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PREFACE. 


* Defend  your  country  with  wooden  bulwarks  ! ’ is  a 
command  delivered  to  Britons,  by  a more  authorita- 
tive voice  than  that  of  the  oracle  of  Delphos.  It  is 
the  dictate  of  reason  and  strong  necessity ; and  it  was 
enforced  by  many  a disastrous  invasion,  in  which  Bri- 
tain was  repeatedly  overrun  by  an  enemy.  The 
warning,  although  so  long  disregarded,  was  at  length 
happily  adopted,  and  ages  have  now  passed  away 
since  our  country  discovered,  that  her  independence 
and  powrer  reposed  upon  her  naval  supremacy ; and 
for  ages  to  come,  we  trust,  the  same  principle  will 
continue  to  be  recognised,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
national  politics,  and  the  same  security  and  glory  be 
evolved  from  it,  w^hich  have  enabled  us  to  advance 
in  wealth  and  civilization  so  as  to  render  our  island 
the  envy  of  the  world. 

While,  on  these  accounts,  it  is  universally  felt  that 
the  nautical  spirit  of  our  countrymen  should  be 
cherished,  as  the  most  valuable  of  their  national 
characteristics,  it  is  important  to  mark  how  little, 
comparatively,  has  been  done  for  such  a desirable 
purpose.  The  history  of  England  is  essentially  a 
naval  history : and  yet,  the  rise  and  progress  of  our 
maritime  greatness,  and  the  exploits  of  our  fleets, 
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have  been  undervalued,  or  lost  sight  of,  by  our  popu- 
lar historians,  as  if  a ship  were  but  a vulgar  thing, 
and  a sea-fight  perfectly  unclassical.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  this  defect  has  been  partially  remedied ; 
and  Naval  Histories  of  Great  Britain  have  been  pro- 
duced, of  very  superior  merit.  But  these  works  have 
invariably  been  too  voluminous  and  expensive  for 
general  readers.  A Naval  History  has  hitherto  been 
wanting  for  the  fire- side  of  the  tradesman  or  me- 
chanic, and  the  cottage  of  the  peasant — for  the  young 
boy  let  loose  from  school  into  the  world,  and  eager 
for  general  information — for  him  whose  time  is  so 
occupied  with  the  labour  of  the  day,  that  no  leisure 
remains  for  extensive  reading — for  those  who  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  general  results  of  maritime  achieve- 
ments, but  whose  taste  or  capacity  unfits  them  for 
those  long  political  dissertations  with  which  the  move- 
ments of  our  fleets  are  connected,  in  our  bulky  naval 
annals.  This  was  a desideratum,  hitherto  lost  sight 
of,  which  the  present  volume  is  designed  to  supply ; 
and  with  what  success,  the  public  must  now  deter- 
mine. 

Besides  this  desire  of  extending  the  sphere  of  in- 
formation upon  such  an  important  topic,  and  diffusing 
more  widely  a British  feeling  upon  our  maritime 
history,  and  present  position,  a more  professional  and 
specific  object  has  been  kept  in  view,  in  the  present 
work.  In  several  of  the  lives,  the  manoeuvres  which 
led  to  important  results  have  been  described,  and 
other  professional  details  have  been  retained,  which 
may  be  as  instructive  as  entertaining  to  the  young 
officer  and  seaman.  Occasional  observations  have 
also  been  made  on  the  conduct  of  those  officers  who 
are  admitted  to  have  disgraced  themselves  and  the 
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naval  profession,  although  such  misconduct  is  for- 
tunately of  rare  occurrence  in  our  naval  history.  In 
justice  to  the  memory  of  other  commanders  also  we 
have  attempted  to  place  their  services  in  that  light 
in  which  it  is  now  admitted  they  ought  to  be  re- 
corded in  history.  If  this  volume  succeeds  in  exciting 
in  the  minds  of  officers  and  seamen  the  desire  to 
maintain  the  renown  of  our  navy,  and  to  perform 
their  duty  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  it  will  have 
accomplished  a very  important  part  of  its  object ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  few  of  these,  especially 
when  they  embark  for  the  first  time,  have  the  Naval 
Histories  of  Campbell,  Charnock,  James,  or  Brenton, 
in  their  sea-chests.  With  these  works,  indeed,  they 
might  profitably  occupy  many  a leisure  hour ; but 
their  bulk  and  price  will  always  be  an  objection  with 
the  sailor.  And  yet,  it  is  upon  the  nautical  know- 
ledge and  professional  enthusiasm  of  these  very 
persons,  that  the  honour  of  our  flag  and  the  safety 
of  our  shores  depend ! The  juvenile  midshipman, 
as  )et  scarcely  half-schooled,  or  the  sailor  before 
the  mast,  who  has  been  merely  taught  to  read,  shews 
the  want  of  some  work  adapted  to  his  particular 
sphere,  by  the  awkward  remedies  he  adopts  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  He  listens  to  the  stories  of  Howe, 
Nelson,  and  Jervis,  that  circulate  through  the  fore- 
castle or  about  the  mess-table;  and  devours  the 
tough  yarns  of  those  privileged  veterans,  who  have 
been  at  Trafalgar,  Algiers,  or  Navarino  ; and  out 
of  these  scanty  materials  he  forms  for  himself  a 
history  a wofully  imperfect  one  however— of  the 
heroes  he  is  required  to  emulate,  and  the  service  he 
is  expected  to  adorn.  Under  these  circumstances, 
an  outline  of  the  Naval  History  of  Britain  from  the 
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earliest  period  to  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the 
lives  of  our  most  distinguished  naval  commanders 
from  Howard  to  Codrington,  comprised  within  the 
compass  of  a portable  volume,  and  at  a price  which 
all  could  afford,  was  considered  to  be  much  wanted, 
at  ar  time  when  the  demand  for  instructive  and 
exciting  reading  has  so  greatly  increased.  It  is 
only  by  some  such  a work  as  the  present,  that  the 
popular  feeling  for  this  important  national  service 
can  be  cherished, ! and  the  mass  of  our  brave  seamen 
become  acquainted  with  the  naval  history  of  their 
country,  so  as  to  animate  them  to  equal,  or  if  pos- 
sible to  excel,  the  deeds  of  their  glorious  predeces- 
sors. And  such  an  attempt  is  not  uncalled  for. 
Though  all  as  yet  is  peace,  the  period  is  perhaps  at 
hand  when  Britain  shall  again  require  her  seamen 
to  come  forward  to  man  her  wooden  bulwarks,  and 
look  around  her  for  new  Blakes  and  Nelsons  to 
lead  them ; and  have  to  telegraph  her  fleets  once 
more  with  the  inspiring  motto,  4 England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.*  Should  this  volume, 
therefore,  be  found  to  deserve  a place  in  the  Nautical 
Library,  and  be  adopted  as  the  Sailor  s Book  of  His- 
tory, a more  important  and  more  generous  purpose 
will  be  secured,  than  that  of  mere  literary  popula- 
rity. Nay,  even  though  it  should  only  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  point  the  way  to  better  and 
more  successful  attempts,  it  will  not  have  been  pro- 
duced in  vain. 


May , 1839. 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Origin  of  Navigation,  and  its  Rise  and  Progress  in 
England,  until  the  Norman  Conquest . 

The  origin  of  Navigation,  like  that  of  other  useful  arts, 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  necessities  of  mankind.  The  desire 
to  cross  a river,  to  convey  a burden  from  one  place  to 
another  by  water,  or  to  procure  a supply  of  food  by 
Ashing,  may  have  suggested,  first,  a single  plank,  and 
then  a raft;  some  more  reflective  genius  among  the 
primitive  tribes  of  mankind,  on  observing  the  superior 
buoyancy  of  a split  reed,  or  even  a cup  in  the  water, 
may  have  seized  the  happy  idea  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciple to  navigation  ; and  thus  the  raft  was  superseded  by 
the  canoe,  the  coracle,  or  the  boat.  When  thus  the 
commencement  was  made  by  which  man  was  enabled 
to  brave  an  element  he  had  hitherto  regarded  with  awe, 
improvements  would  gradually  follow ; and  these,  as  in 
the  other  useful  arts  of  life,  were  probably  suggested  by 
the  works  of  nature.  To  some  tribes  the  feet  of  the 
water-fowl  may  have  suggested  the  invention  of  the 
paddle,  and  to  others  the  fins  of  a fish  may  have  given 
the  hint  of  an  oar.  When  boats  of  large  size  were  after- 
wards constructed,  the  power  of  directing  their  course 
through  the  obstacles  of  winding  shores  and  rivers  by 
something  else  than  the  main  force  of  rowers,  would  be 
felt  as  a desirable  acquisition — and  some  great  but  for- 
gotten benefactor  of  the  world,  observing  the  use  of  the 
tail  in  directing  the  movements  of  a fish  through  the 
water,  applied  an  oar  in  like  manner  from  the  stern  of 
his  bark,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  its  course  would 
thus  be  regulated  by  a very  slight  effort.  Upon  these  facts 
the  history  of  antiquity  is  indeed  silent ; but  they  are 
not  the  less  obvious  to  our  view.  Even,  too,  in  the  su* 
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perior  stages  of  navigation,  we  perceive  that  the  same 
close  observation  of  the  fox-ms  and  movements  of  aquatic 
animals  had  been  maintained,  so  that  vessels  became 
stronger,  lighter,  more  commodious,  and  better  fitted  for 
sailing,  in  proportion  to  the  correctness  with  which  they 
were  copied  from  the  fish  or  the  water-fowl. 

In  navigation,  however,  as  in  the  other  arts,  there  is  a 
point  to  which  man  is  conducted  by  the  book  of  nature, 
after  which  he  is  left  to  the  resources  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. Men  were  too  restless  to  be  confined  to  inland 
navigation  or  coasting,  so  long  as  their  cupidity  or  am- 
bition was  tempted  by  the  unknown  lands  that  loomed 
in  the  horizon,  or  the  isles  which  fancy  pictured  upon 
the  void;  but  while  the  vast  distance  of  stormy  sea  that 
intervened  bade  defiance  to  the  labour  of  the  oar,  no 
analogy  of  either  fish  or  fowl  could  have  suggested  the 
use  of  the  sail.  This  was  the  discovery  of  the  human 
intellect  unaided  ; and,  like  many  such,  it  perhaps  re- 
sulted from  accident.  The  loose  long  cloak  of  the  fishex*- 
man  bellying  in  the  wind,  and  bearing  his  light  skiflf 
rapidly  onward,  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  that  compli 
cated  apparatus,  by  which  the  sea  has  become  the  con- 
necting link  of  the  whole  human  family.  Thus  the 
mast  was  raised,  the  sail  hoisted  to  the  wind,  and  the 
inconvenient  row-boat  improved  into  the  ship,  gathering 
the  breezes  into  its  canvas,  and  launching  forth  to 
astonish  distant  nations  still  in  a state  of  barbarism. 
Visits,  such  as  these,  performed  by  the  earliest  navi- 
gatoi-s,  were  converted  into  great  national  eras,  and  the 
event  itself,  from  the  impotency  of  a rude  people  to 
explain  such  a phenomenon,  was  convei-ted  into  some 
mythological  tale.  Hence  the  stories  of  flying  horses 
and  winged  men,  so  common  in  the  eai’liest  traditions 
of  savages  ; and  the  legends  of  Icarus,  Medea,  Triptole- 
mus,  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  other  such  fables  of  Gre- 
cian history. 

When  ship-building,  during  a course  of  progressive 
improvements,  was  supposed  to  have  attained  perfection, 
the  merchant-ships  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  an 
oval  form,  as  best  calculated  for  the  stowage  of  goods, 
and  accommodation  of  passengers  ; and  the  length  was 
about  four  times  that  of  the  breadth.  They  were  also 
flat-bottomed,  and  drew  little  water,  that  they  might 
be  fitted  for  coasting  voyages,  or  hauling  up  on  shore. 
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The  bulk,  however,  of  these  ships  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  moderns,  their  general  burden 
being  about  fifty  or  sixty  tons  : and  although  we  some- 
times read  of  vessels  of  enormous  size,  constructed  by 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  yet  these  seem  to  have  been 
too  unwieldy  for  the  skill  of  ancient  mariners,  and  were 
built  chiefly  from  ostentation,  or  for  temporary  purposes. 
Merchant-ships  were  furnished  with  sails  of  various 
forms  and  materials,  according  to  the  habits  and  the 
produce  of  different  nations;  but  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  made  of  linen,  and  were  generally  of  a 
white  colour,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  an  omen 
of  good  fortune.  Instead  of  one,  two  helms  were  gene- 
rally used,  one  of  which  was  placed  at  the  stern,  and 
the  other  at  the  prow,  in  which  case  the  course  of  the 
vessel  could  be  reversed  without  the  necessity  of  tack- 
ing; and  as  anchoring  was  a frequent  process  in  the 
timid  navigation  of  antiquity,  each  ship  was  provided 
with  several  anchors,  of  from  one  to  four  flukes;  and 
these,  contrary  to  the  modern  practice,  were  dropped 
from  the  stern.  When  the  vessel  was  under  sail,  a boat 
was  towed  after  it : but  on  the  approach  of  foul  weather 
it  was  drawn  up,  and  made  fast  to  the  ship.  While 
thus  utility  was  studied  in  the  architecture  of  a ship, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  lack  of  tasteful  ornament. 
A figure-head  surmounted  the  prow,  from  which  the 
vessel  derived  its  name  ; and  over  the  stern,  which  was 
formed  like  a shield,  and  filled  with  elaborate  carved 
work  and  paintings,  rose  the  image  of  the  god  to  w'ho'se 
care  the  ship  was  intrusted,  while  streamers  fluttered 
from  the  poop  and  masts.  Frequently,  too,  as  we  find 
from  ancient  coins  and  monuments,  the  whole  prow  of 
the  vessel  was  carved,  and  painted,  to  resemble  the  face 
of  some  animal,  or  imaginary  monster.  It  was  in  ships 
such  as  these  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  espe- 
cially the  Phoenicians,  interchanged  the  commodities  of 
different  countries,  and  made  the  sea  a medium  of  com- 
mon communication  to  all  civilized  nations. 

When  we  read  however  of  the  splendid  voyages  cf 
antiquity,  whether  undertaken  from  the  love  of  wealth 
or  science,  we  are  always  reminded  of  the  difficulties 
and  imperfections  of  the  ancient  navigation.  Although 
the  ships  of  Tarshish  brought  gold  from  the  far-distant 
Ophir,  yet  it  was  at  the  expense  of  a three  years’ 
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voyage;  and  the  case  could  not  be  much  amended  in 
subsequent  ages,  so  long  as  the  mariner’s  compass  was 
unknown.  It  was  only  when  the  smooth  seas  of  summer 
gave  promise  of  security  that  a trading  voyage  could 
be  undertaken ; and  then  -the  ship,  which  had  been  laid 
up  oh  shore  during  the  winter,  was  launched,  and 
freighted  with  a cargo.  After  sacrifices  had  been 
offered,  if  propitious  omens  were  secured,  the  trembling 
sailors  ventured  to  hoist  sail  ; and  while  they  crept 
cautiously  forward,  they  directed  their  course  during 
the  day  by  the  distant  shores  and  head-lands,  and  at 
night  by  the  stars.  If,  however,  the  evening  threatened 
storms  or  darkness,  the  sailors  made  for  the  nearest 
shore,  and  anchored  in  some  creek,  till  the  morning. 
To  leave  the  sight  of  land  was  an  appalling  idea  in 
early  navigation,  until  the  use  of  the  polar  star  was 
completely  understood,  by  which  the  situation  and 
bearing  of  distant  places  were  ascertained,  or  at  least 
surmised.  When  winter  arrived,  or  when  the  desired 
port  was  reached,,  the  ship  was  urged  upon  the  land, 
stern  foremost,  and  hauled  up  upon  the  beach  by  the 
crew.  When  the  vessel  was  encountered  by  a storm, 
the  sailors  made  haste  to  get  the  vessel  on  shore  ; but 
if  this  could  not  be  done,  they  threw  out  one  anchor 
after  another,  to  ride  out  the  tempest ; and  last  of  all 
the  sacred  anchor  (their  forlorn  hope),  that  at  least 
they  might  not  lose  the  knowledge  of  their  course.  If 
these  expedients  were  useless,  so  that  they  were  still 
driven  out  to  sea,  their  case  became  desperate : each 
man  resigned  his  labour,  and  called  upon  the  gods, 
while  the  vessel  was  buffeted  hither  and  thither  by 
winds  and  waves;  and  when  a calm  succeeded,  it  be- 
came a difficult  matter  to  determine  the  place  to  which 
they  had  been  driven.  When  the  ship  was  allowed  to 
drive  before  the  storm,  the  rudders  were  drawn  up  out 
of  the  water,  and  secured  by  the  rudder-bands,  that 
they  might  not  be  carried  away  by  the  waves  ; and 
when  the  planks  began  to  start  with  the  labouring  of 
the  vessel,  they  were  secured  by  the  process  of  under- 
girding, that  is,  passing  a strong  cable  several  times 
round  its  sides  ; an  experiment  sometimes  adopted  with 
effect  in  modern  navigation.* 

* A very  graphic  and  minute  description  of  the  various  resources 
of  ancient  navigation  in-  a storm  is  contained  in  the  account  of  St. 
Paul’s  shipwreck.  See  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap,  xxvii. 
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The  war-ships  of  the  ancients  were  necessarily  of  a 
different  form  from  those  of  the  merchant  service : being- 
designed  for  swift  sailing,  rather  than  hazardous  or 
tedious  navigation,  their  length  was  eight  times  that  of 
their  breadth  ; and  they  were  impelled,  not  by  sails, 
but  rowers.  As  a great  number  of  oars  was  necessary 
for  rapid  manoeuvres,  the  ingenuity  of  the  ancients  was 
tasked  to  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  rowers, 
and  therefore  benches  were  gradually  raised  over 
benches,  until  sometimes  the  galley  had  forty  or  fifty 
banks  of  oars.  But  as  this  was  an  excessive  refinement 
upon  the  principle,  such  vessels  were  too  unwieldy  for 
ordinary  management ; and  therefore  the  nations  most 
skilled  in  naval  warfare  were  contented  with  the  quin- 
quereme,  or  five-benched  galley,  as  their  chief  line-of- 
battle  ship,  the  usual  complement  of  which  was  three 
hundred  rowers,  and  two  hundred  fighting  men.  The 
prow  was  armed  with  a strong,  brazen  beak,  which 
being  driven  violently  against  a ship’s  side,  would  sink 
it  as  effectually  as  a broad-side  of  modern  artillery  ; and  to 
gain  a favourable  position  for  such  an  assault,  required 
much  dexterous  manoeuvring : one  stratagem  in  this  case 
was  to  steer  the  ship  obliquely  against  the  enemy,  and 
sweep  away  his  oars,  by  which  he  was  rendered  defence- 
less. To  counteract  the  fatal  stroke  of  the  beak,  the  sides 
of  vessels  were  generally  fortified  with  strong  pieces  of 
timber,  called  the  ears  of  the  ship.  In  addition  to  these 
modes  of  annoyance,  the  forecastle  was  surmounted  by 
a tower,  filled  not  only  with  archers  and  slingers,  but  fre- 
quently with  engines,  that  threw  large  stones  and  darts  ; 
stages  were  erected  upon  the  deck,  and  platforms  round 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  com- 
batants ; and  sometimes  coverings  of  hides  or  skins  were 
constructed,  as  a protection  from  the  enemy’s  missiles. 

In  drawing  up  a fleet  for  battle,  the  form  of  a wedge, 
but  more  frequently  that  of  a half-moon,  was  adopted, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  best  ships  were  placed,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  enemy’s  line.  When  a fleet 
Was  weak,  and  wished  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  it 
was  drawn  up  occasionally  in  a complete  circle.  Thus 
the  tactics  of  warfare  among  the  ancients,  whether  by 
land  or  water,  seem  to  have  been  the  same.  The  signal 
for  battle  was  given  from  the  admiral’s  ship,  which 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  front  rank  ; it  consisted  in 
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raising  a gilded  shield  or  banner,  and  sounding  a trum- 
pet. As  the  hostile  navies  approached  each  other, 
showers  of  missives  were  interchanged  ; and  when  the 
battle  closed,  each  ship  exhausted  every  resource  in 
manoeuvring,  to  gain  a favourable  position  so  as  to  beak 
its  antagonist.  At  length,  as  the  conflict  deepened,  the 
ships  grappled  for  a hand-to  hand  trial  of  strength, 
which  was  continued  until  the  weaker  party  yielded. 
The  Romans,  who  generally  despised  navigation,  and 
were  little  skilled  in  its  tactics,  preferred  this  last  mode 
of  arbitration,  when  they  fought  at  sea  against  a naval 
power.  Confident  in  their  superior  valour  and  weapons, 
they  were  only  eager  to  come  to  blows;  and  where  they 
contrived  to  grapple  with  an  enemy,  they  seldom  failed 
to  be  victorious. 

When  the  troops  of  Caesar  were  brought  from  Gaul  to 
the  invasion  of  Britain,  in  ships  such  as  those  we  have 
already  described,  the  Britons  themselves  appear,  as 
far  as  navigation  was  concerned,  to  have  been  in  a condi- 
tion of  the  most  helpless  barbarism.  This  is  the  more 
singular,  when  we  consider  not  merely  the  insular  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  people  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their  war- 
chariots,  but  the  visits  which  they  had  received  from 
foreign  ships,  for  some  ages  previous.  But  the  emula- 
tion which  had  once  inspired  the  rude  but  energetic 
Romans,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  republic,  to  build  a 
fleet  from  the  model  of  a Carthaginian  galley  driven 
ashore  by  a storm,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
first  inhabitants  of  our  island  ; and  therefore,  although 
they  had  often  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  Gauls 
and  Phoenicians,  they  appear  to  have  had  nothing  better 
than  canoes  and  coracles.  The  former  were  small  boats 
constructed  out  of  the  single  trunk  of  a tree,  like  those 
still  used  by  the  rudest  tribes  of  savages  ; while  the 
latter  were  light  vessels  formed  of  wicker-work,  and 
covered  with  skins,  like  the  coracles  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Wales.  Such  vessels  were  by  no  means  fitted 
to  meet  the  tower-like  galleys  of  the  Romans,  and, 
therefore,  the  experiment  was  never  attempted.  The 
Britons  could  only  make  a bold  resistance  from  the 
shore,  which  they  did  so  effectually,  that  the  legions 
were  unable  to  effect  a landing  ; but  when  the  engines 
began  to  discharge  their  deadly  showers  of  stones 
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and  darts  from  the  decks  of  the  galleys,  the  Britons 
wavered,  and  then  retreated.  They  were  astonished 
at  such  a new  method  of  attack,  and  their  invaders 
were  enabled  to  land  under  the  protection  of  their 
armament. 

When  the  Romans,  at  a subsequent  period,  accom- 
plished the  conquest  of  South-Britain,  and  reduced  it  to  a 
province,  they  endeavoured,  according  to  their  established 
custom,  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  arts  of  civilization ; 
and  among  these  we  are  certain  that  ship-building  and 
navigation  were  not  omitted.  The  immediate  success 
with  which  the  experiment  of  transforming  the  Britons 
into  good  sailors  was  attended,  has  not  been  mentioned ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  we  find  the 
island  occupying  a high  rank  as  a maritime  power. 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  Carausius,  a 
Menapian  of  humble  birth,  but  skilled  in  naval  affairs, 
and  who  was  appointed  to  protect  the  British  seas  from 
northern  pirates.  In  289,  Carausius,  perceiving  the 
weakness  of  the  empire,  and  encouraged  from  this  to 
aim  at  independent  authority,  sailed  from  Boulogne  to 
Britain,  where  he  persuaded  both  Romans  and  natives 
to  espouse  his  cause  ; and  having  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor,  he  built  ships  upon  the  Roman  model,  in- 
structed his  British  subjects  in  naval  tactics,  and  carried 
his  victorious  invasions  over  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  This  British  emperor  became  at  last  so 
formidable,  that  Diocletian  and  Maximian  were  obliged 
to  make  peace  with  him  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
When  the  power  of  Rome  had  failed  against  him,  he 
fell  under  the  dagger  of  a pretended  friend  ; but  his 
singular  career  was  an  important  lesson  to  this  country, 
as  well  as  an  ominous  intimation  to  future  ages.  It 
shewed  that  the  bulwarks  of  British  strength  are  not  on 
land,  but  upon  the  deep — that  with  fleets,  Britain,  even 
when  weakest,  could  defy  the  mistress  of  the  world — 
and  that  when  her  period  of  maturity  came,  even  the 
united  world  would  be  unable  to  accomplish  her  over- 
throw. 

The  civilization  of  the  Britons  was  as  superficial  as  it 
, had  been  hasty  ; and  while  the  ferocious  leaven  of  the 
old  character  still  remained,  the  arts  of  Rome  had  only 
introduced  effeminacy  and  ambition,  under  the  aspect 
of  improvement.  This  was  evident  on  the  removal  of 
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the  legions  from  Britain  ; for  while  the  whole  land 
was  rent  into  factions  that  wasted  each  other  in  mutual 
conflicts  and  massacres,  the  Britons  were  too  spiritless  to 
resist  the  Piets  and  Scots,  who  broke  through  the 
barriers  of  the  south,  and  ravaged  the  country  at 
will.  These  barbarian  tribes  of  the  north  were  in 
the  same  rude  condition  with  those  Britons  who  had 
opposed  the  landing  of  Caesar;  and  the  curraghs,  in 
which  they  attacked  the  southern  coasts,  were  nothing 
more  than  the  light,  ozier-framed,  skin-covered  skiff's, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned.  And  yet,  they  seem 
to  have  found  the  shores  and  seas  undefended — a sure 
proof  how  completely  the  memory  of  Carausius  had 
passed  aw^ay!  In  this  emergency,  without  ships  or 
native  courage,  the  provincial  Britons  sent  repeatedly 
to  Rome  for  aid ; but  when  help  could  no  longer  be 
granted,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  defend  themselves, 
they  resolved  to  call  in  the  terrible  Saxon  pirates  as 
their  hired  champions  and  protectors. 

In  449,  when  this  unfortunate  plan  was  adopted,  it 
happened  that  Hengist  and  Horsa,  two  celebrated 
Saxon  chiefs,  were  cruising  in  the  channel  ; and  as 
soon  as  the  welcome  summons  arrived,  they  gladly 
landed  in  Britain.  The  deliverers  came  in  three  long 
chiules  (keels)  that  scarcely  held  in  all  two  hundred 
men  ; but  their  superior  valour  and  discipline,  aided  by 
the  confirmed  spirits  of  the  Britons,  sufficed  to  beat  back 
the  Piets  and  Scots.  Perhaps,  even  already,  the  crafty 
rovers,  who  had  seen  the  fatness  of  the  land  as  well  as 
the  feebleness  of  its  occupants,  may  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  making  it  their  own— at  all  events,  Hengist 
and  Horsa  represented  the  necessity  of  being  reinforced 
by  their  countrymen  ; and  the  Britons,  who  perhaps 
were  delighted  with  the  thought  of  having  the  burden 
of  their  defence  laid  upon  others,  very  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  measure.  The  consequences  were,  that  one 
armament  after  another  of  Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons 
arrived,  until  at  last  they  were  an  over-match  for  both 
friend  and  enemy;  and  the  Britons  soon  found,  that 
their  auxiliaries  were  greater  evils  than  even  the  Scots 
and  Piets,  against  whom  they  had  been  summoned.  It 
is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  describe  the  long  series  of 
conflicts  that  followed  ; but  throughout  the  whole  war 
the  Saxons  possessed  the  command  of  the  sea,  by  which 
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they  could  receive  reinforcements,  or  change  their 
operations  at  pleasure.  The  conflict  ended  in  so  com- 
plete a subjugation  of  the  Britons  of  the  south,  that 
they  ceased  to  be  recognised  as  a nation,  while  their 
place  was  filled  by  a new  people,  the  subjects  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy. 

While  these  new  inhabitants  of  England  were  pi- 
rates, the  sea  had  been  their  dwelling,  and  with  its 
storms  they  had  become  so  familiar,  that  when  even  the 
best-appointed  ships  did  not  dare  to  venture  from  their 
harbours,  the  Saxons  delighted  in  the  tempest  as  the 
season  of  attack  and  spoil.  It  was  then  they  rushed 
forth  to  the  assault  of  some  devoted  coast  that  least 
expected  such  a visit ; and  so  wide  and  terrible  were 
their  ravages,  that  the  fleets  of  the  Romans  trembled  at 
the  slightly  constructed  keels  of  the  marauders.  But 
this  character  was  totally  changed  when  they  had 
obtained  settled  homes  in  England.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
became  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  learnt  to  prefer  it  as 
the  surest  and  least  hazardous  means  of  support ; and 
when  they  warred,  it  was  among  themselves,  and  by 
land,  upon  subjects  of  political  controversy.  Thus,  the 
coast  was  once  more  as  defenceless  as  when  Hengist 
and  Horsa  had  visited  it,  and  it  invited  the  coming  of 
even  more  terrible  enemies  than  the  bands  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa.  These  were  the  Danes,  who  had  adopted 
the  marauding  life  of  the  earlier  Saxons — men  as  brave 
on  land,  and  as  skilful  at  sea,  with  the  addition  of  being 
more  fierce  and  pitiless,  than  their  predecessors. 

In  787,  the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  in 
England  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  where  they  defeated 
and  slew  the  Reeve  ; in  a second  descent,  793,  they 
plundered  the  church  of  Lindisfarne  ; and  in  a third, 
794,  they  spoiled  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth.  Em- 
boldened by  the  facilities  of  landing  in  England,  and 
the  plunder  that  might  be  won,  these  visits  were 
repeated  upon  a larger  scale.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
particularise  these  descents,  or  the  battles  fought  with 
various  success  for  a course  of  forty  years.  Even  when 
the  Danes  were  routed,  they  still  secured  the  spoil  ; and 
when  driven  to  their  ships  in  one  part  of  the  island, 
they  retired,  only  to  re-appear  in  some  more  unguarded 
quarter ; which  kept  every  part  of  the  coast  in  a con- 
stant state  of  alarm. 

B 2 
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During  the  foregoing  period,  the  Danes  had  acted 
only  as  marauders ; but  after  they  had  fully  tried  the 
strength  of  the  land,  they  determined  to  obtain  ^ 
permanent  possession;  and  in  852  they  commenced 
by  fortifying  themselves  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and 
afterwards  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  and  from  these 
encampments  they  were  enabled  to  direct  their  rava-es 
'vnh  greater  extent  and  precision.  The  coasted  counties 
most  exposed  to  these  inroads,  after  trying  the  fortune 
of  arms  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  purchase  an  exemption 
from  such  inroads;  but  the  Danes,  after  they  received 
the  price  of  forbearance,  were  not  long  in  breaking 
their  promises,  and  in  returning  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  cowardly  natives  of  Britain. 

It  was  while  England  was  in  this  Con- 
or dltion  that  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  almost 

b7l— 901 . powerless  sceptre.  The  question  of  whether 
Saxon  or  Dane  should  be  the  permanent 
master  of  Britain,  seemed  all  but  settled  in  favour  of 
the  latter;  for  although  Alfred  defeated  them  eight 
times  m one  year,  yet  they  swarmed  upon  the  coast, 
and  landed  m such  numbers,  that  the  superstitious 
Saxons  believed  themselves  abandoned  by  Heaven,  and 
Alfred  was  compelled  to  seek  his  safety  in  concealment, 
so  that  it  was  long  believed  that  he  was  dead,  both  by 
tnends  and  enemies.  And  what  English  heart  does  not 
now  and  cherish  the  tale  of  his  re-appearance,  and  the 
glorious  results  that  followed  ? It  is  only  necessary  in 
tms  place  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  by 
a view  of  the  facilities  which  the  Danes  possessed  as 
invaders,  and  m which  they  seem  to  have  differed  from 
all  the  preceding  northern  pirates.  They  were  as  well 
adapted  for  land  as  for  naval  service,  so  that  on  dis- 
embarking they  seized  every  horse  they  could  find,  by 
which  they  were  transformed  in  an  instant  from  a crew 
of  sailors  into  a band  of  skilful  cavaliers.  In  the  arts 
°t  castra m en tation , also,  they  far  surpassed  the  English  ; 
and  when  they  wished  to  establish  themselves  on  any 
avourable  spot,  they  fortified  themselves  so  stromrly 
to  at  it  was  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  Such  were  the 
men  headed  by  Guthrum,  and  afterwards  by  Halfdene, 
two  of  the  most  skilful  leaders  of-  Denmark,  against 
^ om  lrred  had  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land, and  over  whom  he  finally  prevailed. 
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Among  the  many  claims  of  Alfred  to  the  undying 
gratitude  of  his  country,  that  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  English  navy  is  not  the  least.  The  ships  of  the 
Danish,  Saxon,  and  other  northern  piratical  tribes,  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  slight,  skin-covered  fabrics,  that, 
so  far  from  being  fitted  for  naval  conflicts,  were  im- 
perfect as  mere  transports,  while  ships  of  the  old 
classical  size  and  proportions  were  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Alfred,  after  he  had  driven  out  the 
Danes,  was  resolved  to  make  their  exclusion  permanent, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  constructed  ships  upon  the 
ancient  principles.  These  vessels  were  twice  as  long  as 
those  of  the  Danes;  they  rose  higher  in  the  water,  and 
were  more  steady  in  sailing ; and  in  order  to  man  them 
with  skilful  mariners,  he  invited  rovers  from  Friesland 
who  were  willing  to  abandon  piracy.  These  men  served 
him  ably  and  faithfully ; and  the  English,  after  the 
example  of  their  king,  became  such  bold  navigators, 
that  instead  of  waiting  for  the  landing  of  the  Danes, 
they  attacked  them  on  their  own  element,  and  gained 
several  victories.  The  same  good  fortune  distinguished 
the  successivev  reigns  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  Alfred ; 
and  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  (959 — 975),  England 
had  become  so  decidedly  a maritime  power,  that  eight 
kings  rowed  his  barge  on  the  river  Dee,  in  token  of 
vassalage  ; and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  king 
of  England,  who  claimed  to  be  the  ‘ lord  of  the  seas 
which  surrounded  his  kingdom,  and  sovereign  over  all 
the  princes  of  the  adjacent  isles.’ 

This  pompous  show  of  naval  power  however  expired 
with  Edgar ; for  in  980,  and  the  two  following  years, 
the  Danes  renewed  their  attacks  on  England,  upon 
several  points  successively,  and  carried  off  an  immense 
quantity  of  spoil.  After  a cessation  of  a few  years,  they 
returned  in  greater  force  ; and  as  the  lords  of  England 
had  now  become  a profligate,  unpatriotic  race,  the  ill- 
governed  English  endeavoured,  each  county  for  itself, 
to  buy  off  the  invaders.  Even  when  the  English  ships 
and  forces  were  mustered  for  a stout  resistance,  such 
was  the  treachery  of  their  chiefs,  that  they  often 
betrayed  their  trust  to  the  enemy.  In  addition  to  the 
distraction  and  defeat  produced  by  these  causes,  there 
was  a colony  in  the  Danelagh,  composed  of  those  rovers 
whom  Alfred  had  subdued,  and  located  in  Northumber- 
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land,  but  who  had  never  been  reclaimed  from  their  old 
predilections  ; and  these  Anglo-Danes  were  always 
ready  to  call  in  the  enemy,  and  give  them  a footing  in 
the  country.  The  miserable  expedients  adopted  by  the 
English  were  shamefully  unworthy  of  the  descendants 
of  Alfred’s  heroes.  They  levied  an  odious  tax,  under 
the  name  of  Dane-gelt,  ostensibly  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  but  virtually  to  bribe  the  forbearance  of  the 
enemy  ; they  hired  a Danish  chieftain,  to  defend  them 
with  a Danish  fleet  against  his  own  countrymen — and 
having  thus  thrown  away  their  swords,  and  shewn 
themselves  unworthy  of  fi-eedom,  they  had  recourse  to 
a national  three  days’  fast  on  bread,  roots,  and  water,  in 
the  fond  hope  that  the  angels  would  fight  their  battles, 
and  achieve  their  deliverance.  But  the  heavens  were 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  men  who  would  not  join  exertion 
with  prayer.  The  foullest  of  measures  was  at  last 
adopted.  This  was  a plot  to  massacre  all  the  Danes 
settled  in  England,  upon  an  appointed  day  ; and  the 
odious  deed  was  perpetrated  with  every  circumstance  of 
atrocity  and  barbarity  (a.  d.  1002). 

This  last  expedient  was  only  the  cause  of  a terrible 
retribution,  and  the  shores  of  Denmark  resounded  with 
clamours  for  revenge.  A large  fleet  was  soon  collected 
under  the  command  of  Sweyn  ; and  such  was  the 
strength  and  barbaric  splendour  Of  this  armament,  that 
it  seemed  to  have  been  fitted  out  for  nothing  less  than 
the  assured  conquest  of  England.  It  was  more  nu- 
merous than  any  that  had  ever  been  prepared  against 
our  island  ; and  as  it  was  supposed  to  embark  in  a 
national  and  sacred  cause,  there  was  neither  old  man 
nor  slave  on  board  ; every  combatant  was  a freeman, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  ships  carried  upon  their 
prows  images  of  burnished  metal,  representing  lions, 
bulls,  dragons,  fishes,  or  armed  men ; the  top  masts  were 
surmounted  with  the  figures  of  eagles  and  ravens,  that 
turned  with  the  wind ; the  sides  of  each  vessel  were 
gaily  painted  with  different  colours,  while  shields  of 
burnished  steel,  that  glittered  in  the  sun,  were  sus- 
pended round  the  deck.  The  ship  of  Sweyn  himself 
was  moulded  into  the  form  of  an  enormous  serpent,  the 
head  of  which  formed  the  prow,  while  the  tail  coiled 
over  the  poop.  Even  yet  England,  if  defended  by 
honest  hearts,  had  hands  and  wealth  sufficient  for  the 
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emergency ; but  traitors  commanded  in  her  fleets  and 
armies,  and  presided  over  her  councils,  so  that  the 
national  resources  were  in  vain.*  In  a.  d.  1003,  the 
expedition  landed  ; and  ten  years  after — years  of  con- 
tinual defeat,  and  suffering,  and  disgrace  to  the  land — 
Sweyn  was  acknowledged  as  ‘Full  King’  of  England. 

When  a Danish  dynasty  was  thus  settled  on 
a.  d.  the  throne,  and  a Danish  population  amalga- 
1013.  mated  with  the  native  English,  a new  maritime 
character  was  infused  into  the  national  spirit, 
by  Canute,  a wise  and  brave  prince,  which  fifty  years 
of  freedom  from  invasion  helped  to  mature.  It  is  inte- 
resting, however,  to  observe,  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
the  difficulty  with  which  England  was  raised  to  her 
natural  position  as  a naval  power — and  how  the  cha- 
racter required  to  be  forced  upon  her  by  a succession  of 
events  the  most  untoward,  and  conquests  the  most 
humiliating.  After  the  Danish  succession  had  been 
superseded  by  the  restoration  of  the  Saxon  line,  in  1042, 
we  find  that  England  abounded  in  good  ships  and  able 
naval  commanders,  so  that  when  earl  Godwin  and  his 
sons  revolted  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  most  of  the 
engagements  that  ensued,  in  consequence,  were  by  sea. 

In  1066,  when  Harold  ascended  the  throne,  England 
was  threatened  with  invasion  by  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  Harold  Hardroeda,  king  of  Norway. 
Harold,  without  any  legitimate  claim  to  the  crown, 
had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the  united  voices 
of  the  nobles  and  people.  William,  on  the  contrary, 
pretended  that  the  crown  had  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  the  will  of  Edward  the  Confessor  ; and  although 
his  title  only  rested  upon  such  a pretended  disposition, 
he  had  resources  in  the  shape  of  wealth  and  soldiers 
to  support  it.  He  therefore  mustered  not  only  his  own 
Normans  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claim,  but 
allured  foreign  adventurers  to  his  standard  from  every 
country,  by  the  promise  of  rich  possessions  in  England. 
The  Normans  were  originally  Danes,  who  had  been 
more  fortunate  in  France  than  in  England ; but  after 

* In  A.  D.  1008,  Ethelred  decreed  that  every  310  hides  of  land 
(about  31,000  acres)  should  build  and  equip  one  ship  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  and  every  nine  hides  provide  one  man  armed 
with  a helmet,  and  an  iron  breastplate.  Had  this  tax  been  honestly 
appropriated,  800  ships  and  35,000  armed  men  should  have  been 
provided. 
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they  had  acquired  a fertile  territory,  they  so  completely 
relinquished  their  nautical  habits,  that  William  was 
obliged  to  depend  upon  his  neighbours  for  ships  and 
transports.  These,  however,  were  so  liberally  furnished, 
that  a thousandwessels  of  various  sizes  were  mustered, 
to  convey  sixty  thousand  soldiers  to  England.  Thus 
the  Norman  and  Norwegian  invasions  had  been  pre- 
paring at  the  same  period  ; and  for  some  time  it  was 
questionable  whether,  on  landing  in  England,  William 
would  have  to  light  for  the  crown  against  Harold  the 
son  of  earl  Godwin,  or  Harold  Hardroeda. 

The  English  king  had  stationed  a well-appointed  fleet 
off*  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
opponent  he  most  dreaded,  while  he  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a powerful  army.  These  prepara- 
tions prevented  William  from  venturing  to  sea  during 
the  whole  summer,  as  he  knew  that  it  would  be  certain 
destruction  for  his  light  transports  to  set  sail  in  the  face 
of  such  opposition.  But  at  last,  the  English  fleet  and 
army  were  called  off  by  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians, 
under  the  command  of  Harold  Hardroeda*  and  Tosti, 
the  traitor  brother  of  the  English  king,  who  had  been 
deposed  from  his  earldom  of  Northumberland.  The  Nor- 
wegian king  and  Tosti  sailed  up  the  Humber  with  3(30  sail, 
landed  their  forces,  and  marched  towards  York  ; they  at 
first  were  successful  and  defeated  the  English  earls, 
Morcarand  Edwin,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Harold  with  the 
southern  army,  the  Norwegians  were  entirely  defeated 
at  Standford  bridge,  and  Hardroeda  and  Tosti  were  slain 
Sept.  25.  The  English  fleet  having  also  arrived,  the  whole 
of  their  ships  and  the  remains  of  their  army  were 
obliged  to  capitulate.  The  Norwegians  in  twenty  vessels 
were  allowed  to  return  home  to  convey  the  mournful 
tidings  of  their  discomfiture,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
fleet  with  all  their  plunder  became  the  spoil  of  the  con- 
queror— and  in  this  manner  terminated  the  last  Norwe- 
gian invasion  of  England. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  in  favour  of  the 
Norman  invasion,  for  William  immediately,  on  being 
informed  that  the  English  fleet  and  army  had  been 
withdrawn  to  oppose  Hardroeda,  set  sail  and  lauded 
without  resistance  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  September 
30,  1066,  after  which  he  burnt  his  own  ships  and  dis- 
* Or  Helfager,  according  to  Hume  and  others. 
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missed  those  which  he  had  hired,  because  he  well  knew 
that  they  were  unable  to  contend  with  the  English. 

The  intelligence  of  this  new  invasion  was  quickly  trans- 
mitted to  Harold  in  the  north,  from  whence  he  marched 
with  the  greatest  expedition.  The  English  army,  weak- 
ened as  it  had  been  in  the  severe  contest  with  Hardroeda, 
might  still  have  proved  an  over-match  for  the  forces 
of  William,  had  not  Harold,  who  was  flushed  with 
his  late  success,  hastily  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
imprudently  resolved  to  venture  all  on  one  decisive 
battle.  The  battle  of  Hastings,  October  14,  1066,  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  English  army,  and  in  the  death  of  Harold.  This 
victory  and  his  subsequent  successes  put  William  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  established  a new  race  as 
the  lords  and  masters  of  England.  It  is,  however, 
deserving  of  remark,  that  the  three  sons  of  Harold 
carried  oft'  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  which  enabled 
them  to  make  many  attempts  against  the  power  of  the 
Normans;  but  proving  always  unsuccessful,  they  re- 
tired to  Denmark,  and  there  died. 


CHAP.  II. 

An  Outline  of  Naval  History  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth . 

During  the  reigns  of  the  latter  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  the 
naval  defence  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  been 
placed  upon  a respectable  footing,  as  the  piratical  in- 
cursions of  the  Northmen  were  effectually  prevented. 
We  have  also  seen,  that  Harold  on  his  accession  as- 
sembled a great  fleet,  and  vigilantly  watched  the 
coast  of  Normandy  during  the  entire  summer,  and  pre- 
vented the  expected  invasion  from  that  quarter  until 
his  fleet  was  withdrawn  to  oppose  the  united  fleets  of 
Hardroeda  and  Tosti,  which  had  entered  the  Humber. 
The  fact  that  the  Norwegian  fleet  of  360  sail  did  sur- 
render to  the  English,  and  that  the  duke  of  Normandy 
did  immediately  on  his  landing  either  burn  or  dismiss 
his  ships,  is  a satisfactory  proof  that  the  fleet  of  Harold 
must  have  been  more  powerful  than  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Historians  have  not  supplied  us  with  any 
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satisfactory  account  of  the  fatal  negligence  which  led  to 
the  disembarkation  of  so  large  a force  without  the 
slightest  opposition  ; but  it  may  have  arisen  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  great  battle  of  Standford  was  fought 
on  September  25,  and  the  Norwegian  fleet  may  have 
surrendered  to  the  English  fleet  in  the  Humber  a few 
days  after,  which  would  not  leave  sufficient  time  for 
the  English  ships  to  return  to  their  former  station  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  at 
Fevensey,  the  30th  September.  From  whatever  circum- 
stances it  arose,  it  was  fatal  to  Harold. 

The  accession  of  William  of  Normandy  to  the  English 
throne  produced  a considerable  change  in  the  maritime 
condition  of  the  country,  as  the  sons  of  Harold  had 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  nearly  the  whole  shipping  ; 
and  as  the  Conqueror  had  either  destroyed  or  dis- 
missed his  own  ships,  England  was  thus  deprived  at 
once  of  her  naval  defence/  To  add  to  the  insecurity 
f William’s  conquest,  the  Norwegians,  the  Danes,  and 
the  sons  of  the  late  king,  were  severally  preparing 
strong  fleets  to  invade  England,  and  he  neither  knew 
the  point  nor  the  period  at  which  a landing  might 
be  effected.  But  the  singular  good  fortune  that  had 
hitherto  attended  him  was  still  at  hand.  The  sons  of 
Harold  first  tried  the  experiment,  after  procuring  strong 
reinforcements  in  Ireland;  but  they  were  so  severely 
handled  on  their  landing  in  1067,  and  in  the  following 
year,  that  out  of  sixty  ships  only  two  returned.  The  next 
storm,  1069,  was  from  Denmark.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
ships  from  the  land  of  the  sea-kings,  being  joined  by 
reinforcements  from  the  Anglo-Danes  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Scots,  entered  the  Humber,  burned  the  city  of 
York,  and,  but  for  the  severity  of  the  winter,  would  have 
continued  their  march  to  the  capital.  They,  however, 
wintered  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent.  With  the 
return  of  spring,  the  Conqueror  was  upon  them  ; he 
defeated  the  Northumbrians  and  Scots  with  terrible 
slaughter,  and  purchased  the  peaceable  departure  of  the 
Danes.  The  third  and  most  terrible  of  all  the  threatened 
invasions  still  impended  from  the  united  forces  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Flanders,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a 
thousand  sail,  and  the  case  of  the  Conqueror  appeared 
more  hopeless  than  ever.  But  his  skilful  negotiations  and 
persuasive  gold  found  their  way  among  the  chiefs  of 
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this  coalition  ; and  these,  combined  with  several  unfore- 
seen accidents,  disjoined  and  finally  dispersed  the  ar- 
mament. But  these  dangers  sufficed  to  convince  the 
Norman  of  the  insecurity  of  his  conquest  without  a 
naval  force  to  maintain  it,  and  as  commerce  only  could 
create  the  materials  of  an  effective  navy,  he  began  to 
patronise  the  merchants,  and  invite  foreigners  to  the 
English  ports  with  promises  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment. His  son  and  successor,  William  Rufus,  adopted 
a plan  more  consonant  still  with  the  spirit  of  that 
marauding  age.  As  he  was  exposed  to  continual  attacks 
from  Normandy,  he  granted  license  to  his  subjects  to 
fit  out  vessels  at  their  own  expense,  and  cruise  against 
the  enemy  at  pleasure ; and  this  privateering  principle 
was  adopted  upon  so  large  a scale,  that  the  attempts  of 
the  Normans  were  frustrated. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  England,  the  state 
of  the  country  was  too  restless  and  insecure  for  the  pro- 
secution of  commerce  ; and  consequently  the  naval  power 
was  greatly  defective,  whether  for  defence  or  annoyance. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  Beauclerk  more  peaceful 
years  succeeded,  and  under  his  just  and  able  administra- 
tion, the  ports  of  England  were  filled  with  ships  that 
traded  to  foreign  countries.  But  during  the  usurpation 
of  Stephen,  this  temporary  security  vanished  ; armed 
violence  assumed  the  place  of  peaceful  traffic,  and  the 
land  was  divided  between  his  'claims  and  those  of  the 
empress  Matilda.  It  required  all  the  abilities  as  well 
as  the  long  reign  of  Henry  II.,  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
this  comparatively  short  interval ; and  the  effect  of  his 
measures  upon  the  naval  strength  of  England  was  chiefly 
conspicuous  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Richard  I. 

This  lion-hearted  king  devoted  his  whole  ener- 
a.  d.  gies  to  the  second  Crusade,  of  which  he  became 
1190.  the  hero  ; and  as  a large  fleet  was  necessary 
for  the  conveyance  of  his  numerous  army,  the 
naval  power  of  England  was  tasked  to  the  uttermost 
for  a display  worthy  of  the  occasion.  His  ships  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  large  vessels,  called  dromonds,  each  of 
which  carried  three  masts ; fifty-three  galleys,  each  of 
three  banks  of  oars,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  busses  or 
carracks,  besides  an  immense  number  of  small  craft. 
It  would  appear,  also,  that  vessels  had  increased  greatly 
in  size,  compared  with  the  first-rates  in  use  before  the 
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Norman  Conquest,  as  the  largest  now  carried  about  four 
hundred  men.  This  splendid  fleet,  when  it  entered  the 
port  of  Messina,  struck  the  Sicilians  with  wonder,  and 
the  French  king  with  envy.  During  the  voyage  of 
Richard  from  Cyprus  to  the  siege  of  Acre,  an  opportu- 
nity occurred  of  testing  the  goodness  of  his  ships,  and 
the  hardihood  of  their  crews.  A mountainous  dromond 
was  descried  as  they  sailed  along ; and  on  being  hailed, 
it  displayed  French  colours.  The  Christians  soon  dis- 
covered, on  a nearer  inspection,  that  it  was  a Saracen 
ship,  carrying  seven  Emirs  and  fifteen  hundred  soldiers, 
with  a large  quantity  of  military  stores,  for  the  relief  of 
Acre  ; and  therefore  immediately  commenced  an  attack. 
Notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  point  of  numbers,  the 
event  was  for  some  time  doubtful.  Such  was  the  heio-ht 
of  the  Saracen’s  deck,  that  the  English  were  unable°  to 
board  it;  and  Greek  fire,  a terrible  instrument  of  naval 
warfare  in  the  middle  ages,  was  showered  upon  them 
with  such  effect,  that  the  stoutest  of  the  assailants 
quailed.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dromond  would  have  broke 
through  the  crowd  of  enemies,  and  continued  her  voyage 
in  triumph,  till  the  desperate  Richard  exclaimed,  « I 
will  crucify  all  my  soldiers,  if  this  vessel  is  permitted 
to  escape  !’  The  onset  was  then  renewed  with  fresh 
vigour,  and  the  high  deck  scaled  by  multitudes,  while 
the  baracens,  who  fought  desperately  to  the  last,  finally 
endeavoured  to  sink  their  ship,  that  the  Christians 
might  go  down  in  their  company.  Before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  several  of  the  crew  were  taken  prisoners, 
aud  part  of  the  cargo  was  saved.  This  incident  had 
considerable  influence  upon  the  subsequent  successes  of 
the  crusaders  ; for  had  the  stores  reached  Acre  in  safety, 
that  city  might  have  defied  their  utmost  efforts. 

The  revival  of  the  naval  character  of  England 
**  ***  under  Richard  I.  was  ably  supported  and  ad- 
1199.  vanced  by  John,  who,  although  his  political 
blunders  were  neither  few  nor  trivial,  was 
a very  Alfred  so  far  as  the  navy  was  concerned.  This 
consideration  might  at  least  somewhat  lighten  that  load 
ot  monkish  odium  under  which  his  name  has  descended 
to  posterity.  In  the  year  1200,  he  revived  the  glorious 
national  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  for 
a considerable  period  had  been  lost  sight  of,  enacting* 
with  full  consent  of  his  barons,  that  if  any  ship  of  other 
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nations,  even  though  at  peace  with  England,  refused  to 
strike  to  the  royal  flag,  it  should  be  made  a lawful 
prize  ; and  the  crew,  if  they  resisted,  were  to  be  pu- 
nished with  imprisonment.* 

The  great  naval  engagement  during  his  reign  was 
that  of  Damme  (1213),  in  which  the  French,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Normandy,  and  thereby  become 
a maritime  power,  first  tried  their  strength  with  Eng- 
land by  sea.  On  this  occasion,  five  hundred  sail  were 
dispatched  by  John  to  the  relief  of  the  earl  of  Flanders, 
and  on  approaching  the  port  of  Damme,  they  saw  it 
crowded  with  an  immense  forest  of  masts;  upon  whic  1 
they  sent  out  some  light  shallops  to  reconnoitre,  and 
bring  tidings  of  the  enemy’s  condition.  The  report  was, 
that  the  ships  had  not  hands  enough  to  defend  them, 
both  soldiers  and  sailors  having  gone  on  shore  tor 
plunder.  Upon  this,  the  English  pressed  forward,  and 
captured  the  large  ships  without  difliculty,  while  the 
smaller  ones  they  burnt,  after  their  crews  had  escaped. 
After  having  thus  mastered  the  ships  in  the  outside  of 
the  harbour,  the  English  advanced  to  attack  those 
within  it ; and  here  the  full  rage  of  battle  commenced. 
The  port  was  so  narrow,  that  numbers  and  skill  were 
unavailing,  while  the  dispersed  French,  perceiviug  the 
tokens  of  conflict,  came  running  from  every  quarter  to 
assist  their  party.  The  English  upon  this,  after  grap- 
pling with  the  nearest  ships,  threw  a number  of  their 


* This  ‘ lordship  and  sovereign  guard  of  the  narrow  seas,*  aPP®ars 
to  have  been  conceded  to  the  kings  of  an  eady^enod. 

In  virtue  of  this  authority,  they  exercised  a sovereign  jurisaicuon, 
to  ‘ make  laws,  statutes,  and  prohibitions  of  arms,  and  of ships,  other 
wise  furnished  than  merchant-men  used  to  be,  and  ot  taking  security 
for  ?ood  behaviour  in  all  cases  where  a reasonable  suspicion  may 
arise5  of  an  inSon  to  commit  acts  of  piracy  or  other  misdoings  ' 
These  rights  were  also  recognised  in  various  treaties  with  the 

UThcrhora?<Tlo^  required  to  be  observed  in  the 

followin^inanner.  ‘ When  any  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Britain  shall  meet  with  any  ship,  or  ships,  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
state,  within  the  English  seas,  from  ( ape  Fmisterre ? * 
point  of  the  land  Pan  Staten,  in  Norway,  it  is  expected  that  the  saui 
f. reign  ship  do  strike  her  top-sail,  and  take  in  and 

knowledgment  of  the  Sovereignty  ot  England,  in  A'O’.e  seas : and 
if  she  shall  refuse  or  offer  to  resist,  it  is  enjoined  on  all  fla.,  officers 
and  commanders  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  compel  hi  r 
thereto  and  not  suffer  any  dishonour  lo  be  done  to  the  nation.  And 
U is  to'be  obSved,  that  in  the  English  seas,  the  English  ships  are 
i-i  no  wavs  to  strike  to  any;  and  that  in  other  parts,  no  English  -lup 

is  to  strike  her  hag  or  top-sail  to  any  foreigner, .fraiTf8|his  honS 
ship  shall  have  first  done  the  same  to  her.’  A refusal  ot  this  homaDe 
has  often  been  the  cause  of  quarrels  and  wars. 
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forces  on  land  ; these  arranging  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  the  harbour,  a furious  battle  commenced  on 
land  and  water  at  the  same  instant.  In  this  desperate 
melee  the  English  were  victorious : three  hundred  prizes, 
laden  with  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  other  provisions,  were 
sent  to  England  ; a hundred  other  ships,  that  could  not 
be  carried  off,  were  destroyed;  and  the  French  king, 
during  the  temporary  retreat  of  the  English,  perceiving 
the  impossibility  of  saving  the  rest  of  his  fleet  in  the 
event  of  a fresh  attack,  set  it  on  fire,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  Thus  the  first  great  naval 
victory  of  the  English  destroyed  the  first  fleet  that  had 
been  possessed  by  France. 

The  next  great  victory  which  England  gained 
A*  D-  fcy  sea  was  off’  the  coast  of  Dover,  during  the 
1217-  minority  of  Henry  III.  On  this  occasion,  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  who  had  been  invited  into  Eng- 
land by  a party  of  the  turbulent  barons,  to  assist  in 
deposing  king  John,  under  the  promise  of  obtaining  the 
crown  for  himself,  was  now  hard  pressed,  and  desirous  to 
make  an  effort  to  maintain  his  ground.  He  therefore 
ordered  considerable  reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  him 
—these  were  embarked  in  eighty  stout  ships,  besides 
transports,  and  set  sail  from  the  port  of  Calais.  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  with 
two  other  commanders,  determined  to  oppose  this  arma- 
ment, and  having  gathered  a small  force  of  forty  vessels, 
saded  to  meet  them  at  sea.  As  the  English  fleet  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  the  prudent  com- 
manders availed  themselves  of  stratagems,  unusual  in 
those  days  when  hostile  navies  encountered  each  other. 
They  gained  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
tilted  so  successfully  with  the  sharp  beaks  of  their 
vessels  against  the  French  transports,  that  many  were 
sunk  with  all  on  board.  The  English  decks  were  also 
furnished  with  pots  of  unslaked  lime,  into  which  when 
water  was  thrown,  the  smoke  was  carried  by  the  wind 
into  the  faces  of  the  French,  so  that  they  could  neither 
board,  nor  take  aim  with  their  missiles,  while  their 
antagonists  plied  them  with  cross-bow  bolts  and  arrows 
i»v  full  security.  A complete  victory  was  the  result ; 
and  Louis  was  so  disheartened  by  this  failure,  that  he* 
was  glad  to  renounce  all  his  pretended  rights  to  the 
crown  of  England  for  a safe  return  to  France. 
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During  the  long  and  feeble  reign  of 
a.p.  Henry  111.,  the  ascendancy  of  England 

1210—1272.  by  sea  was  lost  amidst  the  contentions- 
between  the  king  and  his  barons,  while 
the  naval  power  of  the  French  increased,  from  their 
possession  of  Normandy.  In  fact,  even  the  shipping  of 
the  English  at  this  time,  so  far  from  benefiting,  seemed 
only  to  have  injured  the  distracted  country,  by  increas- 
ing the  confusion.  The  wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
also,  who  had  received  permission  from  John  to  make 
prizes  of  all  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy,  interpreted 
this  permission  by  the  scale  of  their  own  selfishness,  and 
in  piratical  fashion  they  plundered  friend  and  foe, 
according  to  their  own  good  pleasure,  while  the  English 
barons,  the  heroes  of  Magna  Charta,  countenanced  the 
atrocity,  and  shared  in  the  spoil.  Such  were  the  de- 
structive effects  of  this  misrule,  that  when  the  civil 
disturbances  were  at  length  quieted,  Prince  Edward 
could  muster  no  more  than  thirteen  small  vessels  to 
carry  a thousand  seamen  and  soldiers  to  the  Crusade 
(12.09) — a woful  contrast  to  the  departure  of  Richard  I. 
on  a similar  expedition. 

When  Edward  I.  ascended  the  throne  of 
a.  d.  England,  his  plans  of  ambition  were  so  vast, 
1272-  and  his  consequent  wars  so  numerous,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  attend  to  his  navy;  and  by 
great  efforts  he  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  rescuing 
it  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  had  fallen.* 
Among  other  methods  adopted  for  this  purpose,  one  was 
the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  for 
which  they  were  bound  to  serve  him  at  notice  with 
fifty-seven  ships,  for  fifteen  days,  at  their  own  cost. 


* At  this  period  the  title  of  ‘ Admiral  of  the  English  sea’  was  for  the 
first  time  conferred  on  W.  de  Leybourne : and  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Enyrlish  seas  was  committed  to  three  or  four  admirals,  who  helu  then 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  They  had  different  stations  on 
the  coast  assigned  to  them,  and  cruised  about  as  necessity  required. 
In  1360,  Edward  III.  created  the  dignity  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  and  conferred  it  upon  John  de  Beauchamp,  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports ; it  was  vested,  in  one  individual  from  that  time, 
with  few  exceptions,  until  1632,  when  it  was  intrusted  to  Commis- 
sioners. In  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was  vested  by  statute 
in  seven  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ; and  its  duties  ha\e 
continued  ever  since  to  be  administered  in  that  manner,  except  for 
short  periods  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  ot  Queen 
Anne,  and  the  late  William  IV.  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  Ad^ 
miralty  possesses  very  extensive  jurisdiction  in  all  maritime  cases, 
both  civil  and  criminal. 
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These  ships  were  to  be  furnished  with  crews  amounting 
to  1187  men,  and  fifty  seven  boys,  making  a complement 
of  twenty-one  men  and  a boy  for  each  vessel ; and  as 
these  hands  were  evidently  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation only,  the  ships  could  have  been  nothing  more 
than  transports.  In  the  wars  conducted  by  Edward 
against  the  Welsh,  Scots,  French,  Normans  and  Spa- 
niards, his  fleets  fought  against  each  enemy  successively, 
and  with  various  fortunes,  but  the  naval  engagements 
of  this  reign,  however  numerous,  were  too  unimportant 
m their  results  to  merit  particular  mention.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  the  naval  power  of  France 
considerably  preponderated  over  that  of  England,  so 
that  it  was  enabled  to  invade  the  English  coast,  and 
burn  the  town  of  Dover.  It  would  appear  also  that,  in 
an  age  of  feuds  and  divisions,  the  sailors  of  Edward 
were  not  a whit  behind  his  knights  and  barons  in 
aptitude  for  mutual  quarrel.  Thus  in  the  year  1297,  an 
expedition  of  great  magnitude  and  importance  was 
landed  at  Sluys,  in  aid  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who 
was  in  alliance  with  Edward.  But  the  instant  the  king 
disembarked,  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  hated 
those  of  Yarmouth  and  the  other  coast  towns,  prepared 
to  fight  out  their  feud,  undeterred  by  the  royal  presence. 
The  parties  accordingly  separated  ; a furious  sea  battle 
commenced  ; and  such  was  the  desperation  with  which 
it  was  fought,  that  the  Yarmouth  party  had  twenty-five 
ships  destroyed,  while  the  ship  containing  the  king’s 
treasure  was  * tolled  forth  into  the  high  sea,  and  quite 
conveyed  away’  by  the  victors,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
their  astonished  sovereign.  A more  important  act  of 
Edward  than  these  indecisive  expeditions,  was  his 
asserting  and  maintaining  the  English  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  naval  preponderance  of  his 
enemies.  He  proclaimed  this  right  to  have  belonged  to 
the  country  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  enemy  did 
not  deny  the  claim : they  only  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  they  had  not  violated  its  authority. 

The  wretched  administration  of  Ed- 
a.d.  ward  II.  had  its  natural  effects  upon 
1307 — 1327.  the  naval  prosperity  of  the  country  ; 

and  while  his  father  had  been  able,  in 
the  vear  1296,  to  collect  a fleet  capable  of  transporting 
69,900  men  to  Flanders,  the  unworthy  son  was  obliged 
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to  purchase  galleys  from  Genoa  for  the  Scottish  war. 
When  Edward  III.  succeeded  him,  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  smaller  craft  belonging  to  the  crown  had 
been  shamefully  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  so  that 
when  he  invaded  France,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  ships 
and  galleys  from  the  Genoese  for  the  transport  of  horses 
(1338).  Notwithstanding  the  victories,  however,  with 
which  this  invasion  was  distinguished,  and  the  subse- 
quent disasters  of  the  French,  they  still  maintained 
their  superiority  by  sea  ; so  that  in  a.  d.  1339,  they  were 
enabled  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  England,  which 
landed  on  the  south  coast,  burnt  Portsmouth,  and  pro- 
duced such  havoc  and  dismay,  that  London  itself  dreaded 
a hostile  visit.  On  this  account  orders  were  given  to 
fortify  the  city,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  ; and  along 
the  coast  only  one  church-bell  was  to  be  rung  on 
religious  occasions,  except  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  when  the  whole  peal  of  every  steeple  was  to  be 
wakened,  to  rouse  the  counti*y  to  arms.  Never  had  the 
metropolis  been  so  threatened  or  alarmed,  since  the 
days  of  Sweyn  and  Canute  ! 

The  victory  gained  at  Sluys,on  the  succeeding 
a.  d.  year,  in  some  measure  tended  to  wipe  away 
1340*  this  national  disgrace.  The  French  had  fitted 
out  a fleet  of  four  hundred  sail ; and  such  was 
the  force  with  which  it  was  manned,  that  the  admirals 
had  confidently  promised  to  bring  Edward  alive  or  dead 
to  Paris.  While  this  great  armada  was  riding  in  the 
harbour  of  Sluys,  the  fleet  of  England,  consisting  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  and  commanded  by  the 
king  in  person,  advanced  to  the  encounter.  It  was  the 
first  time  an  English  sovereign  had  commanded  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet ; and  that  sovereign  was  the  con- 
quei*or  of  Cressy.  The  admirable  dispositions  of  Edward, 
on  this  occasion,  were  worthy  of  the  success  that 
crowned  them.  The  French  ships  were  so  strongly 
fortified  in  the  harbour,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  break  their  line : he  therefore  pretended  a 
hasty  retreat,  by  which  the  enemy  were  allured  from 
their  strong  position;  and  when  he  had  thus  got  them 
into  the  open  sea,  he  so  manoeuvred  as  to  gain  the 
advantages  of  sun  and  wind.  So  complete  was  the 
discomfiture  of  the  French  on  this  occasion,  that  two 
hundred  and  thirty  of  their  ships  were  taken,  while 
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their  loss  in  men  has  been  variously  estimated  from  ten 
to  thirty  thousand.  None  of  the  courtiers  of  Paris  had 
courage  to  tell  their  sovereign  (Philip  VI.)  of  this 
calamity,  and  the  office  was  at  length  committed  to  the 
court  fool,  who  discharged  it  in  his  own  professional 
manner.  ‘What  heartless  cowards  these  English  are!’ 
he  exclaimed,  when  he  thought  he  had  found  the 
opportunity.  ‘Why  do  you  think  so?’  demanded  the 
monarch.  ‘ Because,’  replied  the  motley  official,  * they 
had  not  courage  to  leap  overboard  like  our  French  and 
Normans  at  Sluys!’ 

This  naval  battle  is  worthy  of  attention  in  several 
respects.  It  was  one  of  the  last  of  those  great  engage- 
ments by  sea  in  which  the  ancient  system  prevailed, 
before  gunpowder  began  to  change  the  whole  science  of 
maritime  warfare;  and  in  the  skilful  combinations  that 
distinguished  its  movements,  it  resembled  some  master- 
piece of  the  Athenians  or  Carthaginians,  rather  than 
the  furious  and  random  onset  of  a sea-fight  during  the 
middle  ages.  It  differed,  however,  in  this  respect  'from 
the  naval  engagements  of  antiquity,  that  the  use  of  the 
oar  for  a considerable  period  had  been  abandoned,  so 
that  the  manoeuvres  depended  upon  the  skilful  navi- 
gation of  the  English,  and  their  adroit  management  of 
the  sail,  in  which  they  appear,  even  already,  to  have 
materially  surpassed  their  rivals.  The  cross-bow  consti- 
tuted the  chief  hand  artillery  of  the  French,  and  the 
long  bow  of  the  English  ; and  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  weapon  over  the  former,  was  as  effectually  shewn 
at  sea,  as  on  land.  In  addition  to  these  missives,  large 
machines  were  carried  by  several  ships,  from  which 
huge  stones,  bars  of  iron,  and  javelins,  were  thrown 
with  deadly  effect.  The  French  ships  were  drawn  up 
in  three  squadrons,  and  the  English,  on  account  of  their 
inferior  numbers,  in  two,  of  which  the  front  rank  was 
the  strongest ; and  each  third  vessel  was  occupied  by 
men-at-arms,  to  work  the  military  engines.  Naval 
architecture  had  been  improving  with  the  progress  of 
other  arts,  so  that,  although  fleets  no  longer  swelled 
to  the  pompous  number  of  thousands,  as  in  earlier 
periods,  the  vessels  now  in  use  were  much  larger  and 
stronger,  as  well  as  better  fitted  both  for  war  and 
navigation.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  figures  on 
the  coins  which  Edward  III.  struck  in  honour  of  this 
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event,  we  find  that  the  vessels  of  the  period  were  con- 
siderably elevated  at  prow  and  stern,  and  depressed  in 
the  mid-ships,  so  that  they  curved  into  a half-moon  ; 
the  masts  <Jid  not  exceed  two  in  number ; and  as  sailing 
in  the  same  direction  with  various  winds,  was  a refine- 
ment of  which  the  fourteenth  century  was  ignorant, 
the  sails  and  rigging  were  of  the  simplest  description. 
When  the  use  of  gunpowder  became  general,  the  form 
of  the  vessel  was  necessarily  altered,  to  be  better  fitted 
for  artillery. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the 
a.  d.  usual  effects  of  an  imbecile  adminis- 
1377 — 1399-  tration  befel  the  navy,  so  that  even  the 
pomp  of  his  coronation  was  disturbed 
by  the  tidings  of  a destructive  invasion.  The  French 
and  Spanish  fleets,  in  1377,  made  a descent  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  and  burned  the  town  of  Rye,  after  which 
they  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  laid  it  under 
contribution.  They  then  burned  Dartmouth  and  Ply- 
mouth; and  proceeding  towards  Dover,  they  burned  the 
town  of  Hasting’s.  The  cause  of  so  successful  an  attack, 
by  the  enemy,  was  explained  in  a speech  by  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a few  weeks  afterwards: 
‘ One  town  in  former  days/  he  said,  ‘ possessed  more 
good  ships  than  the  whole  nation  had  now.’  Such  in- 
deed was  the  supineness  of  the  nobles  under  these 
national  insults,  that  one  Mercer,  a Scotchman,  having 
gathered  together  a small  fleet,  came  to  Scarborough, 
and  made  prize  of  every  ship  he  found,  while  there 
was  none  to  oppose  him.  At  length  help  arrived ; but 
it  was  neither  from  belted  Earl,  nor  yet  warlike  Admiral. 
Master  John  Philpot,  a worshipful  Alderman  and  a rich, 
feeling  wroth  at  the  indignity  and  loss,  mustered  a fleet 
at  his  own  proper  charges,  with  which  he  defeated  and 
captured  the  plunderers ; but  for  this  doughty  deed  he 
had  like  to  have  been  punished,  on  account  of  its  legal 
informality.  In  1380,  a fleet  of  French  and  Spanish 
ships  having  burned  Portsmouth,  Hastings,  Winchelsea, 
and  Rye,  boldly  entered  the  Thames,  and  came  up  to 
Gravesend,  the  greater  part  of  which  town  they  burned, 
and  then  departed  without  molestation.  These  attempts, 
however,  were  like  the  light  skirmishes  that  precede  a 
general  engagement.  The  French  having  in  these 
cases  discovered  the  feebleness  of  England,  resolved 
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upon  one  grand  effort  of  invasion  beyond  all  they  had 
hitherto  projected  ; and  such  were  their  preparations  on 
this  occasion,  that  in  the  month  of  September  (a.  d.  1386.) 
1287  ships  were  assembled  at  Sluys,  to  carry  60,000  men 
to  invade  England,  and  only  waited  the  signal  to  weigh 
anchor.  So  great  was  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  English 
to  oppose  even  a tithe  of  such  an  armament,  such  was  the 
spirit  of  division  and  irresolution  among  their  leaders, 
that  had  the  landing  been  made,  the  future  triumph  at 
Agincourt  would  in  all  probability  have  never  happened. 
But  the  evil  consequences  of  the  measure  recoiled  upon 
the  French  themselves.  After  the  whole  substance  of 
the  land  had  been  exhausted  in  such  vast  preparations, 
so  many  delays  ensued,  that  the  season  of  action 
elapsed ; and  when  the  attempt  was  finally  made  in 
very  shame  and  desperation,  the  storms  of  winter  scat- 
tered the  enemy’s  ships,  or  drove  them  back  to  the  port. 
Thus,  an  instrument  that  might  have  been  wielded  for 
victory  and  conquest,  was  nothing  but  a burden  in  the 
feeble  hands  that  called  it  forth,  and  it  fell  idly  to  the 
ground  without  a blow. 

A long  period  now  occurs  in  the  history  of  England, 
in  which  the  existence  of  a fleet  can  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
be  recognised  ; in  consequence  of  which,  stupendous 
political  changes  take  place  with  a rapidity  that  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  ^fradows  of  a dream,  than  solid,  na- 
tional realities.  In  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  1399, 
Richard  sailed  on  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  a 
splendid  rather  than  a strong  fleet,  and  which  character- 
istically enough  was  manned  chiefly  by  gay  courtiers 
and  flatterers ; and  on  the  twentieth  of  the  succeeding 
month,  his  deadly  enemy  Bolingbroke  landed  unopposed 
at  Ravenspurg,  with  only  fifteen  knights  and  men-at- 
arms,  and  a few  attendants ; and  by  this  bold  deed 
established  a new  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  England. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  able 
a.  d.  though  he  was,  yet  he  could  not  regain 

1399 — 1413.  such  a command  of  the  sea  as  to  protect 
the  coasts  from  insult.  Happily,  how- 
ever, for  England,  the  French  navy  seems  to  have  been 
in  an  equally  helpless  condition ; for  instead  of  seizing- 
the  favourable  opportunities  that  frequently  occurred  of 
boldly  invading  their  rivals  with  an  effective  force, 
they  contented  themselves  with  a few  paltry  expeditions, 
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that  resembled  the  doings  of  pirates,  and  which  were 
retaliated  in  a similar  spirit.  After  this,  the  frightful 
divisions  of  France  left  that  country  no  leisure  or  power 
for  distant  enterprises  ; and  Henry  IV.  was  sufficiently 
occupied  in  England,  in  confirming  his  usurped  power. 
Thus  the  channel,  which  so  long  had  been  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  two  hostile  nations,  remained  for  a 
period  undisturbed,  except  by  its  own  storms,  until 
Henry  Y.  embarked  to  the  conquest  of  France  in  1414  ; 
and  even  when  this  momentous  enterprise  was  executed, 
England  could  not  furnish  ships  for  the  transportation 
of  his  army.  About  a thousand  small  vessels,  therefore, 
were  hired  from  Ireland,  Holland,  and  Friesland,  in 
which  his  soldiers  embarked  ; and  although  the  attempt 
might  have  easily  been  met  mid-way,  yet  not  a single 
vessel  of  the  enemy  interrupted  his  course.  After 
Henry’s  return  to  England,  they  made  indeed  an  effort, 
in  the  following  year,  to  retrieve  their  naval  honour,  by 
hiring  a fleet  from  the  Burgundians  and  Genoese,  with 
which  they  not  only  blockaded  the  English  conquest  of 
Harfleur,  but  made  a descent  on  Southampton  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  blockade 
of  Harfleur.  But  here  they  were  encountered  by  the 
English  fleet  under  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundred  sail.  In  1417,  the  English, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  again 
defeated  the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Genoa,  and 
captured,  not  only  their  admiral,  and  four  large  Genoese 
ships,  but  also  the  welcome  booty  of  a quarter’s  pay  of 
the  navy,  that  happened  to  be  on  board.  Thus  the  Chan- 
nel was  cleared  for  the  transport  of  the  army,  by  which 
the  conquest  of  France  was  to  be  accomplished ; and 
after  this  Henry  dismissed  his  ships,  as  there  was  no 
longer  a French  naval  force  to  interrupt  his  commu- 
nication with  England. 

Those  divisions  in  France,  by  which  the  land  was  all 
but  undone,  were  now  to  be  acted  in  England;  and  the 
strange  landing  of  Henry  IY.  at  Ravenspurg,  and  the 
results  that  followed,  were  now  to  be  repeated  alter- 
nately by  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
To  understand  the  strange  events  that  took  place  at  this 
time,  we  must  remember  that  the  conquest  of  France, 
by  making  an^  English  navy  unnecessary,  had  left  the 
coasts  defenceless,  so  that  the  country  might  be  sue- 
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cessfully  invaded  by  a single  bark  that  carried  a popular 
partisan.  In  1451,  the  Duke  of  York  being  displeased 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  came  over  from 
Ireland  in  hostile  fashion  to  rectify  them ; but  although 
his  coming  was  dreaded  by  the  court,  they  had  no 
means  to  prevent  it.  He  landed  unopposed,  and  the 
best  blood  of  England  flowed  in  consequence  upon 
many  a well-fought  field.  The  great  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  governor  of  Calais,  during  a brief  residence 
in  this  place,  when  his  party  was  depressed,  gathered 
ships,  took  possession  of  the  English  channel,  and 
plundered  every  Lancastrian  vessel  that  fell  in  his 
way.  Margaret,  the  heroic  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  having 
received  in  France  a small  armament  of  two  thousand 
men,  was  enabled  to  land  in  Northumberland,  and 
renew  the  war.  The  scene  shifted  ; and  Warwick,  who 
had  changed  sides,  and  fled  the  kingdom,  returned  with 
a small  force  from  France,  and  in  an  instant  over- 
turned the  power  of  Edward  IV.,  and  led  Henry  VI. 
from  his  prison  to  the  throne.  Again  the  scene  shifted 
— and  Edward,  who  had  fled  by  sea  in  such  an  unpro- 
vided state  that  he  had  to  part  with  his  gown  in  lieu  of 
passage-money,  returned  about  five  months  after  with 
some  seventeen  Easterling  vessels,  and  regained  his 
crown  as  rapidly  as  he  had  lost  it.  The  very  day  on 
which  the  battle  of  Barnet  was  fought,  and  Warwick 
killed,  Margaret  landed  at  Plymouth  with  a body  of 
French  auxiliaries.  Such  was  the  defencelessness  of 
the  English  coast  during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster ! The  winding-up  of  this  singular  tragedy  was 
in  perfect  character  with  the  events  we  have  enume- 
rated. On  the  7th  August,  1485,  the  earl  of  Richmond 
landed  unopposed  at  Milford  Haven  with  a small  force, 
defeated  Richard  III.,  and  after  being  proclaimed  king, 
ended  the  contentions  of  the  rival  houses  by  his 
marriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Such  for  nearly 
a hundred  years  was  the  inglorious  and  degraded 
history  of  the  English  navy. 

We  already  had  occasion  to  consider  the  difficulty 
with  which  England  was  raised  into  maritime  power 
during  the  Saxon  dynasty  ; and  the  case  was  not  altered 
for  the  better  by  the  Norman  accession.  That  change 
introduced  the  reign  of  chivalry,  which  was  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  naval  enterprise.  Good  fleets  could 
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only  be  raised  from  a well-supported  national  commerce ; 
and  so  conscious  were  the  wisest  Saxon  kings  of  this 
truth,  that  a merchant,  who  had  made  three  voyages  on 
his  own  account,  was  invested  with  the  honours  of 
Thaneship.  But  the  proud  Norman  nobility  disdained  the 
thought  of  such  a brotherhood,  and  looked  down  upon 
traffic  with  magnificent  contempt.  Besides  this  feeling, 
so  detrimental  to  the  cultivation  of  nautical  superiority, 
the  chivalrous  education  of  the  middle  ages  was  wholly 
for  the  land  service.  A knight  who  had  been  trained 
to  deeds  of  arms,  by  careering  in  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments, could  do  his  devoir  most  valiantly  in  a pitched 
field  ; but  he  loathed  the  thought  of  exchanging  his  gay 
pavilion  for  a ship's  crib,  and  his  good  war-horse  for  an 
unstable  plank.  At  sea,  also,  he  was  humbled  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  helplessness,  when  he  found  that  his 
efforts  depended  upon  evolutions  of  which  he  was 
wholly  ignorant.  He  was  ready  to  dare  the  uttermost 
in  the  shock  of  regular  battle,  and  amidst  the  shivering 
of  spears ; but  in  the  confusion  of  the  tempest  he  found 
his  courage  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  resistless  elements, 
while  to  be  drowned  was  considered  as  the  most  ignoble 
of  all  deaths.  The  feudal  tenures,  also,  into  which  the 
lands  of  England  were  parcelled  out,  had  reference  to 
military  service  on  shore,  rather  than  at  sea  ; and  the 
holders  of  these,  therefore,  had  as  little  interest  as 
inclination  to  study  naval  tactics.  While  thus  the 
whole  land  was  held  in  fee,  an  attempt  was  made,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  create  tenures  for  the  maintenance 
of  a naval  establishment  out  of  the  mercantile  resources 
of  the  country ; and  certain  coast  towns,  as  well  as 
inland  corporations,  were  endowed  with  extraordinary 
privileges,  on  condition  of  furnishing  a certain  number 
of  ships  and  men  at  the  royal  summons.  Such  espe- 
cially was  the  case  of  the  Cinque  Ports — Hastings, 
Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 

It  will  thus  be  easily  perceived  what  a miscellaneous 
assemblage  an  English  fleet  had  been  hitherto,  even  at 
the  best.  Independently  of  the  contingents  furnished 
by  the  chartered  ports  and  other  towns,  there  were  ves- 
sels hired  and  furnished  by  wealthy  nobles  or  merchants, 
ships  impressed  for  the  royal  service  upon  the  plea  of 
necessity,  and  others  purchased  or  hired  from  conti- 
nental powers.  Every  vessel  indeed  was  put  in  requisi- 
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tion,  from  a tall  ship  to  an  undecked  boat.  Still,  a fleet 
of  such  incongruous  materials  was  sufficient  for  the  ser- 
vice in  which  it  was  engaged : this  was  to  transport  an 
invading  army  merely,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  a 
naval  encounter.  A battle  by  sea,  indeed,  was  an  un- 
desirable adventure ; and  it  only  happened  when  such 
an  event  was  unavoidable,  from  the  accidental  meeting 
of  hostile  navies.  In  this  case,  neither  party  thought  of 
scientific  evolutions  : they  were  eager  to  join  at  once, 
and  lock  deck  to  deck,  when  the  affair  could  be  settled 
on  the  principles  of  a land  encounter. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the 
a.  d.  English  navy  was  placed  upon  a more 
1485 — 1509-  regular  and  respectable  footing.  The 
sagacious  policy,  as  well  as  the  avarice 
of  this  sovereign,  encouraged  commerce  as  the  source 
of  national  power;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  principle  of  a royal  navy  may  be  said  to  have 
originated,  in  vessels  being  set  apart  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  sovereign,  instead  of  the  naval  mili- 
tia that  hitherto  had  constituted  an  English  fleet. 
Henry  also  built  ships  upon  a larger  scale  than  those 
generally  used  ; and  as  they  were  let  out  to  hire  to 
the  wealthy  merchants,  this  practice  increased  the  na- 
tional wealth,  as  well  as  the  royal  revenue.  The  com- 
mercial spirit  too  which  was  now  superseding  the 
chivalrous,  throughout  Europe,  improved  the  construc- 
tion and  navigation  of  ships ; but  above  all,  the 
sudden  burst  of  new  life  that  animated  the  spirit  of 
maritime  enterprise,  by  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  de 
Gama  and  Columbus,  roused  the  English  to  a similar 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  was  manifested  in  the  sub- 
sequent reigns.  The  project  of  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica was  at  one  period  fraught  with  awful  importance  to 
England.  The  illustrious  Columbus,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  hawk  his  magnificent  scheme  through  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  offer  the  boon  of  a new  world  for  the  loan 
of  a few  barks,  took  courage  from  the  far-famed  sagacity 
of  Henry  to  send  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  the  Eng- 
lish court,  with  the  proposals  which  had  so  often  been 
rejected  elsewhere.  But  the  journey  of  the  messenger 
was  so  disastrous,  that  his  arrival  in  London  was  too 
late.  Columbus,  during  the  interval,  had  set  sail  from 
Spain,  and  discovered  the  reality  of  his  prophetic  hopes. 
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England  was  thus  saved  from  that  national  guilt  of 
conquest  by  which  Spain  has  suffered  such  fearful  re- 
tribution ; and  English  industry,  and  enterprise,  and 
moral  worth,  which  might  all  have  sickened  and  ex- 
pired in  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  were  secured 
for  a happier  destiny,  as  well  as  a nobler  and  more 
lasting  career. 

When  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
a.  d.  the  sea  was  considered  as  the  native  element 
1509.  of  the  English  ; and  the  French,  who  had  been 
previously  employed  in  increasing  their  navy, 
encountered  the  fleet  of  the  former  off  Brest  in  a.  d.  1512. 
The  fight  was  long  and  desperate ; the  two  admirals’  ships 
grappled,  and  caught  fire,  when  both  blew  up,  the 
French  vessel  with  nine  hundred,  and  the  English  with 
seven  hundred  men  ; and  victory  inclined  at  last  to  the 
French,  but  with  the  loss  of  Primauget,  their  brave 
commander.  This  success,  however,  so  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  conquerors,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
hire  assistance  from  Rhodes,  Genoa,  and  other  naval 
allies,  before  ^they  could  sustain  another  effort , and 
even  then  they  were  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
In  1513,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  lord  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, blockaded  them  effectually  within  the  harbour  of 
Brest;  and  then— like  Joab— he  wrote  to  his  royal 
master,  inviting  him  to  come  in  person,  that  he  might 
reap  the  whole  glory  of  their  destruction.  But  instead 
of  Henry,  there  arrived  a sharp  letter  from  the  council, 
blaming  the  admiral  for  his  presumption,  and  command- 
ing him  to  do  his  duty.  It  was  a maxim  of  Howard, 
that  a naval  commander  was  good  for  nothing  unless 
he  was  brave  to  a degree  of  madness ; and  being  stung*, 
moreover,  by  this  angry  message,  he  made  a dash  into 
the  harbour,  in  the  hopes  of  carrying  the  enemy  by 
boarding.  He  lashed  his  ship  to  that  of  the  French 
admiral,  and  leaped  upon  the  deck,  sword  in  hand, 
followed  only  by  seventeen  men  ; upon  seeing  which 
the  enemy  cast  the  grapplings  loose,  and  cut  in  pieces 
or  threw  overboard  this  handful  of  Englishmen,  before 
the  fleet  could  come  to  their  rescue.  The  last  act  of 
the  gallant  Howard,  before  he  fell,  was  to  take  the  gold 
chain  and  whistle  of  ofl&ce  from  his  neck,  and  throw 
them  into  the  sea,  vowing  that  such  trophies  should 
never  belong  to  an  enemy.  The  English,  disheartened 
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by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  retired;  and  the  French 
were  emboldened  to  venture  out,  and  make  some  de- 
scents on  the  coast  of  Sussex  ; but  they  were  soon  put 
to  flight  on  the  appearance  of  the  English  fleet,  which 
resumed  possession  of  the  Channel. 

The  naval  wars  of  Henry  VIII.  were  of  so  desultory 
a character  as  to  require  no  farther  notice  : they  were 
carried  on  against  the  French  and  Scotch  ; and  such 
was  the  superior  power  of  England  by  sea,  that  the 
enemy  were  glad  to  avoid  so  unequal  a contest.  Among 
other  attributes  of  this  sovereign,  he  possessed  the  full 
merit  or  demerit  of  having  originated  the  modern  pri- 
vateering system,  by  granting  full  license  to  his  subjects 
to  fit  out  vessels  against  the  enemy,  and  make  prizes  on 
their  own  behalf.*  This  important  proclamation,  which 
was  made  in  1554,  became  an  established  law  in  maritime 
warfare;  and  its  tremendous  effects  were  largely  illus- 
trated  in  the  deeds  of  those  naval  commanders  who 
distinguished  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Henry  VIII.,  in  spite  of  his  manifold  vices,  was  still  a 
king  worthy  of  England ; he  was  the  great  champion  of 
its  sovereignty  at  sea,  and  to  his  improvements  of  the 
navy  may  be  traced,  and  not  very  indirectly,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  Armada.  His  father  had  formed 
little  more  than  the  nucleus  of  a royal  fleet;  this  the 
son  expanded  into  a great  national  defence  worthy  of 
the  country  it  guarded;  and  to  accomplish  this  grand 
result,  he  availed  himself  of  that  maritime  impulse  which 
was  enabling  the  commercial  states  to  rise  to  wealth  and 
power.  He  therefore  invited  skilful  naval  architects 
from  foreign  countries,  and  especially  from  Italy,  and 
rewarded  their  labours  with  royal  munificence,  so  that 
ships  upon  the  best  construction  were  launched  in  the 
English  ports  ; he  formed  a navy  office  to  superintend 
the  interests  of  his  mariners,  and  he  established  arsenals 
at  Portsmouth,  Woolwich,  and  Deptford. 

In  this  busy  age  of  ship-building,  which  was  so  pre- 
paratory to  the  most  important  epoch  of  English  history 
an  idea  of  a first-rate  may  be  formed  from  the  king’s 
largest  ship,  called  the  Henry  Grace  a Dieu.  It  was  of 
a thousand  tons  burden ; its  complement  of  men  was 
349  soldiers,  301  sailors,  and  50  gunners;  and  it  was 

* We  have  seen  that  the  same  or  a similar  plan  had  prevailed  during 
Ihe  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
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armed  with  nineteen  brass  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  103 
of  iron.  This  ship,  as  well  as  others  of  the  period,  pre 
sents  us  with  a startling  amount  of  artillery  ; but  the 
wonder  ceases,  when  we  remember  the  great  diversity 
of  calibre  in  the  cannon  then  in  use.  Thus  we  find  a 
single  vessel  mounted  with  demi-cannon,  or  thirty-two 
pounders,  cannon-petronels  or  twenty-four  pounders, 
sakers  or  five  pounders,  minions  or  four  pounders,  fal- 
cons or  two  pounders  ; and  lower  still  there  were  fal- 
conets, serpentines,  rabinets,  and  several  other  pieces  of 
ordnance  with  equally  singular  names,  the  largest  of 
which  carried  a ball  of  only  a pound  and  a-half  weight. 
The  deck,  from  the  use  of  cannon  and  the  invention  of 
port-holes,  had  become  more  level  in  the  midships,  while 
the  elevation  at  the  prow  and  stern  was  still  continued ; 
and  therefore  the  war-ships  of  the  sixteenth  century 
had  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  vessels  of 
the  present  day.  The  largest  ships  had  five  masts, 
which  were  still  very  scantily  and  simply  furnished 
with  sails,  but  very  plentifully  accommodated  with 
flags,  streamers,  and  other  ornaments ; and  in  naval  as 
in  land  warfare,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  weapons 
were  still  so  oddly  mingled  together,  that  the  cannon, 
and  the  leaden  weight  suspended  from  the  yard-arm, 
were  employed  indifferently  to  sink  a ship ; the  mus- 
keteer and  the  archer  fought  side  by  side;  and  the 
boarders  performed  their  desperate  duty  armed  in  helmets, 
cuirasses,  and  other  iron  paraphernalia  of  the  chival- 
rous ages. 

As  this  reign  had  presented  few  op- 
a.  u.  portunities  of  testing  the  naval  strength 
1547 — 1603.  of  England,  there  were  fewer  still  under 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary.  The  all-absorb- 
ing subject  of  religious  reformation  predominated  at  this 
period,  with  an  intensity  unfelt  even  in  modern  politics, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  absence  of  immediate  dan- 
ger, may  have  caused  the  state  of  the  royal  navy  to  be 
overlooked  ; at  all  events,  we  know  that  from  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  it 
had  greatly  decreased.  In  consequence  of  this  defect, 
the  earliest  enterprises  of  the  energetic  queen  were  ma- 
terially incommoded,  so  that  she  found  great  difficulty  in 
sending  a small  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch  re- 
formers, in  1560,  although  it  was  a measure  in  which 
C 2 
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her  feelings  and  interest  coincided.  Even  twenty  years 
after  her  accession,  the  largest  ship  of  her  fleet  was  only 
1000  tons  burden,  while  the  smallest  was  scarcely  sixty. 
But  such  a sovereign,  and  the  stirring  influence  of  such 
a period,  would  have  sufficed  for  the  creation  of  fleets, 
even  though  a single  bark  had  not  existed  in  England. 
The  immense  increase  of  national  resources,  from  the 
extension  of  commerce,  and  the  improvement  of  art  and 
science,  sufficed  for  the  production  of  ships ; the  spirit  of 
the  age  supplied  dauntless  hearts  to  man  them ; her 
sagacious  eye  discovered  and  selected  fit  commanders — 
and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  greatest  glory  of 
her  reign  consisted  in  her  choice  of  those  able  statesmen 
who  promoted  the  prosperity  of  England,  or  those  great 
naval  heroes  who  protected  it.  The  important  mari- 
time events  of  her  reign  are  best  seen  in  the  history 
of  her  admirals ; and  first  of  these,  in  office  if  not  in 
talent,  must  be  placed  the  hero  who  led  the  fleet  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada — the  illustrious 
Howard  of  Effingham. 


CHARLES  HOWARD, 


SECOND  BARON  HOWARD  OF  EFFINGHAM,  FIRST  EARL 
OF  NOTTINGHAM,  AND  LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL. 

1536—1624. 

This  eminent  naval  commander  wAs  the  eldest  son  of 
William  lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  and  grandson  of 
Thomas,  second  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gamage,  of  Coity,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  born  in  1536.  His  father,  on  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary,  in  1553,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
appointed  high  admiral  of  England.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  constituted,  by  special  commission,  lieute- 
nant general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces, 
and  commanded  the  squadron  which  was  fitted  out  to 
escort  Philip  of  Spain  to  England,  when  he  came  to  be 
married  to  the  queen.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  when 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  sail  met  him 
in  the  English  channel,  and  would  have  passed  without 
paying  the  customary  honours,  he  fired  at  their  ships, 
and  forced  them  to  strike  their  colours,  and  lower  their 
top  sails,  * in  reverence  to  the  English  squadron,’  before 
he  would  permit  his  ships  to  salute  the  prince. 

Under  such  a father  Charles  Howard  was  trained, 
serving  under  him  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  about 
twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in 
1558  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  by  the 
queen  to  Paris,  on  an  embassy  of  condolence  and  con- 
gratulation, on  the  accession  of  the  young  king,  Charles 
IX.  In  1562-3,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  native 
county  of  Surrey  in  parliament;  and  in  1568,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  the  horse,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland.  In  the  ensuing  year  he 
commanded  a powerful  squadron  of  ships  which  were 
sent  ‘ as  a special  testimony  of  the  queen’s  respect  for 
the  house  of  Austria,’  to  escort  the  emperor  Maximilian’s 
daughter  Anne  from  Zealand  to  Spain,  on  her  marriage 
with  her  uncle,  Philip  II.  It  is  also  related  of  him,  that 
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on  this  occasion  he  obliged  the  Spanish  fleet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sail  to  strike  their  flags,  as  his  father 
had  done  when  he  accompanied  Philip  to  England,  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  Elizabeth  possessed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas  which  surrounded  her  kingdoms.  In  1571 
he  was  again  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  following 
year,  he  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Effingham,  and  was 
also  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  lord  privy  seal,  which 
had  been  held  by  his  father. 

From  this  time  he  rose  progressively  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  made  chamber- 
lain  of  the  household,  elected  a knight  of  the  g*arter, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  in  1585,  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  nation,  and  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  seamen,  by  whom  lord  Howard  was 
greatly  beloved,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  admiral  of 
England. 

In  this  high  situation  he  was  soon  called  upon  to 
perform  important  services  to  his  country.  The  execution 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  orders  of  Elizabeth,  had 
created  a strong  feeling  of  hostility  against  her  among 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  and  particularly  in 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  monarch  of  the  age.  Elizabeth  had  also 
carried  on  against  him  a very  harassing  privateering 
kind  of  warfare  both  by  sea  and  land,  which  greatly 
annoyed  the  Spaniards  in  their  commerce  with  the  new 
world.  From  these  circumstances,  together  with  the 
desire  to  subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  he  determined 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  England.  His  navy  was  more 
numerous  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  European 
power;  he  had  harbours  opposite  to  those  of  the  country 
which  he  meant  to  attack ; the  gold  of  the  new  world 
supplied  him  with  money,  and  his  land  forces  surpassed 
all  contemporaries  in  brave  and  experienced  officers. 
Ihese  resources  rendered  him  a very  formidable  enemy. 

The  naval  preparations  for  this  great  expedition  were 
carried  on  in  the  ports  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  at  these  places  ships  of  war  were  built  of 
larger  dimensions  than  any  which  had  been  constructed 
before  ; and  great  quantities  of  naval  stores  and  provisions 
weie  collected  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  together  with  nu- 
merous transports.  The  report  of  these  great  preparations 
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alarmed  Elizabeth,  and  she  wisely  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  danger  rather  than  to  wait  for  it ; and 
accordingly,  in  April,  1587,  she  sent  a fleet  of  about 
thirty  sail  to  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  the  daring 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  entered  the  port  and  destroyed 
about  thirty  vessels,  some  of  which  were  large  galleys, 
laden  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  From  thence  he 
sailed  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  he  surprised  some 
forts,  and  destroyed  about  one  hundred  other  vessels 
along  the  coast;  and  captured  the  San  Philippe,  a 
Portuguese  carrick  from  India,  so  richly  laden  as  to 
enable  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and 
liberally  to  reward  the  bravery  of  his  companions. 

The  destruction  which  was  effected  in  this  spirited  and 
successful  expedition,  reduced  Philip  to  the  necessity  of 
deferring  his  intended  invasion  until  the  next  year, 
which  gave  Elizabeth  ample  time  to  prepare  a sufficient 
means  of  defence.  However,  all  the  naval  and  military 
strength  which  she  could  collect  was  far  inferior  to  that 
of  her  powerful  opponent ; but  what  was  wanting  in 
numbers  was  made  up  by  patriotic  zeal  and  personal 
courage.  At  this  time  the  navy  of  England  did  not 
exceed  twenty-eight  sail,  many  of  which  were  merely 
sloops  of  war,  and  the  largest  was  scarcely  equal  to  one 
of  our  ordinary  frigates.  In  this  emergency,  the  mer- 
chants residing  in  the  principal  commercial  towns  were 
required  to  furnish  with  the  utmost  expedition  their 
quotas  of  ships  — a requisition  which  was  obeyed  with 
the  utmost  promptitude. 

The  English  fleet  collected  on  this  occasion  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  ninety  vessels,  of  31,985  tons, 
and  17,472  seamen.*  It  was  commanded  by  lord  How- 
ard as  high-admiral,  and  he  had  under  him  Sir  Francis 
Drake  as  vice-admiral.  Sir  John  Hawkins  as  rear- 
admiral,  with  Forbisher  and  many  other  officers  of  great 
experience  and  bravery.  The  fleet  was  divided  into  two 

* I n this  fleet  there  was  one  ship  (the  Triumph)  of  1 100  tons,  one 
of  1000,  two  of  800,  three  of  600,  six  of  500,  five  of  400,  six  of  300, 
seven  of  250,  twenty  of  200,  and  all  the  others  were  smaller.  There 
were  only  thirty-four  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  together  of  11,850  tons, 
and  6,279  men  ; thirty-five  were  fitted  out  by  public  bodies  or  by 
volunteers,  and  the  others  were  hired.  As  compared  with  the  Armada, 
the  English  fleet  out-numbered  it  by  about  sixty,  but  in  tonnage  it 
only  amounted  to  one-half.  In  the  Armada  there  were  only  three  ships 
that  exceeded  in  size  the  Triumph,  but  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty- 
five  between  600  and  100Q  tons  burden. 
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3quadrons : the  principal  squadron,  under  Howard,  Drake, 
and  Hawkins,  was  stationed  at  Plymouth ; and  the 
smaller  squadron,  of  twenty -three  coasters,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Henry  Seymour,  together  with  the 
Dutch  fleet  of  about  thirty-five  sail,  under  count  Justin, 
of  Nassau,  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  to  prevent 
the  prince  of  Parma  from  attempting  to  transport  the 
array  which  was  kept  in  readiness  to  make  a descent 
upon  England. 

Various  statements  have  been  given  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  land  defence  which  was  collected  by  Elizabeth, 
but  every  account  is  agreed thatshe  succeeded  in  rousing 
the  national  spirit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
lords-lieutenants  of  counties  were  required  to  muster 
the  militia  in  each  county,  and  to  furnish  a return  of 
the  number  of  men  which  they  could  raise.  From  these 
returns  it  appears  there  were  about  130,000  men  enrolled 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  10,000 
men  which  were  maintained  by  the  city  of  London. 

In  addition  to  these  preparations,  the  queen  had  three 
armies  ; the  first  consisted  of  about  20,000  men,  cantoned 
along  the  south  coast;  another,  of  22,000  foot  and  2,000 
horse,  which  was  encamped  at  Tilbury,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  intended  for  the 
defence  of  London;  and  the  third,  amounting  to  30 
or  40,000  chosen  men,  especially  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  queen’s  person,  and  to  march  wherever  the  enemy 
might  appear,  was  commanded  by  lord  Hunsdon,  a 
brave,  active,  and  resolute  nobleman,  her  own  kinsman. 

Whilst  every  human  means  was  provided  by  the 
queen  and  her  ministers,  she  did  not  neglect  to  implore 
that  aid  without  which  all  human  efforts  would  have 
been  unavailing.  A form  of  prayer,  ‘ necessary  for  the 
present  time  and  state,’  was  set  forth  and  enjoined  to  be 
used  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  every  week  in  all 
parish  churches.  In  this  faith,  with  these  preparations, 
and  with  a national  spirit  thus  roused,  the  queen  and 
the  English  people  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  preparations  of  Philip  were  completed,  he 
was  so  confident  of  success,  that  instead  of  concealing 
the  strength  of  the  expedition,  he  caused  a very  accurate 
account  of  it  to  be  published  in  Latin,  and  various  other 
languages,  except  English.  According  to  this  account, 
the  ‘ happy  armada,’  as  it  was  termed,  consisted  of  one 
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hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  four  kinds;  first,  the  ordi- 
nary ships  of  war,  formed  after  the  chiule  or  keel  of  the 
ancient  northern  nations;  second,  the  galley,  which 
employed  oars,  and  carried  cannon  on  the  prow  and 
the  stern;  third,  the  galeasse,  one-third  larger  and 
broader  than  the  galley;  fourth,  the  galleon,  being  the 
ordinary  ships  of  war  extended  in  length,  with  cannon 
on  each  flank,  and  powerful  batteries  on  the  prow  and 
stern.  The  tonnage  amounted  to  57,860,  and  there  were 
2630  pieces  of  cannon ; the  united  crews  amounted  to 
8766  ; and  on  board  were  21,855  soldiers,  besides  2088 

galley  slaves.  _ , , 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  prince  of  Parma  had  pre- 
pared in  the  Netherlands  a flotilla  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
fitted  to  convey  across  the  Channel  an  army  of  30,000 
men ; and  at  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Guise  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  12,000 
veterans  whom  he  meant  to  land  on  the  western  coast 
of  England.  This  great  force,  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  England,  and  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  might  have  shaken  the  courage  of  a sovereign 
less  firm  than  that  of  Elizabeth,  but  her  constancy  and 
resolution  were  never  seen  to  waver  for  a moment. 

The  pope  of  Rome  sent  to  Philip  a consecrated  ban- 
ner, together  with  his  special  benediction  m favour  of 
the  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  named  it  The 
Invincible  Armada.’  It  was  intended  to  have  left  Lis- 
bon in  the  beginning  of  May,  1588,  but  the  marquess  de 
Santa  Cruz,  who  had  been  appointed  admiral,  at  the 
moment  fixed  for  the  departure  was  seized  of  a fever,  of 
which  he  died  in  a few  days;  and  by  a singular  fatality, 
the  duke  de  Paliano,  the  vice-admiral,  died  likewise  at 
the  same  time.  Santa  Cruz  was  reckoned  the  first  naval 
officer  in  Spain,  and  Philip  found  it  extremely  difficult 
to  supply  his  place  ; he  at  last  filled  it  with  the  duke  de 
Medina  Sidonia,  a nobleman  of  high  reputation,  but  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Martinez  de 
Recaldo,  however,  a seaman  of  great  experience,  was 

made  vice  admiral.  , . 

In  these  arrangements  so  much  time  was  lost,  that  tne 
fleet  could  not  leave  Lisbon  till  the  29th  of  May,  when 
the  cardinal  Albert,  of  Austria,  then  viceroy  of  Portugal, 
gave  it  his  blessing,  and  it  set  sail  with  all  the  confi- 
dence that  could  be  derived  from  military  and  naval 
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strength,  and  an  entire  belief  that  all  the  saints  in  the 
Roman  liturgy  would  befriend  it.  When  the  fleet  ap- 
proached Cape  Finisterre,  they  were  overtaken  by  a vio- 
lent storm,  which  dismasted  some  of  theirships,  dispersed 
others,  occasioned  the  loss  of  four  Portuguese  galleys, 
and  obliged  them  to  put  back  to  refit  in  the  port  of  Co- 
runna. The  Englishfleet,  of  about  one  hundred  sail,  under 
lord  Howard  and  Sir  Thomas  Drake,  had  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  on  the  30th  May,  to  meet  the  Spanish  fleet, 
‘ endured  a great  storm  for  seven  days/  and  returned 
to  Plymouth,  June  6th.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  refitted 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  the  king  sending  messen- 
gers every  day  to  hasten  their  departure  ; yet  it  was  not 
until  the  12th  of  J uly  that  they  were  in  a condition  to 
resume  the  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  a report  was  brought  to  England  that 
the  Armada  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  storm  as  to  be 
unfit  for  proceeding  in  the  intended  enterprise  ; and  so 
well  attested  did  the  intelligence  appear,  that,  at  the 
queen’s  desire,  secretary  Walsingham  wrote  to  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  requiring  him  to  lay  up  four  of  his  largest 
ships  and  to  discharge  the  seamen.  Lord  Howard  was 
happily  less  credulous  on  this  occasion  than  either  Eliza- 
beth or  Walsingham,  and  desired  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  retain  these  ships  in  the  service,  even  though 
it  should  be  at  his  own  expense,  till  more  certain  infor- 
mation was  received.  In  order  to  procure  it,  he  set  sail 
with  a brisk  north  wind  for  Corunna,  intending,  in  case 
he  should  find  the  Armada  so  much  disabled  as  had  been 
reported,  to  complete  its  destruction.  On  the  coast  of 
Spain  he  received  correct  intelligence : at  the  same 
time,  the  wind  having  changed  from  north  to  south,  he 
began  to  dread  that  the  Spaniards  might  have  sailed  for 
England,  and  therefore  returned  without  delay  to  his 
former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  lord  Howard  was  informed  by 
one  captain  Thomas  Fleming,  a pirate,  who  hastened  to 
Plymouth  with  the  intelligence,  that  the  Armada  was  in 
sight.  He  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour,  with  only  six  ships ; some  four-and- 
twenty  came  out  on  the  morrow,  and  with  these,  though 
they  were  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  fleet,  he  stood  out 
to  meet  the  enemy,  resolving  to  impede  their  progress  at 
all  hazards.  On  the  next  day,  July  20,  he  perceived 
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them  steering  directly  towards  him,  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a crescent,  which  extended  seven  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  Plymouth  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  of  destination ; but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  duke  de  Medina  adhered  to  the  plan 
which  had  been  laid  down  for  him  by  the  court  of 
Madrid.  This  was,  to  steer  quite  through  the  Channel 
till  he  should  reach  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and,  after 
obliging  the  English  and  Dutch  ships  to  raise  the  block- 
ade of  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  to  escort  the 
prince  of  Parma’s  army  to  England,  as  well  as  land  the 
forces  which  were  onboard  his  own  fleet.  Lord  Howard, 
instead  of  coming  to  close  and  unequal  fight,  allowed 
them  to  pass  him,  so  as  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  and  that  he  might  engage  them  in  the  rear  with 
a greater  prospect  of  success.  He  commenced  the  attack 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  did  considerable  damage 
to  the  enemy,  and  obliged  them  to  concentrate  their 
fleet.  Lord  Howard  issued  orders  to  avoid  a close  en- 
gagement only  to  annoy  them  at  a distance  — and  to 
await  the  opportunity  which  winds,  tides,  and  accidents, 
would  afford.  It  was  not  long  before  he  observed  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice-admiral 
Recaldo.  This  lord  Howard  did  in  person,  and  on  that 
occasion  displayed  so  much  dexterity  in  working  his 
ship,  and  in  loading  and  firing  his  guns,  as  greatly 
alarmed  the  Spaniai’ds  for  the  fate  of  their  vice-admiral. 
From  that  time  they  kept  closer  to  each  other  ; notwith- 
standing which,  the  English  on  the  same  day  attacked 
one  of  the  largest  galeasses.  Other  Spanish  ships  came 
up  in  time  to  her  relief,  but  in  their  hurry  one  of  the 
principal  galleons,  which  had  a great  part  of  the  trea- 
sure on  board,  ran  foul  of  another  ship,  and  lost  one  of 
her  masts.  In  consequence  of  this  misfortune  she  fell 
behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  well  as 
another  capital  ship,  which  had  been  accidentally  set  on 
fire.  The  prize  was  sent  to  Plymouth,  and  the  treasure, 
about  55,000  ducats  in  gold,  was  divided  among  the  cap- 
tors.  On  the  24th  the  Spaniards  were  off  Portsmouth, 
when  several  other  rencontres  happened,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  English  proved  victorious.  Their  ships  were 
lighter,  and  their  sailors  more  dexterous,  than  those  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  Spanish  guns  were  planted  too 
high,  while  every  shot  from  the  English  proved  effectual. 
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But  the  h"-n  t0  1,'asten  tl,e  embarkation  of  his  forces 
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When  daylight  returned,  lord  Howard  had  the  satis- 
faction to  perceive  that  his  stratagem  had  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  enemy  were  still  in  extreme  dis- 
order, and  their  ships  widely  separated  and  dispersed. 
His  fleet  having  received  a great  augmentation  by  the 
ships  fitted  out  by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  lord  Seymour,  who  had  left  Justin  de  Nassau  as 
alone  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  being 
bravely  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  all  the  other 
officers,  he  hastened  to  improve  the  advantage  which 
was  now  presented  to  him,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in 
different  quarters  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity. The  engagement  began  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing of  July  30,  and  lasted  till  six  at  night.  The 
Spaniards  in  every  rencontre  displayed  the  most  intrepid 
bravery;  but,  from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  did 
little  execution  against  the  English,  while  many  of  their 
ships  were  greatly  damaged,  and  ten  of  the  largest  were 
either  run  aground,  sunk,  or  compelled  to  surrender. 

The  principal  galeass,  commanded  by  Moncada,  having 
on  board  Manriquez,  the  inspector-general,  with  300 
galley-slaves,  and  400  soldiers,  was  driven  ashore  near 
Calais.  Fifty  thousand  ducats  were  found  on  board  of 
her.  One  of  the  capital  ships,  having  been  long  battered 
by  an  English  captain  of  the  name  of  Cross,  was  sunk 
during  the  engagement.  A few  only  of  the  crew  were 
saved,  who  related  that  one  of  the  officers  on  board  hav- 
ing proposed  to  surrender,  he  was  killed  by  another  who 
was  enraged  at  his  proposal ; that  this  other  was  killed  by 
the  brother  of  the  first,  and  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
bloody  scene  that  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  The  fate 
of  two  other  of  the  galleons  is  particularly  mentioned  by 
contemporary  historians,  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Matthew  : 
after  an  obstinate  engagement  with  the  English  admi- 
ral’s ship,  they  were  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast 
of  Flanders,  where  they  were  taken  by  the  Dutch. 

The  duke  de  Medina  now  not  only  despaired  of  suc- 
cess, but  saw  clearly  that  by  a continuance  of  the  com- 
bat he  should  risk  the  entire  destruction  of  his  fleet. 
The  bulk  of  his  vessels  rendered  them  unfit  not  only 
for  fighting,  but  for  navigation  in  the  narrow  seas.  He 
therefore  determined  to  abandon  the  farther  prosecution 
of  his  enterprise ; yet  even  to  get  back  to  Spain  was 
difficult:  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  sail  northwards,  and 
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return  by  making  the  circuit  of  the  British  isles.  Lord 
Seymour  was  detached  to  follow  in  his  rear,  but  from 
the  want  of  ammunition  was  deterred  from  renewing 
an  attack  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  led  to 
the  duke  de  Medina’s  surrender. 

A dreadful  storm  arose,  after  the  Spaniards  had 
rounded  the  Orkneys,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  dispersed. 
Horses,  mules,  and  baggage,  were  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  a few  of  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Norway;  some  sunk  in 
the  middle  of  the  North  Sea;  others  were  thrown  upon 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Isles— the  wreck 
of  one  being  still  visible,  it  is  said,  at  Tobermoray,  in  the 
Isle  of  Mull ; and  more  than  thirty  were  driven  by 
another  storm,  which  overtook  them  from  the  west,  on 
different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Port  na  Spagna, 
on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  near  the  Giants’  Causeway, 
obtained  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  Of  these, 
some  afterwards  reached  home  in  the  most  shattered 
condition,  under  the  vice-admiral  Recaldo  ; others  were 
shipwrecked  among  the  rocks  and  shallows,  and  many  of 
the  crews  were  barbarously  murdered. 

The  duke  de  Medina  having  kept  out  in  the  open  seas, 
escaped  shipwreck;  and  according  to  the  official  ac- 
counts, arrived  at  Santander  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  about 
the  end  of  September,  * with  noe  more  than  sixty  sayle 
oute  of  his  whole  fleete,and  those  verye  much  shattered.’ 

Strype,  in  his  * Annals,’  reckons  the  Spanish  loss  upon 
the  coast  of  England  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  ships 
and  above  10,000  men,  besides  seventeen  ships  and  5,394 
men  sunk,  drowned,  and  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

Such,  in  the  space  of  a single  month,  was  the  fate  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  which  the  Spaniards  had  fondly 
hoped  the  English  fleets  would  never  venture  to  oppose. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that,  when  he  heard 
of  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  ‘ he  received  it  as  a 
dispensation  of  Providence,  and  gave,  and  commanded 
to  be  given  throughout  Spain,  thanks  to  God  and  the 
saints  that  it  was  no  greater.’ 

England  having  thus  been  delivered  from  the  threat- 
ened danger,  Elizabeth  ordered  a solemn  thanksgiving 
to  be  celebrated  at  St.  Paul’s,  where  eleven  of  the 
.Spanish  ensigns  were  hung  upon  the  lower  battlements 
—many  of  the  trophies  were  also  deposited  in  the  Tower 
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where  they  are  still  to  be  seen — and  the  whole  country 
resounded  with  rejoicing. 

Lord  Howard  was  rewarded  with  a pension  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services,  and  the  queen  on  many  occasions 
commended  him  and  his  captains,  as  men  born  for  the 
preservation  of  their  country.  The  queen,  also,  at  the 
request  of  the  admiral,  granted  a pardon  and  a pension 
to  Fleming,  the  pirate,  for  having  brought  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

In  1596,  a report  was  circulated,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  again  entered  into  formidable  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  It  was,  therefore,  determined 
to  send  out  a fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and 
an  army,  to  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  as  had  been  done  before  ; and  the  command  was 
jointly  conferred  upon  lord  Howard  and  the  earl  of 
Essex.  This  fleet  was  also  joined  by  a Dutch  squadron 
of  twenty-four  sail,  under  the  command  of  admifal 
Van  Duvenvoord.  On  the  first  of  June,  1596,  the  united 
fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth,  and  on  the  12th  arrived 
at  Cadiz  ; on  the  following  morning  they  entered  the 
harbour,  and  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  Spanish 
ships,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  fury  on  both 
sides  until  noon,  when  the  enemy’s  ships  were  much 
shattered,  and  rather  than  surrender  to  the  English, 
they  came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  setting  fire  to 
the  greater  part  of  them,  which  was  done  with  so 
much  precipitation,  that  numbers  of  the  men  were 
obliged  to  plunge  into  the  sea,  and  would  have  perished 
had  not  the  English  listened  to  their  cries  for  quarter, 
and  rescued  them  from  certain  destruction.  In  the  time 
of  this  general  conflagration,  the  Spanish  admiral’s  ship 
and  several  others  were  blown  up  with  all  their  crews 
on  board.  The  few  remaining  vessels,  which  were  not 
either  sunk  or  burned,  were  run  on  shore. 

This  daring  and  successful  enterprise  was  followed  up 
by  the  capture  of  Cadiz  by  800  men  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  620,000  ducats  were  accepted 
as  a ransom  for  the  lives  of  the  Spaniards,  when  a pro- 
clamation was  issued  to  restrain  the  perpetration  of  any 
violence  against  them.  Lord  Howard  then  dispatched 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  with  several  of  the  light  frigates,  to 
Puerto  Reale, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  merchant- 
men which  had  retreated  thither.  To  preserve  these  the 
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Spaniards  offered  a composition  of  2,500,000  ducats  ; but 
this  offer  was  refused  by  lord  Howard,  who  answered 
that  ‘ he  came  to  burn , and  not  to  ransom.’  Alarmed  at 
the  determination  of  the  enemy,  and  perceiving  that  the 
fleet  must  be  taken,  the  duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  gave 
orders  for  it  to  be  burned,  the  remains  of  which  together 
with  20,000,000  ducats  were  buried  in  the  ocean.  On 
the  return  of  the  fleet  from  this  most  fortunate  expe- 
dition, the  queen  was  overpowered  with  gratitude  for 
the  signal  success  which  had  attended  her  arms,  and 
she  soon  after  advanced  lord  Howard  to  the  title  of 
earl  of  Nottingham,  which  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by 
the  house  of  Mowbray,  from  which  he  was  descended. 

The  next  great  service  in  which  the  earl  was  employ- 
ed was  in  1599,  when  the  kingdom  was  again  menaced 
with  invasion  from  abroad,  and  by  the  rash  and  treason- 
able designs  of  Essex.  The  queen,  in  this  emergency, 
appointed  him  to  the  sole  and  supreme  command  of  all 
her  forces  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  high  and  very 
unusual  title  of  lord  lieutenant-general  of  all  England, 
an  office  which  he  held  with  almost  regal  authority  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  being  sometimes  with  the  fleet, 
and  sometimes  on  shore  with  the  forces.  It  was  to  him 
that  the  earl  of  Essex,  after  his  insane  insurrection, 
yielded  himself  a prisoner ; and  it  was  to  him  that  the 
queen  upon  her  death  made  that  wise  and  constitutional 
declaration  eoncerning  her  successor, — ‘ My  throne  has 
been  held  by  princes  in  the  way  of  succession,  and  ought 
not  to  go  to  any  but  my  next  and  immediate  heir.’ 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  1603,  he  was  continued 
in  his  post  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  officiated  at  the 
coronation  of  that  monarch  as  lord  high  steward.  He 
was,  in  1604,  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain,  whither  he 
went  with  a splendid  retinue,  wherein  were  six  peers 
and  fifty  knights,  and  was  treated  with  extraordinary 
respect  by  Philip  III.,  who  at  his  departure  loaded  him 
with  presents  to  the  value  of  £20,000. 

In  1613,  he  had  the  honour  to  convey  the  elector  Pa- 
latine and  his  bride  the  princess  Elizabeth,  with  the  royal 
navy,  to  Flushing;  which  was  the  last  public  service  he 
performed  for  his  country.  Having  become  old  and 
infirm,  he  resigned  the  post  of  lord  high  admiral,  in 
1616,  which  he  had  held  with  great  honour  for  thirty-two 
years,  and  from  that  time  he  passed  the  remaining 
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years  of  his  life  in  honourable  ease  and  retirement. 
The  death  of  this  great  admiral  happened  on  the  14th 
December,  1624,  when  he  was  in  the  88th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of  James  I.,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  induced  to  resign  in  his  faiour  from  a 
desire  to  make  a provision  for  his  youthful  countess,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  and  her  children.  This 
favourite  obtained  for  him  the  remission  of  a debt  of 
£1,800.  which  he  owed  to  the  crown,  a pension  of 
£1000.  a year,  and  that,  as  earl  of  Nottingham,  he  should 
take  precedence  according  to  the  descent  of  his  ances- 
tors, so  created  by  Richard  II.,  and  not  as  a ne  w-made 
peer.  He  was  also  gratified  by  having  his  friend  Sir 
Robert  Mansel  confirmed  in  his  office  of  vice-admiral  for 
life;  and  after  all  the  arrangements  were  completed, the 
duke  of  Buckingham  made  his  countess  a present  of 
£3000.  and  ever  after  styled  his  venerable  predecessor 
father,  and  bent  his  knee  when  he  approached  him.* 
Historians  represent  him  to  have  been  graceful  in  his 
personal  appearance,  just  and  honourable  in  his  dis- 
position, and  incapable  of  doing  wrong  himself,  or  of 
seeing  it  done  by  others  without  correction.  His  steady 
loyalty  to  the  crown  preserved  his  reputation  unstained, 
and  his  fortune  unhurt,  when  the  rest  of  his  family 
were  in  the  utmost  danger.  His  qualities  as  a com- 
mander were  of  the  first  order : he  possessed  a courage 
which  no  dangers  could  daunt ; perseverance  to  overcome 
difficulties ; and  quickness  of  thought  in  action  to  avoid 
errors  or  improve  advantages.  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
armada  has  stamped  immortality  on  his  name,  and  it 
will  descend  with  honour  to  posterity  while  English 
annals  remain. 


* Campbell’*  Naval  History. 
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SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS. 

1520 — 1595. 

This  distinguished  seaman  was  born  at  Plymouth,  about 
the  year  1520.  His  father,  William  Hawkins,  was  also 
a great  seaman,  and  the  first  Englishman  who  made  a 
voyage  to  Brazil.  He  took  his  son  with  him  to  sea  at  an 
early  period,  and  instructed  him  in  the  practice  of  navi- 
gation in  many  voyages  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Canary 
islands,  which  at  that  time  were  considered  extraordinary 
adventures.  Under  such  instruction  the  son  acquired  an 
experience  beyond  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
acquired  a great  reputation  at  an  early  period  of  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1562,  he  formed  the  design  of  his  first 
famous  voyage,  which  opened  anew  trade  to  the  rapacity 
of  his  countrymen.  In  his  voyages  to  the  Canaries  he 
had  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  of  the 
great  gains  which  were  to  be  obtained  by  the  purchasing 
or  the  kidnapping  of  negroes  in  their  own  country,  and  in 
the  reselling  of  them  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 
After  revolving  the  scheme  in  his  own  mind,  he  induced 
some  of  his  friends  who  were  merchants  in  London  to 
join  with  him  in  the  adventure,  and  three  ships  were 
accordingly  provided:  one  of  130  tons,  one  of  100,  and 
the  other  of  40.  With  these  vessels  he  sailed  in  October, 
1562,  and  proceeded  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  there  stayed 
some  time,  * and  got  into  his  possession,  partly  by  the 
sword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the  number  of  300 
negroes  at  the  least,  besides  other  merchandise  which 
that  country  yielded/  With  this  prey  he  sailed  for  His- 
paniola, where  he  disposed  of  the  negroes  to  great 
advantage,  obtaining  in  exchange  for  them  great  quan- 
tities of  pearls,  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  other  commodi- 
ties, enough  to  load  his  own  vessels,  and  to  freight  two 
hulks  besides  ; and  so,  with  prosperous  success  and  much 
gain  to  himself  and  the  aforesaid  adventurers,  he  came 
home,  and  arrived  in  September,  1563. 

In  1564  he  made  another  vovage  to  Guinea,  with  ships 
of  greater  burden,  and  sold  his  slaves  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  to  great  advantage,  so  that,  on  his  return  home,  his 
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6kill  and  success  had  acquired  him  so  much  reputation, 
that  queen  Elizabeth  granted  him  by  patent  for  his  crest 
a demi  moor , in  his  proper  colour,  bound  with  a cord.* 
His  next  voyage,  in  1568,  proved  less  fortunate. 
Having*  collected  a cargo  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
he  sailed  for  Spanish  America,  but  the  governor  of  Rio 
de  la  Hacha  refused  to  permit  him  to  trade.  He  landed 
with  his  seamen,  took  the  town,  and  entering  into  a ca- 
pitulation with  the  governor,  they  afterwards  traded  in 
a friendly  manner  together,  till  most  of  his  slaves  were 
sold.  From  thence  he  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where  he 
disposed  of  the  remainder ; but  returning  in  home  he  was 
overtaken  by  a violent  storm  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  which 
obliged  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  He  entered 
this  port  on  the  16th  of  September,  1568,  and  when  the 
Spaniards  came  on  board,  and  found  that  he  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, they  were  extremely  alarmed  at  their  mistake, 
conceiving  he  had  belonged  to  their  own  nation.  Haw- 
kins treated  them  with  great  civility,  assuring  them  that  he 
came  into  their  harbour  with  no  hostile  intention,  but 
only  to  shelter  his  ships  from  the  storm,  and  to  procure 
refreshment  for  his  men.  He,  however,  seized  two  per- 
sons of  distinction  as  hostages,  while  an  express  was 
sent  to  Mexico  with  an  account  of  his  arrival.  The  next 
day  the  Spanish  fleet  appeared  in  sight,  which  gave 
Hawkins  great  disquietude  ; for,  if  he  refused  to  admit 
them  into  the  port,  he  was  sensible  they  must  be  lost 
with  all  they  had  on  board,  which  amounted  to  nearly  two 

* It  is  now  fortunately  no  honour  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man who  engaged  in  the  Slave  Trade  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  iniquitous  trade  grew  up  without  being  regarded  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  repugnant  either  to  natural  justice  or  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  Modern  slavery  had  its  rise  in  a mitigation  of 
that  unrelenting  butchery  which  characterised  the  early  wars  between 
the  Christians  and  Mahometans ; and  particularly  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
it  came  to  be  tacitly  acted  upon,  that  the  Moors  or  Christians  who 
submitted  in  war  should  only  be  reduced  to  slavery.  After  the  Por- 
tuguese had  succeeded  in  clearing  their  country  of  the  Moors,  they 
invaded  them  in  Barbary,  and  carried  the  captured  Moors  into  their 
own  country:  and  to  so  great  an  extent  did  this  prevail,  that  negro 
slavery  was  almost  as  common  in  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  it  afterwards  became  in  the  sugar  islands.  It 
was  then  the  vice  of  the  age,  and  therefore  Hawkins  cannot  be  indi- 
vidually condemned,  if  he  looked  upon  dealing  in  negroes,  and  the 
seizing  of  them  in  their  own  country,  as  a lawful  branch  of  trade. 
Even  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  an  outrage  to  the  civilization 
of  the  world,  that  there  was  to  be  found  men  of  great  consideration 
who  defended  the  same  system. — Southey. 
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millions  sterling,  an  act  of  outrage  which,  reflecting  that 
England  had  not  declared  war  against  Spain,  he  was 
afraid  the  queen  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  pardon.  At 
length  he  determined  to  admit  the  fleet,  provided  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  who  was  on  board,  would  agree  that  the 
English  should  have  provisions  on  paying  for  them— that 
an  island  with  eleven  pieces  of  brass  cannon  on  itshould 
be  surrendered  to  his  crew  while  they  stayed ; and  finally, 
that  hostages  should  be  given  on  both  sides  for  the  due 
performance  of  these  conditions.  The  viceroy  at  first  ap- 
peared displeased  at  these  demands,  but  he  soon  after 
consented  to  them,  and  in  a personal  interview  with 
Hawkins  solemnly  promised  to  perform  them. 

All  things  being  to  appearance  peaceably  arranged, 
the  Spanish  fleet  entered  the  port  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  and  were  received  by  the  English  with  the  usual 
salutations  that  pass  between  the  ships  of  nations  at 
amity  with  each  other.  Two  days  more  were  employed 
to  moor  the  ships  of  each  nation  by  themselves,  the  offi- 
cers and  seamen  on  both  sides  professing  the  most 
friendly  dispositions.  But  the  Spaniards  by  this  time 
had  mustered  a thousand  men  on  land,  and  designed  on 
the  24th,  at  dinner  time,  to  attack  the  English  on  every 
side.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  the  Eng- 
lish perceived  the  Spaniards  shifting  their  arms  from 
ship  to  ship,  and  pointing  their  ordnance  towards  them  ; 
they  likewise  observed  greater  numbers  of  men  passing’ 
backwards  and  forwards  than  the  business  on  board 
their  ships  required ; which,  with  other  circumstances, 
giving  grounds  of  suspicion,  captain  Hawkins  sent  to 
the  viceroy  to  know  the  meaning  of  those  movements  • 
upon  which  the  viceroy  gave  orders  to  have  every  thing 
removed  that  might  give  offence  to  the  English,  and 
promised  to  be  their  defence  against  any  attempts  which 
his  countrymen  on  shore  might  make  against  them. 
The  captain,  however,  not  being  satisfied  with  this  an- 
swer, and  suspecting  that  a great  number  of  men 
were  concealed  in  a ship  of  900  tons,  which  was  moored 
next  the  Minion,  he  sent  the  master  of  the  Jesus,  who 
understood  the  Spanish  language,  to  learn  of  the  viceroy 
whether  that  was  the  case  or  not.  The  viceroy  finding 
he  could  no  longer  conceal  his  base  and  treacherous 
design,  detained  the  English  messenger,  and  causing 
the  trumpet  to  be  sounded,  the  Spaniards  at  that  signal 
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set  upon  the  English  on  all  sides.  Those  who  were 
upon  the  island,  being  struck  with  fear  at  this  sudden 
alarm,  fled,  thinking  to  recover  their  ships;  but  the 
Spaniards  landing  in  great  numbers  at  several  places  at 
once,  slew  them  all  without  mercy,  except  a few  who 
escaped  on  board  the  Jesus. 

The  great  Spanish  ship  in  which  three  hundred  men 
were  concealed  immediately  fell  on  board  the  Minion, 
but  she  having  put  all  her  hands  to  work  the  moment 
their  suspicions  commenced,  had  in  that  short  space, 
which  was  but  half  an  hour,  weighed  her  anchors,  and 
having  thus  extricated  herself,  and  avoided  the  first 
brunt  of  the  Spaniard,  the  latter  attempted  to  board  the 
Jesus,  which  at  the  same  time  was  attacked  by  two  other 
ships.  These,  however,  with  great  exertions,  and  the 
loss  of  many  men,  she  beat  off,  till  she  had  cut  her 
cable,  and  got  clear  away  also.  As  soon  as  the 
Jesus  and  the  Minion  had  got  two  ships*  lengths 
from  the  Spanish  fleet,  they  began  the  fight,  which 
was  so  furious,  that  in  one  hour  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral's ship  and  another  were  supposed  to  be  sunk, 
and  their  vice-admiral  burned,  so  that  they  had 
little  to  fear  from  the  enemy’s  ships ; but  they  suffered 
extremely  from  the  cannon  on  the  island,  which  sunk 
their  small  ships,  and  mangled  all  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  the  Jesus  in  such  a manner,  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  bringing  her  off.  This  being  the  case,  they  deter- 
mined to  place  her  for  a shelter  to  the  Minion  till  night, 
and  then,  taking  out  of  her  what  victuals  and  neces- 
saries they  could,  to  leave  her  behind.  But  presently 
after  perceiving  two  large  ships  fired  by  the  Spaniard 
bearing  directly  down  upon  them,  the  men  on  board  the 
Minion,  in  great  consternation,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent either  of  the  captain  or  master,  set  sail,  and  made 
off  from  the  Jesus  in  such  haste,  that  captain  Hawkins 
had  scarce  time  to  get  on  board. 

The  Minion  and  the  Judith,  commanded  by  Drake,  a 
name  that  soon  became  terrible  to  the  Spaniards,  were 
the  only  English  ships  that  escaped,  and  captain  Hawkins 
suffered  so  many  miseries  before  he  arrived  in  England, 
that  in  his  own  relation  of  his  unfortunate  expedition, 
he  said,  ‘ If  all  the  miseries  and  troublesome  affairs  of 
this  sorrowful  voyage  were  to  be  perfectly  and  thoroughly 
written,  there  should  need  a painful  man  with  his  pen. 
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and  as  great  a time,  as  he  that  wrote  the  lives  and 
deaths  of  the  Martyrs.’  To  console  him,  however,  for 
his  losses,  or  rather  for  his  behaviour  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha, 
the  queen  ordered  the  heralds  to  make  an  honourable 
augmentation  to  his  arms.  After  this  unhappy  adven- 
ture, he  appears  to  have  given  up  the  career  of  enterprise 
for  a time  ; and  in  1573,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  or 
comptroller  of  the  navy,  which  office  he  discharged 
so  ably,  that  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  more  use- 
ful inventions  into  the  navy,  and  better  regulations,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  also  by  his  representations 
induced  queen  Elizabeth  to  resolve  to  put  the  ‘ navy 
royal'  upon  a better  and  more  regular  footing. 

In  the  ever-memorable  year  1588,  he  acted  as  rear- 
admiral  on  board  her  majesty’s  ship  the  Victory,  and 
had  as  great  a share  of  the  danger  and  honour  of  this 
distinguished  period  as  any  officer  in  the  fleet.  For  his 
services  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in 
1590  was  sent,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Martin  Forbisher, 
having  each  a squadron  of  five  men  of  war,  to  cruise  off 
the  coast  of  Spain,  in  order  to  intercept,  if  possible,  the 
Indian  Spanish  plate  fleet.  But  the  king  obtained  in- 
telligence of  their  design  in  time  to  send  orders  to  his 
commanders  to  winter  in  America,  instead  of  returning 
to  Europe,  so  that  Sir  John  and  his  colleague  spent 
seven  months  off  this  station  without  having  the  good 
fortune  to  take  a single  ship. 

In  1594,  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
* presuming  much  upon  their  own  experience  and  know- 
ledge,' proposed  to  the  queen  another  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies,  on  purpose  to  harass  the  king’  of  Spain, 
so  as  to  divert  him  from  a second  attempt  at  invasion. 
In  this  project  the  queen  concurred,  and  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  expense  of  it.  Their  force  consisted 
of  twenty-six  sail  and  2,500  men.  Six  of  these  were 
queen’s  ships.  Of  all  the  enterprises  throughout  the 
war  there  was  none  from  which  so  much  was  expected, 
and  none  which  turned  out  more  unsuccessful.  This 
principally  arose  from  the  extensive  preparations  which 
Philip  had  made  in  all  quarters  of  his  empire,  and  in 
the  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  the  building  of 
new  ships  of  war  upon  the  most  approved  construction. 
The  English  admirals  sailed  from  Plymouth,  in  August 
1595,  and  after  they  were  at  sea  they  differed  as  to 
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the  plan  of  their  operations — which  is  too  often  the 
case  in  joint  expeditions.  They  at  last  proceeded 
to  Porto  Rico ; but  there  the  Spaniards  were  prepared 
with  a sufficient  force,  and  captured  one  of  the 
stragglers  of  Hawkins’s  fleet,  which  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  he  sickened  and  died  off  Porto 
Rico  on  the  12th  of  November,  1595,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  served  as  an  eminent  com- 
mander at  sea  forty-eight  years,  and  was  treasurer  of 
the  navy  for  twenty-two  years.  Among  other  useful 
improvements  which  he  introduced  into  the  naval  ser- 
vice, there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned— the  chest  at  Chatham,  which  was  suggested 
and  established  by  him  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  a 
voluntary  fund  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  might  be  maimed  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
He  also  liberally  endowed  an  hospital  at  the  same 
place. 


SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

1545—1596. 

This  celebrated  naval  commander  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  illustrious  men  who  have  rendered  their  names 
terrible  to  the  enemies  of  their  country.  He  introduced 
into  naval  warfare  a bravery  and  daring  which  had 
never  been  equalled,  and  his  success  obtained  for  him 
the  title  of  the  English  hero  ; and  his  fame  was  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  with  all  the  fond- 
ness of  national  pride.  He  has  also  the  high  honour  of 
being  the  first  commander  who  circumnavigated  the 
globe.  No  family  of  distinction,  or  even  of  respecta- 
bility, could  lay  claim  to  him.  He  rose  from  obscurity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  an  age 
which  was  particularly  abundant  in  great  names — the 
age  of  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Drake,  a 
sailor,  and  born  in  an  humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Tavy  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  in  1545.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  twelve  sons  ; went  to  sea  at  an  early  age, 
and  conducted  himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
master,  who  was  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  that  at 
his  death  he  bequeathed  to  him  his  vessel.  With  this 
he  continued  his  active  and  industrious  way  of  life;  and 
had  succeeded  in  saving  a little  money,  when  he  learned 
that  his  relative,  captain  Hawkins,  was  fitting  out  an 
expedition  of  four  vessels  for  the  New  World.  He  sold 
his  vessel,  and  repairing  to  Plymouth  with  some  other 
stout  seamen,  embarked  himself  and  his  fortunes  in  the 
adventure  (1567).  On  this  occasion,  at  the  age  of  22,  he 
commanded  the  Judith,  a bark  of  fifty  tons,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish  ships 
in  the  harbour  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  returned  to  England  with  a great  reputa- 
tion, but  much  reduced  in  his  circumstances ; and  to 
repair  his  losses  he  projected  an  enterprise  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he  no  sooner  an- 
nounced than  a sufficient  number  of  volunteers  offered  to 
accompany  him. 

In  1570,  he  sailed  upon  this  first  expedition  with  two 
ships ; and  the  year  after,  with  one  only.  In  these 
voyages  he  was  not  so  successful  as  he  expected,  but 
he  obtained  accurate  information  of  the  places  to  be 
aimed  at. 

In  1572,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  two  small  ves- 
sels of  70  and  25  tons,  three  pinnaces  taken  asun- 
der, to  be  put  together  when  occasion  required,  and  with 
about  seventy-three  men  and  boys.  With  this  trifling 
force  he  sailed  for  Nombre  de  Dios,  which  * was  the 
granary  of  the  New  World,  wherein  the  golden  harvest 
brought  from  Panama  was  hoarded  up  until  it  could  be 
conveyed  to  Spain.’  This  town  he  attacked  during  the 
night,  and  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  from  the  fewness 
of  his  men  he  was  unable  to  retain  possession  so  long  as 
to  enable  him  to  plunder  it.  They  only  saw  the  heaps 
of  bars  of  silver,  but  were  able  to  carry  off  very  little  of 
it.  In  this  affair  Drake  was  wounded  in  the  leg,  one  man 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Having  been  disappointed 
here,  Drake  made  towards  Carthagena,  and  took  several 
vessels  on  his  way  laden  with  provisions.  At  this  time 
he  was  much  assisted  by  a settlement  of  Maroons,  or 
Negroes  who  had  escaped  from  slavery,  and  established 
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themselves  in  freedom  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  These 
people  gave  him  such  information  as  enabled  him  to 
intercept  two  recuas  or  strings  of  mules  laden  with 
silver,  on  their  journey  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  From  these 
they  took  as  much  treasure  as  they  could  carry  away, 
and  buried  the  remainder,  which  consisted  of  several 
tons ; but  one  of  his  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  was  compelled  by  torture  to  discover  the 
place ; so  that  when  Drake  returned  for  a second  lading, 
it  was  almost  all  gone.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
dismiss  their  Maroon  allies,  and  to  prepare  to  return 
home.  Drake  presented  his  sword  to  one  of  their  chiefs, 
Pedro,  who  had  taken  a great  fancy  to  it;  and  in  grate- 
ful return  this  chief  gave  him  four  wedges  of  gold,  which 
he  threw  into  the  common  stock,  with  this  remarkable 
expression,  that  ‘ he  thought  it  but  just,  that  such  as 
bore  the  charge  of  so  uncertain  a voyage  on  his  credit, 
should  share  the  utmost  advantages  that  voyage  pro- 
duced.’ Then  embarking  his  men  with  all  the  wealth 
he  had  obtained,  which  was  very  considerable,  he  bore 
away  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1573. 

His  success  in  this  voyage,  joined  to  his  honourable 
behaviour  towards  those  who  had  contributed  towards 
the  expense  of  the  expedition,  gained  him  a high  repu- 
tation, which  was  further  increased  by  the  noble  use  he 
made  of  his  riches.  For,  fitting  out  three  stout  frigates 
at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  to  Ireland,  where,  under 
Walter  earl  of  Essex,  father  of  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who  was  beheaded,  he  served  as  a volunteer,  and 
performed  many  gallant  exploits.  After  the  death  of  his 
noble  patron,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  queen  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
It  is  said  that  the  queen  encouraged  him  to  undertake 
the  great  expedition  which  he  had  long  been  meditating, 
and  which  renders  his  name  so  famous  in  history — the 
first  English  voyage  round  the  world. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  friends  and  adventurers  ; 
it  consisted  of  five  small  vessels  of  100,  80,  50,  30,  and 
15  tons,  manned  with  an  able  and  efficient  crew  of  164 
men,  gentlemen,  and  sailors ; and  plentifully  supplied 
with  provisions  for  a long  voyage.  He  sailed  from 
Plymouth  in  November  1577,  and  after  encountering  a 
violent  storm,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  refit;  and 
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set  forth  a second  time  with  better  fortune,  on  the  13th 
of  December. 

On  the  13th  of  March  he  passed  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April  made  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
lat.  30°,  and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he 
was  separated  from  two  of  his  ships;  but  rejoining  them 
afterwards,  he  took  the  crews  and  stores  out  of  them, 
and  caused  them  to  be  destroyed.  On  the  29th  of  May 
he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  where,  on  some 
charges  of  mutiny,  the  particulars  of  which  come  very 
obscurely  to  our  knowledge,  he  put  Doughty,  the  officer 
next  to  him  in  command,  to  death.  This  action  has 
been  variously  represented  by  historians;  some  have 
blamed  Drake  with  great  severity,  others  excuse  him 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the 
whole  expedition.  All  that  can  now  be  said  is,  that 
Doughty  was  adjudged  to  suffer  death  according  to 
the  forms  of  a regular  court-martial,  and  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  died  in  forgiveness  with  Drake,  and 
acknowledging  the  justness  of  his  sentence. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Drake  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  and  on  the  25th  of  September  he  entered  the 
South  Sea,  having  separated  from  the  rest  of  his 
squadron,  which  he  never  afterwards  rejoined.  But 
notwithstanding  this  diminution  of  his  strength,  he 
pursued  his  voyage  with  undaunted  resolution,  coasting 
along  the  rich  shores  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  taking- 
opportunities  of  capturing  Spanish  ships,  or  of  attacking 
their  settlements  on  shore,  till  his  crew  were  satiated 
with  the  plunder  they  had  collected. 

It  "would  occupy  too  much  space  to  even  enumerate 
the  number  of  prizes  which  they  captured  at  various 
places,  and  the  quantities  of  silver  and  gold  and  other 
valuable  commodities  of  which  they  plundered  the  Spa- 
niards. The  following  may  serve  as  a sample  of  the 
whole.  Drake  entered  the  port  of  Callao,  and  after 
rifling  a number  of  vessels  of  their  most  valuable 
property,  he  learned  that  a richly  laden  treasure-ship, 
called  the  Cacafuego,  had  lately  sailed  for  Payta.  He 
made  all  speed  to  the  north  to  overtake  this  vessel.  His 
ovyn  ship,  the  Hind,  coasted  along  at  about  a league  and 
a-half  from  the  land,  and  the  pinnace  kept  close  in  shore. 
Alter  some  days  they  stopped  a vessel  bound  for  Callao, 
from  which  they  * took  a lamp  and  a fountain  of  silver/ 
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and  learned  that  she  had  seen  the  treasure-ship  three 
days  before.  At  Payta  they  boarded  another,  and  were  told 
that  the  Cacafuego  had  left  that  port  two  days  before. 
On  the  morrow  they  captured  a ship  bound  for  Panama, 
and  sent  the  crew  and  passengers  ashore.  In  this  prize 
they  found  forty  bars  of  silver,  eighty  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  a golden  crucifix  * set  with  goodly  great 
emeralds.’  . They  crossed  the  line  on  February  24th  ; 
and  Drake  promised  to  give  his  chain  of  gold  to  the 
man  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  descry  ‘ the 
golden  prize.’  On  March  1st,  his  brother,  John  Drake, 
espied  the  object  of  their  long  chase,  about  four  leagues 
to  seaward.  They  made  all  sail,  but  this  was  not  wanted, 
for  the  Spanish  captain,  Juan  de  Anton,  made  towards 
them,  to  know  what  they  were  and  what  they  wanted. 
When  they  were  near  enough,  Drake  hailed  them  to 
strike,  and  on  their  refusing,  ‘ with  a great  piece  he  shot 
her  mast  overboard,’  and  having  wounded  the  master 
with  an  arrow,  the  ship  yielded.  They  took  possession, 
and  carried  her  out  to  sea  all  that  night  and  the  next 
day  and  night,  making  all  the  way  they  could.  Being- 
then  at  safe  distance  from  the  coast  they  stopped,  and 
lay  by  their  prize  four  days,  taking  out  her  cargo  and 
transferring  it  to  their  own  ship.  rl  hey  found  in  her 
great  riches,  as  jewels  and  precious  stones,  thirteen 
chests  full  of  reales  of  plate,  eighty  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  silver.  The  value  of  the 
whole  may  be  estimated  at  about  £250,000,  and  the 
captors  congratulated  themselves  that  their  ship  might 
now  be  called  the  Golden  Hind.* 

Drake  now  considered  that  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
venged himself  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  injuries 
which  he  had  personally  received  from  them,  and 
supposing  that  her  majesty  at  his  return  would  rest 
satisfied  with  this  service,  he  determined  to  return  home 
with  the  great  booty  which  he  had  collected.  But  this 
required  consideration,  as  the  whole  coast  of  Chili  and 
Peru  was  in  such  alarm,  that  a stop  was  put  to  all 
maritime  trade,  and  it  was  probable  that  ships  would 
be  fitted  out  to  intercept  his  return.  It  was  not  now 

* When  Drake  dismissed  the  captain,  he  wrote  a receipt  upon  the 
ship’s  register  for  the  whole  of  the  treasure;  and  also  gave  a letter 
of  safe-conuact  in  case  the  captain  might  meet  with  the  other  ships 
of  his  squadron,  and  he  prayed  that  if  they  wanted  any  thing  from 
his  ships  that  they  might  pay  double  for  it. 
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his  business  to  encounter  any  danger  that  could  be 
avoided  and  this  led  him  to  endeavour  to  discover  a 
passage  between  the  great  seas  at  the  opposite  extremity 

alon^th10^1110  th®Atlantic  ocean;  but  after  coasting 
along  the  shore  of  North  America  to  the  latitude  of  48°, 
the  cold  became  so  intense  as  to  discourage  his  men,  and 
induce  hnn  to  put  back  ten  degrees,  and  then  to  steer 
across  the  Pacific  for  the  Moluccas,  and  thence  to  Java. 

? wiled  Tight  across  the  Indian  ocean  to  the 

on  the  I5th°„f  ?°Pe’  hS  d°“bled  With0ut  accident 

on  the  15th  of  June.  At  this  time  he  had  fifty-seven  men 

on  board  his  ship,  and  but  three  casks  of  water.  After 
laving  crossed  the  line  he  steered  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  which  he  reached  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 
there  watered.  He  finally  entered  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth on  Sunday,  the  26th  of  September,  1580,  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  nearly  ten  months.  In  this 
C°mPlete,y  circumnavigated  the  globe,  being 
, rst  Englishman  and  the  first  commander-in-chief 
who  had  done  it;  and  the  wealth  which  he  brought  home 
was  immense.*  In  the  following  April,  the  quefn  vis! ted 
ns  ship  at  Deptford,  and  honoured  it  and  him  by  going 
on  board  to  partake  of  a banquet;  and  on  that  occasion  shf 
confeiredon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in  testimony 
of  he^  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct.  She  likewise 
gave  directions  for  the  preservation  of  his  ship,  that  it 
might  remain  a monument  of  his  own  and  his  country's 
glory.  Many  years  after,  when  it  began  to  decay,  it  was 
b oken  up ; and  a chair,  made  of  the  planks,  was  presented 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  still  preserved. 

1 he  next  great  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  planned  after  Elizabeth  had  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  Philip  had  then  laid  an  em- 
bargo  upon  all  English  ships,  goods,  and  subjects,  in  bis 

losThvT5  and  the  <lueen  authorised  such  as  sustained 
Joss  by  this  measure  to  indemnify  themselves  by  taking 
and  arresting  all  merchandise  and  ships  belonging 

Not  Wherever  the?  couId  them. 

an  arTn!™  l°r  War  at  her  °Wn  d00rs’  she  fitted  out 
an  armament,  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  ships  and 

pinnaces.  Drake  was  appointed  admiral,  Martin  For- 
bu!  t^comamunderPdi™<?^i  ‘the  navigation  of  .he  globe. 
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bisher  vice-admiral,  and  captain  Carlisle  commanded  the 
land  forces.  The  soldiers  and  seamen  amounted  to  2,300. 
This  expedition  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  coast  of 
Spain  on  the  14th  of  September,  1585,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  passage  they  took  St.  Jago,  near  Cape  Verde, 
by  surprise  ; and  found  in  it  plenty  of  provisions,  but 
no  riches.  They  then  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  and  took  St. 
Domingo  by  assault,  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  ransom 
their  houses  by  a sum  of  money.  Carthagena  fell  next 
into  their  hands,  which  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
They  burned  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Helen’s,  two  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  sailing  along  the  American 
coast  they  visited  the  colony  that  had  recently  been 
planted  in  Virginia,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, and  found  the  colonists  in  the  greatest  distress. 
Sir  Francis  was  induced  to  take  them  all  on  board  his 
ships,  to  the  number  of  103,  and  after  a passage  of  thirty 
days  the  fleet  arrived  in  safety  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  these  colonists  who  brought  with  them  a 
quantity  of  tobacco,  and  introduced  the  use  of  it  into 
England.  The  booty  obtained  in  this  expedition  was 
estimated  at  £60,000,  which  was  considered  moderate ; 
but  on  this  occasion  it  was  rather  the  object  of  Sir 
Francis  to  distress  the  enemy  than  to  enrich  himself. 

In  1587  he  sailed  to  Lisbon,  with  a fleet  of  thirty  sail, 
and  having  intelligence  that  many  ships  were  collected 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  which  were  to  have  made  part  of  the 
armada,  he  entered  that  port  and  burnt  upwards  of  10,000 
tons  of  shipping,  which  he  merrily  called  * singeing  the 
king  of  Spain’s  beard.’  From  thence  he  sailed  to  the 
island  of  Tercera,  where  he  captured  a large  and  valu- 
able carrack  from  the  East  Indies,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  England.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
he  expended  a considerable  sum  of  money  in  supplying 
Plymouth  with  spring  water,  which  the  inhabitants  un- 
til then  had  been  obliged  to  fetch  from  a considerable 
distance.  The  head  of  the  spring  from  which  it  was 
brought,  is  between  seven  ^nd  eight  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line  ; but  by  indentings  and  circlings  it  is  con- 
veyed about  twenty-four  miles. 

In  1558,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral, 
under  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  here  his  usual 
good  fortune  attended  him,  for  he  captured  a large  gal- 
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leon  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  surren- 
dered at  the  first  mention  of-  his  name.  On  board  this 
vessel  was  found  a great  treasure,  of  which  he  distributed 
50,000  ducats  among  his  seamen  and  soldiers,  which  act 
of  generosity  greatly  increased  the  affection  they  had 
always  borne  to  their  valiant  commander.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  concealed,  that  through  an  oversight  of  his 
the  admiral  ran  the  utmost  hazard  of  being  taken  by 
the  enemy  ; for  Drake  being  appointed  on  the  first  night 
of  the  contest  to  carry  lights  for  the  direction  of  the 
fleet,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  some  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Hanse  towns  and  neglected  that  duty,  which  mis- 
led the  admiral  to  follow  the  Spanish  lights,  and  remain 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet  until  day-break.  His  suc- 
ceeding services,  however,  sufficiently  effaced  the  memory 
of  this  mistake,  the  greatest  execution  done  on  the  Spa- 
niards being  performed  by  the  squadron  under  his 
command.* 

In  the  following  year  he  commanded  as  admiral  the 
fleet  sent  to  establish  Don  Antonio  as  king  of  Portu- 
gal, the  command  of  the  land  forces  being  given  to 
Sir  John  Norris:  but  a difference  of  opinion  arising  be- 
tween the  commanders,  soon  after  the  expedition  sailed, 
it  proved  unsuccessful.  The  ground  of  their  difference 
was  this  — the  general  wa3  determined  to  land  at  the 
Groyne,  whereas  the  admiral  and  the  naval  officers  were 
for  sailing  to  Lisbon  directly;  and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  if  their  advice  had  been  taken  the  enterprise 
would  have  succeeded ; for  the  time  thus  wasted  by  the 
English  was  employed  by  the  Spaniards  in  improving 
their  means  of  defence,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  effectual  impression  on  them.  Sir  John  Norris, 
indeed,  marched  by  land  to  Lisbon,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake 
very  imprudently  promised  to  sail  up  the  river  with  his 
whole  fleet ; but  when,  he  sawr  the  consequences  that 
would  have  attended  the  performance,  he  chose  rather  to 
break  his  promise  than  to  hazard  the  queen’s  navy.  For 
this  he  was  severely  reproached  by  Norris,  and  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  whole  design  was  imputed  to  his  failure 
in  performing  what  he  had  undertaken.  But  Sir  Francis, 
on  his  return,  fully  justified  himself  to  the  queen  and 
council,  and  shewed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  fleet  to 

* IMs  services  on  this  occasion  are  more  fully  detailed  in  the  life 
of  lord  Howard. 
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have  sailed  up  the  river  to  Lisbon,  while  the  castle  of 
Belam  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

His  next  service  was  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  1595,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
lite  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  A misunderstanding*  between 
the  two  commanders  appears  again  to  have  defeated 
this  enterprise.  On  the  day  that  Sir  John  died  the 
fleet  anchored  within  range  of  the  forts  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  suffered  severely  for  this  imprudence.  One  shot 
wounded  the  mizzen  of  Drake's  ship,  another  entered  the 
steerage,  where  he  was  at  supper,  struck  the  stool 
from  under  him,  killed  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford  and  mas- 
ter Brown,  and  wounded  several  others.  The  death 
of  the  latter  led  Sir  Francis  to  exclaim,  ‘ I could  grieve 
for  thee ! but  now  is  no  time  for  me  to  let  down  my 
spirits.’  No  time  was  lost  in  removing  to  a safer  distance, 
and  on  the  following  night  they  made  a desperate 
attempt  with  twenty-five  pinnaces,  boats,  and  shallops, 
to  enter  the  road,  but  the  Spaniards  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  a vigorous  defence,  by  sinking  one  large 
galleon  which  was  the  principal  object  of  the  attack, 
after  the  treasure  had  been  removed,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  channel,  arid  drawing  up  a great  many  ships  so  as  to 
lender  the  passage  impracticable.  They  opened  a heavy 
fire,  both  from  the  ships  and  forts,  upon  the  English  ; 
and  this  became  more  destructive  when  they  had 
succeeded  with  their  fire-works  in  kindling  some  of 
the  ships,  for  by  that  light  the  forts  were  enabled  to 
direct  their  shot.  Sir  Francis  persisted  in  his  attempt 
until  forty  or  fifty  men  were  killed,  and  as  many 
more  wounded.  Defeated,  but  not  disheartened,  they 
returned  to  the  fleet,  and  remained  at  anchor  the  next 
day,  and,  as  if  unwilling  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
they  lingered  for  another  day,  and  then  abandoned  the 
attempt  as  hopeless.  Taking  a final  departure  from  Puer- 
to Rico,  he  steered  for  the  main  land,  where  he  destroyed 
the  town  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  except  the  churches,  and 
the  house  of  a lady,  who  had  written  to  request  him 
to  spare  it.  He  likewise  burnt  other  villages,  and  the 
towns  of  Santa  Martha  and  Nombre  de  Dios.  The 
reason  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  Spaniards  refused 
to  ransom  any  of  these  places,  and  consequently  the 
booty  taken  proved  very  inconsiderable.  On  the  29th 
of  December  he  dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  with 
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750  men  towards  Panama,  but  that  officer  returned  on 
the  2nd  of  January,  finding  the  design  of  taking  the 
place  impracticable.  This  disappointment  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  admiral’s  mind,  that  it  threw  him 
into  a fever,  attended  with  a flux,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  28th  January,  1596,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

‘ Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  poisoned,  but  of 
this  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  : the  climate 
was  poison  enough,  and  a wounded  spirit  may  perhaps 
have  predisposed  the  body  to  imbibe  it. 

‘ T.he  fleet  anchored  the  same  day  at  Puerto  Bello ; 
and  it  was  in  sight  of  that  place  “ from  whence  he  had 
borrowed  so  large  a reputation  by  his  fortunate  success,” 
that  Drake  received  a sailor’s  funeral,  his  body  in  a 
leaden  coffin  being  committed  to  the  deep,  under  the 
volleys  of  musketry  and  firing  of  guns  in  all  the  ships  of 
the  fleet.  The  remaining  history  of  the  expedition  may 
be  briefly  told : the  fleet  directed  its  course  to  Santa 
Martha,  and  fell  in  with  twenty  sail  of  the  enemy,  being 
part  of  a fleet  which  had  been  sent  out  to  attack  them  ; 
an  action  commenced,  which  continued  until  sunset,  but 
it  terminated  in  both  fleets  taking  opposite  courses. 

I he  English  fleet  then  returned  to  Plymouth  in  a weak- 
ened state.’* 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is  described  to  have  been  low  of 
stature,  but  well-proportioned,  with  a very  round  head, 
his  hair  of  a fine  brown,  his  beard  full  and  comely,  his 
eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a fair  complexion,  with  a fresh 
open,  and  very  engaging  countenance.  As  navigation 
had  been  his  whole  study,  so  he  understood  it  thoroughly, 
and  was  perfect  master  of  every  branch  of  his  profession, 
particularly  of  astronomy,  and  the  application  thereof  to 
the  art  of  navigation.  It  was  the  felicity  of  this  com- 
mander to  live  under  the  reign  of  a princess  who  never 
iailed  to  distinguish  merit,  or  to  bestow  her  favours 
where  she  saw  desert.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  always 
her  favourite,  and  she  gave  an  instance  of  it  in  a quarrel 
which  he  had  with  his  countryman.  Sir  Bernard  Drake 
whose  arms  Sir  Francis  had  assumed,  which  so  provoked 
the  other  that,  he  gave  him  a blow.  The  queen  espoused 
the  part  ot  Sir  Francis,  and  gave  him  a new  coat 
which  was  thus  blazoned— Sable  a Fess  wavey  between 
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two  pole  stars  argent;  and  for  his  crest,  a ship  on  a globe 
under  Ruff,  held  by  a cable,  with  a hand  out  of  the 
clouds;  over  it  this  motto,  Auxilio  dviitio  — underneath. 
Sic  parvis  magna ; in  the  rigging  whereof  was  hung- 
by  the  heels  a Wivern  gull , which  was  the  arms  of  Sir 
Bernard  Drake. 

Sir  Francis  left  a widow,  who  afterwards  married 
William  Courtenay,  Esq.,  of  Powderham  Castle,  but  had 
no  children.  The  property  which  he  left  is  said  to  have 
been  much  reduced  by  a prosecution  of  the  crown  for  a 
pretended  debt,  which,  if  such  were  the  case,  is  little  cre- 
ditable to  the  queen  who  permitted  it.  He  left  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  a nephew,  who  was  cre- 
ated a baronet  by  James  I.  and  represented  the  county 
of  Devon  in  parliament.  Sir  Francis  himself  was  twice 
returned  to  parliament— once  for  Tregony,  in  Cornwall 
and  afterwards  for  Plymouth. 
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CHAP.  III. 

From  the  accession  of  James  /.  to  the  death  of 
Queen  A nne. 

A new  era  in  the  maritime  history  of  England  succeeded 
the  demise  of  Elizabeth.  James  I.,  a contrast  to  his 
heroic  predecessor,  was  so  desirous  of  peace,  that  he 
reckoned  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  obtain  it,  except  that  of 
winning  it  by  the  sword ; and  as  his  ideas  of  his  own 
diplomatic  skill  were  boundless,  he  temporised  and  ne- 
gotiated, when  others  would  have  fought.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  his  reign  commenced  with 
peculiar  difficulties : two  hostile  nations  were  to  be  fused 
into  one  people  ; and  it  required  a long  period  of  peace 
to  accomplish  this  event,  which  was  of  much  greater 
importance  than  any  series  of  splendid  victories.  On 
his  accession  he  concluded  a.  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
and  Austria,  which  enabled  the  country  to  withdraw 
its  attention  from  the  unprofitable  pursuits  of  war,  and 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace. 

In  pursuing  his  peaceful  policy,  James  did  not  neglect 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  British  flag;  and  on  the 
encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  French  being  repre- 
sented to  him,  he  dispatched  a fleet,  in  1604,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Monson,  to  maintain  the  rights 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  from  his  predecessors. 
This  brave  admiral  obliged  the  Dutch  and  French  to  pay 
the  accustomed  honours  to  his  flag  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  held  the  command  of  the  narrow  seas, 
which  was  for  a period  of  twelve  years.  He  obliged 
the  Dutch  and  French  fishing  vessels  to  take  out  a li- 
cense, before  they  were  allowed  to  fish  on  the  British 
coasts.  He  also  made  a voyage  round  Great  Britain  and 
Ii  eland  to  scour  the  seas  of  pirates,  which  service  was 
performed  in  three  months. 

1 he  encouragement  of  trade  was  more  agreeable  to  the 
pacific  mind  of  James,  and  it  had  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  promoting  the  development  of  national  wealth, 
and  creating  the  future  sources  of  naval  power — a mer- 
cantile marine.  The  incorporation  of  the  East  India 
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Company  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  his 
reign  ; until  then,  the  trade  to  that  country  had  only  been 
carried  on  by  individuals.  But  on  their  establishment 
as  a body,  they  fitted  out  a fleet  in  a.d.  1612,  the  vessels 
of  which  consisted  of  the  New  Year’s  Gift  of  650  tons, 
the  Hector  of  500,  the  Merchants’  Hope  of  300,  and  the 
Solomon  of  200  ; and,  as  they  were  designed  to  establish 
an  English  trade  in  the  Eastern  world  in  the  face  of 
powerful  rivals,  they  were  fitted  for  war  as  well  as  mer- 
chandise. The  enterprise  of  the  owners  was  rewarded 
by  the  result.  When  this  small  fleet  arrived  in  India, 
and  obtained  from  the  court  of  Delhi  permission  to  esta- 
blish a factory  at  Surat,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
assailed  it  with  an  overwhelming  force,  consisting  of  six 
galleons  (that  is,  war  ships  of  the  largest  size  then  used), 
three  ships  of  inferior  rate,  two  galleys,  and  sixty  smaller 
vessels.  The  English  ships  boldly  encountered  this  fear- 
ful disparity,  and  obtained  a complete  victory.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  and  subsequent  successes,  the  company 
enlarged  their  sphere  of  enterprise  ; and  a ship  of  12no 
tons,  the  largest  merchant  vessel  that  had  ever  been 
seen  in  England,  was  built  expressly  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  which  James,  after  having  dined  on  board, 
named  the  Trade’s  Increase. 

While  an  English  company  was  thus  securing  the 
rich  traffic  of  the  East,  the  merchant  marine  in  general 
had  unfortunately  been  on  the  decrease.  After  the 
peace  with  Spain,  the  English  merchants  had  become 
remiss  in  building  ships,  preferring  to  hire  those  belong- 
ing to  strangers;  so  that  in  1615,  there  were  not  above 
ten  ships,  belonging  to  the  port  of  London,  exceeding 
200  tons  burden.  Upon  this  the  Trinity  House  petitioned 
the  king  to  prohibit  the  export  of  any  goods  in  foreign 
bottoms,  so  that  the  merchants  should  be  obliged  to  build 
\ essels  lor  carrying  on  their  trade ; but  so  far  had  the 
infatuation  gone,  that  the  merchants  resisted  this  pro- 
posal, and  petitioned  the  king  to  permit  the  conveyance 
of  British  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels.  Accident  at 
length  awoke  them  to  their  own  .interest,  and  that  of 
the  nation.  Two  Dutch  ships,  each  of  300  tons  burden, 
belonging  to  Dutch  residents  in  London,  entered  the 
port,  laden  with  cotton  and  coffee  ; and  certain  English 
merchants,  who  were  looking  on,  were  struck  with  the 
conviction  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  foreigners. 
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contrasted  with  their  own  ruinous  negligence.  In  a 
happy  hour  they  proclaimed  their  sentiments,  and  the 
impulse  became  general.  A contrary  petition  to  that  of 
the  preceding  year  was  now  addressed  to  James;  upon 
which  a proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  any  English 
subject  to  export  or  import  goods  in  any  but  English 
bottoms.  This  had  the  immediate  effect  of  inducing 
the  merchants  to  turn  their  attention  to  ship-building, 
large  and  well-armed  merchant  ships  were  built  with 
rapidity,  and  the  country  resumed  its  nautical  habits. 
Such  indeed  was  the  increase  in  shipping,  that  in  1622 
(only  seven  years  after  the  period  when  the  port  of  Lon- 
don was  so  poor  in  naval  resources),  Newcastle  alone  pos- 
sessed one  hundred  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  burden. 

Although  James  was  so  devoted  a lover  of  quiet,  he 
justly  appreciated  the  source  of  national  safety,  and 
therefore  the  royal  fleet  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
his  attention.  During  the  five  years  preceding  1623,  he 
had  built  ten  new  ships,  by  which  the  navy  was  aug- 
mented nearly  a fourth  ; and  to  this  important  purpose 
he  devoted  £50,000  per  annum,  besides  timber  from  the 
royal  forests  to  the  value  of  £36,000.  Among  the  new 
ships  thus  added  was  the  Royal  Prince,  at  that  time 
reckoned  the  master-piece  of  naval  architecture.  It  was 
114  feet  in  length,  of  1400  tons  burden,  and  pierced  for 
sixty-four  pieces  of  ordnance;  and  it  was  richly  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  carving,  painting,  and  gilding. 
In  the  ship  building  of  this  period,  we  find  that  the 
modern  principles  were  now  adopted,  as  nearly  the  same 
proportion  was  observed  between  the  tonnage  of  a ship 
and  the  number  of  its  guns,  as  at  present  prevails.  In- 
deed, sh ip-building  and  cannon-founding  were  the  arts 
for  which  England  was  particularly  famed  during  this 
period ; and  in  the  latter  they  had  acquired  such  profi- 
ciency, that  every  parliament  of  James  I.  made  heavy 
complaints  against  the  exportation  of  ordnance. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  temper  of  James,  this 
mighty  instrument  of  defence  and  aggression  was  so  dor- 
mant during  his  reign,  that  the  naval  history  of  England 
was  almost  a blank  ; the  only  expedition  of  a warlike 
nature  being  that  prepared  against  the  Algerines,  in 
1620,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations  committed  upon 
the  English  merchants.  Six  royal  and  fourteen  merchant 
ships  were  sent  on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of 
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the  vice-admiral  of  England,  Sir  Robert  Manse! . On 
the  arrival  of  this  fleet  before  Algiers,  the  admiral  was 
iuformed  by  the  governor  that  he  had  received  orders  to 
treat  the  English  with  the  greatest  respect,  which  led  to 
a negotiation  that  terminated  without  any  benefit  to 
the  English. 

The  English  fleet  continued  in  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  winter.  The  admiral  in  the  spring  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attack  upon  Algiers,  and,  if 
possible,  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbour.  In 
May  the  attempt  was  made,  but  from  gross  mismanage- 
ment it  did  not  succeed,  and  in  June  the  fleet  returned 
to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  a people  were  daily 
rising  into  importance,  with  whom  England  was  soon 
to  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  These  were 
the  Dutch,  who  at  present  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of 
James’s  pacific  system,  so  that  they  repeatedly  insulted 
the  English  coast,  by  attacking  and  capturing  their 
enemies,  even  under  the  protection  of  its  batteries.  But 
the  redress  of  these  grievances,  as  well  as  the  atrocious 
a flair  of  Amboyna,*  which  gave  birth  to  the  national 
hatred  against  the  Dutch,  was  reserved  for  a more 
vigorous  administration. 

The  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  almost  as 
barren  of  nautical  events  as  that  of  his  father,  so 
that  the  only  two  expeditions  worthy  of  notice  were 
those  against  Cadiz  and  Rochelle,  both  of  which  ter- 
minated in  failure  and  disgrace.  In  consequence  of 
war  being  declared  against  Spain,  an  English  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  in  1625,  to  act  in  the  Mediterranean,  aided  by 
Dutch  reinforcements,  the  whole  strength  of  which 
amounted  to  above  eighty  sail  commanded  by  lord  Wim- 
bleton,  and  carrying  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Such, 
however,  were  the  delays,  occasioned  by  the  debates 
between  the  naval  and  military  commanders,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  leisure  to  anticipate  the  attack  by  forti- 
fying Cadiz  ; so  that,  although  the  city  was  finally  obliged 
to  surrender,  it  was  at  a great  expense  of  men,  while 
the  enemy  were  enabled  to  save  their  shipping.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  soldiers  and  sailors  were  allowed 

* This  is  one  of  the  Moluccas,  at  which  the  English,  by  treaty, 
had  a factory,  as  well  as  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  were  the  most  power- 
ful, and,  under  some  pretence,  seized  the  principal  persons  of  the 
English  factory  and  put  them  to  death,  and  expelled  the  others  from 
the  island. 
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to  go  on  shore  at  pleasure ; and  there  they  drank  so 
largely  of  the  rich  wine  of  the  country,  that  a conta- 
gious disease  spread  through  the  whole  fleet.  On  this 
account,  the  armament  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
after  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  suffered  all  the 
consequences  of  the  most  ruinous  discomfiture.  The 
expedition  to  Rochelle,  undertaken  in  1627,  for  the  relief 
of  the  French  Protestants,  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
disgraceful  to  the  English  nation.  The  war  itself  had 
been  entered  into  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke  of 
-Buckingham,  who  was  moved  by  mere  personal  pique 
and  envy  against  France,  or  rather  against  its  minister, 
backed  by  his  vain  glorious  love  of  the  French  queen  ; 
and,  as  if  this  cause  had  not  been  enough  to  render  it 
unpopular,  the  duke  himself  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand. The  fleet  consisted  of  a hundred  ships;  the 
trench  had  no  naval  force  with  which  they  could  meet 
it  at  sea;  and,  although  they  received  such  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Spaniards  as  enabled  them  at  last  to 
out  number  their  enemies,  they  still  kept  aloof  from  a 
naval  combat.  But  the  imbecility  of  Buckingham  soon 
destroyed  these  advantages,  by  selecting  the  most  dif- 
ficult point  of  attack,  which  was  the  port  of  St.  Martin, 
in  the  island  of  Rhe;  and  the  French  ships  so  effectually 
reinforced  the  garrison,  that  the  English  commander 
wasted  time  and  resources  in  a hopeless  siege.  In  this 
situation,  the  French  army,  which  had  gradually  been 
collected  to  the  spot,  made  a furious  attack  upon  the 
besiegers,  in  consequence  of  which  a complete  rout 
ensued  ; and  the  English,  having  lost  2000  men,  fled  to 
their  ships,  and  returned  home.  The  religious  and 
political  feelings  of  the  nation  were  equally  maddened 
by  this  termination,  the  whole  weight  of  which  fell  first 
upon  the  unfortunate  favourite  ; and  while  he  was 
making  every  effort  for  a second  expedition,  to  retrieve 
his  lost  reputation,  he  fell  by  the  stroke  of  an  assassin, 
and  was  succeeded,  as  high  admiral,  by  the  earl  of 
Lyndsay.  (Aug.  23,  1628.) 

The  misfortunes  of  the  expedition  to  Rochelle  did 
not  terminate  with  the  death  of  the  obnoxious  Buck- 
ingham. They  had  commenced  with  the  first  idea  of 
the  measure,  by  occasioning  the  levying  of  ship-money, 
a tax  which,  although  common  in  former  times,  was' 
unfitted  for  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; and 
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although  the  money  was  honourably  expended  in  the 
national  defence,  yet  the  nature  and  extent  of  kingly 
authority  were  now  so  much  better  understood,  that  the 
royal  pleasure  to  impose  the  tax  was  justly  called  in  ques- 
tion. This  too,  unfortunately,  was  not  the  only  occasion  in 
which  Charles  was  obliged  to  try  the  experiment.  The 
French,  who  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  navy  of 
England,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
Dutch  against  the  English  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  Happily,  however,  the  war  on  this  occasion, 
between  England  and  Holland,  was  upon  paper  only, 
in  which  Grotius  and  Selden  were  the  chief  combatants; 
and  much  ink  was  shed  in  the  dissertations  of  ‘ Mare 
Liberum ,’  and  * Mare  Clausum Charles  regarding  this 
contest  as  a prelude  to  more  weighty  demonstrations, 
proceeded  to  reinforce  his  fleet;  and  here  again  the 
obnoxious  tax  was  brought  into  operation.  In  1635, 
however,  a fleet  of  forty  sail  was  sent  out  against  the 
French  and  Dutch,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Lyndsay,  with  orders  not  to  attack,  but  rather  to  prevent 
hostilities ; and  this  was  so  effectually  done,  that 
although  the  enemy  had  a large  force  at  sea,  nothing 
on  their  part  was  attempted.  In  the  succeeding  year 
a similar  expedition  was  necessary,  and  the  same  means 
were  adopted  to  fit  it  out ; and  fifty  sail,  with  several 
smaller  vessels,  were  sent  under  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. The  French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards,  were 
quelled  by  this  display ; and  the  latter  were  compelled 
to  recognise  the  claims  of  Britain  to  maritime  sove- 
reignty. 

When  the  rupture  commenced  between  Charles  and 
his  parliament,  the  possession  of  the  royal  navy  was 
a matter  of  the  utmost  moment ; and  when  the  latter 
obtained  the  command  of  the  shipping,  they  were  enabled 
to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  king’s 
party  from  abi-oad.  But  on  displacing  the  earl  of 
Warwick  from  the  command,  a large  portion  of  the 
fleet  deserted  the  cause  of  the  parliament,  in  disgust, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert. 
Thus,  the  naval  as  well  as  the  military  force  of  Britain 
was  divided  into  two  parties,  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  employed  in  the  task  of  mutual  destruction  ; and 
such  was  the  ardour  with  which  the  civil  contest  was 
carried  on  at  sea,  that  when  the  parliament  assumed 
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the  government,  it  could  muster  no  more  than  fourteen 
ships  of  two  decks.  But  so  great  was  the  energy  of  the 
new  administration,  and  the  zeal  with  which  it  endea* 
voured  to  repair  this  deficiency,  that  only  three  years 
after  the  execution  of  Charles  the  parliament  had 
twenty-three  ships  of  first,  second,  and  third  rates, 
thirty-two  fourth  rates,  and  fifty  of  inferior  size.  (1051.) 

Nothing  can  give  us  a more  striking  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  the  English  rulers  at  this  period,  than  the  naval  war 
of  the  Commonwealth  against  Holland,  in  1652.  The 
Dutch,  by  the  practice  and  victories  of  half  a century, 
had  become  the  great  maritime  power  of  Eui'ope  : their 
navy  amounted  to  a hundred  and  fifty  line-of-battle 
ships  ; and  their  mercantile  resources  were  so  extensive, 
that  they  could  create  fleets  with  a rapidity  incompre- 
hensible to  more  powerful,  but  less  industrious,  nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  English  parliament  had  but  a 
small  fleet;  the  sailors  were  unskilful,  and  the  officers 
unpractised  in  naval  tactics ; and  the  maritime  history 
of  the  country,  for  the  two  previous  reigns,  had  been 
little  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  confi- 
dence. A case  such  as  this  was  well  qualified  to  call 
forth  the  energy  of  the  British  character,  and  motives 
were  in  store  to  justify  the  measure.  The  parliament, 
echoing  the  cry  of  the  nation  at  large,  complained  of 
the  still  unrevenged  massacre  of  the  English  at  Am- 
boyna,  the  recent  assassination  of  Dr.  Dorislaus  its 
ambassador,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  recognise 
the  British  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  while  its  real  motive 
was  to  countei*poise  the  ascendancy  of  Cromwell,  by  the 
establishment  of  a naval  power.  The  Dutch  met  these 
open  remonstrances  by  complaints  of  the  insults  they 
had  endured  from  the  English  at  sea,  and  the  almost 
piratical  fashion  in  which  their  shipping  and  commerce 
had  been  attacked.  But,  like  their  enemies,  they  had 
also  a motive  for  war,  which  they  could  not  openly 
avow.  The  parliament  had  prohibited  the  importation 
of  goods  except  in  English  bottoms,  or  the  ships  of  those 
countries  in  which  the  goods  had  been  produced ; and 
as  Holland  produced  nothing,  and  could  only  subsist 
by  traffic,  this  edict  destroyed  its  trade  with  Britain, 
which  had  formed  a great  source  of  its  national  pros- 
perity. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  the 
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particulars  of  the  war,  as  they  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  achievements  and  triumphs  of  Blake.  One 
great  advantage  possessed  by  the  English,  during  the 
whole  contest,  was  derived  from  their  superior  naval 
architecture,  which  they  owed  in  a great  measure  to 
the  exertions  of  Charles,  and  the  expenditure  of  the 
unfortunate  ship-money.  The  Dutch,  from  the  nature 
of  their  coasts  and  harbours,  were  obliged  to  construct 
their  ships  with  flat  bottoms,  to  draw  as  little  water  as 
possible ; while  those  of  the  English  were  larger,  deeper 
in  the  keel,  and  swifter  in  sailing,  so  that  they  could 
easily  weather  the  enemy  in  an  engagement.  The 
result  was,  that  the  Dutch  suffered  more  in  this  war  of 
two  years,  than  during  the  whole  of  their  eighty  years’ 
struggle  against  the  Spaniards,  having  expended  six 
millions  sterling,  and  lost  eighty  ships,  twenty  frigates, 
and  seventeen  hundred  merchant  vessels;  and  they 
were  obliged,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  to  acknowledge  in 
its  full  extent  the  English  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
abandon  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  surrender  the  island 
of  Polerone  in  the  East  Indies,  and  pay  £300,000  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  massacre  of  the  English  at 
Amboyna.  Even  with  all  the  losses  sustained  during 
the  war,  England,  at  the  termination  of  hostilities, 
possessed  one  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  more  than  a 
third  of  which  had  two  tier  of  guns.  Never  before  had 
Europe  so  learned  the  secret  of  where  the  strength  of 
Britain  lay. 

The  aspiring  views  of  Cromwell  were  now  directed  to 
further  exploits  ; and  two  fleets,  the  one  under  Blake, 
and  the  other  under  Penn  and  Venables,  were  dispatched’ 
to  sea,  the  former  to  proceed  against  the  Barbary  states 
and  Tuscany,  and  the  latter  to  act  against  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  conquest  of  Hispaniola  had 
been  projected,  and  Penn  accordingly  landed  his  force 
m that  country ; but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  series  of 
disasters,  the  attempt  wholly  failed.  The  fleet  next 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Jamaica;  and  on  being  summoned, 
it  was  surrendered  without  resistance.  So  little,  how- 
ever, was  the  importance  of  this  conquest  understood, 
that  on  their  return  Penn  and  Venables  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  for  having  failed  in  the  expedition.  The 
Spaniards,  in  retaliation,  seized  all  the  British  goods  in 
their  dominions;  upon  which  Blake  and  Montague 
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were  sent  to  capture  the  rich  Spanish  fiota,  on  its  way 
to  Cadiz.  The  English  fleet,  on  this  occasion,  was 
divided  into  three  squadrons,  to  multiply  the  chances  of 
intercepting  the  prize  ; and  admiral  Stayner,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  its  approach,  attacked  it 
with  a very  inferior  force.  The  Spaniards  looked  scorn- 
fully from  their  lofty  decks  at  the  English  ships,  which 
appeared  like  fishing-boats  beside  their  antagonists  ; but 
when  the  battle  joined,  the  feeling  was  soon  altered. 
The  vessels  of  the  flota  were  sunk,  dispersed,  or  cap- 
tured, and  £600,000  was  the  spoil  of  the  conqueror.  A 
sort  of  triumphal  procession  honoured  the  return  of 
Stayner,  in  which  the  treasure  was  transported  by  land, 
and  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London,  on  its  way 
to  the  Treasury. 

By  these  expeditions,  CromwTell  fulfilled  his  heroic 
boast,  that  he  would  make  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
to  be  as  honoured  as  that  of  an  ancient  Roman  citizen  ; 
and  the  fleets  of  England  rivalled  the  legions  of  Rome, 
in  the  awe  they  occasioned  and  the  conquests  they 
achieved.  When  Charles  II.,  therefore,  was  restored  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  possessed  advantages 
which  none  of  them  had  enjoyed.  A resistless  navy,  a 
devoted  people,  and  the  respect  impressed  by  a series  of 
victories  upon  the  whole  of  Europe, — all  seemed  to  pro- 
mise an  illustrious  era  for  England,  while  the  tastes 
of  the  sovereign,  devoted  to  mechanical  studies,  and 
skilled  in  ship-building  and  naval  affairs,  seemed  to  fit 
him  for  the  country  and  the  crisis. 

In  such  a case,  a new  war  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  ; and  circumstances  pointed  the  direction.  The 
duke  of  York  was  at  the  head  of  an  African  company 
newly  formed,  whose  trade  was  checked  by  the  activity 
and  numerous  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  and  a war  with 
these  commercial  rivals  was  accordingly  resolved  on. 
The  commencement,  however,  was  far  from  being  ho- 
nourable to  Charles  ; for,  without  any  announcement  of 
hostilities,  he  sent  Sir  Richard  Holmes,  in  1664,  to  seize 
Cape  Verde,  the  island  of  Goree,  and  the  settlement  of 
New  York.  This  shameful  exploit  was  performed 
accordingly,  but  so  loud  an  outcry  ensued,  that  the  king 
pretended  that  his  admiral  had  acted  without  orders, 
and  to  complete  the  farce  Holmes  was  sent,  for  a short 
period,  to  the  Tower.  The  Dutch  were  too  shrewd  to 
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be  deceived  by  such  a flimsy  pretence  ; and  they  dis- 
patched secret  orders  to  De  Ruyter,  to  recover  the  settle- 
ments of  which  they  had  been  thus  dispossessed.  De 
Ruyter  accordingly  recovered  them  as  speedily  as  they 
had  been  lost;  and  after  such  proceedings, no  alternative 
remained  but  open  and  immediate  war. 

Although  this  rupture  had  been  strongly  deprecated 
by  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  damage  it  would 
inflict  upon  their  commerce,  yet  their  long-suffering 
had  been  completely  exhausted  ; and  when  nothing 
but  war  remained,  they  prepared  for  it  with  their 
wonted  energy.  A powerful  British  fleet  was  soon  at 
sea,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line,  and  twenty-eight  frigates  and  bomb-ketches,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  which  was  encoun 
tered  by  a nearly  equal  Dutch  force  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Obdam.  Both  nations  fought  with  the  most 
determined  perseverance,  until  Obdam’s  ship  blew  up ; 
upon  which  the  Dutch  retreated,  after  having  lost  nine- 
teen ships,  while  the  English  lost  only  one,  which  was 
a fourth-rate. 

This  battle  was  fought  off  Lowestoflf,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1665  ; and  was  the  most  signal  victory  the  English 
had  ever  gained,  and  the  severest  blow  the  Dutch  ever 
felt  at  sea.  They  had  6,000  men  killed  and  2,300  taken 
prisoners,  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  if  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  had  not  slackened  sail  during  the  night,  none  of 
their  fleet  would  have  escaped.  The  Dutch  were  besides 
unfortunate  this  year  in  losing  the  vice-admiral  and 
rear-admiral  of  their  East  India  fleet,  and  four  ships  of 
war,  which  were  captured  by  five  English  frigates ; and 
also  four  ships  of  war,  two  fire-ships,  and  thirty  mer- 
chantmen, which  had  been  separated  from  the  main 
fleet  in  a storm,  and  having  joined  the  English  instead  of 
their  own,  were  by  this  mistake  all  taken. 

The  States,  reinforced  by  France  and  Denmark,  were 
soon  in  a condition  again  to  contend  with  the  victor ; 
their  united  fleet  consisted  of  ninety-one  ships  of  war, 
carrying  4,716  guns,  and  22,462  men.  The  hostile  fleets 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  1st  of  June,  1666, 
when  a furious  action  commenced,  in  which  the  Dutch, 
under  their  famed  De  Ruyter,  and  the  English,  com- 
manded by  Albemarle,  maintained  the  conflict  for  four 
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days,  until  the  latter  were  partially  defeated,  and  both 
were  willing  to  retire  to  repair  their  losses.* 

After  this  terrible  conflict,  the  Dutch  had  the  credit  of 
appearing  at  sea  before  the  English,  as  their  ships  had 
received  less  injury,  and  they  affected  to  brave  the  ene- 
my on  his  own  coast ; but  this  superiority  they  were  not 
long  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  English  fleet  of  eighty 
sail  and  nineteen  fire-ships  again  put  to  sea,  under  the 
command  of  prince  Rupert  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
and,  on  the  25th  of  June,  came  up  with  the  enemy  off 
the  North  Foreland,  when  a desperate  battle  was  fought, 
which  terminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Dutch, 
with  the  loss  of  twenty  ships,  four  admirals,  many 
captains,  and  about  4,000  men  killed  and  3,000  wounded. 
1 he  Dutch  fleet  was  commanded  by  their  two  great 
admirals,  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp.  The  English  loss 
is  said  only  to  have  been  one  ship  burnt,  and  three  cap- 
tains and  about  300  men  killed. 

This  was  so  severe  a blow  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  that  it 
was  obliged  to  keep  within  the  shelter  of  its  ports  for  a 
whole  year,  while  the  English  swept  the  seas,  insulted 
the  coasts  of  Holland  with  impunity,  and  even  burnt  its 
ships  within  the  protection  of  their  harbours.  Charles 
by  this  time  was  weary  of  the  war;  and  supposing  the 
enemy  sufficiently  humbled  to  listen  to  terms,  he  sent 
such  as  Holland  could  scarcely  have  accepted  with 
honour.  The  Dutch,  however,  had  recourse  to  the  arts 
of  diplomacy ; and  they  spun  out  the  negotiation  until 
they  could  extricate  themselves  from  their  difficulties, 
and  inflict  a terrible  retaliation.  This  opportunity  soon 
arrived.  The  English,  in  the  fond  idea  that  peace  was 
certain,  had  neglected  their  naval  force,  so  that  at  last 
only  two  small  squadrons  were  kept  up  to  act  against 
cruisers.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
rejected  the  proposals  of  Charles,  while  their  fleet  of 
seventy  ships  of  war,  besides  fire-ships,  which  had  been 
kept  in  a state  of  efficiency,  weighed  anchor,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  June  7,  16G7.  Every 
obstacle  that  stood  in  their  way  was  surmounted  ; 
Sheerness  was  taken,  and  the  ships  in  the  river  were 
captured  or  destroyed.  London  itself  now  trembled 
with  a new  alarm,  while  every  hour  brought  tidings  of 
some  fresh  triumph  of  the  enemy,  who  were  continually 
* For  an  account  of  this  conflict,  see  the  life  of  Albemarle. 
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approaching-  nearer.  Even  the  worst  fears  of  the  in- 
habitants might  have  been  realized  by  an  attack  upon 
the  capital  itself,  had  Louis  XIV.  joined  his  fleet  to  the 
Dutch,  according-  to  previous  agreement.  But  it  was 
the  policy  of  this  monarch  not  to  destroy  either  of  the 
rival  powers,  but  to  keep  the  one  as  a check  upon  the 
other,  so  that  the  Dutch,  notwithstanding  the  panic  they 
occasioned,  were  not  strong  enough  to  venture  an  attack 
on  Loudon.  At  last  the  country  recovered  slowly  from 
the  stunning  effect  of  this  insult;  and  an  efficient  plan 
was  adopted  to  remove  the  hostile  armament^  by  dis- 
patching a fleet  to  the  northward,  under  Sir  Jeremiah 
Smith,  to  intercept  a richly  laden  Dutch  convoy  return- 
ing homeward  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic.  De  Ruyter 
was  accordingly  summoned  by  the  States  from  his  post 
of  triumph  to  the  defence  of  their  commerce,  and  this 
call  he  obeyed  the  more  gladly  as  his  situation  was  daily 
becoming  more  dangerous.  After  this  signal  success  on 
the  part  of  Holland,  terms  of  accommodation  were  pro- 
posed, and  finally  ratified  at  Breda,  August  24,  1667  ; but 
these  were  reckoned  so  disgraceful  by  the  English,  and 
so  disadvantageous  to  their  interests,  that  to  satisfy  the 
popular  rage  a victim  was  considered  necessary.  The 
virtuous  Clarendon,  who  was  represented  as  the  author 
of  this  treaty,  was  accordingly  deprived  of  the  chancel- 
lorship, and  driven  into  banishment. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  detail  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  next  war  between  England  and 
Holland,  which  took  place  five  years  after  the  treaty  of 
Breda.  Louis  XIV.,  in  pursuing  his  schemes  of  aggran- 
dizement, found  the  latter  country  the  strongest  barrier 
to  his  ambition ; and  therefore,  while  he  assailed  it  by 
land  with  his  forces,  he  was  anxious  to  crush  its  power 
at  sea.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  Charles  II. ; and 
the  co-operation  of  the  needy  profligate  was  soon  pur- 
chased by  the  present  of  a French  mistress,  and  the 
grant  of  a French  pension.  Charles  accordingly  pre- 
pared for  action  ; and  the  commencement  of  the  war 
was  in  perfect  character  with  that  of  the  preceding  one. 
In  1672,  without  publishing  a declaration  of  hostilities, 
the  subservient  Sir  Robert  Holmes  was  sent  to  intercept 
a rich  Dutch  convoy,  consisting  of  seventy  sail,  on  its 
passage  from  Smyrna ; and  the  fleets  met  at  sea,  like 
those  of  two  nations  that  were  at  peace  with  each  other. 
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The  English  admiral  endeavoured  to  cajole  the  Dutch 
commanders  on  board  his  ship  ; but  they  were  cautious, 
and  declined  the  invitation : he  then  commenced  a 
furious  onset ; but  was  met  with  such  a stubborn  resist- 
ance, that  he  was  finally  beaten  off  with  great  damage, 
while  the  Dutch  pursued  their  voyage  in  safety.  After 
such  a shameful  attempt,  embittered  by  so  shameful  a 
defeat,  Charles  proclaimed  war  in  regular  fashion  ; but 
for  this  the  Dutch  were  prepared,  as  they  had  ninety 
ships  of  the  line,  and  fifty  frigates  and  fire-ships  — and 
more  than  all,  they  had  the  brave  De  Ruyter  as  their 
admiral.  The  first  great  naval  engagement  that  took 
place  was  that  of  Soleby,  fought  May  19,  in  which  the 
Dutch,  with  an  inferior  force,  encountered  the  English 
and  French  fleets,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
York  and  mareschal  D’Etrees.  In  this  battle,  the 
French  are  accused  of  having  kept  aloof  from  the  fire, 
while  the  English  had  to  sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
enemy,  who  fought  with  desperate  courage.  Even  under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  was  thought  that 
the  victory  might  have  been  secured  for  England,  but 
for  certain  symptoms  of  dilatoriness  on  the  part  of  the 
duke  of  York,  which  were  never  sufliciently  explained. 
As  it  was,  the  advantages  of  the  fight  belonged  to  the 
Dutch,  who  would  have  gained  a still  more  decided 
victory,  but  for  the  devotedness  of  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich. This  brave  nobleman,  who  had  been  maddened 
by  a stinging  insult  from  the  duke,  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  and,  with  the  loss  both  of  ship  and 
life,  created  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  English  fleet, 
until  it  was  withdrawn  in  safety.  During  the  rest  of 
this  short  war,  several  engagements  of  minor  import- 
ance followed,  in  which  Holland,  although  single-handed 
and  outnumbered,  was  able  to  make  head  against  her 
enemies,  and  render  their  efforts  indecisive.  At  length, 
the  Dutch  and  English  mutually  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  this  war,  in  which  the 
former  were  losing  their  commerce,  while  the  latter  were 
only  advancing  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  French 
king ; and  accordingly  a separate  peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  independently  of  Louis,  in  1674,  the 
terms  of  which  gave  satisfaction  to  both  nations.  The 
only  naval  act  of  importance  during  the  rest  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  expedition  sent  out  against 
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the  corsairs  of  Tripoli,  the  particulars  of  which  belong 
more  properly  to  the  life  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel. 

Under  such  men  as  I)e  Ruyter,  Van  Tromp,  Blake,  and 
Albemarle,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  tactics  of  naval 
war  would  undergo  a considerable  change.  This  was 
the  case,  and  the  most  material  alteration  was  that  of 
making  a battle  depend,  not  upon  a series  of  individual 
combats  of  one  ship  against  another,  but  of  squadron 
against  squadron.  Thus  the  manoeuvres  were  upon  a 
more  general  scale,  and  depended  upon  the  movements 
of  a number  of  vessels  simultaneously,  where  the  one 
supported  the  other.  This  method,  however,  had  a ten- 
dency to  make  the  combatants  more  indifferent  as  to  the 
size  and  strength  of  individual  ships,  so  that  naval  archi- 
tecture, for  a time,  underwent  fewer  improvements  than 
before.  The  principal  missives  used  in  a sea-fight  were 
round  shot,  double-head,  bar-spike,  crow-bar,  case,  and 
chain-shot ; and  in  addition  to  these,  arrows  with  fire- 
works at  the  end  were  sometimes  shot  from  the  wind- 
ward against  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  vessels  neared  each  other  and  were  ready  to  close, 
hand-grenades  and  stink-pots  were  hurled  at  each  other, 
to  sweep  the  deck  or  drive  the  sailors  from  their  quarters. 
After  a mutual  cannonade,  if  one  squadron  shewed  symp- 
toms of  yielding,  fire-ships  were  then  sent  into  the  midst 
of  it ; and  thus,  almost  every  battle  was  followed  by  a 
conflagration.  We  have  already  seen  the  part  which  the 
French  adopted  during  the  wars  of  the  two  countries ; 
siding  alternately  with  each,  but  bringing  effective  assist- 
ance to  neither.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Louis  was  enabled, 
by  rapid  degrees,  to  create  almost  out  of  nothing  an  im- 
posing and  numerous  navy : his  alliance  with  the  Dutch 
taught  the  French  to  build  ships,  and  his  subsequent 
union  with  England  taught  them  to  fight  them.  Thus  a 
third  naval  power  had  stolen  upon  the  scene  to  profit  by 
the  wars  and  disasters  of  the  other  twor. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Charles  II. 's  inglorious  admi- 
nistration, the  navy  appears  to  have  shared  in  that  neglect 
which  was  extended  over  other  departments  of  national 
interest,  so  that  it  dwindled  at  last  to  eighty-three  sail  of 
various  rates,  of  which  several  were  falling  to  decay. 
His  successor,  James  II.  was  not  likely  to  neglect  a ser- 
vice from  which  he  had  derived  his  chief  distinction  ; 
and  therefore,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  endea- 
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voured  to  restore  the  fleet  to  its  former  efliciency.  He 
assigned  £400,000.  a-year  for  this  service,  and  he  issued 
a special  commission  for  settling  all  things  relating  to  it, 
and  for  putting  the  management  thereof  into  such  a 
method  as  might  need  few  alterations.  This  commission, 
was  the  wisest  act  of  his  reign,  and  the  individuals 
whom  he  appointed  performed  their  duty  with  so  much 
diligence  and  skill,  that  in  two  years  every  department  of 
the  navy  was  placed  upon  the  most  efficient  footing,  and 
means  were  provided  to  prevent  future  abuses. 

At  the  Revolution,  England  possessed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  ships  of  various  rates,  requiring  42,000 
seamen  to  man  them.  A force  like  this,  under  a popular 
sovereign,  might  have  rendered  the  thought  of  invasion 
ridiculous  ; but  the  measures  of  this  king  were  beyond 
the  mortal  remedies  of  fleets  and  armies.  Irresolution, 
treason,  and  mistrust,  had  bewildered  every  brain,  and 
paralyzed  every  movement ; so  that  when  William  of 
Orange  landed  at  Torbay,  there  was  no  fleet  to  oppose 
him,  although  forty  ships  of  the  line  were  in  commission, 
and  fit  for  immediate  service ; and  thus  it  appears  how 
ineffectual  fleets  and  armies  are  when  princes  have  lost 
the  confidence  of  those  who  command  them. 

On  the  accession  of  William  to  the  British  throne,  a 
closer  union  was  established  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, that  menaced  the  naval  power  of  France  ; and  the 
latter  accordingly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  dethroned 
James,  as  much  from  policy  as  pity.  Louis  XIV.  now 
endeavoured  to  reinstate  the  English  king  by  an  invasion 
which  James  was  to  superintend  in  person ; and  a fleet, 
consisting  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and 
thirteen  other  vessels,  conveying  a powerful  land  force, 
set  sail  with  the  fallen  monarch  to  Ireland.  The  desti- 
nation was  reached,  and  the  army  debarked  in  safety.  An 
English  fleet  of  equal  force  had  been  put  in  commission 
for  the  danger;  but  such  delays  interposed  before  it  was 
ready  to  act,  that  Herbert  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  set 
sail  with  only  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  five  smaller 
vessels.  He  was  afterwards  reinforced  with  about  ten 
ships  of  war,  and  he  attacked  a superior  French  fleet  of 
twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  in  Bantry  Bay ; the  action 
was  kept  up  for  some  hours  with  great  spirit,  but  as  ad- 
miral Herbert  was  unable  to  bring  up  all  his  ships,  and 
as  he  found  the  contest  very  unequal,  he  did  not  risk 
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coming  to  a close  tight.  This  prudent  conduct  of  the 
admiral  was  highly  approved  of  by  king*  William,  and 
he  was  created  a peer  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  lorring'ton. 
This  was  only  a slight  experiment  on  the  part  of  France  ; 
for  in  the  following  year  (1690)  Louis,  who  had  skilfully 
concentrated  his  naval  forces,  while  those  of  Britain 
were  divided,  unexpectedly  sent  an  invading  fleet  to  sea, 
consisting  of  seventy-eight  ships  of  war  and  twenty-two 
fire-ships.  To  oppose  this  large  armament  the  English 
admiral  could  only  collect  thirty-four  ships,  which  were 
joined  by  the  Dutch  fleet  of  twenty-two  sail.  Under  such 
circumstances  lord  Torrington  was  unwilling  to  risk  his 
own  honour  and  the  nation’s  safety,  until  he  received 
the  queen’s*  commands  to  fight  at  all  events  in  order  to 
force  the  French  to  withdraw.  In  obedience  to  this  order, 
at  day-break  on  the  3d  of  J une,  the  admix'al  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy ; but  from  the  great  inferiority  ot  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  fleets,  they  sustained  a severe  defeat 
off*  Beachy-head,  the  former  losing  two,  and  the  latter 
six,  of  their  largest  ships.  The  indignation  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  occasion  was  so  great,  that  they  complained 
(and  with  some  show  of  reason)  that  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  chief  brunt  of  the  battle  ; and  to  appease  their 
murmurs,  lord  Torrington  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Such 
also  was  the  popular  terror  inspired  by  this  defeat,  that 
the  English  expected  nothing  less  than  a landing  of  the 
enemy,  to  follow  up  their  success.  This  was  a ground- 
less, but  also  a wholesome  fear ; every  naval  preparation 
was  so  quickened  in  consequence,  that  the  French  were 
reduced  to  inactivity,  while  an  English  and  Dutch  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Russel,  kept  possession  of  the  sea. 

Louis  now  prepared  for  a decisive  naval  effort  — the 
invasion  of  England,  to  restore  J ames  to  the  throne  — 
and  to  ensure  its  success  more  completely,  the  attempt 
was  to  be  made  while  William  was  occupied  in  Holland. 
Three  hundred  transports  were  to  land  a French  army 
of  20,000  men  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex.  But  in  this 
plan  Louis  was  obliged  to  assume  as  certain,  that  the  de- 
tached portions  of  the  British  navy  could  not  be  gathered 
together  in  sufficient  time  ; and  that  the  Dutch,  who 
were  discontented  with  England,  would  not  furnish  their 
contingent  at  the  necessary  period.  He  might  thus  com- 
mand the  Channel  with  his  ships  of  war,  until  the  arma- 

* The  queen  was  at  this  time  regent  in  the  absence  of  kin* 
William  in  Ireland. 
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ment  could  be  debarked.  Fortunately,  the  calculation 
in  both  circumstances  was  fallacious  ; and  the  French, 
instead  of  obtaining  a temporary  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel, found  themselves  opposed  by  a hundred  sail,  while 
their  own  fleet  consisted  of  only  sixty-three  ships  of  the 
line.  Under  these  circumstances  they  joined  battle  at 
la  Hogue,  and  the  French  sustained  so  terrible  a defeat, 
that  the  few  ships  that  escaped  were  obliged  to  seek  the 
shelter  of  their  harbours,  while  the  combined  navy  of 
their  enemies  rode  the  sea  in  triumph. 

After  this  signal  success,  the  English,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  victory,  began  to  remit  their  naval  vigilance, 
while  Louis,  on  the  contrary,  made  surprising  efforts  to 
repair  the  damage  which  his  navy  had  sustained.  He 
purchased  several  large  vessels  and  converted  them  into 
ships  of  war,  and  he  suspended  the  commerce  of  France 
until  his  fleet  should  be  fully  manned.  These  prepara- 
tions being  completed,  he  was  enabled  to  send  into  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  la 
Hogue,  a fleet  of  seventy  one  ships  of  war,  besides  bomb- 
ketches,  fire-ships,  and  tenders,  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Tourville.  This  superior  fleet  was  then  in  turn 
triumphant;  a series  of  minor  disasters  befel  the  British 
flag,  and  at  last  Sir  George  Rooke,  while  convoying  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  was  encountered  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  after  a hard-fought  engagement,  in  which  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
he  lost  a portion  of  his  convoy,  the  value  of  which  was 
estimated  at  one  million  sterling.  Sir  George  had,  how- 
ever, the  good  fortune  to  bring  off  the  greater  part  of 
his  ships  of  war,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  convoy, 
and  after  touching  at  Madeira  he  conveyed  them  to  Cork. 

The  French  admiral,  in  place  of  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage, and  pursuing  the  English  fleet  to  Madeira, 
contented  himself  with  destroying  some  shipping  at 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar.  In  this  year  the  English 
fleet  was  also  unsuccessful  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Sir 
Francis  Wheeler,  in  returning  from  that  station  with  his 
squadron,  was  shipwrecked  off  Gibraltar,  when  the  ad- 
miral s ship  and  several  others  were  lost  with  all  on 
board.  These  miscarriages  at  sea  led  to  a parliamentary 
inquiry,  which  was  the  means  of  discovering  various 
abuses  in  the  management  of  that  service,  but  Sir  George 
Rooke  was  acquitted  of  any  blame. 
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Early  in  the  following  year,  1694,  a powerful  English 
and  Dutch  fleet  was  sent  to  sea  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Russel,  to  cover  a descent  in  Camaret  Bay  ; but 
this  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  returned  to 
Portsmouth  after  having  suffered  a severe  loss  from  the 
batteries  which  had  been  erected  by  the  celebrated 
Vauban.  These  advantages  over  the  English  and  Dutch 
navy  led  the  French  to  style  themselves  lords  of  both 
seas,  that  is,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  June 
a still  more  powerful  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  which  induced  the  French  admiral  Tour- 
ville  to  make  a precipitate  retreat  to  Toulon,  which 
completely  prevented  the  designs  of  the  enemy  for  this 
year.  From  this  time  to  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
French  were  unable  to  contend  with  the  British  and 
Dutch  fleets,  and  the  war  dwindled  into  a series  of  minor 
eng-agements,  which  will  be  best  understood  by  referring 
to  the  lives  of  Rooke,  Benbow,  and  Shovel.  These  ope- 
rations were  so  much  in  favour  of  the  English,  that 
the  whole  coasts  of  France  were  kept  in  a perpetual 
state  of  alarm,  and  Louis  was  obliged  to  expend  great 
sums  of  money ,,to  the  impoverishment  of  his  kingdom,  in 
erecting  fortifications  to  protect  the  towns  on  the  coast. 
He  at  length  became  convinced  that  he  could  not  con- 
tend with  the  English  in  fleets  or  squadrons,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  change  his  mode  of  warfare, 
and  to  send  out  small  squadrons  to  harass  the  trade  of 
his  enemies,  by  which  he  could  wound  them  in  the  most 
vulnerable  point;  he  was  ably  served  by  his  principal 
seamen,  Jean  du  Bart,  du  Guay-Trouin,  the  count  St. 
Paul,  and  chevalier  Forbin.  His  ships  were  also  admi- 
rably  fitted  for  this  kind  of  service.  They  were  con- 
structed on  such  scientific  principles,  that  in  sailing  they 
surpassed  the  vessels  of  every  other  country  : on  this 
account  they  pounced  upon  their  prey  like  hawks,  and,  if 
baffled,  they  could  soon  distance  pursuit.  This  supe- 
riority in  naval  architecture  was  so  sensibly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  British,  that  when  a French  ship  was 
captured  it  was  considered  a valuable  acquisition  to 
our  navy,  as  well  as  a model  for  study  and  imitation. 
This  system  of  desultory  warfare  was  crowned  for  a 
time  with  complete  success ; single  ships  of  war  and 
merchant  fleets  were  captured  in  great  numbers  ; and 
E 2 
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the  spirits  of  the  English  were  kept  in  such  a state  of  ir- 
ritation, by  incessant  annoyance  and  loss,  that  they  felt 
as  if  Louis  had  at  last  discovered  the  secret  of  becoming 
truly  the  sovereign  of  the  seas. 

The  king  of  England  as  well  as  his  subjects  had  now 
become  tired  of  the  war,  and  although  he  had  greatly 
humbled  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Louis  XIV.  he  was 
willing  to  promote  a peace  on  more  favourable  terms  to 
France  than  that  country  had  a right  to  expect.  The 
negotiations  which  followed  terminated  in  the  peace  of 
Rystwick,  and  the  only  advantage  which  England  ap- 
peared to  gain  by  the  long  and  destructive  war,  which 
had  wasted  her  resources  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
world,  was  the  recognition  of  William  III.  as  king  of 
Britain,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  English  navy. 

This  peace,  which  had  been  so  dearly  purchased,  was 
not  of  long  continuance.  A new  war  was  brought  about 
by  the  French  king  declaring,  upon  the  death  of  James  II. 
for  his  son,  as  the  lawful  king  of  England,  together 
with  the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the  Spanish 
succession.  In  the  expectation  of  war,  the  English  go- 
vernment, early  in  1701,  assembled  a powerful  English  and 
Hutch  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke, 
which  cruised  about  in  the  Channel  during  the  summer, 
and  overawed  the  French  coasts;  and  vice-admiral  Ben- 
bow  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  a strong  squadron, 
to  be  in  readiness  to  act  in  that  quarter  if  hostilities 
should  break  out.  Whilst  these  preparations  were  going 
forward  William  III.  died,  but  the  same  foreign  policy 
was  pursued  by  his  successor. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  in  1702,  she  gave  a 
proof  of  her  partiality  for  the  naval  service  by  appoint- 
ing her  consort,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  lord  high 
admiral.  She  determined  to  support  her  allies  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  insulted  the  English  nation  in  having  de- 
clared the  Pretender  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  she  declared  war  against  France,  May  4,  1702. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had 
been  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  and  vice-admiral  of 
England,  assumed  the  command  of  the  grand  fleet  of 
thirty  English  and  twenty  Dutch  ships  of  the  line,  ex- 
clusive of  small  vessels  and  tenders,  which  made  in  all 
about  160  sail  with  14,000  troops  on  board  under  the  com 
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mand  of  the  duke  of  Ormond;  they  put  to  sea  on  the  19th 
of  June,  and  appeared  before  Cadiz,  but  the  attempt 
miscarried.  They  were,  however,  completely  successful 
in  their  attack  upon  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons 
in  the  harbour  of  Vigo. 

The  passage  into  the  harbour  was  strongly  fortified 
with  batteries,  forts,  and  breastworks  on  each  side ; — by 
a strong  boom,  consisting  of  iron  chains,  top-masts,  and 
cables,  moored  at  each  end  with  a seventy  gun  ship; 
and  fortified  with  five  ships  of  the  same  strength,  lying 
athwart  the  Channel  with  their  broadsides  to  the  offing. 
As  the  first  and  second  rates  of  the  combined  fleets  were 
too  large  to  enter,  the  admirals  shifted  their  flags  into 
smaller  ships.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  attack,  the  duke 
of  Ormond  landed  with  2,500  soldiers,  and  took  by  as- 
sault one  of  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
British  ensign  was  no  sooner  displayed  in  the  fort,  than 
vice-admiral  Hopson,  in  the  Torbay,  crowding  all  sail,  ran 
directly  against  the  boom,  which  was  broken  by  the  first 
shock : then  the  whole  squadron  entered  the  harbour, 
through  a prodigious  fire  from  the  enemy’s  ships  and 
batteries.  The  French  finding  themselves  unable  to  re- 
sist such  an  attack,  sunk  and  burned  a number  of  their 
ships ; but  ten  ships  of  war  and  seven  galleons  were 
taken,  together  with  treasure  to  a great  amount,  which 
inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the  enemy,  and  added  to  the 
fame  of  the  allies.  Sir  George  Rooke  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  England,  and  the  fortifications  were  demolished 
by  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel. 

In  the  following  year  no  important  naval  occurrence 
took  place.  A fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  a rein- 
forcement of  ships  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  under 
admiral  Gray  don,  whose  conduct  gave  so  much  dissatis- 
faction that  the  House  of  Lords  addressed  the  queen  on 
the  subject,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service.  In  1704, 
the  English  were  more  successful  at  sea.  Sir  George 
Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  were  again  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  look  after  the  French  fleet,  when 
they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Gibraltar, 
which  they  attacked  on  the  21st  June,  and  carried  by 
assault  with  a very  trifling  loss.  The  English  fleet 
then  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  9th 
of  August  the  French  fleet  was  seen  and  chased  ; on 
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the  13th  it  was  overtaken.  A furious  engagement 
followed,  which  was  continued  with  doubtful  success 
till  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  van  of  the  French 
gave  way  ; nevertheless,  the  fight  was  maintained 
till  night,  when  the  enemy  bore  away  to  the  lee- 
ward. The  English  admiral  endeavoured  to  renew  the 
contest  on  the  two  succeeding  days,  which  the  count  de 
Toulouse  declined,  and  at  last  he  disappeared.  The  Eng- 
lish fleet  in  this  action  consisted  of  fifty-three  ships  of 
the  line  exclusive  of  frigates,  and  the  French  fleet  num 
bered  fifty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-four  galleys. 
The  loss  was  pretty  equal  on  both  sides,  though  not  a 
ship  was  taken  or  destroyed  by  either;  but  the  honour 
of  the  day  certainly  remained  with  the  English.  After 
the  battle  the  English  fleet  sailed  to  Gibraltar  to  refit, 
and,  leaving  a squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Leake,  returned  to  England,  where  the  admiral  was 
received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  which  was 
due  to  his  long  services  and  distinguished  success. 

The  French  also  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Gibral- 
tar in  the  following  October,  in  the  absence  of  the 
English  squadron ; but  on  its  return  to  the  station,  the 
French  were  forced  to  withdraw  with  the  loss  of  two 
frigates  and  a number  of  smaller  vessels. 

The  loss  of  Gibraltar  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the 
French  made  another  attempt  in  January,  1705,  to  sur- 
prise it  with  a squadron  under  the  command  of  De 
Ponti ; but  this  attempt  was  more  unfortunate  than  the 
last,  for  Sir  John  Leake  and  Sir  Thomas  Delkes  having 
arrived  with  a powerful  fleet,  they  either  captured  or 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  French  squadron.  In  the 
course  of  this  summer  the  English  fleet  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Barcelona,  and  in  every  quarter  maintained 
its  superiority  at  sea,  and  prevented  the  enemy’s  ships 
from  disturbing  the  operations  of  the  allies. 

From  this  time  to  the  termination  of  the  war  the 
navy  of  France  was  not  permitted  to  appear  at  sea, 
and  so  great  were  its  losses,  that  it  was  reduced  from 
a formidable  naval  power,  and  from  being  individually 
superior  to  the  English,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement 
or  the  war  in  1688,  to  scarcely  more  than  thirty  ships 
of  war. 

After  having  carried  on  a furious  and  destructive  war- 
fare for  eleven  years,  the  contending  parties  all  became 
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desirous  of  peace,  which  was  at  length  concluded  by  what 
has  been  called  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  details  of 
this  war  will  ever  be  memorable  in  English  history — 
the  power  of  England  was  paramount  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea ; but  even  after  all  the  glory  that  was  acquired 
by  Marlborough  and  the  army,  and  the  daring  bravery 
that  was  displayed  by  Russel,  Rooke,  and  the  navy,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  wealth  and  so  many  lives 
should  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  trifling  advantages 
that  were  gained  in  the  struggle. 

This  era  found  Britain  occupying  a commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  : she  might  now  be  said  to  stand 
pre-eminent  and  alone,  through  the  heroic  exertions  of 
her  navy,  conducted  by  such  men  as  Torrington,  Rooke, 
Shovel,  and  Benbow  ; and  her  ocean-sovereignty,  which 
could  no  longer  be  contested,  made  her  the  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time,  what  mari- 
time powers  had  fallen  ; what  navies  had  vanished,  as 
she  thus  ripened  slowly  from  youth  to  manhood  ; — and 
how  little  had  that  manhood  now  to  fear ! The  fleets  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  once  so  illustrious  both  for  war  and 
discovery,  and  so  enriched  by  the  treasures  of  India 
and  America,  had  faded  into  a state  of  insignificance ; 
the  navy  of  France,  which  the  energies  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  created  and  matured  in  so  short  a period,  was  now  ex- 
hausted by  its  own  efforts,  and  had  sunk  even  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  risen  ; the  ships  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
the  hardy  representatives  of  the  ancient  sea-kings,  had 
been  diminished  and  broken  amongst  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Charles  XII. ; and  as  for  the  Russian  navy,  it 
was  but  now  starting  into  existence,  while  none  could 
anticipate  that  a future  period  would  make  its  name 
terrible  among  civilized  nations.  Even  Holland,  the 
only  rival  which  Britain  had  cause  to  fear,  on  account 
of  its  mercantile  enterprise  and  maritime  power,  was 
now  evidently  on  the  wane,  so  that  its  courage  seemed 
daily  to  diminish  with  the  gainful  trade  for  which  it 
had  fought  so  often  and  so  bravely.  Amidst  all  these 
symptoms  of  decay,  the  fleet  of  England  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  prosperity  ; while  England  was 
allowed,  by  universal  concession,  to  hold  in  her  hand 
the  balance  of  Europe. 
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ROBERT  BLAKE. 

1568—1657. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  two  first  princes  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  the  navy  of  England  lost  much  of  the  repu- 
tation it  had  acquired  in  the  glorious  days  of  Elizabeth 
James  I.  was  a prince  incapable  of  any  great  under- 
taking, and  entirely  governed  by  favourites,  who, 
s udmus  only  to  enrich  themselves,  were  regardless  of 
t e honour  and  claims  of  their  country.  Charles  I 
understood  maritime  affairs  and  the  interest  of  his 
ciown  better  than  his  father,  and  would  probably  have 
restored  the  navy  to  a respectable  footing,  had  not  the 
civil  war  diverted  his  attention  to  other  objects.  On 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  fleet  revolted  from  the 
parliament,  and  hoisting  the  royal  standard,  sailed  to 
Holland,  where  James  duke  of  York,  assisted  by  prince 
Rupert  and  other  royalists  of  quality,  assumed  the 
mman  . ut  this  revolt  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  royal  fleet  was  ill  paid;  the  States  General  were 
thel  h°  if""1  thG  6Xiled  Princes  their  Protection,  lest 

wealth  nf  F ^ displeasure  of  ^ new  common- 

wealth of  England ; and  dissensions  breaking  out  in  the 

fleet,  most  of  the  ships  abandoned  the  royal  cause,  and 
were  brought  back  by  their  crews  to  England.  The 
parliament  thus  became  possessed  of  a fleet  and  seamen, 
but  they  wanted  officers  to  command  them,  most  of  the 
old  naval  commanders  preferring  to  remain  in  exile, 
rather  than  serve  under  the  new  government.  Their 
loss,  however,  was  not  long  felt,  and  we  now  come  to  a 
2;"'"Snof“aval  heroes,  who  nobly  emulated  the 

which  iPJ  Jhrdke/  and  mfused  a courage  into  seamen 
ch  led  them  to  contemn  every  danger,  and  to  attack 

the  enemies  of  their  country  in  the  most  resolute  manner. 

The  first  of  these,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
and  successful  admirals  that  have  adorned  the  British 
navy,  was  Robert  Blake.  He  was  born  at  Bridgewater, 
nr  So!n®rsets^re>  ^ August  1598,  and  was  the  eldest 
derahl  ^U“phry  Blake»  who,  having  acquired  a consi 
sman  f.°[tune  as  a Spanish  merchant,  purchased  a 
small  estate  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  was  educated 
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at  the  frec-school  of  that  place  until  he  was  of  age  to  be 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  successively  a 
member  of  Alban  Hall  and  Wadham  College.  He  con- 
tinued there  for  about  seven  years,  when  he  abandoned 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  having  been  unsuccessful  both 
for  a studentship  at  Christchurch  and  a fellowship  at 
Merton  College.  He  returned  to  Bridgewater  when  he 
was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  according  to  Clarendon, 
‘ enough  vei’sed  in  books  for  a man  who  intended  not  to 
be  in  any  profession,  having  sufficient  of  his  own  to 
maintain  him  in  the  plenty  he  affected,  and  having  then 
no  appearance  of  ambition  to  be  a greater  man  than  he 
was/  He  lived  quietly  on  his  paternal  estate  till  1640, 
with  the  character  of  a blunt  man,  of  ready  humour, 
and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  which, 
both  on  matters  of  politics  and  religion,  were  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  court.  These  qualities  gained  for  him 
the  confidence  of  the  presbyterian  party  in  Bridgewater, 
which  returned  him  for  that  borough  to  the  short  parlia- 
ment of  April,  1640.  The  speedy  dissolution  of  that 
assembly  (May  5)  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a debater  ; and  at  the  next  election  he  lost 
his  seat. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  in  1643  we  find  him  intrusted 
by  colonel  Fiennes  with  the  command  of  a fort  at  Bristol, 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  royalists.  On  this 
occasion  having  maintained  his  post,  and  killed  some  of 
the  king’s  soldiers  after  the  governor  had  agreed  to  sur- 
render, prince  Rupert  was  with  difficulty  induced  to 
spare  his  life,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  forfeited  by  this 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  He  served  afterwards  in 
Somersetshire  with  good  repute  ; and  in  1644  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Taunton,  a place  of  great  importance, 
as  being  the  only  parliamentary  fortress  in  the  west  ot 
England.  In  that  capacity  he  gave  eminent  proof  of 
skill,  courage,  and  constancy,  in  maintaining  the  town 
during  two  successive  sieges  in  1645. 

In  February,  1649,  colonel  Blake,  in  conjunction  with 
two  officers  of  the  same  rank,  Deane  and  Popham,  was 
appointed  to  command  the  fleet ; for  the  military  and 
naval  services  were  not  then  kept  separate  and  distinct 
as  in  later  times.  For  this  new  office  Blake  soon  shewed 
signal  capacity.  On  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  king’s 
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denth,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Irish  seas  in  pursuit  of 
prince  Rupert,  whom  he  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of 
Kinsale  for  several  months.  At  length,  being  pressed 
by  want  of  provisions,  and  threatened  from  the  land, 
the  prince  made  a desperate  effort  to  break  through  the 
parliamentary  squadron,  and  succeeded,  but  with  the 
loss  of  three  ships.  He  fled  to  the  river  Tagus,  pursued 
by  Blake  ; who,  being  denied  permission  by  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  attack  his  enemy,  captured  and  sent  home 
several  richly  laden  Portuguese  vessels  on  their  way 
from  Brazil.  He  finally  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
royalist  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  ships  com- 
manded by  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  in  the 
harbour  of  Malaga,  in  January,  1651.  In  returning  home 
he  captured  a French  frigate  of  40  guns,  because  the 
captain,  whom  he  had  hailed  to  come  on  board,  refused 
to  give  up  his  sword  ; and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
singularity  of  his  character,  he  desired  the  Frenchman 
to  return  to  his  ship  and  to  fight  it  out.  These  actions 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  breaches  of  international 
law  ; but  Blake’s  creed  seems  to  have  been,  that  in 
maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag  every 
where  and  at  all  hazards,  he  could  hardly  do  wrong — 
a doctrine  which  has  always  been  too  palatable  to  our 
national  vanity,  and  which  has  led  us  into  many  foolish 
wars.  These  services  were  recompensed  by  the  thanks 
of  parliament,  together  with  the  office  of  warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  Blake, 
Deane,  and  Popham,  were  constituted  admirals  and 
generals  of  the  fleet  for  the  year  ensuing.  In  that  capa- 
city Blake  took  the  Scilly  islands,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey, 
from  the  royalists,  for  which  he  was  again  thanked  by 
parliament ; and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state. 

In  March,  1652,  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral  for 
nine  months,  in  expectation  of  the  Dutch  war,  which 
did  in  fact  break  out  in  the  following  May,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Dutch  fleet  of  forty-two  sail,  under  admiral 
Van  Tromp,  standing  over  to  the  English  coast,  and 
refusing  to  salute  the  English  flag.  Blake,  who  was 
then  lying  in  Rye  Bay  with  fifteen  sail,  immediately 
sailed  to  the  eastward,  and  fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet 
in  the  straits  of  Dover.  When  he  drew  near  he  fired 
two  guns,  to  require  the  Dutch  to  pay  the  customary 
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honours  to  his  flag1;  upon  which  Tromp,  in  contempt, 
fired  two  shots  from  the  opposite  side ; and  on  Blake 
repeating:  his  signal,  he  replied  by  firing  a broadside  at 
the  English  admiral’s  ship,  and  breaking  the  cabin 
windows.  A sharp  action  immediately  followed.  May 
19,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  directed  the  whole  of  their  fire 
against  Blake’s  ship;  but  he  was  soon  ably  supported  by 
the  rest  of  his  ships,  and  by  a squadron  of  eight  sail 
under  major  Bourne,  which  shortly  after  joined  him. 
The  Dutch,  notwithstanding  their  superior  force,  were 
obliged  to  bear  away,  and  seek  shelter  behind  the  Good- 
win Sands.  In  this  fight  they  had  one  ship  taken, 
another  sunk,  and  their  fleet  materially  damaged.  The 
States  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  disavowed,  the  conduct 
of  their  admiral,  for  they  left  no  means  untried  to 
satisfy  the  English  government ; and  when  they  found 
the  demands  of  the  latter  so  high  as  to  preclude  accom- 
modation, they  dismissed  Van  Tromp,  and  placed  De 
Ruyter  and  Cornelius  De  Witt  in  command  of  their 
fleet.  Meanwhile  Blake  took  ample  revenge  for  their 
aggression,  and,  before  the  end  of  July,  he  captured 
above  forty  sail  of  their  richest  homeward-bound  mer- 
chantmen, which  were  pursuing  their  course  without 
suspicion  of  danger ; and  when  he  had  effectually  cleared 
the  Channel  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
captured  a hundred  of  the  herring  busses,  and  the 
twelve  ships  of  war  which  had  been  sent  to  protect  them. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  released  all  the  fishing  vessels, 
after  threatening  them  with  destruction  if  they  were 
ever  found  there  again  without  leave,  and  allowed  them 
to  complete  their  ladings  on  their  paying  the  tenth 
herring  as  the  customary  acknowledgment  that  the 
sovereigntyof  those  seas  belonged  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England.  On  the  l*2th  of  August  he  returned  to  the 
Downs,  and,  September  28th,  the  hostile  fleets  again 
came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  the  Dutch  rear-admiral 
was  taken,  and  three  other  of  their  ships  were  destroyed. 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and  though  for  two  days 
the  English  maintained  the  pursuit,  the  lightness  and 
uncertainty  of  the  wind  prevented  them  from  again 
closing  with  the  enemy,  who  escaped  into  Goree.  After 
this  battle,  the  drafting  off*  detachments  on  different 
services  reduced  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel  to 
forty  sail.  With  this  force  Blake  lay  in  the  Downs, 
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when  Van  Tromp  again  stood  over  to  the  English  coast 
with  eighty  men-of-war.  Blake’s  spirit  was  too  high 
for  him  to  decline  the  battle,  even  against  these  odds ; 
an  act  of  imprudence  for  which  he  suffered  severely. 
An  action  was  fought  off  the  Goodwin  Sands,  November 
29.  Two  of  his  ships  were  taken,  and  four  destroyed  ; 
the  rest  were  so  much  shattered,  that  they  were  glad  to 
run  for  shelter  into  the  Thames.  In  this  action  Blake 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  his  captain  and  100  seamen 
were  killed,  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  crew  were 
wounded,  and  his  ship  was  so  shattered  as  to  be  un- 
manageable. The  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  nar- 
row seas;  and  Van  Tromp,  in  an  idle  bravado,  sailed 
through  the  Channel  with  a broom  at  bis  mast-head,  to 
intimate  that  he  had  swept  it  clear  of  English  ships. 
However,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  admiral  was  of  a 
temper  to  submit  to  this  insult ; and  great  diligence 
having  been  used  in  refitting  and  recruiting  the  fleet, 
Blake  put  to  sea  again  in  February,  1653,  with  eighty 
ships.  On  the  18th  he  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp,  with 
nearly  equal  force,  escorting  a lai*ge  convoy  of  mer- 
chantmen up  the  Channel.  A running  battle  ensued, 
which  was  continued  during  three  consecutive  days  : on 
the  20th,  the  Dutch  ships,  which,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
their  coast,  were  built  with  a smaller  draught  of  water 
than  the  English,  obtained  shelter  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  Calais.  In  this  long  and  obstinate  fight  the  English 
lost  one  man-of-war,  the  Dutch  eleven  men-of-war,  and 
thirty  merchantmen;  but  the  number  killed  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  1500  on  each  side,  a loss  of  life  of 
most  unusual  amount  in  naval  battles.  In  this  action 
Blake,  for  the  first  time,  made  use  of  small  arms,  and 
had  embarked  a number  of  soldiers  who  served  as 
marines. 

Another  great  battle  took  place  on  the  3d  and  4th  of 
June,  between  Van  Tromp  and  generals  Deane  and 
Monk.  On  the  first  day  the  Dutch  had  the  advantage  ; 
on  the  second  Blake  arrived  with  a reinforcement  of 
eighteen  sail,  which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
English.  Bad  health  then  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea, 
so  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  great  victory  of  July 
29  (the  last  which  took  place  during  this  war),  in 
which  Van  Tromp  was  killed ; but  out  of  respect  for 
Blake’s  services,  the  parliament,  in  presenting  gold 
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chains  to  the  admirals  who  commanded  in  that  battle, 
gave  one  to  him  also.  When  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
long  parliament  and  assumed  the  office  of  protector, 
Blake,  though  in  his  principles  a staunch  republican, 
did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  new  government. 
Probably  he  expected  to  find  the  administration  more 
energetic  ; and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  officers, 
* It  is  not  our  business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep 
foreigners  from  fooling  us/  He  sat  in  the  first  two  par- 
liaments summoned  by  the  protector,  who  always  treated 
him  with  great  respect.  Nor  was  Cromwell’s  acknow- 
ledged sagacity  in  the  choice  of  men  at  fault  when  he 
sent  Blake  at  the  head  of  a strong  fleet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean in  November,  1654,  to  uphold  the  honour  of 
the  English  flag,  and  to  demand  reparation  for  slights 
and  injuries  done  to  the  nation  during  that  stormy  period 
of  civil  war,  when  internal  discord  had  made  others 
daring  against  English  vessels.  Such  a mission  could  not 
have  been  placed  in  better  hands.  When  he  arrived  in 
Cadiz  Roads,  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect  by  the  Spaniards,  and  a Dutch  admiral  would 
not  wear  his  flag,  while  the  English  admiral  remained 
in  the  harbour : also,  on  this  occasion,  one  of  his  trans- 
ports having  separated  from  the  fleet,  fell  in  with  the 
French  admiral  and  seven  ships  of  war.  The  admiral 
ordered  him  on  board,  and  after  inquiring  where  Blake 
lay,  drank  his  health  under  a salute  of  five  guns,  and 
wished  the  captain  a prosperous  voyage.  From  Cadiz 
Blake  sailed  to  Malaga,  and  while  he  lay  in  the  road  of 
that  port,  he  gave  a noble  instance  of  his  regard  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  which  deserves  to  be  here 
related.  Some  of  his  seamen  going  on  shore  met  the 
host  as  it  was  carried  in  procession  to  a sick  person,  and 
not  only  paid  no  respect  to  that  object  of  Catholic  devo- 
tion, but  ridiculed  those  that  did.  The  priest  who  carried 
the  host,  highly  exasperated  at  this  affront,  encouraged 
the  people  to  revenge  themselves,  by  falling*  on  the 
sailoi*s,  and  beating  them  severely.  When  the  sailors  re- 
turned on  board,  they  complained  of  this  treatment  to 
the  admiral,  who  immediately  sent  a trumpet  to  the 
governor,  to  demand  the  priest  who  had  been  the  author 
of  this  outrage.  The  governor  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  had  no  power  over  an  ecclesiastic,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  send  him.  Blake  sent  a second  message  to  say, 
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that  he  would  not  enter  into  the  question,  who  had  power 
to  send  him,  but  if  the  offender  was  not  delivered  up 
within  three  hours  he  would  destroy  the  town.  The 
inhabitants,  alarmed  at  this  threat,  obliged  the  governor 
to  send  the  priest,  who,  when  he  came  on  board,  excused 
himself  to  the  admiral,  by  representing  the  improper 
behaviour  of  the  sailors.  Blake  answered  him  with 
much  calmness  and  composure,  * that  if  he  had  com- 
plained to  him  of  his  seamen,  he  would  have  punished 
them  severely  ; for  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  men 
to  affront  the  established  religion  of  a place  at  which  he 
touched ; but  he  blamed  him  for  setting  on  a mob  of 
Spaniards  to  beat  them;  and  that  he  would  have  him 
and  the  whole  world  know,  that  none  but  an  English- 
man should  chastise  an  Englishman.’ 

The  duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Order  of  Malta  made 
compensation  for  injuries  done  to  English  commerce ; 
and  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  were  ter- 
rified into  submission,  and  promised  to  abstain  from 
further  depredations.  The  dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted, 
and  in  answer  to  Blake’s  demand  of  satisfaction  for  the  de- 
predations committed  on  the  English  commerce,  replied, 

* Here  are  our  castles  of  Golletta  and  Porto  Ferino; 
we  do  not  fear  you ; you  may  do  your  worst.’  Blake 
immediately  entered  the  bay  of  Porro  Ferino,  and  brought 
his  squadron  up  within  musket  shot  of  the  fort,  which 
he  cannonaded  so  briskly,  that  it  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
defenceless  state.  The  admiral  then  ordered  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  to  be  manned  and  armed,  and,  boldly  entering 
the  harbour,  they  boarded  and  burnt  nine  of  the  pirate’s 
capital  ships. 

The  dey  soon  after  sued  for  peace,  which  the  admiral 
granted  on  terms  highly  honourable  and  advantageous 
to  the  English  nation.  Blake’s  loss  in  this  service 
amounted  to  twenty-five  killed  and  forty  wounded. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land in  1656,  Blake  was  sent  with  a fleet  of  forty  sail  to 
blockade  Cadiz,  in  order  to  intercept  their  galleons, 
which  service  was  performed  in  his  absence,  by  a squa- 
dron under  the  orders  of  commodore  Stayner.  In  the 
following  year  having  obtained  intelligence  that  another 
plate  fleet  had  put  into  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz  in 
the  island  of  Teneriff,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither, 
and  on  his  arrival  discovered  the  galleons,  six  in  num- 
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ber,  with  ten  other  vessels,  lying-  in  the  port,  before 
which  a boom  was  moored.  The  port  itself  was  well 
fortified,  being  defended  by  a strong  castle  well  supplied 
with  artillery,  and  seven  forts,  united  by  a line  of  com- 
munication, manned  with  musqueteers.  The  Spanish 
governor  thought  the  place  so  secure,  and  his  own  dis- 
positions so  excellently  made,  that  when  the  master  of  a 
Dutch  ship  desired  leave  to  sail,  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  Blake  would  attack  the  ships,  the  Spaniard 
answered  him  confidently,  • Get  you  gone,  if  you  please, 
and  let  Blake  come  if  he  dare.’  The  admiral,  after  re- 
connoitring the  position  of  the  enemy  and  their  means 
of  defence,  and  seeing  the  impracticability  of  bringing 
them  off,  called  a council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  destroying  the  ships.  Commodore  Stay- 
ner,  who  had  been  so  successful  in  the  preceding  year, 
was  intrusted  to  lead  this  bold  and  desperate  attack. 
With  a small  squadron  he  forced  his  passage  into  the 
bay,  while  some  other  ships  kept  up  a distant  cannonade 
on  the  castle  and  fort,  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh  into 
the  bay,  he  was  soon  supported  by  Blake  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet.  The  Spaniards  made  a brave  re- 
sistance, but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  they 
had  the  mortification  to  see  their  whole  fleet  destroyed. 
When  the  action  was  over,  the  wind  veered  a few 
points,  which  enabled  Blake  to  get  out  of  the  bay  with 
very  little  damage,  and  his  total  loss  in  this  severe  and 
hazardous  service  amounted  only  to  forty-eight  men 
killed,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded. 

When  the  news  of  this  success  reached  England,  the 
parliament  immediately  voted  Blake  a ring  of  the  value 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  but  it  is  probable  he  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  this  token  of  his  country’s 
gratitude,  for  he  died  a few  weeks  after,  on  the  17th  of 
August,  on  board  the  St.  George,  just  as  she  was  entering 
Plymouth  sound.  He  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his 
age;  and  Cromwell,  to  testify  his  sorrow  for  his  loss, 
caused  his  body  to  be  buried  with  extraordinary  magni 
licence  in  Westminster  abbey.  The  earl  of  Clarendon 
has  left  the  following  portrait  of  this  great  commander : 

* That  he  was  the  first  man  that  declined  the  old  track, 
and  made  it  manifest,  that  the  science  might  be  at- 
tained in  less  time  than  was  imagined  ; and  despised 
those  rules  which  had  been  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his 
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ship  and  men  out  of  danger,  which  had  been  held  in 
former  times  a point  of  great  ability  and  circumspection, 
as  if  the  principal  art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a ship 
had  been  to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe  again.  He  was 
the  first  man  who  brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles 
on  shore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very  formidable, 
and  were  discovered  by  him  to  make  a noise  only,  and 
to  fright  those  who  could  be  rarely  hurt  by  them.  He 
was  the  first  who  infused  that  proportion  of  courage 
into  the  seamen,  by  making  them  see  by  experience 
what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  re- 
solved, and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon 
water;  and  though  he  has  been  very  well  imitated  and 
followed,  he  was  the  first  that  gave  the  example  of  that 
kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and  resolute  achieve- 
ments.’ 


GEORGE  MONK, 

DUKE  OP  ALBEMARLE. 

1608—1669. 

This  great  commander,  equally  distinguished  by  land, 
at  sea,  and  in  the  cabinet,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  of  Potherage,  in  Devonshire,  and  born  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1608.  His  father  having  impoverished  his 
estate,  intended  his  son  for  the  profession  of  arms,  that 
he  might  acquire  a fortune  by  his  sword.  He  entered 
the  service  of  his  country  in  a naval  capacity,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  following  accident.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  Charles  I.,  who  then  had  in  view  a 
war  with  Spain,  came  down  to  Plymouth  to  inspect  the 
naval  preparations,  which  were  going  forward  in  that 
port.  The  father  of  Monk  wished  to  pay  his  duty  to  the 
king,  but  the  fear  of  being  arrested  for  his  debts  led 
him  to  send  his  son  George  to  the  under  sheriff  of  Devon- 
shire, with  a considerable  present,  and  entreating  his 
protection  from  affront  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion 
as  his  attendance  on  the  king.  The  sheriff  accepted  the 
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present,  and  promised  compliance  with  his  request ; but 
soon  after  having  received  a larger  sum  from  one  of 
his  creditors,  he  publicly  arrested  him.  Young  Monk, 
greatly  exasperated  at  the  disgrace  of  his  father,  and 
at  the  dishonourable  conduct  of  the  under  sheriff,  wait- 
ed upon  him  at  Exeter;  and  after  expostulating  with 
him  to  no  effect,  he  caned  him  so  heartily,  as  to  leave 
him  in  no  condition  to  follow  him.  This  adventure, 
which  happened  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  bis  a°e, 
obliged  Monk  to  abscond,  and  shortly  after  he  went  on 
board  the  fleet  which  sailed  for  Cadiz,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Wimbleton. 

When  he  was  of  age,  he  went  over  to  Holland  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  art  of  war,  and  was  present  at  several 
battles  and  sieges ; but  receiving  what  he  conceived  to 
be  an  affront  from  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  quitted  the 
service  of  the  States  General,  and  never  saw  the  Dutch 
after  as  a friend.  On  his  return  he  found  his  country 
involved  in  the  confusion  of  civil  war,  and  possessing 
a spirit  too  active  to  remain  neutral  at  so  important  a 
crisis,  he  accepted  a commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  army  which  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  suppress  the  dis- 
turbances which  Jiad  arisen  in  that  country.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1643,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
king  major-general  of  the  Irish  brigade  ; but  being  soon 
after  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  he  was 
carried  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  several  years 
in  confinement,  and  was  not  released  until  the  total  ruin 
of  the  royal  party. 

As  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not  allow  of  a detail  of 
Monk  s exploits  by  land,  it  must  be  sufficient  briefly  to 
mention,  that  he  was  employed  in  the  republican  army 
under  Cromwell,  and  soon  became  one  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished officers.  In  1653,  on  the  death  of  colonel 
Popham,  he  was  appointed,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  one 
of  the  admirals  of  the  fleet,  and  commanded,  along  with 
Deane,  in  the  great  battle  on  the  third  and  fourth  of 
June,  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Tromp.  In 
this  fight  one  of  the  first  broadsides  killed  the  brave 
admiral  Deane,  whose  body  was  almost  cut  in  two  by 
a chain  shot,  at  that  time  a new  invention,  and  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  De  Witt.  Monk  is  reported  to  have 
instantly  covered  the  body  with  his  cloak,  lest  the 
appearance  of  it  should  depress  the  spirits  of  his  crew, 
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and  having  encouraged  the  men  to  do  their  duty,  he 
coolly  ordered  it  to  be  removed  into  his  cabin.  The  ac- 
tion continued  two  days  with  great  fury,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Dutch  with  great  loss. 

Monk  obtained  great  reputation  on  this  occasion,  which 
was  further  increased  by  auother  conflict  with  his  great 
rival,  Van  Tromp.  The  fleets  met  on  the  evening  of  the 
29th  of  July  following,  but  the  weather  proving  very 
stormy  on  the  following  day  prevented  the  final  decision 
of  the  combat  until  the  3lst,  when  the  Dutch  received  a 
reinforcement  of  twenty-five  large  ships.  The  fight  con- 
tinued for  eight  hours,  and  terminated  in  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Dutch,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  ships  and  the 
death  of  their  gallant  admiral,  which  so  discouraged  the 
Dutch  as  to  induce  them  to  conclude  a peace  upon  any 
terms.*  For  these  important  services  Monk  was  highly 
caressed  by  Cromwell,  who,  at  a public  feast  given  by 
the  city  of  London  on  the  25th  of  August,  put  a gold 
chain  round  the  admiral’s  neck,  and  required  him  to 
wear  it  during  the  entertainment.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  Dutch  war,  Monk  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  when,  entering  England  at  the 
head  of  a veteran  army,  he  became  the  prime  instrument 
of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Charles  landed  at  Dover  on  Friday,  May  25,  1660, 
and  was  received  by  Monk,  not  with  the  assumed  pride 
of  a man  who  had  bestowed  a kingdom,  but  with  the 
decent  and  humble  demeanour  of  a subject  who  came  to 
pay  his  duty  to  his  sovereign.  Two  days  after  he  was 
made  a knight  of  the  garter,  and  on  the  12th  of  June  he 
was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  master  of  the  horse, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  king’s  bed-chamber.  He  had 
also  a pension  of  seven  thousand  pounds  a-year  settled 
on  him ; and  the  house  of  commons,  to  shew  their  re- 
spect, attended  him  in  a body  to  the  door  of  the  house 
of  lords  when  he  went  to  take  his  seat. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  which 
broke  out  in  1664,  he  was  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  admiralty  at  home,  while  the  duke  of  York 

* Monk  had  in  his  fleet  a considerable  number  of  ships  hired  from 
the  merchants,  and,  before  the  fight  commenced,  he  shifted  the  com- 
manders into  each  other’s  ships,  to  prevent  them  taking  any  concern  for 
their  owners’  properly.  The  event  fully  answered  his  expectation, 
for  no  ships  in  his  fleet  behaved  with  more  gallantry. 
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commanded  at  sea ; but  that  prince  resigning  his  com- 
mand, the  duke  of  Albemarle  was  sent  for  by  the  king, 
and  pressed  to  accept  the  appointment  of  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  prince  Rupert.  The  duke 
begged  a day  to  consider  of  this  proposal,  in  which  time 
he  consulted  with  his  friends,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
he  ought  not  to  accept  the  command  at  his  advanced 
age,  lest  the  great  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
might  be  lost  by  the  fate  of  a single  battle.  The  duke 
thanked  them  for  their  consideration  for  his  person  and 
character,  but  at  the  same  time  added,  * These  were  out 
of  the  case ; that  he  valued  neither  farther  than  they 
were  useful  to  his  country ; and  that  he  was  determined 
to  obey  the  king’s  commands,  since  he  was  sure  he  either 
could  accomplish  them  or  die  in  the  attempt.’  On  these 
noble  principles  he  accepted  a commission  ; and  it  was 
no  sooner  known  that  he  was  to  command  the  fleet,  than 
great  numbers  of  seamen  entered  from  all  quarters, 
* because,’  as  they  expressed  themselves,  ‘ they  were 
sure  honest  George  (for  so  they  called  the  duke)  would 
see  them  well  fed  and  justly  paid.’ 

Prince  Rupert  sailed  to  the  westward  to  prevent  the 
French  fleet  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  with  not  more  than  fifty-six 
sail,  went  into  the  North  sea.  On  the  1st  of  June  he 
discovered  the  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  about  seventy- 
six  sail,  under  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  the  younger, 
and,  notwithstanding  this  disparity  of  force,  instantly 
bore  down  upon  them  with  the  utmost  bravery.  The 
action  soon  began,  and  was  supported  with  great  resolu- 
tion on  both  sides  until  night  separated  the  combatants. 
The  intrepid  conduct  of  Sir  John  Harman,  who  com- 
manded the  Henry  in  this  engagement,  deserves  parti- 
cularly to  be  noticed.  His  ship  being  surrounded  and 
assailed  from  all  quarters  by  the  Zealand  squadron, 
admiral  Evertzen,  who  commanded  it,  hailed  and  offered 
him  quarter.;  to  which  the  brave  officer  replied,  ‘ No, 
sir,  it  is  not  come  to  that  yet.’  The  next  broadside 
killed  the  Dutch  admiral,  by  which  means  their  squa- 
dron was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  obliged  to  quit 
the  Henry.  Three  fire-ships  were  now  sent  to  burn  her; 
one  of  them  grappled  her  starboard  quarter,  but  the 
smoke  was  too  thick  to  discern  where  the  grappling 
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irons  had  hooked,  until  the  blaze  burst  out,  when  the 
boatswain  resolutely  jumped  on  board,  disentangled  the 
irons,  and  instantly  recovered  his  own  ship.  Scarcely 
was  this  effected  before  another  fire-ship  boarded  her  on 
the  larboard  side  ; the  sails  and  rigging’  taking  fire,  de- 
struction seemed  inevitable,  and  many  of  the  crew  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  ; upon  which  Sir  John  Harman 
drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  kill  any  one  who  should 
quit  the  ship.  At  length  the  exertions  of  the  remaining 
crew  extinguished  the  flames.  Sir  John  Harman,  al- 
though his  leg  was  broken,  continued  on  deck  giving 
directions,  and  sunk  another  fire  ship  which  was  bearing 
down  upon  him.  In  this  crippled  state  he  got  into 
Harwich,  and  repaired  the  damages  his  ship  had  sus- 
tained in  time  to  share  in  the  succeeding  actions. 

During  this  day’s  engagement  the  English  fleet  suffered 
severely,  and  two  of  their  ships  were  taken.  The  night 
was  spent  in  repairing  damages  on  both  sides,  and  the 
next  morning  the  duke  of  Albemarle  held  a council  of 
war,  the  members  of  which  he  nobly  addressed  to  the 
following  effect ; ‘ If  we  had  feared  the  number  of  our 
enemies,  we  should  have  fled  yesterday  ; but,  though  we 
are  inferior  to  them  in  ships,  we  are  in  all  things  else 
superior.  Force  gives  them  courage  ; let  us,  if  we  need 
it,  borrow  resolution  from  the  thoughts  of  what  we  have 
formerly  performed.  Let  the  enemy  feel,  that  though 
our  fleet  be  divided,  our  spirit  is  entire.  At  the  worst, 
it  will  be  more  honourable  to  die  bravely  here  on  our 
own  element,  than  to  be  made  spectacles  to  the  Dutch. 
To  be  overcome  is  the  fortune  of  war ; but  to  fly  is  the 
fashion  of  cowards.  Let  us  teach  the  world  that  English- 
men had  rather  be  acquainted  with  death  than  fear.’  In 
consequence  of  this  generous  speech,  the  engagement 
was  renewed,  and  continued  till  night,  when  the  English 
fleet  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  that  a retreat  became  expedient.  This  was 
performed  the  next  day  with  great  prudence  and  honour, 
and  in  the  evening  the  squadron  under  prince  Rupert 
rejoined  the  fleet.  This  accession  of  strength  enabled  the 
duke  again  to  offer  the  Dutch  battle.  On  the  4th,  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  the  attack  was  made,  and  support- 
ed with  greater  violence  and  resolution  than  before,  and 
the  action  continued  with  unremitted  ardour  until  seven 
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in  the  evening,  when  a thick  fog  put  an  end  to  this 
dreadful  and  bloody  contest,  each  fleet  retiring  to  its  own 
shore,  and  claiming  the  honour  of  victory. 

The  Dutch,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
superior  numbers, seem  to  have  had  the  advantage.  They 
lost  fifteen  ships,  and  had  twenty-one  of  their  captains 
killed  ; and  the  English  lost  sixteen  ships,  ten  of  which 
were  sunk,  and  six  taken,  and  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded.  As  a proof  of  the 
high  opinion  the  enemy  held  of  their  valour  the  pen- 
sioner de  Witt  is  reported  to  have  said  after  the  battle, 
* If  the  English  are  beaten,  their  defeat  did  them  more 
honour  than  all  their  former  victories  ; their  own  fleet 
could  never  have  been  brought  on  after  the  first  day’s 
fight,  and  he  believed  none  but  the  English  could ; and 
all  the  Dutch  had  discovered  was,  that  Englishmen  might 
be  killed,  and  English  ships  burnt,  but  that  English 
courage  was  invincible.’ 

After  this  severe  contest  both  parties  returned  to  their 
ports  to  repair  their  losses,  and  to  prepare  for  another 
trial  of  strength.  Monk,  having  refitted  his  shattered 
ships  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  being  also  rein- 
forced by  some  which  had  not  been  in  the  late  action,  was 
enabled  to  put  to  sea  on  the  19th  July,  and  on  the  25th 
gained  a most  signal  victory  over  his  former  antagonist 
de  Ruyter,  having  taken  or  destroyed  upwards  of  twenty 
ships  of  war.  The  consequences  of  this  success  were 
greater  than  the  victory  itself,  for  it  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  a Dutch  convoy,  consisting 
of  two  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  merchantmen,  lying  within  the  islands  of  Ulie  and 
Schelling.  The  English  fleet  returned  into  port  in  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  duke  of  Albemarle  quitted  his 
command  with  the  greatest  eclat. 

From  this  time  the  duke  of  Albemarle  retired  from  the 
fatigues  of  naval  life,  but  he  continued  to  enjoy,  without 
diminution,  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign  and  the  af- 
fection of  his  country.  When  the  Dutch  fleet  sailed  up 
the  Medway,  and  burnt  several  of  our  ships  of  war,  in 
June  1667,  he  commanded  the  forces  on  shore,  and  was 
exceedingly  instrumental  in  rendering  that  bold  attempt 
of  the  enemy  less  hurtful  than  it  threatened  to  be. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  when  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger  to  set  an  example  to  his  men,  that  he  made 
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the  celebrated  reply  to  one  of  his  attendants  who  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  danger  he  ran  : ‘ Sir,  if  I had  been 
afraid  of  bullets,  I should  have  quitted  the  trade  of  a 
soldier  long  ago.’  This  unflinching  bravery  was  also  dis- 
played by  his  captains,  and  it  is  deserving  of  being  re- 
corded that,  on  this  same  occasion,  captain  Douglas  of 
the  Royal  Oak,  a first  rate,  had  received  orders  to  defend 
his  ship  to  the  last  extremity,  but  never  to  retire  ; and 
therefore,  when  his  ship  was  set  on  fire,  he  chose  rather 
to  perish  in  her  than  to  quit  his  station  in  the  Medway, 
saying  heroically,  ‘ a Douglas  was  never  known  to  quit 
his  post.’  The  duke  of  Albemarle  had  been  in  the  previ- 
ous May  appointed  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ; 
so  that  at  one  time  he  was  general  and  commander-in- 
chief of  the  land  forces,  joint-admiral  of  the  fleet,  and, 
prime  minister.  This  great  man  was  very  ready  to  serve 
his  country  when  called  upon,  and  like  an  illustrious 
commander  of  our  own  day  (the  duke  of  Wellington)  he 
discharged  his  various  duties  with  a moderation  and 
simplicity  which  obtained  the  admiration  of  every  one. 
His  vast  and  long-continued  exertions  both  of  body  and 
mind  soon  after  this  time  induced  a rapid  and  premature 
decay,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public  life,  and 
baffling  every  assistance  of  medicine,  he  died  on  the  3rd 
of  January,  1669,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  person  Monk  was  strong  and  well-made,  of  a 
good  aspect,  and  very  able  to  endure  fatigue.  The  ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  nature  were  much  improved 
by  his  manner  of  living.  He  rose  early,  was  abstemious 
in  his  diet,  and  used  much  exercise.  When  in  power 
he  gave  audience  without  distinction  to  all  who  desired 
it,  and  was  remarkably  solicitous  to  dispatch  poor  men’s 
affairs  without  subjecting  them  to  the  inconvenience  oi 
delay.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  oppression  in  the  service, 
and  used  frequently  to  say,  that  his  officers  should  have 
power  to  command  and  protect  his  men,  but  not  to  ty- 
rannise over  them  or  to  ill  use  them. 

He  was,  however,  a strict  observer  of  discipline,  of 
which  he  gave  a conspicuous  instance  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  Dutch  war  in  Cromwell’s  time.  The  seamen 
came  in  crowds  to  the  navy  office,  to  demand  their  prize- 
money  : he  told  them  that  there  were  one  thousand  five 
hundred  ships  to  be  sold,  and  when  they  were  disposed 
of  they  should  have  their  money.  With  this  answer 
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they  seemed  satisfied  ; hut  in  the  afternoon  they  came 
armed  to  the  number  of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
towards  Whitehall ; Monk,  when  in  company  with  Crom- 
well and  some  other  officers,  met  them  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  after  much  expostulation  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  wounded  several  of  them,  upbraiding  them  with 
not  depending  upon  his  word,  who  had  never  broken  it. 
This  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  seamen  that,  for- 
getting their  former  fury,  they  retired  peaceably,  and  in 
the  end  their  demands  were  punctually  discharged. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  having  been  already 
sufficiently  displayed  by  the  narrative  of  his  actions,  it 
becomes  unnecessai’y  to  add  any  general  eulogium  upon 
his  character.  In  private  life  he  was  no  less  worthy 
than  we  have  seen  him  to  be  in  public  : as  a friend  sin- 
cere, as  a parent  affectionate,  and  as  a husband  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  the  grief  occasioned  by  his  death  so 
affected  his  duchess  as  to  occasion  her  death  on  the 
twentieth  day  after.  His  remains  were  honoured  with 
a public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  the  principal 
nobility  and  officers  of  the  king’s  household,  and  interred 
on  the  30th  April,  1669,  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel, 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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EDWARD  MONTAGUE, 

EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 

1625— 1672 

This  noble  commander,  whose  life  was  an  uniform  scene 
of  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  and  his  death  worthy  the 
most  heroic  courage,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Sir  Sydney  Montague,  and  born  on  the  27th  of  July, 
1625.  He  entered  very  early  and  warmly  into  the  cause 
of  the  parliament,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
a military  commander  on  various  occasions  during  the 
civil  war.  When  the  royal  authority  was  overthrown, 
he  appears  to  have  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Crom- 
well, who  appointed  him  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  fleet, 
and  joined  him  in  command  with  Blake  in  the  expedi- 
tion into  the  Mediterranean,  in  1656. 

He  served  in  all  Cromwell’s  naval  wars  with  great 
success  and  reputation,  and  on  the  death  of  the  protector 
was  sent  into  the  Baltic  with  a formidable  fleet  to  com- 
pose the  differences  between  the  northern  powers.  After 
this  expedition,  suspicion  falling  on  him  that  he  corre- 
sponded with  the  exiled  prince,  he  was  removed  from 
his  command,  and  Lawson,  who  had  the  character  of  a 
strict  republican,  appointed  in  his  stead.  Montague 
retired  to  his  estate  in  the  country,  and  on  the  turn  which 
affairs  took  on  Monk’s  arrival  from  Scotland,  he  openly 
joined  the  movement,  and  was  requested  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  shortly  after  sailed  over  to 
Holland,  with  the  fleet  appointed  to  convoy  Charles  II. 
to  England.  For  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  resto- 
ration, he  was  immediately  on  his  majesty’s  landing  at 
Dover  created  a knight  of  the  garter,  and  on  the  14th 
July  following  he  was  created  baron  Montague,  viscount 
Hinchinbrooke,  and  earl  of  Sandwich.  He  was  also 
sworn  of  the  privy  council,  made  master  of  the  king’s 
wardrobe,  admiral  of  the  narrow  seas,  and  vice-admiral 
to  the  duke  of  York,  as  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 
At  his  majesty’s  coronation  the  earl  of  Sandwich  carried 
St.  Ed  ward’s  staff,  and  was  now  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  king’s  principal  ministers,  as  well  as  the  person 
chiefly  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  fleet. 

In  1661  he  was  appointed  admiral  and  commander-in- 
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chief  of  a fleet  sent  to  chastise  the  Algerines,  and  to  oc- 
cupy Tangiers ; from  thence  he  repaired  to  Lisbon,  where 
taking  the  infanta,  the  intended  queen  of  England,  on 
board,  he  brought  her  safely  to  England  in  May,  1662. 
From  this  time  he  was  unemployed  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Dutch  war,  in  1664,  when  he  was  sent  with  a fleet 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  In  1665  he  com- 
manded the  blue  squadron  under  the  duke  of  York,  and 
captured  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail  of  the  Bourdeaux 
fleet  of  merchantmen. 

In  the  great  battle  fought  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1665, 
wherein  the  Dutch  lost  their  admiral  Opdam,  and  had 
eighteen  men  of  war  taken  and  fourteen  destroyed,  the 
chief  honour  of  the  victory  was  justly  given  to  the  earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  about  noon  broke  the  centre  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  with  his  squadron,  and  threw  the  enemy  into 
such  confusion  and  disorder  as  brought  on  a general 
flight.  Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  if  this  victory 
had  been  followed  up  with  vigour,  the  Dutch  fleet  would 
have  been  totally  ruined,  and  this  neglect  was  ascribed 
to  the  duke  of  York,  who,  having  retired  to  rest,  ordered 
his  captain  to  shorten  sail,  by  which  means  the  shattered 
remains  of  the  Dutch  fleet  effected  their  escape  into  their 
own  harbours. 

On  his  return  the  king  received  him  with  distinguished 
marks  of  favour  ; and  the  duke  of  York’s  conduct  being 
much  censured,  he  retired  from  the  fleet.  The  earl  of 
Sandwich’s  conduct  in  the  same  engagement  pointed 
him  out  as  a proper  person  to  succeed  the  duke,  but  the 
court  thought  this  would  impl  y too  marked  a disapproba- 
tion of  the  prince’s  behaviour,  and  therefore  the  earl, 
instead  of  being  appointed  to  the  fleet,  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Madrid,  to  negotiate  a peace  between  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  eminent  character 
of  lord  Sandwich  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
his  mission  ; he  was  received  with  unbounded  respect 
by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  that  of  Portugal  placed  the 
most  perfect  reliance  on  his  firmness,  integrity,  and  abi- 
lities. He  remained  in  this  employment,  with  high 
honour  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  for  upwards  of 
twelve  months,  and  having  at  length  settled  affairs  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  he  returned  to  England  in 
September,  1668,  and  was  received  by  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York  with  signal  marks  of  approbation. 
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The  English  settlements  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies  flourished  exceedingly  at  this  time,  and  their 
commerce  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  mother 
country,  which  induced  the  king  to  institute  a hoard  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  all  matters  relative  to 
trade  and  plantations.  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  hoard,  as  the  person  best  acquainted 
of  any  in  the  king’s  councils  with  maritime  and  com- 
mercial affairs,  and  this  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the 
public. 

On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  succeeded  him  in  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  fleet.  The  seamen  regarded  him  with  veneration 
as  their  father  and  protector,  the  officers  looked  up  to 
him  with  attachment  and  respect,  as  their  just  and  dis- 
criminating patron.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  he 
was  the  seaman’s  friend.  It  was  a settled  maxim  with 
him,  that  in  the  preferments  of  the  navy  no  other  quali- 
fication should  be  required  than  a man’s  individual 
merit,  and  he  strongly  reprobated  the  practice  of  grant- 
ing promotion  to  persons  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
them  but  their  relation  to  peers,  or  interest  at  court. 
This  rendered  him  the  idol  of  his  profession,  and  justly 
endeared  him  to  all  good  men  who  had  the  true  interest 
of  their  country  at  heart. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch  war,  in 
1672,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  went  to  sea  with  the  duke  of 
York,  and  commanded  the  blue  division;  the  white  was 
commanded  by  a French  admiral,  count  d’Estrees,  for 
the  French  then  happened  to  be  our  allies.  The  fleet 
put  to  sea  eai’ly  in  May,  1672,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  being  anchored  off  Soutliwould,  Dunwich 
and  Aldborough  were  unexpectedly  surprised  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  The  English 
immediately  cut  or  slipped  their  cables,  and  put  to  sea. 
The  earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  Royal  James,  mounting  100 
guns,  and  carrying  800  men,  led  the  van,  and  com- 
menced the  action  with  a furious  attack  on  Van  Ghent’s 
squadron,  but  being  ill  supported  by  many  of  the  ships 
of  his  own  division,  he  was  left  almost  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  Just  at  this  time  the  Dutch  admiral  was 
killed,  and  his  ship  being  much  disabled  sheered  off. 
Another  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  Great  Holland,  of  60 
guns,  observing  the  shattered  state  of  the  Royal  James, 
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attempted  to  board  her  with  three  fire-ships,  which  she 
sunk,  and  disabled  the  man-of-war  that  covered  them. 
At  length  a fourth  fire-ship  boarded  her  on  the  quarter 
with  more  success,  and  the  ship  was  soon  in  flames. 
The  earl,  previous  to  going  into  action,  had  expressed 
his  determination  to  defend  his  ship  to  the  last  extre- 
mity. When  he  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to 
save  the  ship,  he  begged  his  captain.  Sir  Richard 
Haddock,  who  was  almost  the  only  surviving  officer,  and 
the  crew,  to  get  into  the  boats  and  save  themselves, 
declaring  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  quit  the 
ship.  Many  of  the  seamen,  however,  with  a noble  dis- 
dain of  death,  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  refused 
to  leave  their  admiral,  and  the  ship  blowing  up  soon 
after  they  perished  with  him.  Thus  nobly  fell,  with  all  the 
heroism  of  ancient  Rome,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  found  at  sea  near 
a fortnight  afterwards,  and  the  king  honoured  his  re- 
mains with  a public  funeral,  which  is  thus  described  in 
the  Gazette. 


* Harwich , June  10,  1672. 

‘This  day  the  body  of  the  right  honourable  Edward, 
earl  of  Sandwich,  being,  by  the  order  upon  his  coat,  dis- 
covered floating  on  the  sea  by  one  of  his  ketches,  and 
brought  into  this  port ; where  Sir  Charles  Littleton  the 
governor  receiving  it,  took  immediate  care  of  its  em- 
balming and  honourable  disposing,  till  his  majesty’s 
pleasure  should  be  known  concerning  it.  For  the 
obtaining  of  which,  his  majesty  was  attended  at  White- 
hall the  next  day,  by  the  master  of  the  said  vessel,  who, 
by  Sir  Charles  Littleton’s  order,  was  sent  to  present  his 
majesty  with  the  George  found  about  the  body  of  the 
said  earl,  which  remained  at  the  time  of  its  taking  up 
in  every  part  unblemished,  saving  some  impressions 
made  by  the  fire  upon  his  face  and  breast.  Upon  which 
his  majesty,  out  of  his  princely  regard  to  the  great 
deservings  of  the  said  earl,  and  his  unexampled  per- 
formance in  this  act  of  his  life,  hath  resolved  to  have 
his  body  brought  up  to  London,  there  at  his  charge  to 
receive  the  rites  of  funeral  due  to  his  great  quality  and 
merit. 

* The  earl  of  Sandwich’s  body  being  taken  out  of  one 
of  his  majesty’s  yachts  at  Deptford,  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
F2 
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16<‘2,  and  laid  in  the  most  solemn  manner  in  a sump- 
tuous barge,  proceeded  by  water  to  Westminster  bridge, 
attended  by  the  king’s  barges,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York’s,  as  also  with  the  several  barges  of  the 
nobility,  lord  mayor,  and  the  several  companies  of  the 
city  of  London,  adorned  suitably  to  the  melancholy 
occasion,  with  trumpets  and  other  music,  that  sounded 
the  deepest  notes.  On  passing  by  the  Tower,  the  great 
guns  there  were  discharged,  as  well  as  those  at  White- 
hall, and  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  body 
being  taken  out  of  the  barge  at  Westminster  bridge, 
there  was  a procession  to  the  Abbey  church,  with  the 
highest  magnificence.  Eight  earls  were  assistants  to  his 
son  Edward,  earl  of  Sandwich,  chief  mourner,  and  most 
of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  quality  in  town  gave  their 
assistance  to  his  interment  in  the  duke  of  Albemarle’s 
vault  in  the  north  side  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
chapel,  where  his  remains  are  deposited.’ 

After  this  account  of  the  respect  shewn  by  his  sove- 
reign to  his  remains,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  subjoin 
some  instances  of  the  tribute  paid  by  illustrious  persons 
to  his  memory.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
himself  in  the  engagement,  concludes  his  account  of  the 
battle  in  these  terms:  ‘The  enemy  had  no  success  to 
boast  of,  except  the  burning  our  Royal  James  ; which, 
having  on  board  her  not  only  a thousand  of  our  best 
men,  but  the  earl  of  Sandwich  himself,  vice-admiral  of 
England,  was  enough  almost  to  style  it  a victory  on 
their  side,  since  his  merit  as  to  sea  affairs  was  most 
extraordinary  in  all  kinds.’  Bishop  Parker,  in  his  his- 
tory of  those  times,  speaking  of  the  battle,  says,  ‘The 
English  lost  many  volunteers,  and  ten  captains  of  ships ; 
amongst  these  were  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Digby, 
son  to  the  earl  of  Bristol,  who,  almost  alone,  fought  with 
the  third  squadron  of  the  Dutch : yet,  at  length,  when 
Digby  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  the  ship  that  he 
commanded  was  bored  through  with  innumerable  shots, 
the  seamen  with  difficulty  brought  her  into  the  harbour; 
but  Sandwich,  having  miserably  shattered  seven  of  their 
ships,  and  beat  off  three  fire-ships,  at  length  being  over- 
powered with  numbers,  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  country.’ 
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SIR  EDWARD  SPRAGGE. 

DIED  IN  1673. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  great  com- 
mander, who,  like  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  lost  his  life  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  In  the  first  engagement 
with  the  Dutch  after  the  restoration,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
1665,  he  commanded  a ship,  and  behaved  so  gallantly  in 
the  action,  that  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  port,  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  likewise 
present  at  the  four  days’  successive  engagements  in 
June,  1666,  where  he  was  particularly  noticed  by  the 
duke  of  Albemarle  ; and  in  the  battle  which  was  fought 
on  the  24th  of  July,  he  carried  a flag  under  Sir  Jeremiah 
Smith,  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron,  who  engaged  Van 
Tromp,  shattered  his  vice-admiral,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  haul  out  of  the  line,  and  having  also  disabled  the 
ship  of  the  rear  admiral,  and  killed  its  commander, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  glory  of  that  day.  When  the 
Dutch  attempted  to  burn  the  ships  at  Chatham,  he  was 
intrusted  to  defend  the  fort  of  Sheerness,  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  and  though  it  was  unfinished,  his  garrison 
very  small,  and  the  place  in  no  condition  to  make  an 
effectual  resistance,  he  defended  himself  till  it  wrould 
have  been  an  act  of  rashness  to  have  exposed  his  gar- 
rison any  longer.  When  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
render  his  country  any  effectual  service  by  land,  he  set 
himself  to  collect  as  great  a force  as  he  could  by  sea. 
This  amounted  to  no  more  than  five  frigates,  seventeen 
fire-ships,  and  some  tenders — and  with  these,  when  the 
Dutch  admiral  Van  Ness  came  up  the  river,  after  his 
attempt  upon  Harwich,  Sir  Edward  Spragge  gave  him 
battle.  The  fight  was  very  unequal ; but  there  being  at 
first  little  or  no  wind,  Sir  Edward  took  advantage  of 
that  circumstance,  and,  by  dexterously  towing  his  ships, 
burnt  eleven  or  twelve  of  their  fire-ships  with  the  loss 
of  six  of  his  own.  The  wind  at  length  freshening,  he 
was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  from  the  enemy’s  su- 
periority of  force  under  the  cannon  of  Tilbury  Fort. 

The  next  day  the  w’eather  being  favourable,  he  again 
attacked  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  skilful  management  of 
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his  fire-ships  threw  them  into  such  disorder,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  bum  their  last  fire-ship  to 
prevent  her  being  taken.  Sir  Edward  followed  them  in 
their  retreat  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where,  being 
joined  by  a reinforcement  of  fire-ships  from  Harwich, 
he  attempted  to  burn  the  vice-admiral  of  Zealand  and 
another  large  ship,  and  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
design,  that  many  of  their  crew  leaped  overboard,  and 
were  drowned.  This  was  his  last  exploit  during  that 
war. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  the  complaints  of  the 
merchants  against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers  obliged  the 
court  to  send  a squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  these  barbarians.  Sir  Edward 
Spragge  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  this  expe- 
dition, which  consisted  of  five  frigates  and  three  fire- 
ships, and  was  afterwards  joined  by  some  other  ships, 
which  made  his  whole  force  amount  to  twelve  vessels. 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  there  were  several  Algerine  men-of-war 
in  Bugia  bay ; on  which  he  held  a council  of  war,  when 
it  was  resolved  immediately  to  attack  them,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  weather  he  could  not  at- 
tempt it  until  some  days  after.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Algerines  unrigged  their  ships,  and  for  their  better  se- 
curity made  a strong  boom  with  their  yards,  topmasts, 
and  cables,  buoyed  up  with  casks,  which  the  admiral 
was  unable  to  prevent  from  the  wind  blowing  against 
him  ; and,  to  add  to  his  mortification,  he  lost  another 
of  his  fire-ships  through  the  negligence  of  her  gunner, 
So  that  he  had  now  only  one  remaining,  which  drew  too 
much  water  to  enter  that  part  of  the  bay  where  the 
Algerines  lay. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Sir  Edward  directed  the  fire-ship 
to  be  lightened,  so  that  she  might  not  draw  above  eight 
feet,  and  at  noon  a fine  breeze  springing  up,  the  admiral 
made  the  signal  for  the  ships  of  war  to  form  in  a line 
and  bear  up  into  the  bay.  The  wind  failing  them, 
they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  this  till  two  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  admiral  came  to  an  anchor  in  four 
fathoms  water,  close  under  their  castle  walls,  which  con- 
tinued to  fire  on  them  without  intermission  for  two  hours. 
As  soon  as  the  ships  came  to  an  anchor,  Sir  Edward  dis- 
patched the  boats  of  the  squadron  to  break  the  boom, 
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which  being  performed,  the  fire-ship  was  towed  among 
the  corsairs,  and  burnt  with  such  success  that  the  whole 
of  the  Algerine  fleet  was  destroyed.  This  was  a severe 
blow  to  the  Algerines,  who  had  equipped  this  fleet  on 
purpose  to  fight  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  furnished  it  with 
their  best  brass  ordnance,  manned  it  with  their  choicest 
seamen,  and  given  the  command  to  old  Terky,  an  officer 
of  great  reputation.  This  exploit  was  accomplished  with 
the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men  killed  and  forty-one 
wounded,  and  added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Sir  Ed 
ward,  as  other  admirals  employed  on  the  same  service 
had  met  with  very  indifferent  success  against  these 
pirates. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Mediterranean,  the 
second  Dutch  war  broke  out,  and  Sir  Edward  was  im- 
mediately appointed  to  a command.  He  was  present 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Solbay,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1672,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  engagement  by 
sinking  a Dutch  ship  of  sixty  guns.  After  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral of  the  blue,  and  in  the  next  battle  which  happened 
with  the  Dutch,  he  fought  Van  Tromp  seven  hours,  forced 
him  to  shift  his  flag  four  times,  and  would  have  taken 
him,  had  not  De  Ruyter  borne  down  to  his  assistance. 
In  the  second  battle,  Sir  Edward  engaged  Van  Tromp 
again,  obliged  him  to  change  his  ship  twice,  and  would 
inevitably  have  taken  this  great  Dutch  commander,  had 
not  some  of  the  ships  of  his  squadron  come  to  his  relief. 

In  the  third  battle,  on  August  the  11th,  1673,  Sir  Edward 
again  singled  out  Van  Tromp  for  his  antagonist.  He  had 
promised  the  king  before  he  went  to  sea,  that  he  would 
bring  him  Van  Tromp  alive  or  dead,  or  lose  his  own  life 
in  the  attempt — a promise  he  too  faithfully  kept.  These 
admirals,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  a rival  ambition  each 
to  overcome  the  other,  for  they  had  constantly  fought 
in  every  battle  from  the  time  that  Sir  Edward  Spragge 
succeeded  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Van  Tromp  came 
again  to  command  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  room  of  Van 
Ghent.  Sir  Edward  was  at  first  on  board  the  Royal 
Prince,  and  attacked  Van  Tromp  in  the  Golden  Lion; 
but  after  an  action  of  about  three  hours,  in  which  the 
Dutch  admiral  avoided  coming  to  a close  engagement 
Sir  Edward’s  ship  was  so  disabled  that  he  was  obliged 
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to  remove  his  flag  to  the  St.  George,  as  Van  Tromp  did 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Comet.  The  fight  was  then 
renewed  between  them  with  greater  animosity  than  be- 
fore. At  length  his  second  ship  becoming  disabled,  Sir 
Edward  judged  it  expedient  to  leave  her,  and  to  go 
on  board  the  Royal  Charles  ; but  the  boat  had  scarcely 
rowed  ten  times  its  own  length  from  the  St.  George 
when  it  was  struck  with  a cannon  shot,  which  instantly 
sunk  it,  and  the  admiral  and  crew  perished.  His  death 
was  lamented  by  the  whole  country,  and  even  by  the 
Dutch,  who  acknowledged  him  to  have  been  a brave  man 
and  a most  valiant  and  distinguished  commander.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  an  example  even  to  the  brave. 


ARTHUR  HERBERT, 

EARL  OP  TORRINGTON. 

DIED  IN  1716. 

W e now  approach  that  memorable  period  of  the  British 
history  the  Revolution,  of  which  great  event  admiral 
Herbert  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  and  promoters. 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  attorney-general 
to  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  lord-keeper  of  the  great 
seal  to  Charles  II.  when  in  exile.  Being  bred  to  the 
sea,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Defiance  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1666,  and  in  November  following 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Pembroke  frigate. 
In  this  ship  he  had  an  early  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself,  for  sailing  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Mediterranean,  he  there  fell  in  with  a Dutch  frigate  of 
superior  force,  and  gallantly  engaged  her  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  night  separated  them.  That  his  enemy 
might  not  lose  company  in  the  night,  captain  Herbert 
very  spiritedly  hoisted  a light : in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, his  adversary  wishing  to  decline  all  farther  contest 
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bore  away,  and,  being  the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  made 
his  escape  into  Cadiz.  Herbert  also  put  into  that  port  to 
refit,  and  the  bottom  of  his  ship  being  very  foul,  she  was 
obliged  to  be  hove  down  to  repair.  While  she  lay  in 
that  defenceless  state,  the  Dutchman  made  almost  daily 
boasts  of  his  prowess,  and  fired  his  guns  in  defiance  of 
the  English  frigate.  When  the  Pembroke  was  repaired, 
he  put  to  sea,  and  captain  Herbert  immediately  slipped 
his  cable,  and  stood  after  him  to  engage.  A second 
combat  ensued;  but  the  Dutch  captain  finding  he  had 
the  worst  of  the  engagement  bore  away  again  to  Cadiz, 
and  effected  his  retreat  a second  time  into  a neutral 
port,  by  his  superiority  of  sailing. 

After  this  gallant  action  captain  Herbert  returned 
with  a convoy  to  England,  and  lost  the  Pembroke  off 
Portland,  by  running  on  board  another  ship  of  war  ; but 
this  misfortune  did  not  keep  him  long  without  employ- 
ment, for  very  soon  after  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Constant  Warwick,  and  sailed  again  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  May  1671,  he  engaged  during  almost  three 
days  successively  two  Algerine  frigates,  and  would 
have  captured  them  had  not  his  ship  been  too  disabled  to 
pursue  them. 

In  1678,  he  commanded  the  Rupert,  of  sixty-four  guns, 
and  sailed  again  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  on  many 
occasions  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  against 
the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  in  an  action  with  one  of  their 
ships,  of  a force  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  which  he  took,  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye.  On  the  return  of  Sir  John 
Narborough  to  England  in  1679,  he  succeeded  to  the 
command-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  year 
following  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  within 
the  limits  of  that  station.  His  chief  exploit  in  this 
quarter,  after  he  had  obtained  a flag,  was  the  defence  of 
the  town  of  Tangier  against  a very  powerful  army  of 
Moors;  and  in  this  service  he  proved  himself  as  brave 
and  expert  an  officer  by  land,  as  he  had  before  shewn 
himself  by  sea.  When  it  was  resolved  in  the  council  at 
home  to  abandon  Tangier,  he  was  charged  with  the  de- 
molition of  the  pier  and  fortifications,  which  .he  per- 
formed so  effectually,  that  to  the  present  day  the  Moors 
have  never  been  able  to  repair  the  harbour,  and  the 
walls  of  the  town  are  little  better  than  a heap  of 
ruins.  For  these  services  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
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16S3,  he  was  constituted  rear-admiral  of  England,  and 
shortly  after  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  admiral  Herbert  was 
considered  one  of  the  persons  most  in  favour  with 
the  new  monarch,  who  caressed  him  greatly,  and  ap- 
pointed him  master  of  the  robes.  But  this  gleam  of  court 
sunshine  was  soon  overcast.  James  was  resolutely  bent  on 
invading  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
and  Herbert,  from  principles  of  the  purest  patriotism, 
opposed  his  designs.  He  was  particularly  active  in  his 
opposition  to  the  king’s  favourite  object  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act,  which  gave  such  high  offence  to  the  bigot- 
ted  prince,  that  James  dismissed  him  from  all  his  em- 
ployments. Soon  after  his  disgrace,  Herbert  retired  to 
Holland,  where  he  was  received  with  much  distinction 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  became  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal confidants  and  advisers  in  all  the  measures  re- 
specting the  revolution.  The  States  General  conferred 
on  him  the  command  of  their  fleet,  in  which  station  he 
proved  himself  deserving  of  their  confidence. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1688,  the  prince  of  Orange 
sailed  from  Helvoetsluys  with  a fleet  of  five  hundred 
sail.  Admiral  Herbert  commanded  the  van  ; the  prince 
the  centre,  bearing  the  flag  of  England  and  his  own 
arms  with  this  motto,  ‘ 1 will  maintain  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  liberties  of  England  the  rear  was 
commanded  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Evertzen.  The  day 
after  the  fleet  sailed,  it  encountered  a violent  storm, 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  port.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber the  fleet  sailed  again.  The  prince  intended  to  have 
gone  northward,  and  to  have  landed  in  the  Humber, 
but  a strong  east  wind  rendered  this  impracticable.  He 
then  steered  westward ; and  in  a foggy  day  passed  the 
English  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Gun  fleet, 
undiscerned,  except  a few  transports  which  sailed  in 
sight,  while  the  English  fleet  lay  with  their  yards  and 
top-masts  down,  and  could  not  weigh  their  anchors 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  wind.  On  the  4th 
of  November  at  noon  it  was  resolved,  at  a coun- 
cil of  war,  that  part  of  the  ships  should  go  into  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  rest  into  Torbay  ; but  in  the  night  the 
pilots  overshot  them  both,  and  it  was  then  determined 
to  sail  on  to  Plymouth  ; but  the  wind  suddenly  changing 
from  cast  to  south  corrected  the  error  of  the  pilots  and 
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brought  them  back  to  Torbay,  where  the  prince  of 
Orange  auspiciously  landed  on  the  5th  of  November,  and 
thus  happily  terminated  the  naval  part  of  this  great  and 
glorious  undertaking. 

Under  the  new  government,  which  was  established 
early  in  1689,  admiral  Herbert  was  appointed  first  com- 
missioner for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  April  sailed  with  a force  con- 
sisting of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  to  oppose  the  French 
fleet  under  M.  Chateau  Renard,  which  had  convoyed 
king  James  and  his  army  to  Ireland.  His  fleet  was 
afterwards  increased  to  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  a fire-ship,  and  two  or  three  small  vessels.  On 
the  21st  of  May  the  English  admiral  discovered  the 
French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line, 
at  anchor  in  Bantry  bay.  The  French,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  English  fleet,  got  under  sail,  and  stood  out 
to  sea  in  a well-formed  line  of  battle,  both  admirals 
seeking  an  action  with  equal  eagerness.  The  fleets 
were  soon  warmly  engaged,  and  continued  so  till  five 
in  the  evening,  when  they  mutually  separated.  The 
enemy  retired  into  Bantry  bay,  and  the  English  fleet 
bore  away  for  Scilly.  Admiral  Herbert  continued  to 
cruise  for  some  time  in  soundings,  in  hopes  of  a rein- 
forcement ; but  none  arriving,  he  sailed  to  Portsmouth. 
William  came  down  to  visit  him  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  notwithstanding  his  ill  success,  which  indeed  was 
by  no  means  imputable  to  him,  but  might  justly  be 
ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  his  fleet,  he  created  him  an 
English  peer  by  the  title  of  baron  Herbert  of  Torbay  and 
earl  of  Torrington.  The  fleet  having  been  reinforced  by  a 
squadron  under  admiral  Russel,  and  some  Dutch  ships, 
and  those  vessels  repaired  which  had  suffered  most  in 
the  late  action,  the  earl  of  Torrington  proceeded  to  sea 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  But  the  French  continued 
in  their  harbours  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  afforded  him  no  fresh  opportunity  of  proving  his 
courage. 

In  the  month  of  January  following,  he  resigned  his 
post  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  consequence  of 
some  complaints  in  the  house  of  commons  respecting 
the  management  of  that  board,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  by  the  carl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery, 
a nobleman  whose  great  popularity  was  thought  most 
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likely  to  allay  the  popular  clamour.  The  earl  of  Tor- 
rington, however,  was  still  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet. 

During  the  winter,  the  French  had  used  their  utmost 
exertions  to  render  their  marine  superior  in  force  to 
that  of  England,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  in  the 
month  ot  June,  1690,  they  entered  the  Channel  with  a 
fleet  of  eighty-four  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire- 
ships, and  small  vessels.  The  utmost  force  that  the  earl 
of  Torrington  could  collect  to  oppose  this  formidable 
armament,  consisted  of  fifty-six  sail  of  the  line,  English 
and  Dutch  ships.  Notwithstanding  this  great  dispropor- 
tion of  force,  the  admiral  continued  to  follow,  preventing 
them  by  his  presence  from  the  power  of  mischief,  but 
wisely  wishing  to  avoid  an  action  till  his  fleet  should, 
by  further  reinforcements,  acquire  sufficient  force  to 
render  conquest  certain.  This  was  the  state  of  thin»s 
when  an  express  arrived  from  the  queen  (then  regent) 
commanding  him  instantly  to  engage.  He  immediately 
took  every  step  prudence  as  well  as  bravery  could  suggest, 
to  ensure  all  the  success  that  could  reasonably  be  hoped* 
for.  He  convened  all  the  flag  officers,  imparted  to  them 
his  orders,  and  prepared  for  battle.  At  day-break  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  June,  he  made  the  signal  for  his 
fleet  to  fall  into  line,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  effected, 
he  bore  away  for  the  enemy ; and  at  eight  o’clock  made 
the  signal  for  close  action.  The  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  the  count  de  Tourville,  prepared  for  the 
contest.  Their  fleet  was  ranged,  not  as  is  usually  the 
case,  in  a straight  line,  but  in  a curve,  generally  called  a 
half-moon.  At  nine  in  the  morning  the  whole  French 
fleet  began  the  attack  upon  the  English  blue  and  Dutch 
squadrons : and  the  red  or  centre,  commanded  by  the 
earl  in  person,  being  much  separated,  occasioned  a great 
opening  between  the  combined  fleets.  The  French  took 
advantage  of  this  to  surround  the  Dutch  aud  blue  squa- 
drons, which  made  a most  gallant  defence,  and  to  save 
themselves  from  inevitable  destruction  came  to  an 
anchor.  The  earl  of  Torrington  observing  the  perilous 
situation  of  this  part  of  his  fleet,  bore  down  with  several 
ships  to  their  assistance,  and  rescued  them  from  the 
enemy.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  it  fell  calm,  and  the 
ebb  tide  making  strong,  the  English  fleet  anchored. 

I he  earl  of  Torrington,  on  examining  the  state  of  his 
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fleet,  found  that  both  it  and  the  Dutch  had  suffered  so 
materially,  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by  a re- 
newal of  the  action  ; he  therefore  at  night  weighed,  and 
stood  to  the  westward.  On  the  next  day  it  was  resolved  at 
a council  of  war,  that  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  pre- 
serve the  fleet  by  retreating,  and  rather  to  destroy  the  dis- 
abled ships  than,  by  protecting  them,  to  hazard  another 
engagement.  The  French  fleet,  although  it  was  driven  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  Channel,  continued  to 
pursue  the  combined  fleets.  The  Anne,  of  seventy  guns, 
which  was  entirely  dismasted,  was  forced  on  shore 
near  Rye  bay,  and  destroyed.  The  enemy  also  at- 
tempted to  destroy  a Dutch  ship  of  sixty-four  guns, 
which  was  driven  on  shore,  but  her  commander  de- 
fended her  with  so  much  bravery,  that  he  obliged  them 
to  desist,  and  she  was  afterwards  got  off,  and  arrived 
safe  in  Holland.  The  earl  of  Torrington  retreated  into 
the  river  Thames,  leaving  a few  frigates  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
Channel.  Tourville  stood  to  the  westward,  and  anchored 
the  French  fleet  in  Torbay,  where  it  remained  till  the 
5th  of  August,  when  the  wind  shifting  to  the  eastward, 
he  sailed  for  Brest.  The  English  lost  in  this  unfor- 
tunate battle  two  ships  and  350  men  ; the  Dutch  were 
much  greater  sufferers,  losing  six  ships  of  the  line,  two 
admirals,  and  a very  considerable  number  of  men. 

The  earl  of  Torrington  was  examined  before  the  privy 
council,  and  justified  his  conduct  with  great  firmness. 
The  council,  however,  committed  him  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  and  directed  an  examination  to  be  taken  at  Sheer- 
ness relative  to  the  causes  of  the  late  disaster.  It  was 
soon  resolved  to  bring  the  admiral  to  a trial  ; but  a con- 
siderable difficulty  ai*ose  as  to  the  manner  of  proceeding. 
The  king  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  tried  by  a court 
martial  ; but  the  earl’s  friends  maintained  that  he  ought 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers.  A doubt  was  also  started  as  to 
the  power  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ; for  though  it 
was  allowed  that  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  might 
have  issued  a commission  for  trying  him,  yet  it  was 
questioned  whether  any  such  authority  was  vested  in  the 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  To  remove  this  doubt 
a new  law  was  made  declarative  of  the  power  of  the 
board  of  admiralty,  and  as  soon  as  the  act  passed,  the 
commissioners  gave  orders  for  a court-martial  to  be  held 
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on  the  earl  of  Torrington.  It  assembled  at  Sbeerness,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  on  board  the  Kent  frigate,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Delaval,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  the  engage- 
ment, was  appointed  president.  The  charge  agains°t  the 
earl  was,  that  in  the  engagement  off  Beachy  head,  he 
had  through  treachery  or  cowardice  misbehaved  in  his 
office,  drawn  dishonour  on  the  British  nation,  and  sacri- 
ficed our  good  allies,  the  Dutch.  The  admiral  defended 
himself  with  great  clearness  of  reason,  and  extraordinary 
composure  of  mind.  He  took  notice  of  the  order  of  coun- 
cil, which  obliged  them  to  fight  against  their  own  opinion, 
and  without  any  probability  of  success.  He  remarked 
the  inequality  between  the  confederate  and  the  French 
fleets  ; the  former  consisting  but  of  fifty-six  and  the 
latter  having  eighty-two  actually  engaged.  He  asserted 
that  the  Dutch  were  destroyed  by  their  own  rashness, 
and  that  if  he  had  sustained  them  in  the  manner  they 
expected,  the  whole  confederate  fleet  must  have  been 
surrounded  as  they  were.  He  concluded  his  defence 
with  saying,  that  his  conduct  had  saved  the  English 
fleet ; and  that  he  hoped  an  English  court-martial  would 
not  sacrifice  him  to  Dutch  resentment.  After  a full  hear- 
ing and  strict  examination  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides, 
the  earl  was  unanimously  acquitted.* 

The  king,  however,  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  find- 
ing of  the  court-martial,  that  the  next  day  he  dismissed 
the  earl  of  Torrington  from  all  his  employment.  This  it 
has  generally  been  supposed  was  done  to  allay  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Dutch  for  the  loss  of  their  ships.  The  con- 
duct of  the  king  has  been  censured  as  unworthy  of  his 
character,  and  ungenerous  to  one  who  had  so  ably  pro- 
moted his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England : in  place 
of  protecting  an  able  commander  who  was  exposed  to 
the  malice  of  a faction,  and  to  the  irritating  feelings  of 
the  populace,  he  encouraged  the  public  discontent  by  the 
sanction  of  his  authority.  But  the  veteran  commander 
had  the  courage  to  withstand  such  treatment,  and  the 
satisfaction  to  know  that  he  had  best  consulted  the  inter- 
est of  his  country,  by  securing  the  safety  of  the  kingdom 


p*  j,s  s'lrely  a striking  proof  of  national  vanity  to  expect  that  a 
Bi  ltish  fleet  shall  alviays  be  able  to  destroy  its  opponent  without  refer- 
ence to  their  comparative  strength.  I he  British  navy  has  performed 
wonders,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  cannot  perform  impos- 
sibilities, and  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  its  supremacy  is  to  main- 
tain its  relative  equality  to  any  opposing  force. 
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at  so  trifling  a loss  as  had  been  sustained  in  the  late 
unequal  contest.  The  French  fleet  was  so  disabled  in  the 
encounter  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to  their  own  ports, 
without  performing  any  service  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  His  lordship  after  this  event  retired  from 
public  life,  but  continued  to  give  his  support  to  every 
measure  of  government  which  he  considered  for  the 
good  of  his  country ; and  when  he  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  oppose  it,  he  always  gave  his  reasons,  and  en- 
tered a formal  protest.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  April, 
17 16,  at  an  advanced  age,  without  issue. 


EDWARD  RUSSEL, 

EARL  OF  ORFORD. 

1652—1727. 

The  second  great  naval  promoter  and  partisan  of  the 
revolution  was  Edward  Russel,  the  son  of  Edward  Rus- 
sel, fourth  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford,  and  brother  to  the 
amiable  but  unfortunate  lord  William  Russel.  He  pro- 
bably entered  the  navy  previous  to  the  second  Dutch 
war,  at  which  time  he  was  one  of  Sir  Edward  Spragge’s 
lieutenants  ; and  in  1672  was  advanced  to  the  command 
of  the  Phoenix  frigate.  After  serving  some  time  on  the 
Mediterranean  station,  he  commanded  a ship  of  the  line 
at  home  ; but  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  he  appears  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  no  further  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a naval 
character  until  after  the  revolution. 

When  the  arbitrary  measures  of  James  II.  obliged 
many  English  persons  of  distinction  to  take  refuge  in 
Holland,  Mr.  Russel  was  one  of  the  exiles  who  repaired 
to  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  soon  acquired 
his  confidence  and  friendship.  After  the  revolution,  he 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue  squadron,  and  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Duke,  of  90  guns.  In  this  ship  he 
served  some  time  under  the  earl  of  Torrington,  after  the 
battle  of  Ban  try  bay  ; and  in  the  winter  sailed  to  Hol- 
land with  a small  squadron  to  convoy  the  queen  of  Spain 
to  the  Groyne. 
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On  the  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Torrington,  Russel  was 
appointed,  in  December  1690,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
fleet  which  had  then  returned  into  port  for  re-equipment. 
When  ready  for  sea  its  appearance  was  truly  formidable 
— it  consisted  of  fifty  seven  English  and  seventeen  Dutch 
ships  of  the  line.  With  such  a force  what  might  not 
have  been  expected?  Yet  such  was  the  delay,  occasioned 
by  contrary  winds,  and  such  was  the  extreme  caution 
of  the  French,  that  the  summer  was  passed  away  in  pro- 
jecting attacks  upon  the  enemy’s  ports,  which  were  never 
carried  into  execution.  In  the  following  year  the  eyes 
of  Europe  were  turned,  in  the  utmost  expectation  and 
anxiety,  on  the  struggle  which  was  to  determine  whether 
the  British  were  to  succeed  in  maintaining  the  king  of 
their  choice  upon  the  throne,  or  that  James  II.  should 
be  restored  by  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  May,  1692,  admiral  .Russel  received  intelligence 
that  a French  fleet,  under  the  count  de  Tourville,  was  at 
sea ; when  the  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  amount- 
ing to  ninety-nine  ships  of  war,  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and  stretched  over  to  the  coast  of 
France.  The  next  morning,  at  day-break,  the  frigate 
a-head  made  the  signal  for  discovering  an  enemy. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  to  form  the  line  of 
battle,  and  at  eight  o’clock  it  was  completed.  The 
French  were  inferior  to  the  combined  fleets,  their  force 
amounting  only  to  sixty-three  sail  of  the  line ; but  it  is 
said  that  Tourville,  like  the  earl  of  Torrington  on  a simi- 
lar occasion,  had  received  peremptory  orders  from  his 
court  to  fight.*  At  ten,  the  French  being  to  wind- 
ward, the  count  de  Tourville  bore  down  with  great  reso- 
lution ; and  at  eleven  this  ever-memorable  action  began  off 
Cape  la  Hogue.  About  one,  the  French  admiral’s  ship  was 
so  much  shattered  in  its  masts  and  rigging,  that  it  was 
obliged  to  be  towed  out  of  the  line.  But  the  battle  con- 

* It  is  only  by  comparing  the  negative  victory  of  lord  Torrington 
off  Beachy  head,’  with  the  fatal  disaster  off  la  Hogue,  that  the  judicious 
and  skilful  conduct  of  the  British  admiral  is  fully  displayed.  Both  were 
ordered  to  risk  a battle  under  similar  circumstances.  In  the  first  con- 
test the  English  fleet  is  the  weakest,  and  the  admiral  keeps  out  to  sea 
and  avoids  a decisive  battle,  but  succeeds  in  crippling  the  enemy  with- 
out suffering  any  unequal  loss.  In  the  other  the  strength  of  the  fleets 
is  reversed.  Th'e  French  admiral  keeps  in  shore,  invites  a contest, 
and  leaving  himself  no  means  of  escape,  his  fleet  is  totally  destroyed 
by  a superior  enemy.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  fleet  would  have 
suffered  in  the  same  manner  had  Torrington  rhked  a close  action. 
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tinned  to  rage  with  great  violence  till  four,  when  so  thick 
a fog  came  on  that  the  enemy  could  not  he  seen.  When 
it  cleared  up,  the  French  admiral’s  ship  was  discovered 
towing  away  to  the  northward,  and  followed  by  his  ships 
much  shattered,  and  in  great  disorder.  Admiral  Russel 
immediately  made  the  signal  for  a general  chase;  but 
unluckily  the  fog  coming  on  much  darker  than  before, 
he  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  order  to  keep  his  fleet  col- 
lected. The  weather  clearing  a little,  they  weighed 
again,  and  stood  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy.  About 
eight  in  the  evening,  the  blue  squadron  got  up  with  the 
French,  and  engaged  them  about  half  an  hour,  when  the 
enemy  having  lost  four  of  their  ships,  bore  away  for  Con- 
quet  Road.  In  this  short  action  rear-admiral  Carter  was 
killed,  who,  when  he  found  himself  mortally  wounded,  is 
said  to  have  sent  to  his  captain,  and  desired  him  to  fight 
the  ship  as  long  as  it  could  swim. 

On  the  two  following  days  the  weather  proved  so  dark 
and  foggy,  that  although  the  hostile  fleets  were  frequently 
in  sight  of  each  other,  nothing  important  could  be  done. 
The  French  continued  standing  to  the  westward,  the 
English  pursuing  them. 

On  the  22nd,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  the  English 
fleet  continued  the  chase  with  all  the  success  they  could 
desire.  About  eleven,  the  French  admiral’s  ship  ran 
ashore,  when  her  masts  were  cut  away;  his  two  seconds 
and  some  other  ships  plied  to  his  assistance,  and  remained 
by  him.  Admiral  Russel  observing  their  situation,  ordered 
Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  who  was  in  the  rear,  to  keep  a suffi- 
cient number  of  ships  in  his  division  ready  to  destroy 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  to  send  the  rest  to  join  the  body 
of  the  fleet.  In  the  evening  many  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
were  seen  standing  off  la  Hogue,  where,  on  the  23rd  and 
following  day,  they  were  destroyed  by  Sir  George  Rooke. 

By  this  signal  defeat  the  French  lost  the  Soleil  Royal, 
their  admiral’s  ship,  of  112  guns,  one  of  104,  one  of  90, 
two  of  80,  three  of  76,  one  of  74,  two  of  68,  tw^o  of  60,  one 
of  56,  and  about  eighteen  or  more  les  er  ships  of  war. 
The  remainder  of  their  fleet  escaped  by  pushing  through 
the  race  of  Alderney,  and  taking  shelter  in  St.  Maloes. 

We  attach  a more  particular  account  of  this  decisive 
victory,  for  the  benefit  of  naval  readers,  from  the  journal 
of  captain  John  Tyrrel,  of  the  Ossory : — 
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BATTLE  OFF  LA  HOGUE. 

1692,  May  18. — In  the  afternoon  fell  into  a line  of  battle; 
about  five  next  morning  got  sight  of  the  French  fleet : they 
bore  down  upon  us,  and  at  ten  came  within  pistol  shot:  we 
engaged,  and  so  lay  till  noon  firing  very  smartly.  At  two  we 
gained  the  weather-gage  of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  intended 
to  tack  upon  them  but  fell  to  leeward,  but  our  red  and  the 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  surrounded  them.  It  proving  calm, 
we  got  our  boats  a-head  and  towed  towards  the  enemy,  and 
renewed  the  action.  About  three  the  wind  chopped  to  the 
eastward,  and  presently  proved  calm  with  a great  fog,  insomuch 
that  we  could  not  see  the  enemy  to  fire  at  them.  At  four  the 
weather  cleared  up,  and  we  got  sight  of  them  to  the  north- 
ward of  us.  At  seven  the  French  vice-admiral  of  the  blue 
was  set  on  fire  by  one  of  our  ships  and  blew  up.  Three  third- 
rates  were  also  burned,  and  two  more  three-decked  ships  sunk. 
The  night  approaching,  and  the  wind  veering  to  the  north- 
east, gave  the  enemy  the  weather-gage,  and  about  nine  we 
lost  sight  of  them.  Rear-admiral  Carter  was  wounded  in  this 
day’s  engagement,  lost  his  leg,  and  soon  after  died.  The  French 
fleet  consisted  of  about  sixty-five  fighting  ships.  May  19, 
chased.  May  20,  chase  continued.  May  21,  the  enemy  lay 
under  Cape  la  Hogue,  some  of  them  aground.  The  admiral 
called  a consultation  to  destroy  the  said  ships,  which  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  rear-admiral  of  the  red. 

May  22.  Yesterday  in  the  afternoon  all  our  blue,  and  the 
red,  that  stood  in  after  the  French  admiral  of  the  white,  with 
the  Dutch,  anchored  here,  having  burned  three  of  the  enemy’s 
three-decked  ships,  and  two  more  ships  of  war.  The  Dutch 
also  brought  off  a French  fire-ship  from  Alderney,  but  could 
effect  nothing  against  the  other  fire-ships  which  lay  there. 
Towards  night  Sir  George  Rooke,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
with  about  twenty  sail  of  third  and  fourth-rates  and  several 
fire-ships  stood  in  for  the  enemy’s  ships ; we  likewise  sent  our 
long-boats  with  arms,  and  well  manned ; Sir  George  having 
shifted  his  flag  on  board  the  Eagle.  After  some  contest  with 
the  batteries  on  shore,  at  eight  our  boats  went  on  board  the 
enemy’s  ships,  and  burned  four  three-decked  ships  and  four 
third-rates.  In  the  morning  we  sent  all  our  boats  as  before, 
our  third-rates  riding  in  shore  ; the  boats  burnt  three  third- 
rates  and  four  three-decked  ships.  In  all  we  burnt  and  sunk 
in  the  engagement  and  otherwise  fourteen  sail  of  three- 
decked  ships,  and  eighteen  sail  of  third  and  fourth-rates. 
About  eleven  this  morning  the  boats  and  third-rates  came  off, 
having  received  no  harm.  Sir  George  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Neptune  again. 

Notwithstanding  the  eminent  service  he  had  performed, 
admiral  Russel  was  received  with  great  coolness  on  his 
return  to  England,  and  the  king  even  expressed  his  dis- 
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appointment,  on  the  opening  of  parliament,  that  the 
success  of  the  fleet  ha4  not  been  more  complete.  The 
house  of  commons,  indeed,  thanked  him  for  his  conduct 
off  La  Hogue,  but  afterwards  harassed  him  and  the  offi- 
cers who  served  under  him  with  so  many  tedious 
inquiries  and  examinations,  that  they  raised  a popular 
clamour  against  the  admiral ; and  the  nation  at  large  en- 
tering into  these  jealousies,  the  ministers  found  it  neces- 
sary, to  allay  the  popular  clamour,  to  dismiss  Russel 
from  the  command  of  the  fleet ; upon  which  he  very 
spiritedly  resigned  the  treasurership  of  the  navy,  which 
he  had  held  from  the  revolution. 

But  his  absence  from  the  service  proved  of  no  long 
duration,  for  the  ill  success  of  our  naval  operations, 
during  the  summer  of  1693,  induced  the  king  to  call 
him  into  employment  again,  and,  to  remove  all  unfavour- 
able impressions  of  his  former  dismission,  appointed 
him  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  as  well  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  grand  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  ships,  eighty-eight  of  which  were  of  the  line  of 
battle.  This  fleet  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  in  June 
1694,  and  compelled  the  admiral  of  France,  count  de 
Tourville,  to  retire  with  precipitation  to  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  and  convinced  all  the  European  powers  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  fleet.  He  returned  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1695,  and  appeared  no  more  in  the 
character  and  station  of  a naval  commander.  In  1697 
he  was  created  a peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  of  Shingey, 
viscount  Barfleur,  and  earl  of  Orford  ; and  during  the 
king’s  absence  in  Holland,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  1699,  falling  again 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  popular  party,  he  was 
removed  from  his  employments,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
when,  on  the  death  of  prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
lord  high  admiral,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  im- 
portant post  of  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty.  On 
this  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  was  offered  the  appointment 
of  lord  high  admiral,  but  with  singular  modesty  declined 
that  elevated  and  honourable  appointment. 

He  did  not  long,  however,  continue  to  hold  the  post 
he  had  accepted,  for  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of 
Godolphin  from  the  office  of  lord  treasurer,  the  earl  of 
Orford  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  admiralty  board, 
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and  again  retired  from  public  life  till  the  decease  of 
the  queen ; upon  which  event  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  arrival  of  king 
George  I.  from  Hanover.  This  monarch  immediately 
appointed  him  one  of  his  privy  council ; and  on  the  13th 
of  October  following  recalled  him  to  his  former  post  of 
first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  till  the  10th  of  April,  1717,  when  he  retired 
altogether  from  public  employment.  He  died  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1727,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and,  leaving  no  issue,  his  title  became  extinct. 


SIR  GEORGE  ROOKE,  Knt. 

1650—1708. 

This  distinguished  officer,  the  son  of  Sir  William  Rooke, 
knight,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  was  born  in  the  year  1650.  His  father, 
on  account  of  the  quickness  of  his  capacity,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  designed  him  for  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  gave  him  a suitable  education  ; 
but  the  inclination  of  young  Rooke  for  a naval  life  was 
too  powerful  to  be  overcome,  and  his  father  yielding  to 
his  entreaties,  allowed  him  to  make  a voyage  at  sea. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  services,  except  that  he 
attained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  which  must  be  taken 
as  a proof  of  his  merit,  since  the  command  of  ships  at 
that  time  was  rarely  given  to  men  so  young.  Under 
James  II.  he  was  appointed  to  the  Deptford,  a fourth- 
rate,  and  commanded  that  ship  at  the  revolution. 

He  appears  to  have  entered  zealously  into  the  support 
of  the  new  government ; for  in  1689,  the  year  following 
the  revolution,  he  was  appointed  commodore  of  a squa- 
dron on  the  Irish  coast,  and  sailed  to  the  relief  of 
Londonderry.  This  service  being  performed,  which  gave 
the  first  effectual  check  to  king  James’s  arms  in  Ireland, 
he  was  employed  in  transporting  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg’s  army  to  Carrickfergus,  and  assisted  with  his  ships 
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in  the  reduction  of  that  place.  He  continued  on  the 
Irish  station  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  with 
too  inconsiderable  a force  to  perform  any  thing  deserv- 
ing particular  notice. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1690,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  earl  of  Torrington,  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  served  in  that  station  in 
the  engagement  off  Beachey  Head.  No  part  of  the 
disgrace  which  fell  on  the  commander-in-chief  being 
imputable  to  Rooke,  he  retained  his  command,  and 
immediately  after  had  the  honour  to  convoy  the  king  to 
Holland,  as  he  had  likewise  the  following  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1692,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  gathered  his  full  share  of 
laurels  at  the  glorious  battle  off  La  Hogue.* 

For  his  brilliant  services  on  that  occasion  he  was 
rewarded  with  an  annual  pension  of  £1000,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  About  this  time,  he  was 
likewise  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
continued  to  command  a division  of  the  grand  fleet.  In 
1693,  he  was  sent  with  a squadron  of  twenty-three  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  men-of-war,  to  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet 
through  the  straits.  As  the  misfortune  which  befel  this 
fleet  caused  a great  sensation  at  home,  and  has  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of  William’s 
reign,  a more  detailed  account  of  it  than  we  should 
otherwise  think  proper  to  insert  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able. The  French  wishing  to  strike  a signal  blow,  that 
might  in  some  measure  alleviate  the  misfortune  of  the 
last  year  at  La  Hogue,  had  selected  Lagos  bay  as  the 
rendezvous  of  their  squadrons  from  Brest  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  this  way,  almost  unknown  to 
the  English  ministry,  collected  a very  powerful  fleet, 
which  lay  there  as  it  were  in  ambush,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  Smyrna  convoy ; and  the  design 
seems  to  have  been  managed  with  great  prudence  and 
secrecy.  On  the  17th  of  June,  Sir  George  Rooke,  being 
off  Lagos  bay,  discovered  at  day-break  ten  sail  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  of  war  and  some  vessels  stretching  out 
from  the  land,  with  their  boats  a-head  towing,  as  if  they 
were  endeavouring  to  escape  from  him.  In  this  idea 
he  was  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  crew  of  a French 
fire-ship,  which  was  permitted  to  fall  into  his  hands  for 
* See  the  life  of  Russel. 
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the  purpose  of  deceiving  him,  and  who  said,  that  the 
French  squadron  consisted  of  no  more  than  fifteen  sail 
of  the  line, — that  they  had  with  them  about  fifty  sail  of 
merchant  vessels  and  other  store  ships,  and  were  bound 
to  Toulon  and  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  This 
intelligence,  which  seemed  corroborated  by  the  retreat 
of  their  ships  of  war,  induced  the  admiral  to  pursue 
them,  but  about  noon  the  enemy’s  true  force  was  plainly 
discovered  to  consist  of  about  eighty  ships  of  war. 
After  consulting  with  the  Dutch  admiral,  who  served 
under  his  orders,  he  found  it  impossible  to  contend 
against  so  great  a superiority  of  force,  and  therefore  he 
made  the  signal  for  the  convoy  to  disperse,  and  take 
shelter,  if  possible,  in  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Faro, 
St.  Lucar,  or  Cadiz.  In  the  evening  the  enemy  got  up 
with  the  rear  of  the  combined  fleets,  and  took,  after  a 
most  noble  resistance,  one  English  and  two  Dutch  ships 
of  war.  About  ninety  sail  of  the  convoy  were  taken  or 
destroyed  and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  nation  was 
computed  at  upwards  of  one  million  sterling.  Sir  George 
Rooke,  after  this  disaster,  sailed  with  part  of  his  shat- 
tered fleet  to  Madeira,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
suffered  nothing  in  his  reputation  for  a misfortune, 
which,  on  his  part,  was  wholly  unavoidable.  He  even 
acquired  additional  honour  for  having  effected  his  escape 
from  so  very  superior  a French  force  ; he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  merchants  for  his  conduct,  and  was 
promoted  by  the  king  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red ; 
and  as  a further  mark  of  his  confidence  and  favour,  was 
made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  But  great 
complaints  were  made  against  the  admiralty  board  for 
their  want  of  correct  intelligence,  from  whence  this 
misfortune  had  arisen,  and  strong  insinuations  of 
treachery  were  thrown  out  against  him. 

Sir  George  continued  principally  employed  at  the 
admiralty  board  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1697,  when 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  having  been  made  admiral  of  the  white  some  time 
previous  ; but  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during 
the  time  he  held  this  command.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Portsmouth,  and,  from  motives  of  conscience,  voting 
chiefly  with  the  opposition,  the  king’s  ministers  were 
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extremely  urgent  with  his  majesty,  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  his  seat  at  the  admiralty  board.  But  this 
William  would  not  consent,  to,  and  he  said,  with  that 
generous  magnanimity  which  is  characteristic  of  a 
patriot  king,  ‘ As  Sir  George  Rooke  served  me  faithfully 
at  sea,  I will  never  displace  him  for  acting  as  he  thinks 
most  for  the  service  of  his  country,  in  the  house  of 
commons/ 

In  1700,  Sir  George  sailed  with  a strong  fleet  into  the 
Baltic,  to  mediate  a peace  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark ; but  the  latter  being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the 
terms  which  he  was  instructed  to  demand,  he  bom- 
barded Copenhagen,  and  obliged  the  Danes  to  sue  for 
peace.  They  consented  to  the  articles,  which  he  was 
authorized  to  propose,  and  this  matter  being  concluded, 
he  returned  to  England.  To  the  king  of  Sweden,  the 
celebrated  Charles  XII.  who  pressed  him  to  take  more 
rigorous  measures  with  the  Danes,  he  very  calmly  re- 
plied, ‘ Sir,  I was  sent  hither  to  serve  your  majesty, 
but  not  to  ruin  the  king  of  Denmark.’  His  conduct  in 
this  expedition  was  so  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
States  General,  some  of  whose  ships  served  under  his 
orders,  that  they  thanked  king  William  for  having  in- 
trusted his  fleet  to  so  prudent  and  able  a commander. 
At  this  time  Sir  George  Rooke  was  considered  by  the 
Dutch,  who  were  certainly  then  no  bad  judges  of 
naval  merit,  to  be  the  best  officer  and  greatest  seaman 
of  the  age. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  Sir  George  was  con- 
stituted vice-admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of 
England,  and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  on  the  rupture  with  France,  was  imme 
diately  called  out  into  active  employment.  He  hoisted 
the  union  flag  on  board  the  Royal  Sovereign,  of  110 
guns,  and  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1702,  with  a fleet  of  thirty  English  and  twenty  Dutch 
sail  of  the  line,  having  upwards  of  13,000  soldiers  on 
board,  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  To  under- 
stand the  nature  of  our  dispute  with  Spain  at  this  period, 
it  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  the  houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Austria ; that  Louis  XIV.  espoused  the  claim  of  his 
grandson  Philip,  and  that  of  the  archduke  Charles  was 
supported  by  the  maritime  powers.  If  the  Sj  auiards 
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were  disposed  to  acknowledge  Charles  as  their  sovereign, 
the  English  commanders  were  instructed  to  treat  them  as 
allies ; if  otherwise,  they  were  to  act  hostilely  towards 
them,  and  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  reduce  them 
to  submission  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

On  the  12th  of  August  the  combined  fleets  anchored 
before  Cadiz,  and  the  next  day  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces,  sent  a letter  to 
the  governor,  requiring  him  to  surrender  the  place. 
This  being  refused,  he  landed  on  the  15th,  and  in  a 
few  days  made  himself  master  of  the  forts  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine and  St.  Mary.  But  it  being  found  difficult  to 
approach  Cadiz  while  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession 
of  Mataguarda  fort,  opposite  to  the  Puntal,  which  could 
not  be  taken  without  exposing  the  town  to  a bom- 
bardment, a council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  on 
the  measures  necessary  to  be  pursued.  At  this  council 
it  was  represented  that  so  severe  a proceeding  as  bom- 
barding the  town  would  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
Spaniards  from  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  allies  the 
combined  forces  declared  themselves  to  be  ; and  there- 
fore the  troops  were  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  prepared 
to  return  home. 

The  expedition,  which  had  been  prepared  at  much 
expense,  would  probably  have  terminated  here,  had  not 
captain  Hardy,  of  the  Pembroke,  accidentally  put  into 
Lagos  bay  for  water,  where  he  received  intelligence 
from  Mr.  Methuen,  the  British  envoy  at  Lisbon,  that  the 
Spanish  galleons  from  the  West  Indies,  laden  with  an 
immense  treasure,  had  put  into  the  harbour  at  Vigo, 
under  convoy  of  a French  squadron.  Captain  Hardy 
immediately  sailed  in  quest  of  the  fleet,  which  he  fell 
in  with  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  communicated  this 
important  intelligence  to  the  admiral.  Sir  George 
Rooke,  in  a council  of  war,  composed  of  the  English 
and  Dutch  flag  officers,  determined  immediately  to 
attack  them  ; but  a strong  gale  of  wind  drove  the  fleet 
to  the  northward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  which  prevented 
their  getting  off  Vigo  before  the  11th  of  October.  On 
their  arrival,  they  found  the  passage  into  the  harbour 
was  extremely  narrow,  not  above  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  over,  and  well  defended  by  batteries  on  both  sides. 
A strong  boom  was  likewise  laid  across  the  entrance, 
the  top  chain  of  which  was  moored  at  each  end  to  a 
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seventy  gun  ship ; and  within  the  boom  were  moored 
five  ships,  from  seventy  to  sixty  guns,  with  their  broad- 
sides to  the  sea,  to  defend  the  passage.  But  nothing 
could  withstand  the  ardour  of  the  assailants.  There 
not  being  water  enough  to  admit  first  or  second-rate 
ships  into  the  harbour,  Sir  George  Rooke  shifted  his 
flag  into  the  Somerset,  a third-rate,  and  the  other 
admirals  followed  his  example.  A choice  body  of  troops 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond  were  landed  to  make  a di- 
version and  attack  the  batteries,  while  fifteen  sail  of 
English  and  ten  Dutch  men-of-war,  with  all  the  frigates, 
bomb-vessels,  and  fire-ships,  were  ordered  to  stand  into 
the  harbour. 

The  two  services  on  this  occasion  seem  to  have  been 
actuated  by  a spirit  of  glorious  emulation,  for  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  in  much  less  time  than  could  have  been 
expected,  made  himself  master  of  the  batteries  ; and 
vice-admiral  Hobson,  in  the  Torbay,  who  had  the  honour 
to  lead  the  attack,  carrying  a press  of  sail,  ran  against 
the  boom,  broke  it,  and  thereby  opened  a passage  for 
the  rest  of  the  combined  squadron.  In  the  mean  while 
the  enemy  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution 
and  bravery.  The  Torbay  was  severely  shattered,  and 
would  have  been  burnt  by  a fire-ship,  but  for  the  un- 
common exertions  of  her  officers  and  crew.  She  sus- 
tained a loss  of  115  men  killed  and  wounded : but 
the  other  ships  of  the  squadron  coming  to  her  relief, 
the  enemy  struck  their  colours,  and  abandoned  their 
ships. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  in  ships  amounted 
to  seventeen  men-of-war,  seven  of  which  were  burnt, 
and  the  remainder  brought  away,  and  divided  between 
the  confederate  fleets.  Six  galleons  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  sunk  six.  As  to 
the  treasure  on  board  the  galleons,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  a satisfactory  estimate.  They  are  reported  to  have 
had  on  board  twenty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  besides 
merchandise  which  was  thought  to  be  of  equal  value. 
But  previous  to  the  attack  the  French  had  removed  four- 
teen millions  of  the  treasure,  and  five  millions  of  the 
goods,  on  shore.  Four  millions  of  the  plate  were  de- 
stroyed, with  ten  millions  of  merchandise  ; and  about  two 
millions  in  silver,  and  five  in  goods,  were  brought  away 
by  the  English  and  Dutch. 
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The  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  wei*e  voted  to 
Sit  George  Rooke,  and  the  other  commanders,  for  this 
great  service,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons 
complimented  him  in  his  place  in  so  just  and  elegant  a 
manner  on  his  success,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
satisfaction  of  inserting  here  a short  extract  from  his 
speech : ‘ In  former  times/  said  he,  * admirals  and  e-e- 
nerals  have  had  success  against  France  and  Spain  sepa- 
rately ; but  this  action  at  Vigo  hath  been  a victory  o^er 
them  confederated  together:  you  have  not  only  spoiled 
the  enemy,  but  enriched  your  own  country:  common 
victories  bring  terrors  to  the  conquered  ; but  you  brought 
destruction  upon  them,  and  additional  strength  upon 
England.  France  hath  endeavoured  to  support  its  ambi- 
tion by  the  riches  of  India  ; your  success,  sir,  hath  only 
left  them  the  burthen  of  Spain,  and  stripped  them  of  the 
assistance  of  it.  The  wealth  of  Spain  and  ships  of 
r ranee  are,  by  this  victory,  brought  over  to  our  juster 
cause.  Among  his  other  honours,  Sir  George  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a privy  councillor. 

Early  in  the  year  1704  he  sailed  from  Spithead,  with 
a numerous  fleet,  to  convoy  the  archduke  Charles,  who 
was  acknowledged  king  of  Spain  by  the  allies,  to  Lisbon. 
A continuance  of  stormy  weather  retarded  his  passage, 
so  that  he  did  not  reach  Lisbon  till  nearly  six  weeks 
after  his  departure  from  England.  Previous  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  king  of  Spain,  a dispute  arose  concerning  the 
ceremony  of  the  flag,  which,  from  the  punctilious  spirit 
of  the  Portuguese  court,  required  some  time  to  adjust. 
Ihe  disputed  point  was  as  follows : the  king  of  Portugal 
required,  that,  on  his  coming  on  board  the  admiral’s 
ship  in  bis  barge  of  state,  and  striking  his  standard,  the 
English  flag  should  be  struck  at  the  same  time ; and  that 
when  his  catholic  majesty,  with  himself,  should  go  off 
from  the  ship,  his  flag  might  be  hoisted,  and  the  admiral’s 
flag  continue  struck  until  they  were  on  shore.  This  pro- 
position was  made  from  the  king  of  Portugal  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  who  was  then  on  board  Sir  George’s  ship  • 
to  which  the  admiral  replied,  that  his  majesty,  as  long  as  he 
continued  on  board,  mightcommand  the  flag  to  be  struck 
when  he  pleased,  but  that  whenever  he  left  the  ship,  he 
was  himself  admiral,  and  obliged  to  execute  his  commis- 
sion by  immediately  hoisting  his  flag.  This,  and  some 
other  reasons,  satisfied  the  king  of  Spain,  as  well  as  his 
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Portuguese  majesty ; so  that  the  flag  of  England  was  no 
longer  struck  than  the  standard  of  Portugal. 

After  this,  the  fleet  sailed  into  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a view  to  attack  Barcelona,  but  having  been  misinformed 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  which  was  re- 
presented to  be  more  favourable  to  king  Charles  than 
in  reality  it  was,  Sir  George  relinquished  his  design, 
returned  through  the  straits,  and  cruised  for  some 
time  off  Lagos  bay,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  a French 
squadron  from  Brest,  which  was  supposed  to  be  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean.  On  this  station  he  was  joined 
by  a strong  squadron  from  England,  under  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel,  and  determined  immediately  to  attack  Gibraltar. 
The  wind  favouring,  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  fleet  en- 
tered the  bay,  and  in  order  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  rock  and  the  country,  the  prince  of  Hesse 
was  directly  landed  on  the  isthmus  with  1,800  marines. 
His  highness  having  taken  post  there,  he  summoned 
the  governor  to  surrender,  who  answered,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  On 
this,  the  admiral  determined  to  cannonade  the  town, 
and  having  moored  his  ships  in  a line  for  that  purpose, 
began  a vigorous  and  incessant  cannonade  at  day-break 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  After  the  firing  had  con- 
tinued between  five  and  six  hours,  and  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  cannon  balls  were  expei*^,  the  Spa- 
niards fled  from  their  bakeries,  which  Sir  George  Rooke 
observing,  he  immediately  ordered  the  boats  of  the  fleet 
to  be  manned  and  armed,  and  to  proceed  to  secure  the 
great  platform.  Captain  Hicks  and  captain  Jumper,  of 
the  navy,  had  the  conduct  of  this  glorious  enterprise, 
which  was  crowned  with  complete  success,  but  not  with- 
out considerable  loss,  for  the  Spaniards  sprung  a mine, 
by  which  two  lieutenants  and  forty  seamen  were  killed, 
and  sixty  seamen  wounded.  The  next  day  reinforce- 
ments of  seamen  were  landed  under  captain  Whitaker, 
who  carried,  sword  in  hand,  a redoubt  half-way  between 
the  south  mole  and  the  town,  and  likewise  made  them- 
selves masters  of  many  of  the  enemy’s  cannon.  Sir 
George  Rooke,  on  this,  proposed  terms  of  capitulation 
to  the  governor,  which  he  readily  accepted.  Thus, 
in  little  more  than  two  days,  was  this  important  bul- 
wark of  the  Mediterranean  reduced  by  the  valour  of 
British  seamen.  Gibraltar,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest, 
G 2 
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was  not  thought  to  be  a place  of  much  value,  and  it 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  of 
kmg-  Charles  III.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  it  was  ceded 
to  the  British  crown;  and  its  value  as  a naval  station 
has  long  been  too  well  understood  to  require  any  obser- 
vation on  that  head.  J 

Leaving-  as  many  men  as  he  could  spare  for  a garrison 
at  Gibraltar,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hesse 
Sir  George  sailed  with  the  fleet  to  take  in  wood  and 
water  at  Tetuan.  Here  he  learnt  that  a French  fleet 
commanded  by  the  count  de  Toulouse,  was  at  sea,  and 
laving  got  on  board  the  necessary  supplies,  sailed  up  the* 
Mediterranean  in  pursuit  of  them.  On  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust, he  discovered  the  enemy  off  Malaga,  and  at  ten 
o’clock  bore  down  with  the  combined  fleet,  consisting  of 
forty-one  English  and  twelve  Dutch  ships  of  the  line”  in 
order  of  battle.  A furious  engagement  commenced  soon 
after,  which  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  great 
resolution  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
enemy’s  van  gave  way,  and  was  towed  to  leeward  by 
their  galleys  ; in  other  parts  of  their  line  the  action 
continued  till  night,  when  their  whole  fleet  bore  away. 
During  the  night  the  wind  changed,  which  brought  the 
enemy  to  windward;  the  two  following  days  Sir  George 
Rooke  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  battle,  but  they  as 
cautiously  avoided  it,  and  at  last  bore  away  for  Toulon 
From  the  loss  sustained  by  the  combined  squadrons  in 
this  action,  we  may  judge  it  to  have  been  very  severe  ; 
on  board  the  English  ships  687  men  were  killed,  and 
1,632  wounded ; the  Dutch  had  400  killed  and  wounded. 
The  French  were  superior  to  the  combined  fleets  by 
seven  sail  of  the  line  and  twelve  galleys,  which  proved 
extremely  useful  in  the  engagement ; and  the  English 
and  Dutch  ships  were  very  foul,  and  several  of  them  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  fight  for  the  want  of  am- 
munition. These  circumstances  prevented  the  combined 
fleets  from  gaining  a more  decisive  advantage  over  the 
enemy ; and  the  French,  as  is  usual  with  them  after  an 
undecisive  battle,  claimed  the  victory  : but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  this  was  the  last  considerable  naval 
armament  which  France  sent  to  sea  for  many  years 
afterwards,  and  Louis  XIV.  was  thus  compelled  tacitly 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  contend 
with  England  at  sea. 
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Sir  George  returned  to  England  without  having  lost  a 
single  ship  in  his  long  voyage,  either  by  accident  or  by  the 
enemy,— a circumstance  which  is  rather  remarkable, 
when  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  the  battle  of  Malaga 
were  the  services  performed.  Notwithstanding  these 
eminent  services  he  was  removed  from  the  command 
of  the  fleet ; and  finding  party  dissensions  to  run  vio- 
lently high,  he  retired  from  public  concerns  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a private  life.  He  carried  with  him  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
virtuous  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  retirement  must 
have  been  cheered  by  the  reflection  of  a long  series  of 
splendid  achievements,  and  a life  actively,  honourably, 
and  successfully  devoted  to  the  service  of  bis  country. 
He  died  on  the  24th  of  January,  1708-9,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Considering  the  great  employ- 
ments he  had  held,  in  which  some  would  have  raised 
princely  estates,  he  left  but  a very  moderate  fortune 
behind  him,— so  moderate,  that  on  making  his  will  some 
of  his  friends  are  reported  to  have  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  which 
drew  from  this  good  and  great  commander  the  following 
reply : * I do  not  leave  much,  but  what  I leave  was 
honestly  gotten;  it  never  cost  a sailor  a tear,  or  the 
nation  a farthing.' 
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JOHN  BEN  BOW. 

DIED  1702. 

This  famous  admiral  was  the  son  of  colonel  John 
Benbow,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester  in  the  royal  army,  and  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Cromwell,  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death.  Dur- 
ing the  usurpation  his  father  lived  in  retirement  in  the 
country,  and  at  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  to  a 
small  office  in  the  Tower,  barely  sufficient  to  afford  him 
and  his  family  a scanty  maintenance.  He  was  in  this 
situation  when,  a little  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
first  Dutch  war,  the  king  came  to  the  Tower  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  magazines.  There  the  king  saw  the 
good  old  colonel,  whose  hair  was  grey  with  age,  and 
immediately  recognised  him.  Calling  him  to  him,  he 
embraced  him  with  much  cordiality,  aud  inquired  with 
great  condescension  after  his  fortunes.  The  colonel  told 
him  he  had  a place  of  fourscore  pounds,  in  which  he 
served  his  majesty  as  cheerfully  as  if  it  was  four  thou- 
sand. The  king  said  it  was  too  sipall  a recompense  for 
a man  who  had  fought  by  his  side  at  Worcester,  and 
turning  to  one  of  his  attendants,  desired  him  to  bring 
the  colonel  to  him  the  following  day,  that  he  might  pro- 
vide more  liberally  for  him  and  his  family.  But  short 
as  the  time  was,  the  colonel  did  not  live  to  receive  or  even 
to  claim  the  effects  of  this  gracious  promise  — his  sense 
of  the  king’s  condescension  and  goodness  so  overcame 
his  spirits,  that  sitting  down  on  a bench  he  breathed 
his  last,  before  the  king  was  well  out  of  the  Tower  ; and 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  family  derived  any  benefit 
from  his  majesty’s  beneficent  intentions. 

The  subject  of  our  present  memoir  was  bred  to  the  sea 
in  the  merchants’  service,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  was  owner  and  commander  of  the 
Benbow  frigate,  one  of  the  most  considerable  vessels 
then  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  trade.  He  was 
considered  by  the  merchants  as  a brave,  active,  and  skil- 
ful seaman,  and  no  man  was  better  known  or  more  re- 
spected upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  than  captain  Benbow. 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  sought  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  navy  during  this  reign,  nor  probably  would 
he  in  the  next,  but  for  the  following*  remarkable  accident, 
which  led  to  his  future  distinction. 

In  1688,  captain  Benbow,  in  his  own  vessel  the  Ben- 
bow  frigate,  was  attacked  in  his  passage  to  Cadiz  by  a 
Sallee  corsair,  against  whom  he  defended  himself,  though 
very  inferior  in  his  complement  of  men,  with  the  utmost 
bravery,  till  at  last  the  Moors  boarded  him,  but  were 
quickly  beaten  out  of  his  ship  again,  with  the  loss  of 
thirteen  men,  whose  heads  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cutoff, 
and  thrown  into  a tub  of  salt  brine.  When  he  arrived 
at  Cadiz,  he  went  on  shore,  and  ordered  a negro  servant 
to  follow  him,  with  the  Moors’  heads  in  a sack.  He  had 
scarce  landed  before  the  officers  of  the  revenue  inquired 
of  his  servant  what  he  had  in  his  sack?  The  captain 
answered,  ‘ salt  provisions  for  his  own  use,’  but  declined 
to  allow  the  sack  to  he  examined.  The  officers  told  him, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  appear  before  the  magis- 
trates, and  that  if  they  should  be  satisfied  with  his  word, 
his  servant  might  carry  the  provisions  where  he  pleased. 
The  captain  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  went  to  the 
custom-house,  accompanied  by  his  man  in  the  centre, 
and  the  officers  in  the  rear.  The  magistrates,  when  he 
appeared  before  them,  treated  him  with  great  politeness, 
aud  were  sorry  to  make  a point  of  such  a trifle,  but  that 
since  he  had  refused  to  shew  the  contents  of  his  sack  to 
their  officers,  their  duty  required  them  to  examine  it  ; 
and  that,  as  they  doubted  not  they  were  salt  provisions, 
the  shewing  them  could  be  of  no  consequence.  * I told 
you,'  said  the  captain,  ‘ they  were  salt  provisions  for  my 
own  use.  Caesar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  table ; and, 
gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they  are  at  your  service/ 
The  Spaniards  were  exceedingly  struck  at  the  sight  of 
the  Moors’  heads,  and  no  less  astonished  at  the  account 
of  the  captain’s  adventure,  who,  with  so  small  a force, 
had  been  able  to  defeat  such  a number  of  barbarians. 
They  sent  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  Charles  II.  then  king  of  Spain,  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  aud  expressed  so  strong  a desire  to  see  the 
English  captain,  that  Benbow  made  a journey  to  court, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  testimonies  of  respect, 
and  not  only  dismissed  with  a handsome  present,  but  his 
Catholic  majesty  was  also  Dleased  to  write  a letter  in  his 
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behalf  to  king  James  II.,  who  upon  Benbow’s  return  gave 
him  a captain’s  commission,  and  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  a ship  in  the  royal  navy. 

After  the  revolution,  Benbow  distinguished  himself  by 
several  successful  cruises  in  the  Channel,  where  he  was 
employed  at  the  request  of  the  merchants,  to  protect  their 
trade,  and  annoy  the  enemy.  In  this  service  he  acquired 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  French  ports,  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  appointed,  in  1693,  to  command  a small 
squadron  of  frigates  and  bomb-ketches  to  bombard  St. 
Maloes.  He  arrived  off  the  town  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  bombarded  it  during  three  successive  days.  On 
the  fourth  day  he  sent  in  a new  description  of  fire-ship 
of  his  own  construction,  which  has  ever  since  been 
quaintly  termed  an  infernal.  It  was  filled  with  one 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder  and  all  sorts  of  combus- 
tible materials,  as  well  as  missiles,  grenades,  and  pieces 
of  iron  and  glass.  This  infernal  was  intended  to  be  laid 
alongside  the  town  wall,  but  it  grounded  at  a little  dis- 
tance. Notwithstanding  this  miscarriage,  when  she  took 
fire  the  explosion  was  terrible  beyond  description  : it  shook 
the  town  like  an  earthquake,  broke  the  windows  for 
three  leagues  round,  and  shattered  the  roofs  of  above 
three  hundred  houses.  One  extraordinary  circumstance 
was,  that  the  capstan  of  the  vessel,  which  weighed  two 
hundred  weight,  was  carried  over  the  walls,  and  falling 
upon  a house  beat  it  to  the  ground.  A great  part  of  the 
wall  towards  the  sea  was  likewise  thrown  down,  and 
had  there  been  a sufficient  number  of  land  forces  on 
board  the  squadron,  the  place  might  have  been  taken 
and  plundered  with  facility.  The  expedition  neverthe- 
less pi’oved  of  great  use.  It  elated  the  spirits  of  the 
nation  by  shewing  what  execution  could  be  done  by  a 
small  squadron  of  English  ships,  when  commanded  by 
men  of  resolution  and  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
so  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Maloes,  as  considerably 
to  damp  the  spirits  of  privateering  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  ports  on  the  French  coast. 

In  1696,  he  was  employed  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  to  bombard  Calais,  but  in  this  attack 
he  had  not  the  same  success  that  attended  him  at  St. 
Maloes,  and  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  He  did  every 
thing,  however,  that  could  be  expected  from  a brave 
man,  and  king  William  was  so  satisfied  with  his  zeal 
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and  diligence,  that  he  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue.  After  this  he  was  generally  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  motions  of  the  French  at  Dunkirk, 
and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  depredations  of 
that  active  partisan  du  Bart,  who  infested  the  North 
Seas  with  a squadron  of  light  frigates.  The  merchants 
felt  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  having  their  trade  pro- 
tected, and  they  justly  considered  admiral  Benbow  as 
one  of  the  most  vigilant  and  meritorious  officers  in  the 
navy. 

About  this  time  a dispute  arose  in  the  king’s  councils, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  preferring  mere  seamen,  or  as  they 
were  then  called  tarpaulins,  or  gentlemen  in  the  navy. 
Admiral  Benbow  was  personally  consulted  by  the  king 
on  the  subject,  and  constantly  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  advisable  to  employ  both  ; that  a seaman 
should  never  lose  preferment  for  want  of  recommenda- 
tion, nor  a gentleman  obtain  it  merely  from  that  motive. 
He  was  also  an  enemy  to  all  party  distinctions,  and 
thought  that  a naval  commander  should  be  judged  by  his 
actions  at  sea,  and  not  by  the  politics  he  might  hold  on 
shore,  and  therefore  he  maintained  a free  intercourse 
with  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  honesty,  courage,  and  conduct. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  considerable  doubts  still 
existed  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French,  and  the  events 
which  might  take  place  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain,  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  his  dominions.  It 
was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  send  a naval  force  to 
the  West  Indies,  to  place  our  colonies  in  a proper  state 
of  defence,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  in  that  quarter  should 
hostilities  be  renewed.  The  command  of  a squadron  of 
seven  sail  was  given  to  admiral  Benbow,  who  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  in  January,  1699.  Having  landed  some 
troops  in  the  leeward  islands,  he  proceeded  according  to 
his  instructions  to  Carthagena,  and  there,  by  his  spirited 
remonstrances,  notwithstanding  many  evasions  of  the 
Spanish  governor,  procured  the  restitution  of  some  Eng- 
lish merchants’  ships,  which  had  been  seized  by  the 
Spaniards,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  settlement  made 
by  the  Scots  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Porto  Bello  on  the  same  account,  and  there 
likewise  by  his  firmness  obtained  the  satisfaction  he  re- 
quired- On  his  return  to  England,  in  June,  1700,  he 
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brought  such  favourable  testimonials  of  his  services  from 
the  planters  and  merchants,  that  he  was  very  graciously 
received  at  court,  and  the  king  as  a mark  of  his  royal 
approbation  was  pleased  to  grant  him  an  augmentation 
of  arms,  by  adding  to  the  three  bent  bows , which  he  and 
his  family  already  bore,  as  many  arrows. 

He  was  likewise  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  was  sent  to  blockade  a French  squadron  which 
was  fitting  out  at  Dunkirk,  whence  considerable  fear 
was  entertained  of  an  invasion.  But  the  admiral  satis- 
fied government  that  there  was  no  real  ground  for  alarm 
in  that  quarter,  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to  employ 
him  where  his  talents  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  country  might  be  more  usefully  exerted. 

The  king  of  Spain  having  died  and  left  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  his  heir,  it  was  considered  impossible  that 
peace  could  be  much  longer  preserved.  The  English 
ministry  therefore  determined  to  send  to  the  West  Indies 
without  delay  a more  powerful  fleet  than  that  of  the 
previous  year.  They  were  desirous  to  have  given  the 
command  to  admiral  Benbow,  but  the  king  objected  to 
it  from  an  unwillingness  to  subject  him  to  such  inces- 
sant exertion,  and  the  more  particularly  as  he  had  lately 
returned  from  that  station.  He  therefore  ordered  that 
some  other  commander  should  be  selected  ; and  on  some 
names  being  submitted  to  him  which  did  not  meet  his 
approbation,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘ No,  these  are 
all  fresh  water  beaus ; the  service  requires  a beau  of  an- 
other sort, — therefore  we  must  send  honest  Benbow/ 
This  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  king  William,  for  it  was  seldom  that  he 
indulged  in  punning  upon  words. 

The  king  accordingly  sent  for  him,  and  asked  whether 
he  was  willing  to  go  to  the  West  Indies,  assuring  him  if 
he  was  not  that  he  should  not  be  offended  if  he  desired 
to  be  excused.  Benbow  honestly  and  bluntly  replied, 

‘ He  knew  no  difference  of  climates,  and  for  his  part  he 
thought  no  officer  had  a right  to  choose  his  station : that 
he  himself  should  be,  at  all  times,  ready  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  majesty  thought  proper  to  send 
him/  This  dutiful  and  becoming  answer  was  very  gra- 
tifying to  the  king,  and  the  business  was  soon  settled. 
The  vice-admiral  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Breda  of 
70  guns,  and  sailed  from  Spithead  with  ten  ships  of  the 
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line  about  the  end  of  August,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes 
on  the  3rd  of  November,  1701. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  induce  the  Spa- 
nish governors  in  the  West  Indies  not  to  acknowledge 
Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  who,  by  the  will  of 
Charles  II.,  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  to  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ; and  in  case  that 
could  not  be  effected,  he  was  to  endeavour  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  galleons,  or  treasure-ships.  The 
French,  who  knew  well  the  importance  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  lost  no  time  in  providing 
for  their  security.  They  dispatched  three  squadrons  to 
the  West  Indies,  each  of  them  superior  in  strength  to 
Benbow,  and  having  a considerable  body  of  land  forces 
on  board.  This  very  formidable  fleet  rendered  every 
exertion  necessary  on  the  parts  both  of  the  admiral  and 
the  colonists.  On  a junction  of  two  of  these  squadrons 
off  St.  Domingo,  Benbow,  as  a measure  of  necessary  pru- 
dence, was  obliged  to  retire  to  Jamaica,  where  he  took 
the  most  effectual  steps  for  the  protection  of  that  island, 
and  distributed  his  cruisers  so  judiciously,  that  but  little 
damage  was  done  to  British  commerce  within  the  limits 
of  his  station. 

As  soon  as  Benbow  received  official  information  of  war 
having  been  declared  against  France,  he  prepared  to  act 
upon  the  offensive,  and  some  of  his  cruisers  met  with 
considerable  success.  On  obtaining  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet  had  separated,  and  that  a squadron  of  ten 
sail  under  the  command  of  M.  du  Casse,  the  governor 
of  the  French  port  of  St.  Domingo,  was  cruising  off  the 
east  coast  of  Jamaica,  he  put  to  sea,  July  11,  with  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  a fire-ship,  a bomb-ketch,  and  a sloop. 
Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  until  the  21st,  when 
he  took  a small  sloop  near  cape  Tiberoon,  and  drove  on 
shore  and  burnt  several  others.  He  continued  in  pur- 
suit until  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  he  got  sight  of 
the  enemy,  consisting  of  ten  sail,  off  cape  St.  Martha. 
On  approaching  near  enough  to  distinguish  their  force, 
he  found  it  composed  of  four  ships  from  66  to  70  guns, 
one  large  Dutch-built  ship  of  30  or  40,  another  full  of 
troops,  a sloop,  and  three  small  vessels,  which  were 
steering  along-shore  under  easy  sail.  Benbow’s  force 
consisted  of  one  ship  of  70  guns,  one  of  64,  one  of  60, 
one  of  54,  and  three  of  48  guns  each.  The  admiral 
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made  the  signal  to  form  the  line  of  battle  a head,  dis- 
posing it  as  follows,  viz.  the  Defiance,  Pendennis,  Wind- 
sor, Breda,  Greenwich,  Ruby,  and  Falmouth,  and  bore 
away  under  an  easy  sail,  that  his  ships  astern  and  to 
leeward  might  the  more  readily  get  into  their  stations. 
Night  approaching,  the  admiral  steered  alongside  the 
enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  get  near  them,  without 
intending  to  attack  them  until  the  van  ship  of  his  squa- 
dron was  abreast  of  the  enemy’s  headmost  ship  ; but 
before  this  could  be  effected,  the  French  rear  began  to 
fire,  and  obliged  Benbow,  contrary  to  his  intention,  also 
to  engage.  The  Defiance  and  Windsor,  the  two  head- 
most ships  of  the  English  line,  hauled  their  wind  after 
they  had  received  two  or  three  broadsides  from  the 
enemy,  and  withdrew  out  of  gun-shot.  This  allowed  the 
two  stemmost  ships  of  the  French  to  attack  the  admiral 
and  expose  him  to  a severe  fire,  which  continued  till 
it  was  dark,  the  English  squadron  keeping  them  com- 
pany all  night. 

The  admiral,  highly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of 
his  captains  in  this  encounter,  changed  his  line  of 
battle,  and  determined  to  lead  on  both  tacks  himself, 
hoping  that  his  example  would  shame  them  into  the 
performance  of  their  duty. 

On  the  20th,  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  the  admiral 
was  within  gun-shot  of  the  enemy,  who  were  so  civil  as 
not  to  fire,  because  they  saw  that  he  was  unsupported 
by  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  except  the  Ruby  of  48 
guns,  commanded  by  captain  Walton,  a brave  and  ex- 
cellent officer  ; the  remainder  were  four  or  five  miles 
astern,  and  made  no  efforts  to  come  up  with  the  flag 
ship.  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  the  sea  breeze,  formed  a line,  and  made  off 
with  what  sail  they  could  carry.  They  were  pursued 
by  the  Breda  and  Ruby,  which  fired  on  them  with  their 
bow  chases  till  night ; then  they  left  off,  keeping  them 
company  all  night ; but  the  remainder  of  the  British 
squadron  kept  out  of  action. 

The  remaining  account  of  this  unfortunate  and  dis- 
graceful encounter  is  extracted  from  the  journal  of  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  admiral’s  ship : — ‘ On  the  21st,  at 
daylight,  the  admiral  being  on  the  quarter  of  the  second 
ship  of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  and  within  point  blank 
shot,  the  Ruby  being  a head  of  him,  the  French  ship 
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fired  at  the  Ruby,  which  the  Ruby  returned.  The  two 
French  ships  which  were  a head  fell  off,  and  there  being 
little  wind  brought  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Ruby. 
The  Breda  brought  her  guns  to  bear  on  the  French  ship, 
which  first  began,  and  shattered  her  very  much,  obliging 
her  to  tow  away  ; but  the  Ruby  was  likewise  so  much 
shattered  in  her  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  that  the 
admiral  was  obliged  to  lay  by  her,  and  send  boats  to 
tow  her  off.  The  action  continued  almost  two  hours; 
during  which  the  rear  ship  of  the  enemy  was  abreast  of 
the  Defiance  and  Windsor,  who  never  fired  one  gun, 
though  within  point  blank  shot.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  a gale  of  wind  springing  up,  the  enemy  made 
what  sail  they  could ; and  the  admiral  chased  them  in 
hopes  of  coming  up  with  them.  Being  then  abreast  of 
the  river  Grande,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  admiral 
got  abreast  of  two  of  the  sternmost  of  the  enemy’s  ships ; 
and,  in  hopes  to  disable  them  in  their  masts  and  rigging, 
began  to  fire  on  them,  as  did  some  of  the  ships  astern  ; 
but  he  laying  abreast  of  them  they  pointed  wholly  at 
him,  which  galled  the  ship  much  in  her  rigging,  and 
dismounted  two  or  three  of  her  lower  deck  guns.  This 
lasted  about  two  hours.  They  then  got  without  gun-shot, 
the  admiral  making  what  sail  he  could  after  them,  and 
they  using  all  the  shifts  they  possibly  could  to  avoid 
fighting. 

4 On  the  22nd,  at  daylight,  the  Greenwich  was  about 
three  leagues  astern,  though  the  signal  for  the  line  of 
battle  was  never  struck  night  or  day  ; the  rest  of  the 
ships  indifferently  near  (except  the  Ruby) ; and  the 
enemy  about  a mile  and  a-half  a-head.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  wind,  which  before  was  easterly,  came 
to  the  southward.  This  gave  the  enemy  the  weather- 
gage  ; but  in  tacking  the  admiral  fetched  within  gun- 
shot of  the  sternmost  of  them,  firing  at  each  other ; but 
our  line  being  much  out  of  order,  and  some  of  our  ships 
three  miles  astern,  nothing  could  be  done.  This  night 
the  enemy  were  very  uneasy,  altering  their  courses 
often  between  the  west  and  north. 

4 On  the  23rd,  at  daylight,  the  enemy  was  about  six 
miles  a-head  of  us ; and  the  great  Dutch  ship  separated 
from  them,  out  of  sight.  Some  of  our  squadron,  at  this 
time,  were  more  than  four  miles  astern,  viz.  the  De- 
fiance and  Windsor.  At  ten  o’clock  the  enemy  tacked. 
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the  wind  being  then  at  E.  N.  E.  but  very  variable.  The 
admiral  fetched  within  point  blank  shot  of  two  of  them, 
firing  broadsides  at  each  other.  Soon  after,  he  tacked’ 
and  pursued  them  as  well  as  he  could.  About  noon  we 
took  from  them  a small  English  ship,  called  the  Ann, 
galley,  which  they  had  taken  off  Lisbon.  The  Ruby 
being  disabled,  the  admiral  ordered  her  for  Port  Royal. 
At  eight  this  night  our  squadron  was  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  enemy,  they  steering  S.  E.  and  very 
little  wind,  then  at  N.  W.  and  variable,  the  admiral 
standing  after  them,  and  all  his  ships,  except  the  Fal- 
mouth, falling  much  astern.  At  twelve  the  enemy 
began  to  separate. 

On  the  24th,  at  two  in  the  morning,  we  came  up 
within  hail  of  the  sternmost.  It  being  very  little  wind, 
the  admiral  fired  a broadside  with  double  and  round 
below,  and  round  and  partridge  aloft,  which  she  re- 
turned. At  three  o’clock  the  admiral’s  right  leg  was 
shattered  to  pieces  by  a chain  shot,  and  he  was  carried 
below ; but  presently  ordered  his  cradle  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  continued  the  fight  till  day,  when  one  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  of  about  70  guns  appeared  in  a very 
disabled  condition ; her  main-yard  down  and  shot  to 
pieces,  her  fore-top-sail  yard  shot  away,  her  mizen-mast 
shot  by  the  board,  all  her  rigging  gone,  and  her  sides 
bored  through  and  through  with  our  double-headed  shot. 
The  Falmouth  assisted  in  this  matter  very  much,  and 
no  other  ship.  Soon  after  day  the  admiral  saw  the 
other  ships  of  the  enemy  coming  towards  him  with  a 
strong  gale  easterly;  at  the  same  time  the  Windsor, 
Pendennis,  and  Greenwich,  a-head  of  the  enemy,  ran 
to  leeward  of  the  disabled  ship,  fired  their  broadsides, 
passed  her,  and  stood  to  the  southward  ; then  the  De- 
fiance followed  them,  passed  also  tc  leeward  of  the 
disabled  ship,  and  fired  part  of  her  broadside.  The 
disabled  ship  did  not  fire  above  twenty  guns  at  the 
Defiance,  before  she  put  her  helm  a-weather,  and  ran 
away  right  before  the  wind,  lowered  both  her  top  sails, 
and  ran  to  leewai’d  of  the  Falmouth  (which  was  then  a 
gun-shot  to  leeward  of  the  admiral,  knotting  her  rigging) 
without  any  regard  to  the  signal  for  battle.  The  enemy 
seeing  our  other  two  ships  stand  to  the  southward, 
expected  they  would  have  tacked  and  stood  with  them. 
They  brought-to  with  their  heads  to  the  northward; 
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but  seeing  those  ships  did  not  tack,  bore  down  upon  the 
admiral,  and  ran  between  the  disabled  ship  and  him, 
firing  all  their  guns  ; by  which  they  shot  away  his 
main  top-sail  yard,  and  shattered  his  rigging  much. 
None  of  the  other  ships  being  near  him,  nor  taking 
notice  of  the  battle  signal,  the  captain  of  the  Breda 
ordered  two  guns  to  be  fired  at  the  ships  a-head,  in 
order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty.  The  French 
seeing  this  disorder  of  the  English  squadron,  brought-to, 
lay  by  their  own  disabled  ship,  and  remanned  and  took 
her  in  tow.  The  Breda’s  rigging  being  much  shattered, 
she  lay  by  till  ten  o’clock;  and  being  then  refitted,  the 
admiral  ordered  the  captain  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who 
were  then  about  thi’ee  miles  distant,  and  to  leeward, 
having  the  disabled  ship  in  tow,  and  steering  N.  E.,  the 
wind  at  S S.  W.  The  admiral  in  the  mean  time  made 
all  the  sail  after  them  he  could,  and  the  battle  signal 
was  always  out.  But  the  enemy  taking  encouragement 
from  the  behaviour  of  some  of  our  captains,  the  admiral 
ordered  captain  Fogg  to  send  to  the  captains  to  keep 
their  line,  and  behave  themselves  like  men,  which  he 
did.  Upon  this  captain  Kirby  came  on  board  the  admi- 
ral, and  pressed  him  very  earnestly  to  desist  from  any 
farther  engagement,  which  made  the  admiral  desirous 
to  know  the  opinion  of  the  other  captains.  Accordingly 
he  ordered  captain  Fogg  to  make  the  signal  for  all  the 
captains  to  come  on  board,  which  they  did,  and  most  of 
them  concurred  with  captain  Kirby  in  opinion,  that 
they  had  better  desist  from  engaging.  Upon  this  the 
admiral  perceiving  they  had  no  mind  to  fight,  and  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  come  to  any  other  reso- 
lution, though  all  they  said  was  erroneous,  he  thought 
it  not  fit  to  venture  any  farther.  At  this  time  the 
admiral  was  abreast  of  the  enemy,  and  had  a fair  op- 
portunity of  fighting  them ; the  masts  and  yards  in  a 
good  condition,  and  few  men  killed,  except  those  on 
board  the  Breda.’ 

The  foregoing  narrative  sets  this  disgraceful  affair 
in  so  clear  a light,  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  it. 
Admiral  Benbow  performed  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  a brave  man  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  but 
finding  himself  most  basely  and  treacherously  deserted 
by  his  captains,  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  to  bear 
away  for  Jamaica.  Du  Casse,  the  French  admiral, 
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who,  as  a brave  man,  must  have  felt  for  the  distress 
and  ill  usage  of  his  heroic  opponent,  is  said  to  have 
written  the  following  letter  to  Benbow  a few  days  after 
the  engagement : — 

* Sir, — I had  little  hopes  on  Monday  last  but  to  have 
supped  in  your  cabin,  but  it  pleased  God  to  order  it 
otherwise  ; I am  thankful  for  it.  As  for  those  cowardly 
captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  up,  for  by  - — 
they  deserve  it. 

‘ Yours,  DU  CASSE/ 

On  the  6th  of  October,  Benbow  issued  a commission  to 
rear-admiral  Whetstone,  and  some  captains,  to  hold  a 
court-martial,  for  the  trial  of  the  following  captains  who 
had  misbehaved  in  the  late  engagement : — 

Captain  Kirby,  commander  of  the  Defiance  of  64  guns. 


Constable Windsor  60  „ 

Wade  Greenwich  54  „ 

Hudson Pendennis  48  , 


The  charges  exhibited  against  them  were  cowardice, 
breach  of  orders,  and  neglect  of  duty,  in  the  fight  with 
Du  Casse,  for  six  days  off  the  coast  of  Carthagena. 
Kirby  was  first  brought  to  trial,  and  the  crimes  charged 
against  him  being  fully  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
admiral,  ten  commissioned  officers,  and  eleven  warrant 
and  inferior  officers,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but 
the  execution  of  his  sentence  was  reserved  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.  Con- 
stable was  acquitted  of  cowardice,  but  found  guilty  of 
the  other  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  imprisoned  during  the  queen’s 
pleasure.  Wade  was  the  next  tried,  and  convicted  on 
the  clearest  evidence  of  the  same  charges  that  were 
proved  against  Kirby,  and  also  that  he  had  been  drunk 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  action : he  received  sen- 
tence to  be  shot.  Hudson  died  a few  days  previous  to 
his  trial,  and  by  that  means  probably  escaped  the  fate  of 
his  companions.  Fogg  the  admiral’s  captain,  and  Vin- 
cent the  captain  of  the  Falmouth,  were  likewise  tried, 
for  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Kirby,  signed  a paper 
not  to  fight  the  French.  This  fact  was  proved,  but 
it  appeared  in  mitigation,  from  the  evidence  of  the 
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admiral  and  others,  that  they  had  behaved  with  much 
gallantry  in  the  action,  and  therefore  the  court  only 
sentenced  them  to  be  suspended,  which  sentence  was 
not  to  take  effect  till  the  pleasure  of  the  admiralty  was 
known. 

In  the  following1  spring,  Kirby  and  Wade  were  sent 
prisoners  to  England,  and  the  queen  was  so  justly  ex- 
asperated against  them,  that  death  warrants  were  sent 
to  all  the  western  ports,  ordering  the  sentence  to  be 
cai’ried  into  execution  immediately  on  their  arrival,  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  punishing  those  who  had  so 
disgraced  the  honour  of  the  British  flag.  They  arrived 
at  Plymouth  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  on  the  6th  they 
were  shot. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
have  his  wounded  leg  amputated,  and  this  operation 
causing  a fever,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  November,  1702, 
regretting  to  his  last  moments  the  misconduct  of  his 
captains,  which  had  robbed  him  of  so  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  an  eminent  service  to  his  country. 
In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  when  he  was  wounded, 
one  of  his  lieutenants  condoled  with  him  for  his  mis- 
fortune. * I am  ssorry  for  it  too,’  said  the  gallant  Ben- 
bow  ; * but  I would  rather  have  lost  both  my  legs,  than 
have  seen  this  dishonour  brought  upon  the  English 
nation  : and  hear  me,  should  another  shot  deprive  me 
of  life,  behave  like  men,  and  fight  it  out  whilst  the  ship 
can  swim.’ 

As  to  his  character,  his  bitterest  enemies  could  not 
deny  him  the  honest  reputation  of  a brave,  active,  and 
able  commander;  while  on  the  other  hand,  his  warmest 
friends  and  admirers  admitted  that  he  wanted  those  con- 
ciliatory manners  which  were  necessary  to  secure  the 
personal  attachment  and  regard  of  the  officers  he  com- 
manded. Honesty,  integrity,  and  blunt  sincerity,  were 
the  prominent  features  of  his  private  character;  and  we 
can  only  lament  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  when 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  confess  that  these  truly  va- 
luable qualities  are  not  sufficient  to  acquire  the  love 
of  our  contemporaries,  though  they  can  scarcely  fail 
of  engaging  the  warmest  esteem  of  every  succeeding 
generation. 

The  remains  of  this  brave  man  were  sent,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  England,  and  deposited  without  pomp  or  cere- 
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monial  in  the  burying-ground  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford 
but  this  is  merely  a tradition,  that  has  been  handed 
down  by  the  unconcerned.  The  queen  in  whose  service 
he  so  boldly  fought  and  died,  and  the  numerous  posterity 
which  he  left  behind,  were  alike  regardless  of  his  fame, 
and  reared  no  monument  to  indicate  the  last  resting 
place  of  a valiant  naval  commander. ' 


SIR  CLOUDlSLY  SHOVEL. 

1G50— 1707. 

The  many  opportunities  which  the  naval  service  affords 
for  the  display  of  personal  bravery,  skill,  judgment,  and 
the  capacity  of  mind  which  it  peculiarly  requires,  have 
been  the  means  of  calling  into  notice  a succession  of 
men  who  have  been  raised  from  the  lowest  employ- 
ments in  the  service  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
profession;  and  these  candidates  for  distinction  have 
infused  a courage,  a daring,  and  an  energy,  into  this 
arm  of  war  and  of  national  defence,  which  have  rendered 
it  more  effective  than  that  of  any  other  country. 

These  observations  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
the  disting’uished  commander  whose  services  are  now 
to  be  brought  under  notice.  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  was 
the  child  of  humble  parentage,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  born  in  1650.  His  parents  intended  to  appren- 
tice him  to  a shoemaker,  but  on  trial  the  last  and  the 
awl  were  not  agreeable  to  his  taste.  He  was  then  recom- 
mended to  Sir  John  Narborough,*  vdio  made  him  one  of 
his  cabin  boys.  When  in  this  capacity,  on  hearing  the 
admiral  express  an  earnest  wish  to  have  some  orders  of 
consequence  conveyed  to  a ship  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance, he  immediately  undertook  to  accomplish  it ; and 
actually  did  so  by  swimming  through  the  line  of  the 
enemy’s  fleet,  with  the  dispatches  in  his  mouth. 

* Sir  John  was  a Norfolk  man,  which  will  partly  account  for  his 
patronage  or  young  Shovel;  according  to  Campbell,  Sir  John  himself 
had  been  cabin  boy  to  admiral  Sir  Christopher  Myngs. 
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Sir  John  Narborough  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
action,  that  he  from  that  time  took  a great  interest  in 
his  advancement.  In  1674,  he  had  attained  to  the  rank 
of  a lieutenant ; and  when  Sir  John,  in  that  year,  was 
appointed  commander- of  a squadron  to  act  against  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  he  carried  Shovel  with  him  in  his 
own  ship.  As  a farther  proof  of  his  confidence,  when 
they  arrived  off  Tripoli,  he  sent  Shovel  on  shore,  on  two 
occasions,  to  negotiate  with  the  dey.  He  failed  in  this 
mission ; but  in  his  two  visits  he  made  such  accurate 
observations  on  the  force  and  distribution  of  the  ships 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  strength  of  the  forts,  that  he 
was  able  to  propose  a plan  for  destroying  the  Tripoline 
vessels  as  they  lay  moored  under  the  very  guns  of  the 
town.  His  project  being  approved  of  by  the  admiral,  he 
was  considered  the  fittest  person  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, and  was  sent  on  accordingly  at  night  with  all  the 
boats  of  the  fleet.  He  first  seized  the  guard  boat,  then 
entered  the  mole,  and  burnt  four  large  armed  ships, 
without  losing  a single  man.  This  brilliant  exploit  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  increase  the  regard  and  affection 
of  the  admiral,  who  soon  after  promoted  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sapphire,  a fourth-rate. 

In  November  1679,  captain  Shovel  was  employed  on 
shore,  with  a party  of  seamen,  in  the  defence  of  Tangier, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  English  crown,  and  was  be- 
sieged by  a Moorish  army.  On  the  8th  of  the  month, 
the  enemy  made  a desperate  attempt  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Captain 
Shovel  displayed  the  highest  bravery  on  this  occasion, 
and  received  a wound  which  prevented  him  from  serving 
for  some  time  after. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  with  the  Barbary 
powers  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself. 
He  took  or  destroyed  several  of  their  most  powerful 
cruisers,  and  was  very  successful  in  interrupting  the 
little  commerce  which  these  piratical  states  carried  on. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1680,  and  James,  duke  of 
York,  who  then  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  navy  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a board  of  admiralty,  thought  so 
highly  of  his  merit,  that  he  immediately  appointed  him 
to  the  command  of  the  Dover  frigate.  He  continued  in 
this  ship  till  the  revolution,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Edgar,  a third-rate,  and  signalized  himself  so  greatly 
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in  the  battle  of  Bantry  bay,  that  king  William  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  soon  after  re- 
moved into  the  Monk,  of  GO  guns,  and  was  appointed 
commander  of  a small  squadron,  consisting  of  four  ships 
of  war,  and  five  inferior  vessels,  stationed  to  cruise  up 
and  down  the  Channel  and  oft'  the  coast  of  Ireland.  In 
this  service  he  met  with  considerable  success,  intercept- 
ing many  of  the  supplies  from  France,  which  were  in 
tended  for  the  use  of  king  James’s  army  in  Ireland. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  commodore  of  the  squa- 
dron which  conveyed  William  to  Ireland,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  that 
he  was  immediately  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he 
assisted  general  Kirk  in  the  reduction  of  Duncannon 
Castle,  and  in  January  following  served  as  rear-admiral 
in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  king  William  to  Holland. 

On  his  return  he  joined  the  grand  fleet  under  admiral 
Russel,  and  was  ordered  to  look  into  Brest.  When  he 
arrived  off  that  harbour,  he  saw  forty  sail  of  merchant 
ships  coming  out,  under  the  protection  of  three  men-of- 
war.  Sir  Cloudesly,  to  deceive  them,  hoisted  French 
colours,  and  this  stratagem  had  nearly  proved  successful, 
for  the  enemy  did  not  discover  their  danger  until  they 
were  almost  close  to  the  English  squadron.  The  ships  of 
war  escaped,  but  seven  or  eight  of  the  convoy  were 
taken,  and  others  destroyed. 

At  the  memorable  battle  off  cape  la  Hogue,  Sir  Cloudes- 
ly Shovel  had  his  flag,  as  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  on 
board  the  Royal  William,  a new  ship  of  106  guns,  and 
had  his  full  share  of  the  danger  and  honour  of  that  glo- 
rious day.  In  1694,  he  commanded  under  lord  Berkley 
in  the  expedition  to  Camaret  bay,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  express  desire  of  the  king,  had  the  chief  management 
of  an  expedition  against  Dunkirk ; but  the  attempt  did 
not  succeed.  Campbell,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  ser- 
vice, very  handsomely  observes,  that  ‘ Sir  Cloudesly  took 
care  to  demonstrate  that  no  fault  lay  in  him;  for  he 
went  with  a boat  within  the  enemy’s  works,  and  so  be- 
came an  eye-witness  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  what 
his  orders  directed  to  be  done ; and,  therefore,  on  his 
return,  he  was  perfectly  well  received,  and  continued 
to  be  employed  as  a roan  who  would  command  success, 
where  it  was  possible  ; and  omit  nothing  in  his  power. 
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where  it  was  not.’  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he 
was  employed  in  various  parts, hut  without  meeting  with 
any  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  laurels  he  had  already 
acquired. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white  ; and  in  the  autumn  of 
1702,  was  sent  with  a squadron  of  twenty  sail  to  rein- 
force Sir  George  Rooke  off  Vigo.  The  place  being  taken 
before  his  arrival,  and  his  services  rendered  unnecessary, 
he  returned  to  England  with  the  disabled  ships  of  the 
British  fleet,  and  the  captured  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  following  year  he  commanded  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  a fleet  of  thirty -five  English  and 
twelve  Dutch  ships  of  the  line.  The  object  of  this  power- 
ful armament  was  to  assist  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Languedoc,  who,  on  being  severely  per- 
secuted on  account  of  their  religion  by  Louis  XIV.,  had 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  maritime  powers.  Sir 
Cloudesly  used  every  effort  to  afford  them  succour,  but, 
from  the  peremptory  orders  under  which  he  was  laid, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  having 
an  opportunity  of  performing  any  great  service. 

In  1704,  he  served  under  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar ; and  commanded  the 
van  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland  in  the 
action  off  Malaga.  On  this  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  surrounded  by  the  French ; but  Sir  George  Rooke 
perceiving  their  design  bore  down  immediately  to  his 
assistance ; which  seasonable  succour  Sir  Cloudesly  re- 
turned in  the  latter  part  of  the  engagement,  when 
several  ships  of  the  admiral’s  division  being  forced  out 
of  the  line  for  want  of  ammunition  he  gallantly  came  in 
to  their  aid.  In  January  1705,  he  was  appointed  rear-ad- 
miral of  England,  and  in  the  M ay  following,  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  a fleet  of  twenty-nine 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-ships,  bombs,  &c. ; 
and  on  arriving  off  Lisbon,  he  was  joined  by  a squadron 
under  Sir  John  Leake,  and  some  Dutch  ships  of  war, 
which  made  his  whole  force  amount  to  forty-eight  sail 
of  the  line.  With  these  he  cruised  some  time  between 
cape  Spartel  and  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  to  prevent  a junction 
of  the  Toulon  and  Brest  squadrons,  and  then  returned  to 
Lisbon.  On  the  23rd  of  July,  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles 
III.,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  which  immediately 
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proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean.  They  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Attea  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
peared before  Barcelona.  The  land  forces  were  imme- 
diately debarked  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Hesse  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  the  ships  of 
war  hauled  in  shore,  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  and 
to  bombard  and  cannonade  the  town,  which  held  out 
until  the  23rd  of  September,  when  the  governor  capitu- 
lated. This  service  being  performed,  Sir  Cloudesly  pro- 
ceeded to  England  with  part  of  the  fleet,  and  left  the 
remainder  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Leake. 

In  the  succeeding  summer,  Sir  Cloudesly  again  assumed 
the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  when  at  Lisbon 
the  following  indignity  was  offered  to  his  flag  by  one  of 
the  younger  princes  of  the  royal  family.  He  had  or- 
dered some  of  his  ships  to  sea  on  a cruise,  and  in  passing 
down  the  river  they  were  fired  upon  from  the  castle  of 
Belam.  The  admiral  demanded  an  explanation,  and  on 
some  frivolous  excuse  being  offered,  he  gave  the  Portu- 
guese to  understand,  that,  if  such  an  insult  were  offered 
again  to  the  British  flag,  he  would  not  wait  for  in- 
structions from  home  how  to  proceed,  but  would  take 
immediate  satisfaction  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon.. 

Sir  Cloudesly  continued  to  command  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station,  and  in  the  summer  of  1707,  sailed  to 
Toulon  to  assist  the  operations  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
prince  Eugene,  who  invested  the  arsenal  by  land.  But 
the  French  having  compelled  the  allies  to  raise  the 
siege,  the  British  fleet  retired  from  before  the  port.  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel  felt  the  greatest  chagrin  at  this  dis- 
appointment, as  he  confidently  calculated  upon  capturing 
the  forty  sail  of  the  line  which  were  then  blockaded  in 
the  harbour ; but  no  part  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
was  in  any  way  imputed  to  him. 

Leaving  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  a squadron  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  he  sailed 
homewards  with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet ; and,  painful 
to  relate,  the  Association,  of  90  guns,  the  admiral’s  ship, 
and  two  other  ships  of  war,  one  of  70  and  another  of  50 
guns,  were  unfortunately  lost  on  the  rocks  called  the 
Bishop  and  his  Clerks,  off  Scilly,  on  the  evening  of  the 
24th  October,  1707,  when  every  person  on  board  perished. 
The  admiral  was  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
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and  his  body  is  stated  by  Campbell  to  have  been  found 
among  the  rocks  of  St.  Mary  the  day  after  by  some  fish- 
ermen, who  shipped  it,  and  buried  it  in  the  sand  ; and 
that  it  was  only  discovered  by  his  valuable  emerald  ring 
becoming  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  these  people, 
which  induced  one  of  the  officers  to  compel  them  to 
point  out  where  it  had  been  concealed.  The  body  was 
then  conveyed  to  Plymouth,  and  thence  to  London ; 
and  after  having  lain  in  state  for  some  days,  it  was  in- 
terred with  great  funeral  pomp  at  the  national  expense 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a stately  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.* 

Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  married  the  widow  of  his  early 
friend  and  patron,  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he 
left  two  daughters.  To  delineate  the  character  of  this 
great  naval  commander  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
he  was  equally  praiseworthy  and  estimable  in  all  re- 
lations of  life.  He  discharged  his  public  employments 
with  ability,  honour,  and  integrity,  and  in  the  private 
walks  of  life  conducted  himself  with  so  much  tender? 
ness,  affection,  and  regard,  towards  all  connected  with 
him,  that  as  no  man  lived  more  beloved,  so  no  man  died 
more  lamented. 

* Clmrnock  states,  upon  the  authority  of  lord  Romney,  a grandson 
of  Sir  Clom.esly,  that  the  admiral  was  not  drowned,  but  murdered  by  a 
woman  on  reaching  the  shore,  and  that  she  confessed  her  guilt  many 
vears  after  to  the  parish  clergyman  on  her  death-bed.  But  as  not  one 
individual  was  saved  out  of  many  hundreds,  we  must  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  consider  this  account  too  incredible  to  deserve  the  slightest 
belief. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

From  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Death  of 
George  II. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  ratified,  on  the  31st  of 
March  1713,  the  overwhelming  naval  superiority  of 
Britain  was  so  manifest,  that  the  chief  European  states 
felt  humbled  by  the  comparison ; and  as  there  were 
many  indications  that  the  peace  which  had  just  been 
concluded  would  not  be  of  long  continuance,  they  set 
about  repairing  and  increasing  their  ships  of  war 
with  the  greatest  expedition.  The  death  of  queen  Anne 
and  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  the  following  year, 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  again  dragging  this  country 
into  an  expensive  connexion  with  the  Continent.  Spain 
had  been  actively  preparing  for  war.  Cardinal  Alberoni 
then  presided  over  its  councils;  and  as  his  schemes  of 
conquest  and  aggrandizement  were  upon  a gigantic 
scale,  he  set  himself  in  earnest  not  merely  to  augment, 
but  to  create  anew,  a Spanish  navy.  He  therefore  pur- 
chased vessels  from  different  countries,  and  built  others ; 
and  such  was  the  indefatigable  character  of  his  pro- 
ceedings that,  only  three  years  after  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  Europe  was  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  a 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  consisting  of  thirty 
ships  of  war,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Sardinia. 

George  I.,  on  his  accession,  continued  the  foreign 
policy  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  entered  into 
what  has  been  termed  the  quadruple  alliance  with 
Austria,  France,  and  Holland,  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  Continent,  and  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  Spain  and  Austria.  The  king  of  Spain  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  treaty,  and  he  employed  the  arma- 
ment which  he  had  collected  in  the  reduction  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  belonged  to  Austria.  The  emperor  of 
Germany  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, and  called  upon  his  British  ally  to  co-operate  by 
sea.  To  bring  about  a settlement  of  these  disputes,  the 
English  government  dispatched  a squadron  of  twenty- 
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two  ships  into  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  George 

The  ambitious  Alheroni,  anticipating  that  his  proceed- 
ings might  involve  his  master  in  hostilities  with  Britain, 
increased  his  exertions  in  proportion  to  the  expected 
resistance.  Five  hundred  transports,  which  carried  a 
formidable  land  force,  were  protected  by  a fleet  of 
twenty-seven  ships  of  various  rates,  two  fire-ships,  four 
bomb-ketches,  and  seven  galleys.  But  this  fleet  was  en- 
countered by  Sir  George  Byng  off  cape  Passaro,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1718,  and  so  utterly  discomfited,  that 
all  the  ships  were  taken  .except  three,  which  were  saved 
by  the  conduct  of  their  vice-admiral,  a native  of  Ireland. 
Open  hostilities  between  Spain  and  Britain  were  now 
inevitable,  and  accordingly,  on  the  following  December, 
war  was  proclaimed. 

Alberoni  now  contemplated  the  most  effectual  method 
of  annoying  Britain,  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender; and  as  his  naval  resources  were  diminished, 
he  hoped  that  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts,  might  be  accomplished  successfully  with  a very 
moderate  force.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  fixed  upon  to 
conduct  this  expedition,  and  he  obtained  from  the  Spa- 
nish court  a fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports, 
having  on  board  6,000  regular  troops,  with  arms  for 
12,000  more.  The  expedition  set  sail  from  Cadiz  at  the 
end  of  1708;  but  after  having  doubled  cape  Finisterre, 
this  formidable  armament  encountered  a tremendous 
storm,  by  which  it  was  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Some  of  the  vessels  foundered  and  were  cast  away, 
others  were  driven  back  to  port,  a few  scattered  ships 
took  refuge  in  neutral  harbours,  and  only  one  found 
its  way  to  Scotland  with  the  marquis  of  Tullibardin, 
and  a small  number  of  Spanish  soldiers  on  board, 
who  were  made  prisoners  immediately  on  their  arrival. 
These  schemes  of  the  Spanish  minister  were  so  much 
beyond  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  country,  and  at- 
tended with  such  disastrous  results,  that  a fierce  outcry 
was  raised  against  him,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  dismissed.  A change  of  measures  was  the  natural 
consequence,  one  of  which  was  the  renewal  of  peace  with 
England  in  June  1721. 

Having  thus  controlled  the  antiquated  and  worn-out 
monarchy  of  Spain,  the  naval  terrors  of  Britain  were  now 
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summoned  forth  against  the  youthful  and  rising  empire 
of  Russia.  The  king  of  England  being  desirous  to  bring 
about  a peace  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  sent  a fleet 
into  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris, 
to  act  against  the  czar  Peter,  in  case  he  should  not  be 
inclined  to  accede  to  reasonable  proposals  of  peace.  This 
interference  of  England  very  much  enraged  the  czar, 
but  the  red-cross  flag  was  no  sooner  displayed  in  the 
Baltic,  than  the  Russian  fleet  withdrew  itself  into  Revel, 
and  peace  was  speedily  restored. 

On  the  death  of  Peter,  his  empress  Catharine  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Russian  throne,  and  began,  in  1726,  to 
assemble  troops,  and  a formidable  fleet,  the  purposes  of 
which  were  studiously  enveloped  in  mystery ; but  as 
every  circumstance  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  storm 
would  burst  upon  Sweden,  George  1.  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  interpose,  in  behalf  of  his  helpless  ally.  A 
strong  British  squadron  was  therefore  sent  into  the 
Baltic,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Wager;  and 
this  demonstration  was  so  effective,  that  Russia  disman- 
tled her  navy,  and  abandoned  the  expedition. 

The  next  naval  operations  in  which  Britain  was  en- 
gaged were  conceived  in  injustice,  and  ended,  appropri- 
ately enough,  in  disgrace  and  disaster.  In  spite  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  there  was  no  cordial  feeling  of 
amity  between  the  English  and  Spaniards ; and  each 
party  seemed  only  to  lie  in  wait,  to  become  the  assailant 
with  advantage.  The  first  decided  movement  was  on 
the  part  of  England.  Two  squadrons  were  fitted  out 
to  act  against  the  Spaniards,  one  of  which,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Jennings,  was  to  cruise  along- 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  alarm  the  country  ; but  the  other, 
under  the  command  of  Hosier,  was  commissioned  upon 
a service  that  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  buc- 
caneering heroes  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This  was,  to 
block  up  the  Spanish  treasure-galleons  in  the  West 
India  ports,  and  on  their  venturing  out,  to  seize,  and 
bring  them  to  England.  Hosier  departed  in  April,  1726, 
upon  this  unworthy  expedition,  with  seven  ships  of  war. 
The  enemy  however  had  been  fortunately  forewarned  of 
the  design  ; upon  which  they  unloaded  the  galleons,  and 
sent  the  treasure,  valued  at  six  millions  sterling,  back 
to  Panama.  The  English  admiral,  in  the  mean  time, 
arrived  at  the  station,  and  kept  watch  in  the  Basti- 
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mentos,  near  Porto  Bello,  to  the  infinite  mirth  of  the 
Spaniards ; and  on  losing-  a great  portion  of  his  crews 
by  sickness,  he  set  sail  to  Jamaica,  remanned  his  ships, 
and  came  back  in  quest  of  that  golden  fleece,  to  gain 
which  he  had  already  sacrificed  so  many  valuable  lives. 
But  such  was  the  unhealthiness  of  the  station,  that  con- 
tagious diseases  again  broke  out ; the  unfortunate  men 
died  by  hundreds,  and  Hosier,  who  was  prevented  by 
his  instructions  from  assuming  a more  active  part,  and 
striking  some  decisive  blow,  died  broken-hearted.  Con- 
science undoubtedly  imbittered  those  feelings  of  rage 
and  shame  that  maddened  the  English  when  the  relics 
of  the  fleet  returned  home,  thus  baffled  and  vanquished 
without  a blow.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  retaliate 
for  such  indirect  hostilities;  but  the  resources  of  the 
country  having  become  exhausted,  and  their  naval 
power  destroyed,  they  only  made  a feeble  attempt  to 
recover  Gibraltar,  and  the  fleets  of  England  prevented 
them  from  being  able  to  make  any  impression  upon 
that  fortress.  This  attempt  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
peace  with  Spain,  which  terminated  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  this  reign. 

Such  was  the  general  naval  history  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  reign  of  George  I., — a history  void  of  interest, 
merely  because  there  was  no  equal  opposing  principle 
to  furnish  life  and  incident  to  the  narrative.  Hostile 
countries  could  only  ground  their  hopes  of  success  upon 
dividing  the  strength  of  England,  and  involving  it  in  a 
civil  war ; and  therefore  the  Pretender’s  cause  was 
adopted,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  producing  this 
discord.  But  an  open  invasion  of  Britain  for  such  a pur- 
pose was  impossible,  while  its  fleets  kept  possession  of 
the  seas,  and  watched  the  movements  of  every  port ; 
and  a stolen  descent,  even  if  practicable,  would  have 
been  necessarily  on  too  small  a scale  to  be  effective.  Dur- 
ing this  reign  also  of  so  many  bloodless  victories  by  sea, 
the  navy  had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  sixteen 
sail.  But  even  this  tide  of  undisputed  success  now 
threatened  to  become  fatal  to  England,  by  inspiring  a 
vain-glorious  confidence  that  rejected  the  idea  of  im- 
provement ; and  thus,  while  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
humbled  by  frequent  defeats,  endeavoured  to  improve 
their  marine  architecture,  and  succeeded,  the  English 
doggedly  adhered  to  the  old  principles  of  ship  building. 
H 2 
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J heir  vessels  therefore  were  crank,  and  heavy  in 
sailing ; n.wkward  in  stowage,  and  confined  in  the 
decks;  and  in  the  largest  men-of-war  the  guns  of  the 
lower  deck  could  not  be  used  except  in  calm  weather. 
It  was  no  small  merit  of  our  gallant  seamen,  that  with 
such  ships  they  had  annihilated  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain  : but  the  same  result  could  have  been  accom- 
plished more  promptly,  and  with  less  expense  of  life 
and  treasure,  if  England  had  but  condescended  to 
imitate  the  industry,  or  even  the  models,  ot  her  ad- 
versaries. 

^ On  the  accession  of  George  II.  negotiations  for 

1/27.  a general  peace  were  entered  into,  and  con- 
tinued from  time  to  time,  until  they  terminated 
in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  November  9,  1729,  to  which 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  were  parties. 
But  although  peace  had  been  concluded,  the  Spaniards 
gave  many  proofs  that  necessity,  and  not  choice,  had 
induced  them  to  give  up  their  open  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. The  many  losses  they  had  sustained  were  too 
heavy  to  be  easily  forgotten.  They  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired a salutary  estimate  of  their  own  national  weak- 
ness and  inferiority ; and  they  anxiously  employed 
themselves  in  strengthening  their  navy,  to  try  once 
more  at  no  distant  period  the  fortune  of  arms  by  sea. 
i hese  hostile  purposes  were  especially  manifested  in 
America,  where  the  Spaniards  harassed  the  trade,  and 
captured  the  ships,  of  British  subjects ; and  when  the 
court  of  London  remonstrated  with  that  of  Madrid,  the 
latter  only  replied  with  counter  accusations  or  unmean- 
ing  apologies.  The  English,  therefore,  clamoured  loudly 
for  war;  but  such  were  the  difficulties  of  Walpole’s 
position,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people ; and  he  attempted  to  allay  the  national 
discontent,  by  entering  into  a treaty  with  Spain.  In 
this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  Spain  should  pay 
£95,000  to  the  English  as  a satisfaction  for  all  demands; 
but  this  sum  was  not  considered  a sufficient  equivalent 
for  the  damage  which  had  been  sustained,  and  esti- 
mated by  many  persons  at  £340,000.  Violent  discussions 
were  constantly  arising  in  parliament,  when  fresh 
complaints  were  made  against  the  acts  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  America.  These  complaints  arose  from 
Spain  having  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  her  colo- 
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nies,  and  in  enforcing*  her  policy  with  severity  ; she  had 
seized  many  British  subjects,  and  condemned  them  to 
slavery  in  the  mines  of  Potosi.  These  repeated  com- 
plaints at  length  induced  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  consent 
to  reprisals. 

Accordingly,  in  1739,  although  war  was  not  formally 
announced  between  the  two  powers  in  Europe,  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  were  granted  against  the  Spaniards 
in  America.  The  principal  events  that  happened  in 
consequence  were  scarcely  calculated  to  shed  additional 
lustre  upon  the  British  navy.  Admiral  Vernon,  who 
was  sent  with  a fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  to  annoy  the 
Spanish  trade  in  that  quarter,  had  often  boasted  that 
with  six  ships  only  he  could  take  Porto  Bello ; and 
being  permitted  to  try  the  experiment,  he  succeeded, 
by  a combination  of  extraordinary  temerity  and  good 
fortune.  As  the  war  was  thus  successfully  begun,  sup- 
plies were  cheerfully  granted  to  prosecute  it  with  all 
imaginable  vigour.  Commodore  Anson  was  sent  with  a 
squadron  to  distress  the  enemy  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
a more  formidable  armament  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  hero  of  Porto  Bello.  But  scarcely  had 
the  foolish  delirium  of  the  English  on  account  of  this 
exploit  subsided,  when  they  were  depressed  in  an  equal 
degree  by  his  unfortunate  failure  in  the  expedition  to 
Carthagena,  in  which  a noble  fleet  and  land  force  were 
miserably  sacrificed,  between  the  blunders  and  dissen- 
sions of  the  two  English  commanders.*  Even  the  return 
of  lord  Anson  from  his  long  periplus  of  the  globe,  with 
the  large  Spanish  treasure  he  had  captui’gd,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  heal  the  popular  irritation;  and  the  wealth  he 
brought  to  England,  and  by  which  a few  individuals 
were  enriched,  was  thought  to  be  no  recompense  to  the 
nation  at  large  for  the  loss  of  a fine  squadron  of  ships, 
which  his  expedition  had  necessarily  occasioned. 

The  French,  who  had  looked  on,  and  beheld  the  dis- 
asters of  their  ancient  rivals,  were  now  eager  to  share 
in  the  anticipated  triumphs  of  Spain  : they  therefore  got 
their  navy  in  readiness,  and  resolved  upon  an  invasion 
of  England,  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender.  To  this  measure 
they  were  the  more  encouraged,  by  the  dissensions  that 
now  prevailed  among  the  English,  and  the  undisguised 
longings  of  the  Tories  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
* See  life  of  Vernon. 
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dynasty.  An  army  of  15,000  French  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  the  celebrated  count  Saxe,  was  to  be 
escorted  to  England  by  a strong  convoy  under  admiral 
de  Roquefeuille,  and  landed  upon  the  coast  of  Kent. 
The  armament  accordingly  set  sail  from  Brest,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1743,  but  the  measure  which  depended  so  much  on 
secrecy  for  success  had  been  discovered,  and  Sir  John 
Norris  set  sail  to  meet  them  with  such  a superior  force, 
that  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  return  to ‘port.  After 
this  failure,  France  proclaimed  war  against  England. 

We  can  only  mention  a few  of  the  principal  events  of 
this  war,  and  refer  the  reader  for  the  rest  to  the  lives  of 
lord  Anson  and  his  contemporaries.  The  united  fleet  of 
France  and  Spain,  after  having  been  blocked  up  in  the 
harbour  of  Toulon,  was  encountered  by  admiral  Matthews, 
on  February  11th,  1744,  with  a very  superior  force.  The 
engagement  consisted  of  a series  of  skirmishes  through 
four  successive  days;  but  such  was  the  confusion  of  pur- 
poses between  the  British  commanders,  that  the  result 
was  wholly  indecisive,  although,  from  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  English  fleet,  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy  seemed  inevitable.*  A court-martial  was  held  in 
England  upon  the  occasion,  at  which  Matthews,  who 
had  gallantly  rushed  upon  the  enemy,  was  dismissed 
the  service,  while  his  second  in  command,  who  had 
looked  coolly  on  after  refusing  to  co-operate,  was  acquit- 
ted of  having  acted  improperly,  and  immediately  pro- 
moted and  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a powerful 
armament  of  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  eight  frigates,  two 
bomb-ketches,  together  with  a land  force  of  5,800  effi- 
cient men.t  L’Orient  was  the  object  of  attack;  but  from 
mismanagement  this  expedition  completely  failed.  To 
this  strange  treatment  of  a gallant  and  distinguished 

* See  life  of  Matthews. 

t This  was  one  of  the  best  appointed  expeditions  that  ever  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  and  in  none  was  less  gallantry  displayed.  It  anchored  in 
Quimperly  bay,  September.  18,  1746,  and',  as  if  it  might  have  lessened 
the  glory  to  attack  a warlike  enemy  unprepared,  four  days  were  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  army  was  directed  against  the  city.  Hostilities 
were  now  expected  to  commence  in  earnest;  but  lo,  after  a few  desul- 
tory attacks,  the  warfare  ceased  at  the  very  instant  the  enemy  was 
preparing  to  surrender,  in  consequence  or  the  fortifications  being 
deemed  untenable.  The  troops  re-embarked  unmolested,  and,  that  the 
enemy  might  retain  some  trophy  of  this  foolish  disembarkation,  four 

frieces  of  cannon,  a mortar,  and"  a large  quantity  of  ammunition,  were 
eft  behind.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  ministry  at  home  were 
led  at  last  to  perceive  that ‘much  depended  upon  their  choice  of  com- 
manders-in-chief, and  Lestock  was  never  again  employed. 
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commander  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  the  in- 
decisive result  of  another  naval  contest  which  the  viru- 
lence of  party  spirit  denounced  as  a disgrace  to  the 
British  flag,  and  which  shall  be  noticed  in  due  season. 

In  the  succeeding  year  some  compensation  for  this 
mischance  was  obtained  by  the  capture  of  Louisbourg,  in 
the  isle  of  cape  Breton,  which  the  French  had  fortifled 
at  a vast  expense.  It  was  taken  by  commodore  Warren, 
on  June  17th,  1745.  In  a few  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Louisbourg,  two  French  East-India  ships,  and  a Spa 
nish  ship  from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed  into  the 
harbour  on  the  supposition  that  it  still  belonged  to  France, 
and  were  taken  by  the  English  squadron.  In  addition  to 
this  important  territorial  loss,  the  French,  in  October, 
1747,  suffered  a severe  naval  defeat.  Rear-admiral 
Hawke,  who  had  been  sent  with  fourteen  ships  of  the 
line  to  intercept  a fleet  of  French  merchantmen,  fell  in 
with  nine  ships  of  the  enemy,  besides  frigates,  under 
the  command  of  de  Letendeur,  in  the  latitude  of  Belle- 
isle.  The  English  admiral  immediately  gave  signals  for 
chase,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  two  fleets  were  in  actual 
contact.  The  battle,  which  was  bravely  contested  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  lasted  from  noon  till  night,  when  all 
their  ships  struck  except  two  that  escaped  in  the  dark. 

Amidst  these  important  movements  a minor  warfare 
had  been  incessantly  kept  up  by  privateers  and  cruisers, 
in  which  the  strength  of  the  enemy  was  chiefly  exerted. 
As  the  combined  navies  of  France  and  Spain  did  not 
muster  above  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  they  wisely  avoided 
general  engagements,  in  which  they  could  have  no  hope 
against  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy  : instead  of 
this  they  harassed  the  British  trade  by  flying  squadrons, 
and  compelled  their  adversaries  to  keep  watch  in  every 
sea,  and  waste  their  efforts  in  destructive  assaults  upon 
fortresses.  But  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  perfceive  throughout,  that  they  were  engaged  in  a most 
perilous  experiment ; and  while  they  felt  the  loss  of 
every  ship  as  a serious  diminution  of  their  strength,  they 
saw  that  the  navy  of  England  only  increased  at  every 
successive  disaster.  These  feelings  led  to  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  between  England  and  France,  in  1748, 
and  in  which  Spain  consented  to  be  included  in  1750  ; 
and  it  was  no  small  tribute  to  the  exertions  of  the  enemy 
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that  no  national  loss  was  sustained  by  them  in  the  terms 
of  pacification.  The  belligerent  powers  had  so  effectually 
annoyed  each  other,  that  each  nation  celebrated  the 
peace  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  tri- 
umph, while  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate  Pretender, 
whose  name  had  served  as  a watchword  alternately 
to  France  and  Spain,  were  completely  and  for  ever 
abandoned. 

In  the  year  1755,  symptoms  appeared  on  the  part  of 
France,  which  shewed  that  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
was  drawing  to  a close.  At  Brest  and  other  French 
ports,  there  was  a suspicious  refitting  and  mustering  of 
ships ; and  while  it  was  avowed  that  this  armament 
was  to  act  in  North  America,  the  British  ministry  were 
amused  with  professions  of  peace  until  the  fleet  had 
actually  set  sail.  Upon  this,  admiral  Boscawen  was  sent 
out  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ; and  on  hearing  after- 
wards that  the  French  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-five  ships 
of  the  line  besides  frigates  and  transports,  six  ships  and 
one  frigate  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  English  admiral. 
Boscawen  repaired  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at 
which  the  French  also  arrived,  but  there  was  so  thick  a 
fog  at  the  time,  that  neither  pai'ty  was  aware  of  the  other’s 
neighbourhood  After  having  thus  missed  each  other, 
lord  Howe  fell  in  with  a part  of  the  French  fleet  at 
cape  Race,  and  in  the  action  that  ensued,  he  succeeded 
in  capturing  two  of  their  ships.  After  this  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  French  proclaimed  war  ; and  as 
they  had  greatly  strengthened  their  marine,  they  were 
confident  of  success.  But  the  British  fleet,  although  at 
this  time  an  overmatch  for  the  united  navies  of  Europe, 
continued  to  be  augmented  so  rapidly,  as  to  make  these 
hopes  ridiculous ; and  such  was  the  success  of  our 
cruisers,  that  before  the  year  had  closed,  they  had  cap- 
tured above  three  hundred  merchant  ships,  and  8,000 
French  seamen.  Such  indeed  was  the  danger  attending 
the  ships  of  France,  that  on  going  out  of  port  they  were 
insured  at  thirty  per  cent.,  while  those  of  the  English 
continued  to  pay  nothing  more  than  the  common  in- 
surance. 

Irritated  by  these  losses,  the  French  now  endeavoured 
to  alarm  the  English  with  the  threats  of  an  invasion,  and 
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began  to  muster  a powerful  armament  at  Toulon.  The 
plan  succeeded  so  effectually,  that  England  was  filled 
with  groundless  apprehension  ; and  a strong  force  of 
Hessians  and  Hanoverians  was  summoned  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
our  gates.  But.  although  France  was  conscious  of  her  in- 
ability to  execute  such  a threat,  her  ships  were  not 
assembled  at  Toulon  for  a mere  idle  bravado  ; and  in  the 
beginning  of  1756,  the  fleet  sailed  on  an  expedition 
against  Minorca,  which  was  then  occupied  by  an  English 
garrison. 

The  English  ministry  had  long  been  officially  and  repeat- 
edly informed  of  the  extent  of  the  French  preparation, 
as  well  as  of  the  positive  destination  of  the  armament, 
but,  for  reasons  that  have  never  transpired,  they  neither 
sent  a fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to  prevent  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition,  nor  did  they  send  such  reinforcements 
to  the  garrison  as  to  give  it  the  slightest  chance  of 
a successful  resistance.  On  the  same  day  that  the 
French  sailed  from  Toulon,  admiral  Byng  was  sent  with 
a very  inadequate  force  to  oppose  their  matured  pre- 
parations ; and  his  only  chance  of  success  depended 
upon  his  arrival  before  them.  But  as  the  French 
fleet  had  arrived  some  weeks  sooner,  and  without  re- 
sistance landed  a powerful  and  efficient  army  upon  the 
island,  the  delay  was  fatal  to  his  success.  The  French 
fleet  was  more  powerful  and  efficient  than  that  of  the 
British  ; but  still  Byng  bore  down  upon  it,  and,  after  an 
undecisive  action,  obliged  it  to  withdraw,  and  finally  to 
escape  during  the  night.  The  English  admiral  could 
easily  have  landed  reinforcements  ; but  a handful  of  men 
had  only  been  sent  for  that  purpose  which  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  land,  as  they  would  only  have  added  to  the 
number  of  prisoners.  The  brave  garrison  of  Port  Philip 
made  a spirited  resistance  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  but  when  relief  was  hopeless  they  surrendered 
upon  an  honourable  capitulation.  The  admiral  then 
returned  to  Gibraltar  to  refit,  and  be  ready  for  a second 
contest.  The  conduct  of  Byng  became  the  subject  of 
violent  complaint : he  was  loaded  with  reproaches,  and 
denounced  as  a traitor  and  a coward,  because  he  failed 
in  destroying  the  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  never  borne  in  mind,  that  the  French  admiral 
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liad  accomplished  his  object,  and  had  no  inducement  to 
risk  the  safety  of  his  fleet  in  a general  action.  This  lie 
studiously  avoided,  which  he  was  easily  enabled  to 
do  by  the  superior  sailing  of  his  ships.  It  was  said  that 
Byng  ought  to  have  engaged  without  reference  to  his 
line  of  battle  ; but  they  who  said  so  forgot  that  a court- 
martial  had  only  five  years  before  dismissed  from  the 
service  the  gallant  Matthews,  for  having  done  what  they 
were  determined  the  unfortunate  Byng  should  now  be 
punished  for  not  having  attempted.  To  the  lasting 
disgrace  of  the  English  ministry,  they  encouraged  this 
national  clamour  to  divert  the  public  odium  from 
themselves.  In  the  present  day  a secretary  of  the  ad- 
miralty (Sir  J.  Barrow)  has  candidly  admitted  that  such 
was  their  object,  and  that  the  fate  of  Byng  was  a ‘judi- 
cial murder,’  promoted  and  directed  by  two  administra- 
tions. In  fact,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  popular  feeling 
before  the  investigation  commenced,  and  his  appeal  only 
availed  in  behalf  of  his  memory  with  posterity.  His 
judges  acquitted  him  of  cowardice,-  and  recommended 
him  to  mercy  ; but  the  full  penalty  of  an  arbitrary,  base, 
and  strained  conviction  was  insisted  upon  by  an  inex- 
orable ministry.* 

In  the  following  year,  the  British  ministry  determined 
that  a descent  on  the  coast  of  France  should  be  made,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  Byng’s  unfortunate  failure ; and 
a fleet  was  prepared  for  this  purpose,  consisting*  of  eigh- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-ships,  bomb- 
ketches  and  transports,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  while  a formidable  land  force  was  embarked 
nnder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Mordaunt.  The  pur- 
poses of  this  expedition  were  kept,  a profound  secret  to 
the  last,  so  that  when  the  armament  set  sail  in  September, 
the  enemy  were  in  suspense  as  to  its  precise  object. 
Thus  far,  circumstances  were  promising  ; but  public 
expectation  was  disappointed  in  the  result.  The  secret 
instructions  of  the  British  commanders  were,  to  attempt 
a descent  at,  or  near  Rochefort ; and  after  taking  it,  to 
burn  and  destroy  all  the  docks,  magazines,  and  shipping*, 
they  could  find  there.  They  therefore  landed  in  Aix,  a 
small  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charente,  leading 
up  to  Rochefort,  and  finding  there  a paltry,  half-finished 
?ort,  they  attacked  and  demolished  it.  After  this,  they 
* See  the  life  of  Byng. 
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should  have  proceeded  directly  to  the  main  object  of  their 
commission  ; but  instead  of  doing-  this,  they  spent  several 
days  in  deliberating  what  should  next  be  done ; while 
the  French,  during  the  interval,  fortified  themselves  so 
strongly,  that  when  the  discussions  of  Hawke  and  Mor- 
daunt  were  ended,  these  commanders  discovered  that  the 
opportunity  for  action  had  been  suffered  to  escape.  In 
this  dilemma,  they  resolved  to  return  home,  which  they 
did  accordingly,  to  the  great  indignation  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  had  expected  far  different  results  from  such 
extensive  preparations.  The  favourite  remedy  of  a court- 
martial  was  not  forgotten  on  this  occasion  ; and  Hawke 
and  Mordaunt  were  tried,  but  acquitted.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year,  the  naval  operations  were  confined  to  priva- 
teering ; and  many  brilliant  exploits  were  performed  by 
English  ships,  on  a small  scale,  which  collectively  had  a 
powerful  moral  effect  upon  the  French,  in  making  them 
feel  their  inferiority  by  sea,  as  well  as  diminishing  their 
resources. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  year  (1758) 
two  naval  deeds  were  achieved,  that  redounded  to  the 
honour  of  England.  Admiral  Osborne  had  been  for  some 
time  employed  in  blocking  up  a French  fleet  in  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena,  when  he  saw  four  ships  of  war, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  du  Quesne,  coming  to  its 
relief.  Osborne  immediately  sent  a detachment  of  his 
fleet  to  encounter  them  ; but  the  enemy,  instead  of 
awaiting  the  attack,  fled  in  different  directions.  Each 
English  ship  selected  its  chase,  and  pursued  ; the  enemy 
were  overtaken,  and  compelled  to  stand  at  bay  ; and  after 
a hard  fight,  the  French  were  so  completely  worsted,  that 
only  the  smallest  vessel  of  the  squadron  escaped  by  supe- 
rior sailing.  The  Foudroyant,  a ship  of  80  guns,  and 
carrying  800  men,  and  the  Orphee,  of  64  guns,  were  cap- 
tured on  this  occasion,  and  added  to  the  list  of  British 
ships  ; and  the  Oriflamme,  of  50  guns,  was  driven  on 
shore.  A few  days  after  this,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  attacked 
a French  fleet,  consisting  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  forty  transports,  lying  at  anchor  off  the 
island  of  Aix,  and  having  3000  soldiers  on  board,  besides 
a large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  for  the  supply 
of  their  settlements  in  North  America.  As  soon  as  Hawke 
stood  in  to  attack  them,  the  French  slipped  their  cables, 
and  fled  in  different  directions  ; but  the  greater  number 
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of  their  ships,  in  their  eagerness  to  escape,  were  grounded 
in  shoal  water.  Here  they  threw  their  cannon,  stores, 
and  cargoes  overboard,  that  they  might  be  warped  nearer 
the  shore,  and  thus  they  secured  their  escape ; but  from 
the  destruction  of  their  materiel , the  pui’poses  of  this 
expedition  were  for  the  present  completely  defeated. 

The  course  of  German  politics,  to  which  those  of  Eng- 
land were  now  subservient,  made  it  desirable  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  our  allies,  by  a descent  on  France; 
and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  in  Englaiid 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  attempt.  Two 
squadrons  were  fitted  out : the  one,  of  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  lord  Anson  and  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  was  to  repair  to  the  bay  of  Biscay,  to  watch  the 
enemy,  and  harass  their  navigation  ; while  the  other, 
consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  seven  frigates, 
under  commodore  Howe,  was  to  escort  a hundred  tran- 
sports, conveying  a powerful  land  force  under  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  (grandson  to  the  great  duke),  on  the 
chief  object  of  the  expedition.  The  two  fleets  set  sail  in 
company  on  the  beginning  of  June ; after  which  Anson 
repaired  to  his  station,  and  Howe  and  Marlborough  stood 
over  for  the  coast  of  Britany.  The  capture  of  the  strong 
town  of  St.  Maloes  was  the  chief  object  of  the  English ; 
but  the  land  forces  that  arrived  first,  found  that  they 
could  not  make  the  attack  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
fleet;  the  ships  of  war,  however,  having  been  detained 
for  several  days  by  contrary  winds,  the  French  had  time 
to  increase  their  defences,  so  that  when  the  fleet  arrived, 
the  town  appeared  impregnable.  Disappointed  in  this 
purpose,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  landed  his  forces  about 
six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Maloes,  and  proceeding 
to  St.  Servan,  he  there  destroyed  a very  large  quantity 
of  shipping  and  military  stores.  He  now  found  that  the 
enemy  was  mustering  in  great  force,  upon  which  he  re- 
treated, and  re-embarked  his  troops.  This  was  the  only 
exploit  he  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  ; for,  al- 
though subsequent  trials  were  repeatedly  made  to  effect 
a landing,  on  various  parts  of  the  coast,  the  English  were 
hindered  by  violent  and  contrary  winds,  until  scarcity 
of  provisions  compelled  them  to  return. 

In  the  following  August,  the  fleet  and  army  renewed 
the  attempt,  the  latter  being  now  under  the  command  of 
general  Bligb,  who  was  considered  an  experienced  sol- 
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dier;  and  although  the  French  intrenched  themselves 
strongly,  and  made  a stout  resistance,  the  English  troops 
accomplished  a landing  at  Querqueville ; the  line  of  de- 
fences, which  the  French  abandoned,  was  destroyed ; and 
elated  by  this  success,  the  British  commanders  hoped  to 
take  St.  M aloes,  but  found  it  still  too  strong,  even  for 
their  combined  forces.  Unfortunately,  however,  Bligh 
was  resolved  not  to  leave  the  coast  without  performing 
something  ; and  therefore  he  landed,  made  a bold  dash 
some  miles  into  the  country,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in 
several  light  skirmishes.  It  was  now  time  to  retreat  to 
the  beach  of  St.  Cas,  where  the  fleet  waited  to  receive 
him;  but  instead  of  retreating  expeditiously,  and  in  si- 
lence, the  English  marched  slowly,  and  with  drums 
beating,  by  which  the  enemy,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  force,  were  guided  upon  their  track  during  the 
night.  When  the  English  troops  arrived  at  the  beach, 
in  the  morning,  fresh  delays  occurred  in  embarking ; the 
French  made  a furious  assault;  and  our  soldiers,  who 
seem  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  were  put  to  flight 
in  five  minutes,  and  the  greater  portion  of  them  bayo- 
neted, or  driven  into  the  sea.  A thousand  of  their  num- 
ber were  slain  or  taken  prisoners,  in  this  shameful 
embarkation  ; and  England,  that  had  been  intoxicated 
with  the  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Querqueville,  was 
astounded  at  the  return  of  this  baffled  and  disgraced 
armament.  But  if  the  British  were  immeasurably  de- 
pressed at  the  event,  the  enemy  were  as  extravagantly 
elated  ; and  having  been  of  late  rather  unaccustomed  to 
success,  they  magnified  the  paltry  affair  of  St.  Cas  into 
a great  national  triumph.  After  this  untoward  expedi- 
tion, the  war  as  usual  dwindled,  for  a time,  into  deeds  of 
privateering’,  where  the  English  sailors,  untrammelled  by 
the  operations  of  land  forces,  could  act  in  their  own 
fashion  ; and  here,  as  usual,  they  were  successful,  inso- 
much that  not  a French  ship  could  venture  out  of  the 
harbour  without  being  taken.  This  was  so  completely 
the  case,  that  English  cruisers,  for  want  of  prizes,  actually 
rifled  on  some  occasions  the  ships  of  neutral  powers. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  the  French,  still  meditating 
an  invasion  of  England,  had  collected  a great  number 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  in  the  harbour  of  Havre-de-Grace  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  preparations, 
two  English  fleets  were  fitted  out  for  service,  the  one 
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being  placed  under  Rodney,  and  the  other  under  Bos- 
cawen.  The  first  of  these  admirals  repaired  to  Havre, 
where  he  commenced  a thundering  bombardment,  by 
which  he  overturned  or  destroyed  certain  boats,  and 
frightened  the  town’s  people  ; while  the  latter  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Toulon.  A French  fleet, 
which  lay  in  this  harbour,  stole  out  after  the  English 
retired ; and  Boscawen,  on  hearing  this  circumstance, 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  overtook  it  off  the  coast  of 
Barbary.  An  engagement  commenced,  and  the  French 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  four  large  ships,  two 
of  which  were  sunk,  and  two  that  were  captured  be- 
came important  additions  to  the  British  navy.  But  in 
spite  of  these  losses,  the  French  still  persevered  in  their 
purpose  of  invasion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  British 
established  a system  of  close  blockade  that  extended 
over  the  whole  French  coast.  Thus,  Dunkirk  was 
watched  by  commodore  Buys  ; Havre-de-Grace  by  lord 
Rodney  ; Toulon  by  Boscawen ; and  Brest,  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke  ; while  lines  of  British  cruisers  connected 
these  several  armaments  so  closely,  that  not  a single 
ship  could  issue  from  the  hostile  ports  without  notice. 

While  the  different  portions  of  the  French  navy  were 
thus  watched  in  their  respective  harbours,  each  was 
upon  the  alert  to  discover  an  opening:  the  blockading 
squadron  of  Brest  was  driven  off  the  coast  by  foul 
weather,  and  obliged  to  return  to  England,  upon  which 
admiral  Conflans,  who  commanded  the  French  arma- 
ment in  this  quarter,  rushed  out  with  twenty-one  sail 
of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
and  overpowering  the  smaller  fleet  that  had  acted  in 
concert  with  Hawke,  during  the  blockade.  But  just 
when  the  French  admiral  had  almost  succeeded  in  his 
purpose,  Hawke  suddenly  re-appeared,  and  gave  chase 
to  the  enemy.  The  French,  although  of  equal  force, 
fled  to  their  own  coast,  where  they  hoped  the  English 
would  be  wrecked  among  the  shoals  and  rocks  with 
which  the  place  abounds ; but  Hawke  continued  the 
chase,  and  overtook  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belle- 
isle.  Here  a furious  encounter  took  place  (November 
20th,  1759),  which  continued  till  evening,  and  the  French 
fleet,  after  a considerable  loss,  made  their  escape  in  the 
dark,  and  fled  in  a shattered  state  to  Rochefort.  This 
victory  not  only  ruined  the  hopes  of  invasion,  but 
decided  the  whole  fate  of  the  war,  as  the  French  after 
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this  blow  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  important 
naval  enterprise. 

While  such  was  the  fate  of  the  chief  portion  of  the 
French  marine,  we  can  contemplate  with  a certain 
melancholy  satisfaction  one  of  their  last  efforts,  which 
threw  a glorious  lustre  over  their  expiring  cause.  Thurot, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  name  in  French  naval 
achievements,  had,  unfortunately  for  his  country,  held  a 
very  inferior  command  in  the  purposed  descent  upon 
England  ; and  was  closely  blocked  up  in  Dunkirk,  by  a 
superior  force,  under  admiral  Buys.  But  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  managed  to  issue  from  his  confinement ; 
and  although  his  force  consisted  of  only  five  small  ships 
of  war,  and  about  1,500  soldiers,  such  was  his  known 
character,  that  the  news  of  his  escape  spread  terror 
through  the  whole  of  England.  So  great,  however,  was 
the  overwhelming  force  by  which  he  was  immediately 
pursued,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
northern  seas,  where  he  endured  incredible  hardships. 
But  indignant  at  the  thought  of  returning  home  with- 
out performing  some  exploit  worthy  of  his  reputation, 
Thurot  actually  landed  in  Ireland,  and  took  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus.  This  was  the  close  of  his  brilliant 
career.  On  February  28th,  1760,  he  was  attacked  by 
commodore  Elliot,  and  slain  in  the  engagement,  upon 
which  his  ships  surrendered. 

In  this  summary  we  have  been  unable  even  to  refer 
to  the  numerous  conquests  and  victories  gained  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  in  Africa,  and  North  America,  by 
the  direct  agency  or  co-operation  of  our  navy,  during 
the  course  of  the  preceding  events.  These  were  so 
numerous,  and  so  splendid,  that  while  they  augmented 
the  renown  of  England  beyond  every  former  example, 
they  established  its  political  power  and  resources  upon  a 
basis  that  the  world  could  not  shake.  At  the  death  of 
George  II.,  every  sea  was  commanded  by  the  British 
flag  ; and  the  war,  which  had  been  so  ruinous  to  the 
commerce  of  France,  had  only  immeasurably  extended 
that  of  our  country,  by  making  British  bottoms  the  only 
safe  conveyances  of  merchandise.  It  was  circumstances 
such  as  these  that  made  the  death  of  that  monarch  so 
deeply  regretted,  and  his  character  so  extravagantly 
panegyrized,  notwithstanding  his  very  limited  capa- 
city, and  his  blind  devotedness  to  Hanoverian  interests, 
which  entailed  so  many  miseries  on  England. 
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GEORGE  BYNG, 

LORD  VISCOUNT  TORRINGTON. 

1663—1733. 

This  successful  and  judicious  commander  obtained  the 
honour  of  nobility,  by  the  zealous  discharge  of  the 
various  services  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Byng,  Esq.  of  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  and  was 
born  at  his  father’s  seat  on  he  27th  of  January,  1663. 
He  was  of  a slender  constitution,  but  well  supplied  with 
spirit,  and  a strong  inclination  to  be  engaged  in  some 
of  the  stirring  employments  of  life,  which  led  him  to  sea 
at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  entered  the  navy,  as  a 
volunteer,  under  the  auspices  of  James  duke  of  York, 
some  time  in  the  year  1678.  In  1681,  he  quitted  the  sea 
service  for  a short  time,  and  served  as  a cadet  in  the 
grenadiers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Tangier.  On  a 
vacancy  which  happened  in  this  corps,  he  was  appointed 
by  general  Kii*k  an  ensign  ; and  shortly  afterwards  was 
promoted  to  a lieutenancy.  This  last  was  the  highest 
rank  he  attained  in  the  army;  for  in  1683-4,  when  the 
fortifications  of  Tangier  were  demolished,  and  the  place 
evacuated,  he  returned  to  the  navy,  and  was  appointed 
lieutenant  of  the  Oxford,  commanded  by  captain  John 
Tyrrel. 

In  the  following  year,  he  sailed  in  the  Phoenix  frigate, 
under  the  same  commander,  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
he  had  a signal  opportunity,  at  great  personal  risk,  of 
first  manifesting  that  courage  and  intrepidity  which 
ever  afterwards  marked  his  conduct  through  life.  In  a 
desperate  encounter  with  a Ciugelese  pirate,  he  was 
ordered  to  board  the  enemy,  who  making  a most  de- 
termined resistance,  the  greatest  part  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  himself  dangerously  wounded.  He  was  at 
length  finally  successful  ; but  the  pirate  had  previously 
received  so  much  damage  in  the  action,  that  she  sunk 
almost  as  soon  as  she  had  struck  ; and  Mr.  Byng  was, 
with  much  difficulty,  taken  out  of  the  water,  with  scarce 
any  remains  of  life. 
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He  returned  to  England  the  year  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  though  he  continued  in  the  subordinate  station  of  a 
lieutenant,  he  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the 
intrigues  relative  to  the  fleet,  which  preceded  that  great 
event.  These  services  were  considered  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  lead  to  his  rapid  promotion.  In  May  1690, 
he  commanded  the  Hope  of  70  guns,  in  the  battle  off 
Beachy  Head,  as  one  of  the  seconds  to  admiral  Rooke, 
and  acquitted  himself  on  that  occasion  with  the  utmost 
gallantry  and  resolution. 

In  May  1692,  he  commanded  the  Royal  Oak  of  70  guns, 
in  the  memorable  encounter  off  La  Hogue ; and  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  when  admiral  Russel  was  so  un- 
meritedly  dismissed  the  service,  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  his  ship,  and  did  not  serve  again  until  his 
friend  and  patron  was  recalled  to  his  command.  When 
this  took  place,  he  was  appointed  first  captain  of  the 
Britannia,  the  ship  on  board  which  admiral  Russel 
hoisted  his  flag  as  commander-in-chief.  He  served  on 
this  station  during  the  years  1694  and  1695,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  retired  from  the  service,  until  after  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne. 

In  March  1703,  Mr.  Byng  was  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red  ; and,  having  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Ranelagh,  of  80  guns,  was  sent  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, under  the  orders  of  his  former  comman- 
der, Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  While  on  this  station,  he 
was  dispatched  with  a squadron  of  five  ships  to  renew  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  dey  of  Algiers  ; and  when  that 
business  was  concluded,  he  returned  to  England.  In  the 
following  year  he  likewise  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  commanded  in  chief  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Malaga,  his  ship  suffered  severely, 
having  twenty-four  men  killed  and  forty-five  wounded. 
On  his  return  home  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  his  service  on  this  occasion,  and  the  value  of 
this  distinction  was  enhanced  by  the  flattering  expres- 
sions of  royal  favour  with  which  it  was  conferred,  the 
queen  declaring  that  she  bestowed  it  solely  ‘ in  testimony 
of  her  high  approbation  of  his  behaviour  in  the  late 
action.’ 

In  1705,  Sir  George  Byng  was  promoted  to  be  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron  of  cruisers,  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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Channel,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  check  the  de- 
predations of  the  French,  whose  small  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  occasioned  much  mischief  to  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.  By  his  judicious  disposition  of  the  force 
under  his  command,  he  effectually  protected  trade,  and 
greatly  annoyed  the  enemy,  taking  from  them  a frigate 
of  44  guns,  twelve  sail  of  large  privateers,  and  seven 
merchant  ships,  with  valuable  cargoes,  from  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  and  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  represent  that  town  until  1721,  when 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

In  1706  he  served  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Leake 
and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  who  were  sent  with  a fleet 
of  forty  sail  of  the  line,  to  co-operate  with  the  English 
army,  which  was  then  in  Spain.  On  his  return  to 
England  with  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  in  October  1707,  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brave  but  unfortunate 
commander-in-chief.  The  Royal  Anne,  which  bore  Sir 
George’s  flag,  was  within  half  a mile  of  the  Association 
when  she  struck  and  almost  instantly  disappeared,  and 
would  also  have  been  lost,  but  for  the  great  presence  of 
mind  in  the  officers  and  men,  who  in  a minute’s  time 
set  her  top  sails,  and  weathered  the  rocks,  one  of  which 
was  not  more  than  a ship’s  length  to  leeward  of  her. 

In  1708,  he  was  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  appointed  to  command  a squadron  stationed  off 
Dunkirk,  to  watch  the  armaments  going  forward  in  that 
port  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  invading  Great  Britain. 
The  naval  part  of  the  enemy’s  armament  was  com- 
manded by  the  chevalier  de  Forbin,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  successful  officers  in  the  French  service ; the  land 
forces  by  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  On  Sir  George’s  ap- 
pearance before  Dunkirk,  the  projected  invasion  was 
deferred,  but  being  blown  off  the  French  coast  by  a gale 
of  wind,  Forbin  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  im- 
mediately putting  to  sea,  steered  for  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
Sir  George  as  soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence  of 
their  sailing  pursued  them,  and  on  the  13th  of  March 
got  sight  of  the  French  squadron  in  the  Firth  of  Edin- 
burgh ; but  Forbin  manoeuvred  so  dexterously,  by  pre- 
tending to  offer  battle  and  quickly  making  off  to  the  north- 
ward, a3  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  but  one  ship,  the  Salis- 
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bury, formerly  in  the  English  service,  but  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  French.  The  designed  invasion,  however, 
was  defeated  by  the  promptness  and  decision  of  Sir 
George’s  measures,  and  Forbin’s  squadron  only  escaped 
from  his  ships  being  clean,  and  out-sailing  the  English 
which  were  foul.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  he  con- 
veyed Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Leopold 
and  betrothed  queen  of  Portugal,  to  Lisbon  ; and  was 
promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  white.  In  1709,  he  com- 
manded in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean  ; but  the  naval 
power  of  France  being  reduced  to  a low  condition  by 
a succession  of  defeats,  nothing  of  moment  occurred 
in  that  quarter.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  the 
following  year.  Sir  George  struck  his  flag,  and  had  no 
employment  at  sea  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne  ; but,  with  the  exception  of  a short  interval, 
he  filled  the  situation  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  1.  the  Pretender 
landed  in  Scotland  ; and  as  Sir  George  Byng  had  always 
displayed  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  was  deemed  the  most  proper  person  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  any  supplies  that  might  be 
attempted  to  be  sent  to  Scotland,  where  many  of  the 
highland  clans  only  wanted  arms  to  rise  in  open  rebel- 
lion. This  service  he  performed  effectually,  and  the 
rebels,  receiving  no  supplies  from  France  as  they  had 
expected,  were  speedily  reduced.  The  conduct  of  the 
admiral  on  this  occasion  was  so  satisfactory  to  his  new 
sovereign,  that  he  created  him  a baronet,  and,  as  a mark 
of  his  personal  favour,  presented  him  with  a diamond 
ring  of  considerable  value. 

In  1717,  Sir  George  Byng  was  sent  into  the  Baltic 
with  a strong  fleet  to  overawe  the  Swedes ; whose  king, 
Charles  XII.,  offended  with  George  I.  in  his  character  of 
elector  of  Hanover,  threatened  to  transport  an  army 
into  Scotland,  and  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  Pre- 
tender. But  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  quickly 
disconcerted  this  extravagant  project,  and  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  which  happened  not  long  after,  freed  the 
nation  from  the  alarm  of  an  invasion  from  the  north. 

In  1718,  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
powerful  fleet  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  disturbing 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  on  which  occasirn 
I 
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he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  fleet  consisted 
of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  two  fire-ships,  and  some  small 
vessels,  and  was  joined  off"  Gibraltar  by  two  ships  of  war 
under  vice-admiral  Cornwall.  On  the  1st  of  August  he 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  by  the  imperial 
viceroy.  The  viceroy  presented  Sir  George  with  a 
sword  set  with  diamonds,  and  a very  rich  staff  of  com- 
mand ; and  to  the  admiral’s  son  he  likewise  presented 
a very  handsome  sword.  The  viceroy  also  sent  re- 
freshments to  the  fleet,  consisting  of  a hundred  oxen, 
six  hundred  sheep,  six  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  seventy 
hogsheads  of  wine,  forty  hogsheads  of  brandy,  and 
several  other  refreshments.  On  the  6th  he  sailed  with 
a fleet  of  Tartans  under  his  protection,  having  10,000 
German  soldiers  on  board,  to  relieve  the  citadel  of  Mes- 
sina, then  closely  besieged  by  the  Spanish  army  of 
30,000  men,  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  Lede.  But 
as  he  had  orders  to  try  pacific  measures  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  hostilities,  he  sent  a letter  to  the  Spanish 
general,  acquainting  him  ‘ that  the  king,  his  master, 
being  engaged  by  several  treaties  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  Italy,  had  honoured  him  with  the  command 
of  a squadron  of  ships,  which  he  had  sent  into  those 
seas  ; and  that  he  came  fully  empowered  and  instructed 
to  promote  such  measures  as  might  best  accommodate  all 
differences  between  the  powers  concerned.  He  therefore 
proposed  a cessation  of  arms  in  Sicily  for  two  months, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  the  several  courts  to  conclude 
such  resolutions  as  might  restore  a lasting  peace  but 
he  added,  ‘ that  if  he  was  not  so  happy  as  to  succeed  in 
this  offer  of  his  service,  nor  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  so  desirable  a work,  he  then  hoped  to  merit  his 
excellency’s  esteem  in  the  execution  of  the  other  part 
of  his  orders,  which  were  to  use  all  his  force  to  prevent 
any  farther  attempts  to  disturb  those  dominions  which 
the  king  his  master  stood  engaged  to  defend.  Ihe 
Spanish  general  replied  with  equal  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness : ‘ That  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
to  him,  to  contribute  to  so  laudable  an  end  as  peace  ; 
but,  as  he  had  no  powers  to  treat,  he  could  not  of  conse- 
quence agree  to  any  suspension  of  arms,  even  at  the 
expense  of  what  the  courage  of  bis  master’s  arms  might 
be  put  to  ; but  should  follow  his  orders,  which  directed 
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him  to  seize  on  Sicily,  for  his  master  the  king  of  Spain. 
That  he  had  a true  sense  of  his  accomplished  expres- 
sions ; but  that  his  master’s  forces  would  always  be 
universally  esteemed  in  sacrificing  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  their  credit/ 

Upon  receiving  this  answer.  Sir  George  Byng  sailed 
from  the  bay  of  Naples,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  on  the  9th  arrived  off  the 
harbour  of  Messina.  According  to  the  intelligence  he 
had  received,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  sailed  to  Malta,  in  order  to  avoid  him,  but  on 
approaching  the  Faro  of  Messina,  he  discovered  two 
Spanish  look-out  frigates,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
informed  by  a felucca  from  the  Calabrian  shore,  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  then  lying-to  off  the  coast.  On  this 
information,  he  altered  his  original  intention  of  landing 
the  German  troops  at  Messina  ; ordered  them  to  Reo-gio 
under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war,  and  stood  throug^the 
taro  with  a press  of  sail.  About  noon  he  discovered  the 
Spanish  fleet  lying-to  in  a line  of  battle.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  sail  of  men-of-war,  besides  two  fire-ships, 
four  bomb  vessels,  seven  galleys,  and  several  ships  laden 
with  stores  and  provisions,  and  was  commanded  by 
admiral  don  Antonio  de  Castaneta,  who  had  under  him 
four  rear-admirals.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  perceived 
the  Lng-lish  fleet,  they  stood  away,  but  in  good  order  of 
battle.  Admiral  Byng  followed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  the  following  night,  but,  owing  to  the 
scantiness  of  the  wind,  did  not  get  up  with  them  till  the 
morning  of  the  11th.  On  the  British  fleet  nearing  the 
enemy,  the  Spanish  admiral  made  a signal  for  'rear- 
admiral  Man,  with  six  ships  of  war,  and  all  the  galleys, 
fire-ships,  bomb  vessels,  and  store  ships,  to  separate 
from  the  main  fleet,  and  stand  in  for  the  Sicilian  shore. 
Upon  which  Sir  George  Byng  directed  captain  Walton 
in  the  Canterbury,  with  five  more  ships,  to  pursue  them 
whilst  he  continued  to  chase  the  main  body  of  their 
fleet.  About  ten  o'clock  the  action  began  off  cape  Pas- 
sora,  between  the  headmost  ships  of  the  British  and  the 
rear  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  soon  after  the  engagement 
became  general  through  the  whole  of  both  lines.  The 
Spaniards  fought  with  much  bravery,  and  maintained 
the  contest  until  dark,  by  which  time  Sir  George  Byn^- 
ad  captured  the  Spanish  admiral  and  a rear-admiral*, 
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five  ships  of  the  line,  and  two  large  frigates.  The 
admiral  lay-to  for  some  days  to  repair  the  damages  the 
prizes  had  sustained,  which  were  considerable,  and  to 
refit  the  rigging  of  his  own  squadron.  On  the  18th  of 
Au-ust  he  received  the  following  laconic  letter  from 
captain  Walton,  who  had  been  dispatched  in  pursuit  of 
rear-admiral  Mari. 


We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships 
and  vessels  which  were  upon  the  coast,  the  number  as 


per  margin. 

Canterbury , off  Syracusa, 
August  16,  1718. 


I am,  &c. 

G.  Walton.’ 


In  a French  account  the  ships  that  captain  Walton  had 
put  with  so  much  indifference  into  his  margin,  would 
have  furnished  matter  for  many  columns  of  a Momteur. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  taken  four  Spanish  men  of-war, 
the  Royal,  of  60  guns,  rear-admiral  de  Man;  one  of  54 
guns,  one  of  40,  and  another  of  24  guns,  with  a bomb 
vessel,  a ship  laden  with  arms,  and  three  transports  laden 
with  provisions.  The  vessels  he  destroyed  were  one  ship 
of  54  guns,  two  of  40,  and  one  of  30,  with  a fire-ship  and 
a bomb  vessel ; making  altogether  nine  vessels  taken. 


and  six  burnt.  . 

Admiral  Byng  dispatched  his  eldest  son  with  the  in- 
telligence of  these  brilliant  successes  to  England,  where 
he  arrived  overland  in  fifteen  days  after  his  departure 
from  Naples,  and  met  with  a most  gracious  reception 
from  the  king,  who  made  him  a handsome  present,  and 
sent  him  back  with  full  powers  to  the  admiral,  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  princes  and  states  of  Italy,  as  he  should 
judge  expedient;  and  at  the  same  time  he  issued  a royal 
grant  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  all  the  prizes  they 
had  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  Previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Byng  with  the  official  dispatches,  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  had  reached  England,  and .the 
kin"*  wrote  a letter,  with  his  own  hand,  in  French,  o 
the°admiral,  of  which  the  following  is  the  translation  : 


• Sir  George  Byng, 

‘Although  I have  received  no  news  from  you  di- 
rectly, 1 a m°in formed  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  fleet 
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under  your  command ; and  would  not,  therefore,  defer 
giving  you  that  satisfaction  which  must  result  from  my 
approbation  of  your  conduct.  1 give  you  my  thanks,  and 
desire  you  will  testify  my  satisfaction  to  all  the  brave 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion. 
Mr.  secretary  Craggs  has  orders  to  inform  you  more 
fully  of  my  intentions;  but  1 was  willing  myself  to  as- 
sure you,  that  I am, 

* Hampton  Court , * Your  good  fx-iend, 

Aug.  23, 1718.  ‘ George  R.’ 

The  naval  force  of  the  Spaniards  being  no  longer  in 
axiy  condition  to  resist  the  British  fleet,  the  only  sexwice 
that  remained  for  Sir  George  Byng  to  execute  was,  to 
keep  the  shattered  remnant  of  their  navy  blockaded  in 
those  ports  whither  it  had  fled  fori’efuge,  and  to  support 
the  land  operations  of  the  army  in  Sicily  by  his  advice 
and  protection,  and  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
troops,  stores,  and  ammunition,  where  they  were  neces- 
sary. The  Spanish  court  at  length  finding  itself  unable 
to  continue  the  war  with  any  px-ospectof  success,  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance  in  the  month  of  February, 
1719  20,  and  hostilities  ceased  in  March  following,  on  the 
ari’ival  of  a courier  from  Spain  with  the  intelligence 
that  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  had  been  signed, 

‘ Thus/  as  it  is  observed  by  the  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  ‘ ended  this  war,  wherein  the  fleet  of  Great 
Britain  bore  so  illustrious  a part,  that  the  fate  of  the 
island  was  wholly  governed  by  its  operations;  both  com- 
petitors agreeing  that  one  could  not  have  been  conquered, 
xxor  the  other  have  been  subdued,  without  it.  Never  was 
axiy  service  conducted  in  all  its  parts  with  greater  zeal, 
activity,  and  judgment;  nor  was  ever  the  British  flag 
in  so  high  reputation  and  respect  in  those  distant  parts 
of  Europe.’ 

Nothing  remains  for  us  now  to  mention  of  this  officer, 
but  his  civil  preferments.  On  the  9th  of  September, 
1721,  he  was  created  a peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  titles  of 
baron  Southill,  and  viscount  Tori'ington.  In  1725,  on  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  military  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was 
installed  one  of  the  knights  companions ; and  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Geoi'ge  I.  to  possess,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  favour  and  personal  attachment 
of  that  monarch.  On  the  accession  of  George  II.  he  was 
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appointed,  first  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  which 
high  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  on  the  17th  of  January,  1733,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  character  of  this  distinguished  officer  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Corbett,  who  lived  in  much  intimacy 
with  his  family: — ‘ The  late  king  (George  I.)  who  had 
named  the  admiral  for  the  command  in  chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  used  to  say  to  his  ministers,  when  they 
applied  to  him  for  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  admiral 
for  his  guidance  on  certain  important  occasions,  that  he 
would  send  him  none,  for  he  knew  how  to  act  without 
any;  and,  indeed,  all  the  measures  he  took  abroad  were 
so  exact  and  just,  as  to  agree  with  the  councils  and  plan 
of  policy  at  home.  The  cause  of  the  emperor  (of  Ger- 
many) having  become  the  cause  of  his  master,  he  served 
the  interest  of  that  prince  with  a zeal  and  fidelity  that 
stood  a pattern  to  his  own  subjects.  He  lived  in  such 
harmony  with  the  Imperial  viceroys  and  generals,  as  has 
been  seldom  seen  among  fellow-subjects  united  in  com- 
mand ; the  want  of  which  has  proved  the  ruin  of  many 
important  expeditions.  He  was  incapable  of  performing 
his  duty  in  a cold  and  negligent  manner;  and  when  any 
service  was  committed  to  his  management,  he  devoted 
his  whole  time  and  application  to  it;  nor  could  any 
fatigue  or  indisposition  of  body  ever  divert  or  interrupt 
his  attention  from  any  point  that  required  dispatch.  To 
this  it  might  be  in  a great  measure  owing,  that  he  was 
never  unfortunate  in  any  undertaking,  nor  miscarried  in 
any  service  that  was  intrusted  to  his  direction. 

‘ He  always  proceeded  upon  solid  principles,  and  left 
nothing  to  fortune  that  could  be  accomplished  by  fore- 
sight and  application.  His  firmness  and  plain-dealing 
were  so  apparent  to  the  foreigners  who  treated  with  him 
upon  business,  that  it  contributed  much  to  the  dispatch 
and  success  of  their  transactions  with  him,  for  they  could 
depend  upon  what  he  said  : and  as  they  saw  he  used  no 
art  or  chicane  himself,  and  had  too  discerning  a spirit  to 
suffer  them  to  pass  unobserved  in  others,  they  often 
found  it  their  best  policy  to  leave  their  interest  in  his 
bands  and  management,  being  very  sure  of  a most 
impartial  and  punctual  performance  of  whatever  he 
engaged  in. 

‘ His  reputation  was  so  thoroughly  established  in  this 
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particular,  that,  in  the  frequent  disputes  and  altercations 
which  arose  between  the  Savoyards  and  Germans,  in  the 
course  of  the  war  ; and  between  the  latter  and  Spaniards 
at  the  conclusion  of  it,  when  little  confidence  was  given 
to  the  promises  or  asseverations  of  each  other,  he  was  the 
common  umpire  between  them,  always  stemming  and 
opposing  any  extravagant  or  unjust  demands  which  the 
overbearing  temper  of  the  German  general  was  very  apt 
to  suggest,  where  he  had  the  superior  hand,  and  recon- 
ciling, as  much  as  possible,  the  violences  of  war  with  the 
rules  of  honour  and  justice. 

« When  he  departed  from  Italy  to  attend  his  late  ma- 
jesty in  Hanover,  the  king,  among  many  gracious  ex- 
pressions, told  him,  that  he  had  found  out  the  secret  of 
obliging  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends  ; and  that  the 
court  of  Spain  had  mentioned,  with  great  acknowledg- 
ment, his  fair  and  friendly  behaviour  in  the  provision  of 
transports  and  other  necessaries  for  the  embarkation  of 
their  troops,  and  in  protecting  them  from  many  vexa- 
tions and  oppressions  that  had  been  attempted.  No 
wonder  that  a man  endowed  with  such  talents  and  such 
a disposition,  left  behind  him,  in  Italy  and  other  foreign 
parts,  the  character  of  a great  soldier,  an  able  statesman, 
and  an  honest  man ! 
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SIR  CHARLES  WAGER. 

1664—1743. 

This  excellent  officer,  and  truly  estimable  man,  was  oni 
of  those  brave  and  enterprising*  seamen  who,  by  dint  of 
their  own  merit,  unassisted  by  powerful  connexions  or 
influence,  have  acquired  an  enduring  reputation,  and 
attained  the  highest  ranks  in  their  profession.  His  first 
appointment  was  that  of  captain  of  the  Fuzee  fire-ship,  in 
1692 ; soon  after  that  he  was  removed  into  an  armed  ship 
of  44  guns,  and  sent  to  convoy  a fleet  of  merchantmen 
bound  to  New  England.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  king  William,  and  the  early  part  of  that  of 
queen  Anne,  he  commanded  different  line  of  battle  ships, 
under  Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  and  ad- 
miral Byng,  and  participated  in  the  dangers  and  glory 
of  those  great  men. 

His  regular  and  constant  attention  to  every  point  of  his 
duty,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  it  in  every  branch, 
whether  considered  in  the  lightof  an  officer  or  a seaman, 
raised  him  to  the  highest  reputation  both  with  the  minis- 
ters and  people,  which  was  never  exceeded  by  those  who 
had  happily  met  with  the  most  singular  opportunities  of 
acquiring  renown.  This  estimation  of  his  qualifications 
led  him  to  be  selected  to  command  in  chief  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1707.  His  rank  in  the  service  at  this  time  was 
only  that  of  captain  of  the  Expedition,  of  70  guns  ; but 
he  had  by  his  commission  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
captain  under  him,  and  hoisting  a broad  pendant  as 
commodore  when  clear  of  the  Channel.  He  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  10th  of  April,  having  under  his  orders 
nine  ships  of  war,  with  which  he  was  to  convoy  the 
West  India  fleet  of  forty-five  merchantmen.  His  first 
care  on  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies  was  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  British  settlements  ; where  he  in- 
troduced such  prudent  regulations,  and  was  so  attentive 
on  all  occasions  to  the  protection  of  commerce,  that  both 
the  colonies  themselves  and  their  trade  flourished  more 
during  his  continuance  on  that  station,  than  they  had 
ever  done  since  the  revolution. 
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Early  in  1708,  the  commodore  received  advice  that  the 
celebrated  French  chef  d’escadre,  du  Casse,  was  daily 
expected  in  the  West  Indies  with  a squadron  of  great 
force,  destined,  as  it  was  generally  supposed,  for  an  at- 
tack on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  This  apprehension,  how- 
ever, was  soon  removed,  for  certain  intelligence  arrived 
that  du  Casse’s  real  destination  was  to  the  Havannah, 
to  convoy  from  thence  the  galleons  bound  to  Spain,  whose 
whole  marine  at  that  time  was  in  such  a wretched  con- 
dition, as  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  so 
vast  a treasure. 

The  commodore  immediately  formed  a project  for 
attacking  the  galleons  before  they  had  joined  their  pro- 
tectors, as  M.  du  Casse’s  force  was  too  great  for  him  to 
expect  any  success  afterwards.  Campbell,  who  appears 
to  have  carefully  considered  the  character  of  this  great 
man,  very  properly  observes,  that  the  idea  of  making  this 
bold  attempt  did  not  originate  from  the  hope  of  enriching’ 
himself,  but  merely  from  a desire  of  doing  his  duty,  and 
effecting  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power  against  the 
enemy.  The  route  of  the  galleons  was  perfectly  known 
to  him  ; they  were  to  sail  from  Porto  Bello  to  Cartha- 
gena,  and  from  thence  to  the  Havannah,  where  the 
French  commander  was  to  receive  them  ; he,  therefore, 
resolved  to  try  if  it  was  not  possible  to  intercept  them  in 
their  passage  from  Porto  Bello  to  Carthagena.  With 
this  view  he  sent  as  many  ships  as  he  could  spare  over 
to  the  Spanish  main  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  if  possible 
to  obtain  information  of  their  motions.  He  himself  put 
to  sea  and  cruised  about,  to  be  at  hand  and  in  readiness. 
About  the  14th  of  March  he  received  intelligence  from 
captain  Pudner,  who  commanded  the  Severn,  one  of 
his  cruising  ships,  that  the  galleons  intended  to  sail 
from  Porto  Bello  on  the  1st  of  May.  To  deceive  the 
enemy,  he  then  returned  to  Jamaica  to  refit,  and  sailed 
again  from  Port  Royal  on  the  I4th  of  April.  He  cruised 
about  until  the  27th  of  May,  when  not  meeting  with  them, 
he  began  to  fear  that  they  had  intelligence  of  his  being 
on  the  coast,  and  were  gone  for  the  Havannah. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  about  noon,  the  galleons,  in 
all  seventeen  in  number,  were  discovered  from  the 
mast  head,  and  the  Spaniards  at  the  same  time  had 
sight  of  the  British  squadron,  but  despising  the  small 
force  the  commodore  had  with  him,  they  did  not  alter 
I 2 
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their  course.  The  British  squadron  consisted  of  the 
following  ships  : 

Expedition  . . 70  guns  \ Commodore  Wager 

( Captain  . . Long. 

Kingston  ...  60 Bridges. 

Portland  ....  60 Windsor. 

Severn 4S Pudner. 

Vulture  fire-ship. 

The  commodore  immediately  gave  chase  to  the  Spani- 
ards, which  continued  until  evening,  when  the  enemy 
finding  they  could  not  weather  the  Baru,  an  island  in 
their  passage  to  Carthagena,  resolved  to  contest  the 
matter,  and  drew  out  as  well  as  they  could  in  line  of 
battle,  under  easy  sail.  At  sun-set  the  engagement  com- 
menced between  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  and  con- 
tinued for  an  hour  and  a half,  when  the  Spanish  admiral’s 
ship  blew  up  ; a vast  quantity  of  the  flaming  wreck  fell 
on  board  the  Expedition,  but  was  happily  extinguished 
without  doing  much  damage.  After  this  accident  the 
Spaniards  began  to  separate,  and  the  night  being  very 
dark  favoured  their  escape,  but  the  commodore  discover- 
ing one  of  them,  which  was  the  rear-admiral,  he  made 
sail  after  her,  and  coming  up  with  her  about  ten  at 
night,  fired  so  effectual  a broadside  as  disabled  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniard,  however,  continued  to  defend 
his  ship  with  great  gallantry  till  two  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Kingston  and  Portland  coming  up,  he  struck 
his  colours  and  called  out  for  quarter.  At  daylight  four 
sail  were  seen  directly  to  windward,  which  the  commo- 
dore made  the  signal  for  the  Windsor  and  Portland  to 
chase,  his  own  ship  being  too  much  disabled,  besides 
having  no  less  than  300  prisoners  on  board. 

The  commodore  having  repaired  his  own  damages  and 
refitted  the  prize  as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
resolved  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  Jamaica,  but 
being  greatly  straitened  for  provisions  and  water,  and 
the  wind  contrary,  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of 
his  prisoners,  and  put  them  ashore  at  the  island  of  Baru. 
The  Spanish  rear-admiral  as  long  as  he  lived  retained 
a grateful  sense  of  this  act  of  humanity.  On  the  31st 
the  commodore  was  joined  by  the  Kingston  and  Port- 
land, whose  captains  informed  him  that  the  ship  they 
had  pursued  was  the  Spanish  vice  admiral,  who  running 
among  the  shoals  of  Salmadinas  off  Carthagena,  they  were 
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obliged  to  tack  and  stand  off,  although  they  had  got  so 
near  as  to  fire  several  broadsides  into  her.  This  gave 
the  commodore  great  dissatisfaction,  and  he  determined 
to  bring  the  captains  to  a court-martial  ; but,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  sent  them  to  take  or  destroy  a galleon  of 
40  guns,  which  he  understood  by  a Swedish  ship  that 
had  been  trading  at  Baru,  had  taken  shelter  in  that 
island.  The  galleon  was  coming  out  of  the  harbour  just 
as  the  Kingston  and  Portland  appeared ; but  on  sight  of 
the  English  ships,  the  Spaniards  ran  their  vessel  on 
shore  and  burnt  her.  After  this  the  commodore  returned 
to  Jamaica,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Port  Royal  on  the 
13th  of  July.  The  captains  of  the  Kingston  and  Portland 
were  tried  by  a court-martial  on  a charge  of  neglect  of 
duty,  in  not  pursuing  the  Spanish  vice-admiral  when 
the  pilots  offered  to  carry  the  ships  within  the  shoals  ; 
and  being  found  guilty  of  part  of  the  12th  and  14th  arti- 
cles of  war,  were  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
command  of  their  respective  ships. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  the  commodore  by  his 
prisoners,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy  must  have 
been  immense.  The  admiral's  ship,  which  blew  up, 
mounted  64  brass  guns,  had  a complement  of  near  seven 
hundred  men,  seventeen  of  whom  only  were  saved,  and 
had  on  board  about  seven  millions  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
ship  which  was  captured  mounted  44  guns,  and  had  on 
board  thirteen  chests  of  pieces  of  eight,  and  a very  con- 
siderable treasure  in  silver.  The  galleon  destroyed  had 
a rich  cargo  of  merchandise  on  board,  but  we  do  not 
find  any  estimate  made  of  her  value.  It  is  related  as 
an  anecdote  of  commodore  Wager,  that  in  private  con- 
versation he  used  to  say,  a man  who  would  not  fight  for 
a galleon  would  fight  for  nothing  ; and  this  probably 
was  said  in  allusion  to  the  misconduct  of  his  captains, 
who  permitted  the  Spanish  vice-admiral  to  escape,  on 
board  whose  ship  were  six  millions  in  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  captured  property,  the  com- 
modore exhibited  a most  honourable  proof  of  integrity 
and  disinterestedness.  Previous  to  this  year  there  was 
no  established  regulation  for  dividing  the  property  taken 
from  an  enemy  among  the  captors,  but  each  individual 
plundered  and  appropriated  to  his  own  use  as  much  as 
could  be  found  out  of  the  hold.  There  were  indeed  some 
ill-defined  regulations,  which  custom  had  in  a certain 
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degree  erected  into  law ; but  these  were  as  often  broken 
through  as  observed,  and  even  when  they  were  most 
strictly  maintained,  were,  to  the  major  part  of  the  crew, 
inequitable  and  unjust.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  to 
animate  the  seamen  to  more  spirited  exertions,  by  hold- 
ing out  to  them  a liberal  recompense,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  settling  the  future  distribution  of 
captured  property.  This  arrived  in  Jamaica  a short  time 
before  the  commodore’s  return  with  the  galleons,  and 
though  he  had,  according  to  what  was  then  the  usual 
custom  of  the  service,  permitted  the  people  to  plunder  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  prize,  he  now  appointed  regular 
agents  for  the  captors,  in  compliance  with  the  law;  and 
to  satisfy  the  sailor.s  of  the  fairness  of  his  intentions,  he 
ordered  his  captain  to  deliver  up  near  £30,000.  worth  of 
silver  and  effects,  which  he  had  seized  between  decks 
for  the  commodore’s  use  and  his  own.  This  honourable 
instance  of  self-denial  made  a strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  seamen  under  him,  and  rendered  him  ever 
afterwards  one  of  the  most  popular  characters  in  the  ser- 
vice. His  generous  conduct  to  his  seamen  undoubtedly 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  many  important  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  country  during  his  command. 
His  cruisers  took  a greater  number  of  prizes  than  had 
been  taken  at  any  former  period,  and  he  effectually  pro- 
tected the  trade  of  the  British  merchants  in  those  seas. 

Soon  after  these  splendid  successes,  he  received  a com- 
mission appointing  him  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
was  ordered  to  return  home.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  England  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  the  queen  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  With  these  flattering  but  justly  deserved 
marks  of  royal  approbation,  and  the  esteem  and  love  of 
all  ranks  of  his  countrymen,  Sir  Charles  retired  into 
private  life,  and  enjoyed  a relaxation  from  the  fatigues 
of  service,  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Anne’s  reign. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  comptroller  of  the  navy.  His  Mediterranean 
command  produced  nothing  interesting,  it  being  a period 
of  profound  peace  ; and  on  his  return  from  thence,  he 
remained  unemployed  as  a flag  officer  till  the  year  1722, 
when  some  disputes- with  Portugal  caused  a fleet  to  be 
equipped,  to  the  command  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wager 
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was  appointed.  Matters  not  proceeding  to  extremities 
with  the  court  of  Lisbon,  the  British  fleet  wa3  dismantled, 
without  even  putting  to  sea,  and  Sir  Charles  was  not 
again  called  into  service  till  the  year  1726.  On  this 
occasion  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  but  the 
naval  campaign  like  most  in  that  quarter  proved  a pacific 
one,  and  afforded  Sir  Charles  no  opportunity  of  gathering 
laurels. 

In  the  following  year  he  hoisted  his  flag  as  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  red,  and  sailed  with  a squadron  of  six  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates  to  the  relief  and  protection 
of  Gibraltar,  which  was  then  openly  threatened  by  the 
Spaniards.  On  his  arrival,  the  admiral  found  the  conde 
de  las  Torres,  the  Spanish  general,  encamped  within  a 
league  of  the  place,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men.  No 
hostilities,  however,  had  commenced ; the  Spanish  boats 
and  small  vessels  were  permitted  to  pass  by  the  English 
squadron  without  any  molestation  ; but  on  the  10th  of 
February,  the  intentions  of  the  enemy  became  more 
apparent,  by  the  Spanish  general  openly  commencing 
the  erection  of  a battery,  pointing  directly  against  the 
fortifications  of  the  British  garrison.  This  produced  a 
correspondence  between  Sir  Charles  and  the  Spanish 
general,  which  not  ending  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  for- 
mer, the  admiral  ordered  three  of  his  ships  to  anchor  in 
a station  where  they  could  enfilade  the  enemy’s  in- 
trenchments.  This  was  followed  by  hostilities  ; and  a 
variety  of  those  enterprises  and  transactions  which  ne- 
cessarily ensue  between  assailants  and  defenders  took 
place,  but  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  ex- 
planation. On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  Spaniards  agreed 
to  a suspension  of  arms,  which  early  in  the  ensuing  year 
was  followed  by  a treaty  of  peace. 

After  this  period,  Sir  Charles  commanded  successively 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Channel  fleet,  and  a squadron 
of  observation  in  the  Downs.  On  the  death  of  lord  vis- 
count Torrington,  in  1733,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  and  never  went  to  sea  afterwards.  In 
1734,  he  was  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  white,  under 
the  apprehension  that  Great  Britain  might  be  ultimately 
involved  in  the  war  which  had  spread  over  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  which  case  it  was  determined  that  Sir 
Charles  Wager  should  command  the  grand  fleet.  The 
nation,  however,  continued  at  peace,  and  Sir  Charles 
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was  not  called  out  into  service.  He  continued  to  hold 
his  high  office  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  with  much  re- 
putation and  inflexible  integrity,  till  the  19th  of  March, 
1741,  when  he  quitted  it,  and  was  appointed  in  the 
month  of  December  following  to  the  lucrative  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  This  appointment  he  did  not  Ion®- 
enjoy,  dying-  on  the  24th  of  May,  1743,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  ag-e.  Private  gratitude  has  erected  a 
sumptuous  monument  to  his  memory,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  which  bears  a very  just  and  faithful  delineation 
of  his  character  : — 

‘ To  the  memory  of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  Knt.  admiral 
of  the  white,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  and 
privy  councillor;  a man  of  great  natural  talents,  im- 
proved by  industry  and  long  experience  ; who  bore  the 
highest  commands,  and  passed  through  the  greatest 
employments,  with  credit  to  himself  and  honour  to  his 
country.  He  was,  in  his  private  life,  humane,  tempe 
rate,  just,  and  bountiful ; in  public  station,  valiant,  pru- 
dent, wise,  and  honest ; easy  of  access  to  all ; steady  and 
resolute  in  his  conduct ; so  remarkably  happy  in  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  no  danger  ever  discomposed  him  : 
esteemed  and  favoured  by  his  king,  beloved  and  ho- 
noured by  his  country  ; he  died  the  24th  of  May,  1743, 
aged  seventy-nine.  This  monument  was  erected  by 
Francis  Gashry,  Esq.  in  gratitude  to  his  great  patron. 
A.  D.  1747.’  * 
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THOMAS  MATTHEWS. 

DIED  IN  1751. 

This  brave  and  unfortunate  commander  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a very  ancient  and  respectable  family,  who 
had  long  possessed  considerable  property  at  Landaff,  in 
the  county  of  Glamorgan.  We  have  no  account  of  his 
naval  services  until  May,  1703,  when  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Yarmouth.  Some  time  after  he  was  re- 
moved into  the  Dover,  a cruising-  frigate,  in  which  ship 
he  continued  without  any  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself  till  the  year  1707,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  capture  a French  frigate  named  the  Bieu  Aime, 
mounting  26  guns,  for  which  service  he  was  removed 
into  the  Chester,  a new  ship  of  50  guns. 

This  vessel  formed  part  of  a cruising  squadron  m the 
Channel,  under  the  command  of  lord  Dursly.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1709,  being  the  headmost  ship  of  the 
squadron,  he  gave  chase  to  and  captured,  after  a short 
but  spirited  action,  the  Glorieux,  a French  frigate  of  44 
guns,  one  of  the  ships  attached  to  the  flying  squadron 
under  the  command  of  that  celebrated  naval  partisan 
Du  Guai  Trouin.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
captain  Matthews  was  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
North  America,  but  does  not  appear  to ' have  met  with 
any  farther  opportunities  of  signalizing  hipiself. 

He  lived  in  retirement  till  the  year  1718,  When  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Kent  of  70  guns,  one  of  the 
ships  equipped  for  the  Mediterranean,  undervthe  orders 
of  Sir  George  Byng.  In  the  memorable  engagement 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Messina  captain  Matthews  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly,  having  not  only  captured  and 
taken  possession  of  the  St.  Carlos,  a ship  of  60  guns, 
commanded  by  the  prince  de  Chalay,  but  afterwards 
considerably  assisted  captain  Master  of  the  Superbe  in 
taking  the  Spanish  admiral  himself  in  the  St.  Philip,  of 
74  guns.  In  January,  1719,  he  was  left  by  the  comman 
der-in  chief,  with  a small  squadron,  to  cruise  off  Ponte- 
melia,  in  order  to  watch  the  Spanish  rear-admiral, who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  bason  of  Messina,  and  topffcvent 
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his  escape  to  the  southward.  He  was  so  active  and  dili- 
gent in  this  service,  that  he  drove  on  shore,  and  totally 
destroyed,  the  Santa  Rosalia,  of  64  guns,  one  of  the  Spa- 
nish admiral’s  best  ships,  and  would  have  taken  the  rear- 
admiral  himself  had  he  not  quitted  her,  and  made  his 
escape  in  an  open  boat. 

Charnock,  speaking  of  his  services  at  this  period,  says, 
* His  activity  did  not  grow  torpid  by  repeated  success, 
nor  his  zeal  for  the  service  and  good  of  his  country’s  flasr, 
as  if  sated  with  the  honour  he  had  gained.  He  continued 
to  be  employed  on  every  service  where  ability  was  re- 
quired ; but  from  an  enemy  so  completely  beaten,  from 
a fleet  so  totally  annihilated  as  that  of  Spain,  little  repu- 
tation could  be  gained  in  addition  to  that  which  he  had 
already  so  justly  acquired.  He  appears,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  expedition,  to  have  been  one  of  the  per- 
sons principally  consulted  by  the  admiral  as  to  the 
measures  he  should  take,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  very  complex  and  delicate  command,  and  to  have 
been,  on  all  occasions,  one  of  the  first  persons  employed 
to  carry  them  into  execution.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
tired from  active  service  for  a considerable  time,  as  we 
do  not  find  that  he  held  any  command  in  the  fleets  which 
were  occasionally,  and,  almost  as  a matter  of  course, 
annually  equipped  during  the  fifteen  succeeding  years.’ 

In  January,  1736,  he  was  appointed  resident  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy  at  Chatham,  which  office  he  continued 
to  fill  until  1742,  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admi- 
ral of  the  red,  and  appointed  to  succeed  admiral  Haddock 
in  the  command  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
also  invested  with  the  character  of  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  states  of  Italy.  On 
the  25th  March,  he  hoisted  his  flagon  board  the  Namur, 
of  90  guns,  and  having  sailed,  on  the  16th  of  April,  with 
three  other  ships  of  the  line,  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the 
7th  May  ; and  shortly  after  assumed  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  which  had  been  under  the  control  of  vice-admiral 
Lestock  since  the  resignation  of  admiral  Haddock,  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Immediately  on  taking  possession 
of  his  command,  admiral  Matthews  ordered  captain  Norris 
to  destroy  five  Spanish  galleys,  which  had  put  into  the 
bay  of  St.  Tropez  ; and  this  service  was  effectually  per- 
formed. In  May,  he  detached  commodore  Rowley,  with 
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eight  sail,  to  cruise  off  the  harbour  of  Toulon  ; and  a 
great  number  of  merchant  ships  belonging’  to  the  enemy 
fell  into  his  hands.  In  August,  he  sent  commodore  Mar- 
tin, with  another  squadron,  into  the  bay  of  Naples,  to 
bombard  that  city,'  unless  the  king  would  immediately 
recal  his  troops  which  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  and 
promise  to  remain  neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Naples  was  immediately  filled  with  consternation  ; 
the  king  subscribed  to  these  conditions  ; and  the  English 
squadron  rejoined  the  admiral  in  the  road  of  Hieres, 
near  Toulon,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  winter  quar 
ters.  He  also  ordered  two  of  his  cruisers  to  attack  a 
Spanish  ship  of  the  line,  which  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica;  but  the  Spanish  captain 
set  his  men  on  shore,  and  blew  up  his  ship,  rather  than 
that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

By  these  energetic  proceedings,  the  British  fleet  over- 
awed all  the  states  that  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean. 
In  June,  the  admiral  receiving  intelligence  that  fourteen 
xebecques,  laden  with  artillery  and  ammunition  for  the 
Spanish  army,  and  under  the  convoy  of  a Spanish  sloop 
of  war,  had  been  chased  by  one  of  his  frigates  into  the 
port  of  Genoa,  he  himself  sailed  from  his  station  off 
Hieres,  and  anchored  in  the  road  of  Genoa,  oil  the  1st  of 
July,  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  four  bomb  vessels. 
Deputies  were  immediately  sent  off  to  compliment  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  civilly  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a 
visit  which  was  totally  unexpected,  and  not  a little  dis- 
agreeable. The  admiral  answered  with  much  firmness, 
* That  he  came  there  to  demand  that  the  Spanish  vessels 
laden  with  stores  should  be  forthwith  obliged  to  quit  the 
port ; or,  that  the  republic  should  sequester  the  artillery 
and  warlike  stores  till  the  conclusion  of  a general  peace/ 
After  some  negotiations,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that 
the  stores  should  be  put  on  board  other  vessels,  and  trans- 
ported to  Corsica,  under  convoy  of  the  English  squadron, 
there  to  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Bonifacio,  and  to  be 
guarded  by  a Genoese  garrison  till  the  war  terminated ; 
and  that  after  the  due  performance  of  this  agreement, 
the  Spanish  vessels  should  have  permission  to  retire  un- 
molested. The  terrors  of  a bombardment  obliged  the 
Genoese,  who  favoured  the  Spaniards,  to  their  great 
mortification,  to  submit  to  these  terms. 

The  remainder  of  the  admiral’s  operations  during  this 
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year  were  confined  to  the  assistance  he  gave  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  repulse  the  Spaniards 
at  Chateau  Dauphine.  For  this  purpose  he  landed  the 
greater  part  of  his  marines  and  a considerable  train  of 
artillery  at  V ilia  Franca;  by  which  means  he  secured 
that  important  place  against  the  enemy’s  incursions,  and 
effectually  prevented  them  from  penetrating  into  Savoy 
by  that  pass  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  French  court,  weary  of  having  their  own  fleet  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Spaniards  blockaded  in  Toulon,  sent 
M.  de  Court  to  take  the  command  of  their  ships,  with 
peremptory  orders  to  put  to  sea  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  support  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked.  The  united 
squadrons  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  twenty-eight  sail  of 
the  line  and  six  frigates;  that  under  admiral  Matthews 
was  superior  in  point  of  force,  but  had  this  disadvantage, 
that  many  of  his  ships  were  in  a very  indifferent  state  of 
equipment,  both  with  respect  to  men  and  the  condition 
of  the  ships,  from  having  been  a long  time  from  England  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  and  Spanish  ships 
were  just  come  out  of  port,  and  in  as  good  a state  for 
service  as  any  fleet  belonging  to  those  powers  that  had 
ever  gone  to  sea.  M.  de  Court,  on  his  arrival  at  Toulon 
in  January,  1744,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Terrible, 
of  74  guns,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole 
fleet.  Admiral  Matthews  about  the  same  time  returned 
from  Turin,  whither  he  had  been  to  concert  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  on  the  war ; and 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  combined  fleets 
were  preparing  to  put  to  sea,  he  stationed  a number  of 
cruisers  to  look  out,  and  give  him  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  the  enemy’s  motions. 

The  memorable  action  which  ensued,  and  which  forms 
so  prominent  an  event  in  the  naval  history  of  Britain, 
became  long  the  subject  of  political  discussion  and  party 
dispute  ; but  now,  when  the  dishonourable  motives  of 
faction  have  ceased  to  influence  the  understandings  of 
men,  the  indignation  of  every  generous  mind  will  be  di- 
rected against  the  memory  of  the  man  who  could  basely 
and  cowardly  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  malice — in  abandoning  his  com- 
rnander  in  the  day  of  battle.  Happily  for  the  honour  of 
the  British  navy  this  is  but  the  second  instance  of  the 
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kind  which  has  stained  its  annals  to  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  a generous  sacrifice  will* 
yet  be  made  to  support  the  honour  and  bravery  ot  a com- 
mander, to  atone  for  the  disgraceful  abandonment  of  a 
JBenbow  and  a Matthews. 

The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  been  blockaded  in 
Toulon  for  about  eighteen  months,  when  M.  de  Court,  in 
obedience  to  his  instructions,  was  observed,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th  of  February,  to  stand  out  of  the  road  formed 
in  line  of  battle  : admiral  Matthews  immediately  weighed 
from  Hieres  bay,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  made  the 
signal  to  form  the  line  of  battle  a head.  The  British  fleet 
continued  plying  to  windward  between  the  islands  and 
the  main  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  ; but  the  con- 
federate fleets  not  choosing  to  bear  down,  the  admiral  at 
night  returned  to  his  anchorage  in  the  bay,  after  having 
left  cruisers  out  to  watch  their  motions. 

At  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  signal 
was  again  made  to  weigh,  and  the  fleet  stood  out  to  sea 
in  a line  a-breast:  but  both  fleets  did  nothing  more  than 
manoeuvre  in  sight  of  each  other  during  the  whole  of 
the  day. 

On  the  llth,  admiral  Matthews  began  to  suspect  that 
M.  de  Court’s  intention  was  to  decoy  the  British  fleet 
towards  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  where  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  being  joined  by  the  Brest  squadron. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  design  of  the  French  admiral, 
Matthews  determined  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  an 
action  without  loss  of  time.  Accordingly,  at  half-past 
eleven,  he  made  the  signal  to  engage.  At  this  time  the 
fleets  were  at  such  a distance  from  each  other,  that  it 
was  one  o’clock  before  the  Namur,  which  bore  admiral 
Matthews’s  flag,  got  a-breast  of  the  Real  of  100  guns,  the 
flag-ship  of  don  Navarro  the  Spanish  admiral,  and  rear- 
admiral  Rowley  a-breast  of  the  Terrible,  the  flag-ship  of 
M.  de  Court,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  confederate 
fleet:  a very  few  captains  followed  the  example  of  their 
commanders  ; but  vice-admiral  Lestock,  with  his  whole 
division,  remained  at  a great  distance  astern  ; and  several 
captains  who  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Mat- 
thews behaved  in  such  a manner  as  reflected  disgrace 
upon  their  country.  To  give  his  ships  an  opportunity  of 
coming  up  to  his  assistance,  admiral  Matthews  engaged 
with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  within  pistol  shot  of  the 
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Spanish  admiral,  and  rear-admiral  Rowley  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  Terrible.  The  admiral  was  nobly 
supported  by  his  seconds*  the  Marlborough,  captain 
Cornwall,  and  the  Norfolk,  captain  Forbes.  Rear-admiral 
Rowley  was  not  less  ably  supported  by  captain  Osborne, 
in  the  Princess  Caroline;  and  captain  Hawke,  in  the 
Berwick,  gave  his  country  an  admirable  foretaste  of  that 
bravery  which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  a more  pro- 
minent capacity.  Observing  the  Poder,  one  of  the  Spa- 
nish ships,  firing  very  briskly  at  several  of  the  British 
ships,  without  their  making  any  effectual  return,  Hawke 
most  gallantly  bore  out  of  the  line,  and  brought  her  to 
close  action.  The  first  broadside  dismounted  seven  of  the 
Poder’s  lower  deck  guns,  and  killed  twenty-seven  of  her 
men.  Not  long  after  all  her  masts  went  by  the  board, 
and  she  struck  her  colours.*  The  Norfolk  obliged  the 
Constant  to  quit  the  line,  but  she  was  in  too  disabled  a 
condition  to  pursue  her.  The  Marlborough  was  still  more 
crippled ; her  main  and  mizen  masts  were  shot  away, 
and  their  fall  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  her  gallant 
commander,  captain  Cornwall,  who,  a few  minutes  before, 
had  both  his  legs  shot  off.  Lieutenant  Cornwall  (his 
nephew)  supported  the  action  after  the  death  of  his  uncle 
with  becoming  good  conduct  and  bravery,  until  his  right 
arm  was  shot  off. 

By  this  time  the  Spanish  admiral  don  Navarro,  in  the 
Real,  was  lying  a perfect  wreck,  and  his  seconds  beat 
out  of  the  line,  and  unable  to  support  him.  In  this  situ- 
ation, admiral  Matthews  made  a signal  for  the  Anne 
g*alley  fire-ship  to  go  down  and  burn  the  Real ; and  for 
the  boats  of  his  division  to  tow  the  Marlborough  out  of 
the  line.  At  four  o’clock  the  Anne  galley  bore  down  on 
the  Spanish  admiral,  but  as  the  ship  which  was  ordered 
to  cover  this  movement  did  not  obey  the  signal,  the 
fire-ship  was  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Captain  Mackay,  her  brave  commander,  ordered  all  his 
people  off  the  deck,  and  boldly  steered  the  ship  himself, 
with  the  match  in  his  hand.  As  he  approached  he  found 

* So  extraordinary  were  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
action  that  Hawke,  for  this  noble  and  generous  service,  was  tried  by 
rourt-martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service,  for  having 
broken  the  line  and  fought  without  orders!  He  was,  however,  re- 
stored to  his  rank  by  the  express  command  of  George  II.  Charnock 
well  observes,  that  if. every  captain  on  that  day  had  acted  with  equal 
bravery,  the  combined  iieet  would  have  been  destroyed. 
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the  enemy’s  shot  had  such  an  effect  that  the  ship  was 
rapidly  sinking',  and  at  the  same  time  observing  a large 
Spanish  launch  rowing  towards  him,  he  ordered  his 
guns  to  be  discharged  at  her,  when,  on  a sudden,  the 
fire-ship  appeared  in  a blaze,  and  almost  instantly  blew 
up,  but  at  too  great  a distance  either  to  grapple  the 
Real,  or  to  do  her  any  material  injury.  Her  gallant 
commander,  with  his  lieutenant,  gunner,  mate,  and  two 
quarter-masters,  perished. 

The  French  admiral,  M.  de  Court,  perceiving  the 
perilous  situation  of  don  Navarro,  ceased  engaging  rear- 
admiral  Rowley,  and  with  his  division  bore  down  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spanish  squadron.  The  rear-admiral 
tacked  and  pursued  him  ; but  about  this  time  admiral 
Matthews  hauled  down  the  signal  for  battle,  and  night 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  which  had  been  partial  and 
severe.  The  Namur  was  so  much  shattered  that  the 
admiral  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Russel;  and  the  Poder, 
which  had  struck,  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
fleet,  was  retaken  in  the  night  by  the  French  squadron. 

At  day-break  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  were  observed 
to  leeward  making  off,  with  their  disabled  ships  in  tow. 
Admiral  Matthews  made  a signal  for  a general  chase, 
and  soon  after  to  draw  into  a line  of  battle  a breast. 
The  enemy  observing  the  British  fleet  gaining  on  them, 
cast  off  and  abandoned  the  Poder,  having  set  fire  to  her, 
and  she  soon  after  blew  up.  At  half-past  five  in  the 
evening  there  was  little  wind,  and  there  being  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  up  with  the  enemy  before  dark,  the 
admiral  brought  the  fleet  to,  that  he  might  be  joined  by 
the  ships  astern. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  they  were  perceived  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  pursued  till  the  evening.  In 
the  morning  of  the  14th  twenty  sail  of  them  were  seen 
distinctly.  Vice-admiral  Lestock  with  his  division  was 
ordered  to  chase,  and  had  gained  upon  them  consider- 
ably by  noon  ; but  admiral  Matthews  displayed  the 
signal  for  leaving  off  chase,  and  bore  away  for  port 
Mahon,  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  sustained.  Mean- 
while the  combined  squadrons  continued  their  course 
towards  the  coast  of  Spain.  Admiral  Matthews  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  Lestock’s  conduct,  that  on  his  arrival 
at  Minorca  he  suspended  him  from  his  command,  and 
sent  him  prisoner  to  England.  Lestock  on  his  arrival. 
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in  turn,  accused  his  accuser.  Long“  before  the  engage- 
ment, these  two  officers  had  expressed  the  most  vi- 
rulent resentment  against  each  other.*  Matthews  was 
brave,  open,  and  undisguised;  but  proud,  imperious, 
and  precipitate.  Lestock  had  given  many  former  proofs 
of  courage,  and  perfectly  understood  the  whole  disci- 
pline of  the  navy ; but  he  was  cool,  cunning,  and 
vindictive.  He  had  been  treated  superciliously  by 
Matthews,  and  to  gratify  his  revenge  he  betrayed  the 
interests  of  his  country.  It  never  has  been  doubted 
but  that  he  might  have  come  up  in  time  to  engage, 
and  in  that  case  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  been  destroyed;  but  he  intrenched 
himself  within  the  punctilios  of  discipline,  and  saw 
with  pleasure  his  antagonist  expose  himself  to  the 
hazard  of  death,  ruin,  and  disgrace.  In  defence  of  Les- 
tock it  was  urged,  that,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
continue  the  chase  on  the  third  day,  when  the  enemy 
appeared  disabled  and  in  manifest  disorder,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  vice-admiral.  In  answer  to  this,  admiral  Matthews 
assigned  as  a reason  for  his  conduct,  that  had  he  con- 
tinued the  chase  he  might  have  been  drawn  too  far 
down  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  that  case  have  left 
the  coast  of  Italy  unprotected,  and  deviated  from  his 
instructions.  If  admiral  Matthews  in  his  turn  recalled 
the  vice-admiral  to  prevent  his  obtaining  an  easy  victory 
over  the  disabled  ships  of  the  enemy,  it  can  only  be 
regretted  that  the  public  service  of  the  country  should 
at  any  time  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  personal  ani- 
mosity of  individuals. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  fleet  in  this  unfor- 
tunate encounter  was  92  men  killed,  and  185  wounded, 
besides  those  who  perished  in  the  fire-ship.  Captain 
Cornwall  t of  the  Marlborough  fell  in  the  action,  and 
captain  Russel  of  the  Namur  was  mortally  wounded. 
Ihe  slaughter  on  board  the  combined  fleets  was  much 

♦This  bad  feeling1  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  disappointment 
which  Lestock  felt  at  bein?  superseded  in  his  temporary  command. 
He  had  been  instructed  to  send  a frigate  to  meet  admiral  Matthews 
on  his  arrival  in  the  Mediserranean— this  was  nesrierted,  and  the 
admiral  viewed  it  as  an  insult  offered  to  him,  and  reprimanded  Les- 
tock at  their  first  meeting  in  the  presence  of  some  foreign  officers, 
which  Lestock  never  forgave. 

t A very  handsome  monument  wa6  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  at 
the  national  expense  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  brave  man. 
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more  considerable.  The  Real  had  500  men  either  killed 
or  wounded  ; the  Neptune  200  p the  Isabella  300;  and 
the  other  ships  in  proportion  as  they  shared  in  the  action. 
Admiral  Navarro  received  two  slight  wounds.  On  the 
return  of  the  combined  fleets  into  port,  don  Navarro  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  Spanish  ministry  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  M.  de  Court,  and  on  a complaint  being 
made  to  the  French  government,  that  old  officer,  then  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  reached 
England  it  caused  such  a public  clamour,  that  the  house 
of  commons  addressed  the  king,  ‘ That  he  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  give  directions  that  a court-martial 
might  be  held,  in  the  most  speedy  and  solemn  manner, 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  admiral  Matthews,  vice- 
admiral  Lestock,  and  several  other  officers,  in  and  re- 
lating to  the  engagement  between  his  majesty’s  fleet 
and  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  off  Toulon, 
in  order  to  bring  those  to  condign  punishment  through 
whose  misconduct  it  should  be  found  that  such  discredit 
had  been  brought  Qn  his  majesty’s  arms,  the  honour 
of  the  nation  sacrificed,  and  such  an  opportunity  lost  of 
doing  the  most  important  service  to  the  common  cause/ 

Courts-martial  were  accordingly  ordered,  but  by  this 
time  Lestock,  to  screen  himself,  had  accused  admiral 
Matthews,  six  captains,  and  four  lieutenants  of  the  ad- 
miral’s division,  of  misconduct.  Much  delay  took  place 
in  collecting  evidence.  The  court  was  opened  in  October, 
1745,  and  in  June  following  vice-admiral  Lestock  was" 
honourably  acquitted  ; several  of  the  commanders  of  ships 
were  cashiered,  and  others  reprimanded.  Admiral  Mat- 
thews was  then  ordered  to  be  tried,  and  after  various 
adjournments  until  June  1747,  the  court  at  length  pro- 
nounced the  following  sentence  : — 

‘ The  court  having  examined  the  witnesses,  produced 
as  well  in  support  of  the  charges  as  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner;  and  having  thoroughly  examined  their  evi- 
dence, do  unanimously  resolve,  that  it  appears  thereby, 
that  Thomas  Matthews,  Esq.  by  divers  breaches  of  duty, 
was  a principal  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of  his  majesty’s 
Jleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1744,  and  that  he  falls  under  the  14th  article  of  an  act 
of  the  13th  of  Charles  II.  for  establishing  articles  and* 
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orders  for  regulating-  the  better  government  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s navies,  ships  of  war,  and  forces  by  sea;  and  the 
court  do  unanimously  think  fit  to  adjudge  the  same  Tho- 
mas Matthews  be  cashiered,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
any  employ  in  his  majesty’s  service.’ 

When  this  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  king, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘ That  he  did  not  understand 
the  nature  of  naval  evolutions,  and  consequently  could 
not  say  whether  Matthews  had  observed  the  line  of 
battle  or  not ; but  he  knew  that  he  had  fought  bravely, 
and  therefore  lie  was  astonished  at  'the  severity  of  his 
sentence.’ 

Such  decisions  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  except  from 
prejudice  and  faction.  The  nation  was  not  less  sur- 
prised at  this  sentence  than  his  majesty.  The  people 
naturally  inquired  for  the  person  who  had  best  acquitted 
himself,  in  the  splendid,  brilliant,  and  ever-favourite 
character  of  a gallant  man ; and  when  they  found  that 
the  commander-in-chief  had  actively  and  spiritedly  en- 
gaged in  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  that  he 
was  left  exposed  to  a destructive  fire  whilst  his  vice- 
admiral  refused  to  come  up  to  his  assistance,  and  who 
did  not  even  venture  within  gun-shot,  they  felt  the 
impulse  of  a generous  indignation,  and  considered  that 
if  admiral  Matthews  were  justly  condemned,  the  other 
ought  to  have  been  shot,  or  the  code  of  naval  discipline 
was  what  they  could  not  understand.  The  admiral  was 
charged  with  rashness  and  precipitation  in  engaging- 
before  his  line  of  battle  was  formed ; to  this  he  replied, 
‘That  if  he  had  waited  till  that  was  effected,  no  action 
whatever  would  have  taken  place,  as  their  manoeuvres 
evidently  indicated  that  their  object  was  not  to  fight, 
but  to  lead  him  down  the  straits ; and  therefore  he  had 
no  other  chance  of  bringing  on  a general  action  but  by 
bearing  down  and  engaging  with  such  ships  as  were  near 
him,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  them  till  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
particularly  Lestock’s  division,  could  come  up.’  The  pro- 
priety of  this  spirited  mode  of  attack  had  been  repeatedly 
justified  by  its  success,  and  in  later  times  it  has  been 
adopted  on  many  occasions.  Only  three  years  after,  in 
1747,  when  Hawke  captured  the  greater  part  of  Lenten- 
deur’s  fleet,  and  defeated  Conflans,  he  wrote,  that  ‘ find- 
ing we  lost  time  in  forming  the  line,  at  eleven  I made 
the  signal  for  the  whole  squadron  to  chase.’  Hawke 
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greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  action  off  Toulon, 
and  his  adopting*  the  mode  of  attack  which  led  to  the 
disgrace  of  his  commander,  is  surely  the  best  testimony 
which  can  be  given  of  the  injustice  of  that  procedure. 

Admiral  Matthews  is  said  to  have  been  a strict  disci- 
plinarian, and  as  he  had  always  paid  the  utmost  obedi- 
ence to  command,  he  expected  the  same  conduct  from 
those  who  acted  under  him.  He  was  extremely  jealous 
of  the  authority  of  his  station,  and  considered  any  indig- 
nity offered  to  it  an  injury  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  bravery  and  gallantry  were  never  questioned,  and 
all  that  his  enemies  were  able  to  adduce  against  him 
was,  ‘ that  he  himself  knew  better  how  to  fight  than  to 
command  others  to  do  it.’ 

The  few  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  passed  in 
peaceful  retirement,  and  died  about  the  year  175  L,  justly 
considered  by  most  people  as  entitled  to  their  honour- 
able compassion,  and  as  a martyr  to  political  injustice. 


EDWARD  VERNON. 

1684—1757. 

i This  distinguished  commander  was  the  descendant  of  an 
ancient  family,  which  had  settled  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  and  obtained  landed  possessions 
of  considerable  extent.  Some  of  his  ancestors  enjoyed 
the  honours  of  the  peerage,  and  the  name  of  Vernon 
1 frequently  appears  with  approbation  in  the  annals  of 
English  history.  He  was  born  at  Westminster,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1684.  His  father,  who  was  some  time  seci*etary 
of  state  under  William  and  Mary,  bestowed  on  him  an 
excellent  education,  intending  to  qualify  him  for  some 
civil  employment,  but  he  made  choice  of  the  sea  service, 
to  which  his  father,  with  considerable  reluctance,  at 
length  consented  ; and  he  pursued  from  that  time,  with 
great  application  and  success,  those  studies  which  were 
connected  with  his  intended  profession.  He  made  his 
first  expedition  to  sea  under  the  care  of  vice  admiral 
Hopson,  when  the  French  fleet  and  Spanish  galleons 
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were  destroyed  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo.  In  1702  he 
served  in  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  under  com- 
modore Walker ; and  in  1704,  on  board  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Sir  George  Rooke,  which  convoyed  the  king 
of  Spain  to  Lisbon,  on  which  occasion,  probably  in  con- 
sideration of  his  father’s  rank  in  the  state,  lie  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a valuable  ring  and  a hundred 
guineas  from  that  monarch’s  own  hands.  He  was  also 
present  at  the  battle  off  Malaga,  on  the  13th  of  August 
in  the  same  year.  . 

Having  passed  through  the  subordinate  stations  ot  the 
service  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  the  rank  of  post 
captain,  he  was  promoted  to  that  rank  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1706,  and  appointed  to  command  the  Dolphin 
frigate.  In  this  vessel  he  was  employed  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station  under  Sir  John  Leake,  who  soon  aftei- 
wards  appointed  him  to  the  Rye,  and  sent  him  to  England 
in  the  month  of  August  following,  with  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Alicant.  He  returned  to  the  Mediterranean  m 
the  same  ship,  and  continued  there  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1707,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel, 
but  without  distinguishing  himself  in  any  way  so  as  to  be 
noticed  by  those  who  have  written  on  naval  history. 

Early  in  1708,  captain  Vernon  was  appointed  to  the 
Jersey  frigate  of  48  guns,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  company  with  a reinforcement  for  the  squadron  under 
Sir  Charles  Wager.  On  his  arrival  at  Jamaica,  the 
Jersey  was  employed  as  a cruiser,  and  captain  Vernon  s 
success  was  highly  honourable  to  his  vigilance  and  acti- 
vity, He  continued  to  command  the  J ersey,  and  remained 
in  the  West  Indies  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  May, 
1711,  being  on  a cruise  to  the  windward  of  Jamaica,  he 
captured  a French  ship  of  30  guns,  and  120  men  ; and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  the  Jersey  com- 
posed one  of  the  squadron  under  commodore  Littleton, 
which  was  employed  in  watching  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  in  the  port  of  Carthagena. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  happened  soon  alter, 
gave  almost  thirty  years  of  repose  to  Europe,  after  the 
tranquillity  of  half  the  civilized  world  had  been  for 
nearly  an  equal  time  disturbed  by  the  profligate  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  and  placed  captain  Vernon,  with  many 
other  naval  officers  of  the  highest  merit,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  that  time,  in  the  obscurity  of  a private  station. 
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On  the  accession  of  George  II.,  in  17*27,  captain  Ver- 
non was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
ot  Penryn,  in  Cornwall,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  an  active  opposition  to  the  pacific  measures  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  administration.  As  a frequent  speaker 
m the  house  of  commons,  captain  Vernon  was  one  of 
that  minister’s  most  troublesome  opponents.  He  had  no 
pretensions,  indeed,  to  that  high  description  of  oratory, 
which  by  way  of  pre-eminence  is  called  eloquence  ; nor 
was  there  much  of  logical  arrangement  in  his  arguments; 
but  he  possessed  a sufficient  command  of  words,  and 
always  delivered  his  opinions  with  generous  warmth  and 
manly  freedom.  The  honour  of  England  he  thought  en- 
dangered by  the  pacific  counsels  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  his  opposition  was  not  that  of  a man  educated  at  the 
bar,  or  in  the  senate, — of  one  whose  words  were  uttered 
according  to  the  scientific  rules  of  disputation,  and  who 
with  equal  facility  could  espouse  either  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  originated  in  the  unbiassed  decisions  of  his  own 
mind.  His  opinions,  which  were  always  forcibly  de- 
livered, invariably  proceeded  from  a conviction  in  his 
own  mind  of  their  rectitude  ; and  this  conviction,  which 
was  perhaps  most  apparent  when  his  judgment  erred,  as 
at  such  times  it  assumed  a more  prominent  shape, 
wrought  greater  effects  on  his  auditory,  than  axioms 
better  founded,  and  delivered  by  more  eloquent  men, 
could  have  done.  From  a constitutional  violence  of 
temper,  he  was  hasty  and  impetuous  in  debate,  and 
otten  let  fall  unguarded  expressions,  which  in  his  cooler 
moments  he  would  probably  have  been  happy  to  have 
retracted.  The  expedition  against  Porto  Bello  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  in  some  hasty  remarts  which 
were  made  by  him  in  the  debates  relative  to  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Spanish  guarda  costas  in  the  American 
seas.  Reproaching  the  administration  with  the  shameful 
inactivity  of  their  measures,  he  pledged  himself  that  he 
would  reduce  the  town  of  Porto  Bello  with  a force  not 
exceeding  six  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  ministers  accepted 
his  offer,  probably  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  remove  so 
troublesome  an  opponent  from  the  house  of  commons, 
and  probably  not  without  a secret  wish  that  Vernon 
might  disgrace  himself  and  his  party,  by  failing  to  exe- 
cute what  he  boasted  he  could  achieve. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1739,  he  wa*  advanced  to  the  rank 
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of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  his  majesty’s  ships  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  force  he  had  required  being  collected,  he  hooted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Burford,  of  70  guns  and  saBed  wUh 
his  fleet  for  Jamaica,  where  he  arrived  on  the  23rd  of 
October.  Having  refitted  his  squadron  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  the  admiral  was  enabled  to  sail  from  For 
Royal  on  the  5th  of  November,  with  the  following  ships 

under  his  command : . m TV„fc_T1 . 

The  Burford  of  70  guns,  the  flag  ship,  captain  T.  Watson  , 
the  Hampton  Court  of  70  guns,  commodore  Brown,  and 
captain  Dent;  the  Norwich  of  50  guns,  captain  Robert 

Herbert  • the  Worcester  of  60  guns,  captain  Perry  y , 

“ e Stafford  of  60  guns,  captain  T Trevor ; the  Princess 
Louisa  of  60  guns,  captain  T.  Waterhouse,  and 

S OnthTnhf the  squadron  being  at  sea,  the  admiral 
delivered  his  orders  to  the  commodore  and  captains, 
appointing  the  following  dispositions  for  the  attack : 

- Upon  miking  the  land  of  Porto  Bello,  and  having  a 
fair  wind  to  favour  them,  and  daylight  for  the  attempt, 
to  have  their  ships  clear  in  all  respects  for  immediate 
service  ; and  on  the  proper  signal,  to  form  themselves 
into  a line  of  battle,  as  directed  ; and  being  form'd,  to 
follow  in  the  same  order  of  battle  to  the  attack,  in  the 
manner  hereafter  directed.  And  as  the  north  shore  of 
the  harbour  of  Porto  Bello  is  represented  to  the  admnal 
to  be  a bold  steep  shore,  on  which,  at  the  first  entrance 
stands  castle  de  Ferro,  or  Iron  castle  (built  upon  a steep 
rock,  at  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  bay,  and  Gloria  castle  on 
the  opposite  side,  on  an  ascent  a little  nearer  the  town), 
commodore  Brown  and  the  ships  that  follow  him  are 
directed  to  pass  a cable’s  length  distance,  giving _tbe 
enemy,  as  they  pass,  as  warm  a fire  as  possible,  both  from 
great guns  and  musketry,  then  commodore  Brown  is  to 
steer  away  for  Gloria  castle,  and  anchor  as  near  as  he 
can  to  the  easternmost  part  of  it  for  battering  down  aU 
the  defences  of  it,  but  so  as  to  leave  room  for  captain 
Mavne,  in  the  Worcester,  to  anchor  astern  of  him  against 
the  westernmost  bastion,  and  to  do  the  same  there,  and 
to  follow  such  orders  as  the  commodore  may  think  proper 
to  give  him  for  attacking  the  said  castle.  Captain  Her- 
bert of  the  Norwich,  after  giving  his  fire  at  the  Iron 
castle,  was  to  push  for  the  castle  of  St.  Jeronimo,  lying 
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to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  and  to  anchor  as  near  it  as 
he  possibly  could,  and  batter  it  down : and  captain  Tre- 
vor in  the  Stafford,  following  the  admiral,  to  come  to  an 
anchor  a-breast  of  the  easternmost  part  of  the  Iron  cas- 
tle, so  as  to  leave  room  for  captain  Waterhouse  in  the 
Princess  Louisa  to  anchor  astern  of  him,  for  battering 
the  westernmost  part  of  the  castle,  and  continue  there 
until  the  service  is  completed,  and  make  themselves 
masters  of  it  : the  youngest  officers  to  follow  the  far- 
ther orders  of  the  elder  in  the  prosecution  of  the  attack ; 
and  if  the  weather  was  favourable  for  it  on  going  in, 
each  ship,  besides  having  its  long-boat  towing  astern,  to 
have  its  barge  alongside  to  tow  the  long-boats  away, 
with  such  part  of  the  soldiers  as  could  conveniently  go 
in  them,  and  to  come  under  the  admiral’s  stern,  for  his 
directing  a descent  with  them  where  he  should  find  it 
most  proper  to  order  it.  From  the  men’s  inexperience 
in  service,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  as  cautious  as 
possible  to  prevent  hurry  and  confusion,  and  a fruitless 
waste  of  powder  and  shot;  the  captains  to  give  the 
strictest  orders  to  their  respective  officers  to  take  the 
greatest  care  that  no  gun  was  fired  but  what  they  or 
those  whom  they  particularly  appointed  first  saw  level- 
led, and  directed  the  firing  of ; and  that  they  should 
strictly  prohibit  all  their  men  from  hallooing  or  making 
irregular  noise  that  would  only  serve  to  throw  them  into 
confusion,  till  the  service  was  performed,  and  when  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  glory  in  the  victory.  Such  of  the 
ships  as  have  mortars  and  cohorns  on  board  are  ordered 
to  use  them  in  the  attack.’ 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  squadron  came  in  sight 
of  Porto  Bello,  and  there  being  little  wind,  the  admiral 
made  the  signal  to  anchor  about  six  leagues  from  the 
shore,  lest  he  should  be  driven  to  the  eastward  of  the 
harbour.  The  next  morning  he  plied  to  windward  in 
line  of  battle,  but  the  wind  proving  easterly,  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  attack  to  the  Iron  castle  only.  The 
Hampton  Court,  in  the  van,  attacked  it  with  great  fury, 
and  was  soon  assisted  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester. 
The  admiral  coming  up  soon  after,  together  with  these 
ships,  kept  up  so  severe  a fire  on  the  enemy,  that  the 
Spaniards  deserted  their  batteries,  and  fled  for  security 
to  their  ambuscades.  This  being  perceived  by  the  ad- 
miral, he  made  the  signal  for  landing,  which  was  so 
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promptly  executed,  that  in  a few  minutes  the  seamen 
and  troops  were  safely  landed  in  the  front  of  the  enemy’s 
lower  battery,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  soldiers.  As  a 
substitute  for  scaling-  ladders,  one  man  set  himself  close 
to  the  wall  under  an  embrasure,  whilst  another  climbed 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  entered  under  the  mouth  of  a 
great  gun,  so  that  in  a very  few  minutes  they  were  mas- 
ters of  the  platform,  struck  the  Spanish  flag,  and  hoisted 
British  colours.  The  Spaniards  in  the  castle,  struck  with 
consternation  at  the  boldness  of  the  assailants,  hung  out 
the  white  flag,  and  surrendered  at  discretion ; and  the 
following  day  the  castles  of  St.  Jeronimo  and  Gloria  capi- 
tulated on  honourable  terms,  which  put  the  British  forces 
in  full  possession  of  Porto  Bello  and  its  dependencies. 

The  loss  sustained  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty  men,  of  which  three  were  killed  and  five 
wounded  on  board  Vernon’s  ship.  The  intelligence  of 
this  important  conquest,  effected  with  such  unprecedented 
ease  and  expedition,  was  received  in  England  with  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  joy  : both  houses  of  parliament  voted 
their  thanks  to  admiral  Vernon  for  his  conduct,  and  the 
city  of  London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
in  a gold  box.  The  name  of  Vernon  excited  a degree  of 
enthusiasm  unparalleled  on  any  other  occasion  ; medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  him,  and  his  effigy  was  dis- 
played throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  his  conduct  towards  the  vanquished  foe,  the  admiral 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  humanity,  as  he  had  been  for 
his  gallantry  in  attacking  them.  The  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  plundering  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town ; and  to  reward  their  merit,  he  distributed 
among  them  10,000  dollars,  which  had  been  sent  to  Porto 
Bello  for  the  payment  of  the  garrison,  a few  days  before 
the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  As  it  had 
never  been  the  intention  of  government  to  retain  Porto 
Bello,  which  from  its  unhealthiness  was  termed  by  the 
Spaniards  the  grave  of  the  new  world , the  admiral  di- 
rected the  cannon  found  in  the  castles  and  fort  to  be 
spiked  and  destroyed,  except  forty  pieces  of  brass  can- 
non, ten  field-pieces,  four  mortars,  and  eighteen  patte- 
raroes,  all  of  the  same  metal,  which  were  taken  on  board 
the  fleet  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value,  and  as 
trophies  of  his  victm*y.  The  fortifications  of  the  place 
were  then  blown  up,  and  completely  destroyed,  that  it 
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might  no  longer  afford  an  asylum  to  the  guarda  costas, 
whose  chief  point  of  rendezvous  it  was,  and  from  whence 
they  had  for  a series  of  years  annoyed  the  British  com- 
merce in  that  quarter  by  their  incessant  depredations. 
These  different  services  being  performed,  the  admiral 
sailed  from  Porto  Bello  on  the  13th  of  December,  and 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  in  safety  at  Jamaica. 

Having  refitted  his  ships,  Vernon,  anxious  of  an  op- 
portunity of  again  distinguishing  himself,  sailed  from 
Port  Royal  on  the  25th  of  February,  1740,  and  on  the 
1st  of  March  made  the  highlands  of  St.  Martha,  on  the 
Spanish  main,  from  whence  he  bore  away  for  Cartha- 
gena.  On  the  3rd  in  the  evening,  he  anchored  with  his 
squadron  before  the  town,  in  nine  fathom  water,  m the 
open  bay  called  Playa  Grande.  On  the  6th  he  began  a 
bombardment,  and  in  three  days  discharged  about  350 
bombs,  which  destroyed  several  edifices,  and  did  consi- 
derable damage  to  the  town  ; but  the  force  he  had  with 
him  being  inadequate  to  a regular  attack  of  the  place, 
he  bore  away  with  the  fleet  to  Porto  Bello.  ayin^ 
repaired  his  damages,  and  completed  the  water  of  his 
squadron,  the  next  object  of  his  attack  was  the  castle  of 
Chagre,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
a few  leagues  distant  from  Porto  Bello.  He  arrived  in 
the  river  Chagre  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  and  after- 
bombarding  the  castle  for  two  days,  it  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  the  fortifications  were  blown  up.  Ihe 
plate,  merchandise,  &c.  which  were  of  great  value,  were 
taken  on  board  the  squadron,  and  on  the  30th  the  admi- 
ral returned  to  Porto  Bello,  and  from  thence  to  Jamaica, 
where  the  fleet  lay  for  some  time  inactive,  being  in  want 


of  stores  and  supplies  from  Europe. 

The  easy  reduction  of  Porto  Bello  determined  the  govern- 
ment at  home  to  send  out  such  a reinforcement  to  the 
West  Indies  as  should  enable  admiral  Vernon  to  attack 
the  most  formidable  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
new  world.  A fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral  Sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  with  a proportionate  number  of  frigates,  and  a 
large  body  of  transports,  having  on  board  upwards  of 
10,000  land  forces,  were  accordingly  dispatched  from 
England  to  join  admiral  Vernon.  The  land  forces  were 
commanded  by  lord  Cathcart,  a nobleman  of  high  cha- 
racter, and  great  military  experience,  but  unhappily  lor 
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the  expectations  of  his  country,  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  command  devolved 
on  general  Wentworth,  an  officer  without  judgment,  ex- 
perience, or  authority,  and  utterly  unqualified  for  the 
important  post  of  a commander-in-chief.  This  armament 
joined  admiral  Vernon,  at  Jamaica,  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1741,  and  the  force  under  his  command  then  amounted 
to  thirty-one  sail  of  the  line. 

With  this  formidable  fleet,  the  most  powerful  that  had 
ever  been  collected  in  the  American  seas,  the  admiral 
sailed  from  Jamaica  on  the  28th  of  January.  His  first 
object  was  to  proceed  off  Port  Jjouis,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  inten- 
tions of  the  French  squadron,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
at  anchor  in  that  harbour,  and  against  which  the  admi- 
ral thought  it  necessary  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  he  had 
strong  reason  to  believe  the  disposition  of  the  French 
cabinet  was  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  12th  of  February  he  arrived  off  the  isle  of  Vache, 
about  two  leagues  from  Port  Louis,  where  he  learnt  that 
the  French  squadron  had  sailed  for  Europe,  being  greatly 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  a dreadful  mor- 
tality raging  in  their  fleet.  On  this  intelligence  it  was 
resolved  in  a council  of  war,  composed  of  admirals  Ver- 
non and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  and  generals  Wentworth 
and  Guise,  that  the  fleet,  after  having  taken  in  water 
and  wood  in  Tiberoon  bay,  should  proceed  from  thence 
directly  to  Carthagena,  on  which  place  they  resolved  to 
make  a vigorous  attack  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  fleet  anchored  on  the  4th  of  March  in  Playa 
Grande  bay,  where  Yernon  made  the  necessary  dispo- 
sitions for  landing  the  troops  and  conducting  the  attack, 
and  issued  his  instructions  to  the  rear-admiral  and 
captains  of  the  squadron.  On  the  9th,  the  admiral,  with 
his  own  division  and  that  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  followed 
by  all  the  transports,  got  under  weigh,  and  brought-to 
under  the  fort  of  Bocca  Chica,  which  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.  The  following  description  of 
Carthagena  will  probably  render  our  account  of  the 
operations  which  took  place  against  it  more  intelligible. 
Carthagena  la  Neuva,  or  New  Carthagena  (so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Carthagena  in  Old  Spain),  lies  south 
of  Jamaica,  on  the  continent  of  Spanish  America,  to  the 
east  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in  lat.  10°.  2G  N.  long.  75  W. 
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It  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1532,  and  in  about  eight 
years  became  a wealthy,  stately,  and  well-inhabited  city. 
It  has  one  of  the  noblest  basons  or  harbours  in  the 
world,  being  some  leagues  in  circumference,  and  land- 
locked on  all  sides.  The  entrance  is  defended  by  the 
strong  castle  of  Bocca  Chica,  and  three  lesser  forts. 
Between  this  harbour  and  the  town  are  two  necks  of 
land,  on  which  are  the  strong  fortresses  of  Castillo 
Grande,  and  fort  Manzanella,  which  defend  the  lesser 
harbour  that  runs  close  to  the  town.  There  is  likewise 
fort  St.  Lazar,  which  defends  the  town  on  the  land  side, 
and  though  the  sea  beats  against  the  town  walls,  there 
is  no  approaching  it  but  through  these  harbours,  the 
surf  is  so  violent.  The  first  successes  of  the  assailants 
promised  a speedy  and  honourable  termination  of  their 
enterprise.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  enemy  were  driven 
by  the  fire  of  the  shipping  from  the  forts  of  Chamba, 
St.  Jago,  and  St.  Philip,  which  mounted  in  all  forty 
guns,  and  in  the  evening*  a detachment  of  grenadiers 
was  landed,  who  took  possession  of  them.  The  next 
day  the  regiments  of  Harrison  and  Wentworth,  and  six 
regiments  of  mai'ines,  were  landed  without  opposition, 
and  by  the  15th  all  the  artillery  and  stores  of  the  army 
were  brought  on  shore.  The  following  day  the  general 
having  informed  the  admiral,  that  his  camp  was  much 
incommoded  by  the  enemy’s  fire  from  a fascine  battery 
on  the  west  shore  of  Barradera  side,  he  ordered  captains 
Watson  and  Boscawen,  having  under  them  captains 
Laws  and  Coats,  with  300  soldiers,  and  a detachment  of 
seamen,  to  destroy  it.  This  party  were  surprised  at 
their  landing  by  a masked  battery  of  five  guns,  which 
immediately  commenced  a heavy  fire  on  them,  but 
which  they  soon  obtained  possession  of.  From  thence 
they  proceeded  to  storm  the  battery  they  were  sent  to 
take,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  with 
very  inconsiderable  loss,  notwithstanding  it  mounted 
twenty  24-pounders,  and  was  defended  by  a proportion- 
ate number  of  men.  Having  spiked  the  cannon,  and 
destroyed  their  platforms  and  carriages,  the  detachment 
returned  with  some  prisoners  to  the  fleet.  Vernon  was 
so  pleased  with  the  spirit  and  boldness  evinced  by  the 
seamen  on  this  occasion,  that  he  gave  a reward  of  a 
dollar  to  each  common  man. 

This  success  proved  an  inexpressible  relief  to  the 
K 2 
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army,  and  the  general  began  to  bombard  the  castle  of 
Bocca  Chica,  against  which,  on  the  22od,  he  opened  a 
battery  of  twenty  24-pounders.  On  the  23rd,  commodore 
Lestock  was  ordered  in  with  five  ships  to  batter  the 
castle  on  the  west  side,  which  service  he  performed 
with  the  greatest  bravery,  though  exposed  to  a very  hot 
fire,  by  which  the  gallant  lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  captain 
of  the  Prince  Fredei'ic,  was  killed.  A tolerable  breach 
being  made  in  the  castle,  the  general  determined  to 
carry  it  by  assault,  and  accordingly  the  necessary  pre- 
parations were  made  for  that  purpose.  On  the  25th,  at 
midnight,  the  troops  marched  to  the  attack,  and  no 
sooner  entered  the  breach,  than  the  enemy,  to  their 
great  surpi-ise,  fled  from  the  castle  without  firing  a gun. 
Captain  Knowles,  of  the  Litchfield,  observing  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  of  the  Spaniards,  immediately  landed 
his  men,  and  stormed  fort  St.  Joseph,  the  garrison  of 
which  deserted  their  guns  with  like  precipitation. 

The  enemy,  alarmed  at  these  successes,  prepared  to 
sink  some  of  their  ships  in  the  channel,  leading  into  the 
inner  harbour,  in  order  to  prevent  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  British  fleet,  which  admiral  Vernon  perceiving, 
directed  the  seamen  to  board  and  take  possession  of  as 
many  of  them  as  they  could.  This  could  not  be  carried 
so  speedily  into  execution  but  that  the  Spaniards  had 
time  to  sink  the  Africa  and  the  Don  Carlos,  two  70  gun 
ships,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  St.  Philip  of  60  guns,  which 
blew  up.  The  seamen,  however,  boarded  and  took  the 
Gallicia  of  80  guns,  the  Spanish  admiral’s  ship,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  her  off*.  They  next  proceeded 
to  cut  the  boom  which  was  moored  across  the  channel  ; 
and  the  following  day  the  admiral,  with  several  of  the 
ships  of  war,  warped  into  the  inner  harbour.  Fortune 
continuing  to  favour  the  assailants,  the  Spaniards  aban- 
doned the  strong  fort  of  Castillo  Grande,  and  about  the 
same  time  deserted  fort  Manzanella,on  the  opposite  shore. 

After  surmounting  so  many  difficulties  with  such  faci- 
lity, and  forcing  the  narrow  channel,  defended  by  a 
strong  castle,  three  forts,  a boom,  four  ships  of  the  line, 
and  two  batteries,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  besiegers 
entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  ultimate 
success,  and  thought  that  little  remained  for  them  to  do, 
but  to  take  possession  of  Carthagena.  A ship  was  accord- 
ingly dispatched  to  England  with  intelligence  to  this 
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effect,  and  public  rejoicings  were  made  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  scarcely  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  re- 
ceived of  the  absolute  conquest  of  the  place.  Vernon 
was  undoubtedly  persuaded,  after  the  ease  with  which  he 
had  overcome  past  difficulties,  that  Carthagena  must 
inevitably  surrender;  but  in  this  instance  he  had  formed 
ms  opinion  too  hastily,  and  was  destined  to  experience 
the  severe  mortification  of  a repulse. 

In  the  early  part  of  April  the  troops  became  very  sickly, 
and  died  in  great  numbers  : but  what  was  most  prejudi- 
cial to  the  service,  no  good  understanding  subsisted 
between  the  general  and  the  admiral.  That  cordiality 
between  the  commanders-in-chief,  so  requisite  for  con- 
ducting with  success  the  conjoint  operations  of  a fleet 
and  an  army,  was  at  an  end  between  Vernon  and  Went- 
worth, and  each  seemed  more  anxious  for  the  disgrace 
of  his  rival,  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country. 
The  only  place  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  reduc- 
tion of  Carthagena  was  fort  St.  Lazar,  and  as  the  Spa- 
niards were  daily  throwing  up  new  works,  and  making 
all  possible  preparations  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity,  the  general,  who  was  severely  reproached  by 
Vernon  for  his  inactivity,  determined,  without  consulting 
the  admiral,  to  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
Generals  Blackeney  and  Wolf  protested  against  this  as 
a rash  and  fruitless  measure  ; and,  as  these  experienced 
officers  had  foretold,  the  enterprise  completely  failed,  and 
more  than  600  men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army,  were 
killed  in  the  attack. 

After  this  desperate  and  injudicious  attempt,  the  be- 
siegers gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reduce  the 
place  ; and  the  rainy  season  set  in  with  such  violence, 
as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  troops  to  live  on  shore.* 
They  were,  therefore,  re-embarked,  after  the  fleet  had 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bombard  the  town  ; and 
the  armament  returned  to  Jamaica,  having  lost,  in  the 
different  attacks  and  by  sickness,  upwards  of  3000  men. 

* The  heat  is  excessive  and  continual  at  Carthagena,  and  the  torrents 
of  water  that  are  incessantly  pouring  down,  from  May  to  November, 
have  this  singularity,  that  they  never  cool  the  air,  which  is  sometimes 
a little  moderated,  during  the" dry  season,  by  the  north-east  winds.  The 
night  is  as  hot  as  the  day.  Hence  the  inhabitants,  wasted  by  profuse 
perspiration,  have  the  pale  and  livid  appearance  of  sick  persons  ; all 
their  motions  are  languid  and  sluggish;  their  speech  is  soft  and  slow; 
and  their  words  generally  broken  and  interrupted.  Every  thing  rela- 
tive to  them  indicates  a relaxed  habit  of  body. 
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The  fortifications  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  were  destroyed,  under  the  directions  of  captains 
Knowles  and  Boscawen,  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
Spaniards  was  supposed  to  amount  to  half  a million 
sterling. 

The  fleet  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  19th  of  May;  and 
soon  after  the  admiral,  agreeable  to  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  ministry,  sent  commodore  Lestock  to 
Europe  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  homeward- 
bound  trade  under  his  convoy.  While  the  remaining 
ships  of  war  and  transports  were  refitting  at  Port  Royal, 
it  was  agreed  in  a council  of  war,  assembled  at  the  go- 
vernor’s house,  on  the  26tb  of  May,  that  an  attack  should 
be  made  on  the  island  of  Cuba;  and  Vernon,  anxious  to 
wipe  away  from  the  British  arms  the  stain  of  their  ill 
success  at  Carthagena,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
render  his  department  fit  for  service.  A supply  of  naval 
stores  from  England,  with  3000  recruits  for  the  army, 
enabled  the  expedition  to  sail  from  Jamaica  on  the  1st  of 
July.  The  force  under  Vernon  consisted  of  eight  ships 
of  the  line,  one  of  fifty  guns,  twelve  frigates,  fire-ships, 
and  small  vessels  of  war,  and  a fleet  of  forty  transports 
and  store-ships,  and  with  these  he  anchored  in  Walthen- 
ham  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  on  the 
18th  of  July.  The  following  day  the  troops  were  landed 
without  opposition,  and  encamped  in  a plentiful  country. 
Vernon,  with  his  usual  sanguine  disposition,  changed 
the  name  of  the  port  he  had  taken  possession  of  into 
Cumberland  harbour,  and  sent  a dispatch  to  England 
expressive  of  his  hopes,  that  the  whole  island  of  Cuba 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  British  forces. 

It  was  resolved,  in  a council  of  war,  that  the  troops 
should  march  over  land  to  St.  Jago,  a town  of  consider- 
able extent,  about  sixty  miles  from  Walthenham  bay, 
and  which  was  reported  to  be  wholly  defenceless  on  the 
land  side,  while  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  secured 
it  from  any  danger  of  an  attack  by  sea.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, of  moment  was  attempted  in  consequence  of  this 
resolution.  The  general  continued  inactive,  except  oc- 
casionally sending  out  a few  small  desultory  parties, 
which  rarely  met  with  any  enemy  to  oppose  them  : and 
at  length  informed  the  admiral,  that  he  feared  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  penetrate  to  St.  Jago  by  land. 
In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  troops  were 
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re-embarked  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  Jamaica. 

About  this  time  Vernon  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
then  secretary  of  state,  earnestly  soliciting-  to  be  recalled, 
and  requesting  as  the  only  favour  he  should  ask  of  the 
crown,  « that  his  conduct  in  the  expeditions  against  Car- 
thagena  and  Cuba  might  be  strictly  and  publicly  inquired 
into.  He  assured  the  duke,  that,  until  such  orders  should 
arrive,  he  would  forward  every  service  for  the  honour  of 
his  king  and  country  with  the  utmost  care  and  diligence; 
daily  praying  for  a deliverance  from  being  conjoined  to 
a gentleman,  whose  opinions  he  had  long  experienced  to 
be  more  changeable  than  the  moon,  though  he  had  en- 
deavoured, agreeable  to  his  orders,  to  maintain  the  most 
civil  correspondence  in  his  power  with  general  Went- 
worth.’ When  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Vernon  of  his  colleague,  which  posterity  has  not  reversed, 
can  it  excite  surprise  that  their  operations  should  have 
been  attended  with  so  little  success'?  or  can  we  hesitate 
where  to  attach  the  blame  of  their  miscarriage  ? 

A reinforcement  of  2000  marines,  with  two  ships  of  50 
guns  and  a frigate*  having  arrived  from  England  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1742,  Vernon  once  more  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes,  that  he  should  be  able  by  some  successful 
enterprise  to  obliterate  the  disgrace  of  the  two  former 
fruitless  expeditions.  After  frequent  councils  of  war, 
which  appear  to  have  been  held  too  often  for  the  good  of 
the  service,*  it  was  determined  to  land  at  Porto  Bello, 
and,  after  marching  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to 
attack  Panama,  a rich  town  situate  on  the  South  Sea, 
which  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  having  formerly  marched  across 
the  isthmus,  with  500  buccaneers,  had  taken  with  little 
difficulty.  Accordingly,  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made  for  the  expedition,  and  the  admiral  put  to  sea  about 
the  middle  of  March,  with  eight  sail  of  the  line,  five 
smaller  vessels,  and  forty  transports,  having  on  board 
3000  effective  men,  besides  a body  of  500  negroes,  raised 
for  the  expedition  by  general  Trelawney,  the  governor 
of  Jamaica,  who,  with  several  volunteers,  accompanied  it 
himself. 

* It  is  related  of  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  never  held 
a council  of  war  until  he  had  previously  determined  in  his  own  mind 
how  he  would  act ; and  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  council, 
he  invariably  adhered  to  his  own.  On  what  sound  judgment  this  method 
or  actinr  was  formed,  the  glorious  life  of  this  illustrious  general  can 
best  elucidate. 
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The  armament  arrived  at  Porto  Bello,  after  a tedious 
passage  of  three  weeks,  occasioned  by  contrary  winds  and 
tempestuous  seas.  The  Spaniards  on  the  appearance  of 
the  British  fleet  immediately  quitted  the  town  and  fled 
to  Panama,  so  that  the  troops  landed  without  opposition. 
Vernon  now  believed  that  something  decisive  might  be 
effected  against  the  enemy;  but  to  his  great  mortification 
he  learnt,  that  it  was  resolved  in  a council  of  war,  com- 
posed solely  of  land  officers,  to  give  up  the  enterprise ; 
and,  after  many  ineffectual  remonstrances,  he  was  obliged 
to  re-embark  the  troops  a very  few  days  after  they  were 
landed.  After  this  the  fleet  returned  again  to  Jamaica, 
and  nothing  of  consequence  occurred  during  the  subse- 
quent part  of  the  time  that  admiral  Vernon  held  the  chief 
command  on  that  station.  In  the  month  of  September  an 
order  arrived  at  Port  Royal  for  the  admiral  and  general 
to  return  home.  In  December  the  admiral  took  his  pas- 
sage in  the  Boyne  for  England,  and  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  Wentworth,  with  the  soldiers  that  survived. 

Before  the  departure  of  Vernon  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  addressed  the  secretary  of  state,  informing  him,  4 that 
he  could  not  be  insensible  how  great  a concern  the  dis- 
appointments in  the  several  expeditions  must  have  been 
to  his  majesty  ; but  begged  leave,  at  the  same  time,  to 
say,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  officers  and  men  that 
had  served  under  his  command,  that  no  part  of  the  dis- 
appointment was  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  sea  forces  ; 
nor  did  he  think  it  was  any  want  of  courage  or  inclination 
to  serve  his  majesty  in  the  land  forces;  but  that  this  un- 
happy event  was  principally  owing  to  the  command 
falling  into  the  hands  of  general  Wentworth,  who  had 
approved  himself  no  way  equal  t6  it.  And  though  the 
vice-admiral  pretended  to  little  experience  in  military 
affairs,  yet  it  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the  sole  command 
had  been  intrusted  to  him,  the  British  forces  would  have 
failed  in  neither  of  the  expeditions,  but  would  have 
made  themselves  masters  both  of  Carthagena  and  St. 
Jago,  and  with  the  loss  of  much  fewer  men  than  had 
died  through  the  imprudent  conduct  of  general  Went- 
worth.’ 'Though  there  is  doubtless  no  small  share  of 
vanity  and  self-confidence  in  this  vindication,  and  we  can- 
not allow  all  to  admiral  Vernon  that  he  lays  claim  to  him- 
self, yet  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  sole  command  of  the  armaments  above 
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alluded  to,  the  results  would  have  been  very  different, 
and  we  must  acquit  him  of  having1  in  the  slightest  degree 
contributed  to  their  failure.  Entick  (in  his  Naval  His- 
tory) asserts,  that  if  the  sole  command  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  admiral  Vernon,  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies  must  have  been  conquered 
by  the  British  forces:  but  the  opinion  of  this  writer  must 
be  received  with  some  caution,  when  we  consider  that 
his  work  was  dedicated  to  Vernon,  and  that  he  would 
naturally  incline  to  overrate  the  merits  of  the  commander 
to  whom  he  inscribed  his  labours.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  Entick’s  opinion  was  embraced  by  the 
nation  at  large,  and  Vernon’s  popularity  suffered  no  di- 
minution from  the  reverses  of  fortune  he  had  experienced 
while  acting  in  conjunction  with  general  Wentworth. 

After  his  return  to  England,  Vernon  continued  unem- 
ployed till  the  memorable  year  1745.  During  his  retire- 
ment, being  passed  over  in  a promotion  of  flag  officers, 
he  wrote  the  following  indignant  and  sarcastic  letter  to 
the  secretary,  which  is  so  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  so 
characteristic  of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  writer, 
that  we  need  offer  no  apology  for  inserting  it  here  : 

* N acton,  June  30,  1744. 

* Sir, — As  we  that  live  retired  in  the  country  often  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  information  we  derive  from  the 
newspapers  on  a market-day,  I did  not  so  early  observe 
the  advertisement  from  your  office  of  the  23rd  of  this 
month,  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  the 
right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
had  made  the  following  promotions  therein  mentioned, 
in  which  I could  not  but  perceive  there  was  no  mention 
of  my  name  amongst  the  flag  officers,  though  by  letters 
of  the  10th  instant  you  directed  to  me  as  vice-admiral 
of  the  red,  and,  by  their  lordships’  orders,  desired  my 
opinion  on  an  affair  of  his  majesty’s  service,  which  I 
very  honestly  gave  them,  as  I judged  most  conducive  to 
his  honour ; so  that  their  lordships  could  not  be  unin- 
formed that  I was  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

‘ Though  promotions  are  said  to  be  made  by  their  lord- 
ships’  orders,  yet  we  all  know  the  communication  of  his 
majesty’s  pleasure  must  come  from  the  first  lord  in  com- 
mission, from  whom  principally  his  majesty  is  supposed 
to  receive  his  information,  on  which  his  royal  orders 
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are  founded  ; and  as  it  is  a known  maxim  in  our  law, 
that  the  king-  can  do  no  wrong,  founded,  as  I apprehend, 
on  the  persuasion  that  the  crown  never  does  so  but  from 
the  misinformation  of  those  whose  respective  provinces 
are  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  particular  affairs  under 
their  care,  the  first  suggestion  that  naturally  occurs  to 
an  officer,  that  has  the  fullest  testimonies  in  his  custody 
of  having  happily  served  his  majesty  in  the  command  he 
was  intrusted  with,  to  his  royal  approbation,  is,  that 
your  first  commissioner  must  either  have  informed  his 
majesty  that  I was  dead,  or  have  laid  something  to  my 
charge  rendering  me  unfit  to  rise  in  my  rank  in  the 
royal  navy ; of  which  being  insensible  myself,  I desire 
their  lordships  would  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  what 
it  consists,  having,  both  in  action  and  advice,  always,  to 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  endeavoured  to  serve  our 
royal  master  with  a zeal  and  activity  becoming  a faithful 
and  loyal  subject,  and  having  hitherto  received  the 
public  approbation  of  your  board.  I confess,  at  my  time 
of  life,  a retirement  from  the  hurry  of  business,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  general  audit,  which  every  Christian  ought 
to  have  perpetually  in  his  mind,  is  what  cannot  but  be 
desirable,  and  might  rather  give  occasion  to  rejoice  than 
any  concern,  which  (I  thank  God)  it  does  very  little  ; 
yet,  that  I might  not  be  thought  by  any  one  to  have 
declined  the  public  service,  I have  thought  proper  to 
remind  their  lordships  I am  living,  and  have  (I  thank 
God)  the  same  honest  zeal  reigning  in  my  breast  that 
has  animated  me  on  all  occasions  to  approve  myself  a 
faithful  and  zealous  subject  and  servant  to  my  royal 
master : and  if  the  first  lord  commissioner,  Daniel,  earl 
of  Winchelsea,  has  represented  me  in  any  other  light 
to  my  royal  master,  he  has  acted  with  a degeneracy 
unbecoming  the  descendant  of  a noble  father,  whose 
memory  I reverence  and  esteem,  though  I have  no 
compliments  to  make  to  the  judgment  or  conduct  of  the 
son,  &c.  &c. 

‘ EDWARD  VERNON.’ 

To  Thomas  Corbett , Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

That  Vernon  was  passed  over  without  promotion,  as  he 
here  complains,  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  parsimo- 
nious manner  in  which  promotions  were  at  that  time 
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distributed,  than  to  any  intentional  neglect  of  that  gal- 
lant officer ; for  almost  ou  the  first  occasion  of  danger  we 
find  him  called  into  service,  and  intrusted  with  a com- 
mand of  the  highest  consequence.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1745,  he  was  promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  white, 
and  appointed  to  command  a squadron  of  observation  in 
the  North  Sea,  to  watch  the  equipments  of  the  French  at 
Dunkirk  and  elsewhere,  which  were  evidently  intended 
for  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain.  The  grandson  of 
James  II.,  encouraged  by  promises  of  support  from  the 
French  ministry,  and  allured  by  invitations  from  the 
disaffected  in  Scotland  and  England,  determined  to  make 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  and  at 
that  time  the  kingdom  with  the  utmost  consternation 
beheld  itself  on  the  point  of  being  invaded  by  a popish 
pretender,  supported  in  his  claims  by  the  power  of 
France.  At  such  a crisis  the  voice  of  the  nation  imperi- 
ously demanded  that  the  ablest  commanders  should  be 
called  into  service,  and  admiral  Vernon’s  appointment 
was  received  with  universal  approbation. 

In  August,  admiral  Vernon  had  his  flag  flying  on  board 
the  St.  George,  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  but  soon  after 
shifted  it  to  the  Norwich,  and  sailed  to  the  Downs,  to 
watch  the  French  armaments  in  the  opposite  ports. 

‘ This  period  of  his  command,’  says  Charnock,  ‘ was, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  his  whole  life  ; and  it 
is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  confess,  no  man  could 
have  been  more  diligent  or  more  successful  in  that  par- 
ticular service  to  which  the  necessities  of  his  country 
called  him.’ 

He  continued  in  this  station  till  the  1st  of  January, 
1746,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  disputes  with  the 
board  of  admiralty,  he  was  ordered  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners to  strike  his  flag,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  was  never  afterwards  employed  in  his  majesty’s 
service.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the 
disagreement  between  Vernon  and  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty. There  were  probably  faults  on  both  sides.  The 
naval  administration  of  that  period  was  feeh'e  and  im- 
becile, and  Vernon  was  not  a man  to  conceal  his  senti- 
ments. Constitutional  pride,  popular  favour,  and  the  self- 
consciousness  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  desert,  had  ren- 
dered Vernon  naturally  of  a lofty  disposition,  arrogant, 
unaccommodating.  He  submitted  to  his  compulsive 
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retirement  with  the  greatest  impatience,  and  published 
some  pamphlets  in  vindication  of  his  character.  In  these 
he  is  said  to  have  inserted  some  private  correspondence 
between  himself  and  the  board  of  admiralty,  the  publi- 
cation of  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  king,  that 
Vernon,  by  his  majesty’s  especial  command,  was  struck 
off  the  list  of  admirals.  This  happened  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1746,  and  he  was  never  afterwards  restored  to  his 
rank.  From  this  period  he  lived  almost  wholly  in  re- 
tirement, troubling  himself  but  seldom  with  public  affairs, 
except  in  attending  the  house  of  commons  as  member 
for  the  borough  of  Ipswich.  He  died  suddenly  at  his 
seat  at  Nacton,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1757, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  Vernon  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
words.  He  was  brave  and  courageous  to  an  excess;  his 
abilities  as  a seaman  were  of  the  first  class  ; and  as  a 
man,  his  honour  and  integrity  were  unsullied.  But  his 
temper  was  so  extremely  irritable,  that  he  was  often  led 
into  an  extravagance  of  conduct  which  justly  lessened 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired ; he  had  a high  opi- 
nion of  himself,  with  too  great  a contempt  for  the  talents 
of  others ; and  was  impatient  of  any  species  of  control. 
These  faults  were  considerably  increased  by  the  un- 
bounded and  almost  unexampled  popularity,  which,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  a long  life,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy.  Many  indications  of  this  popular  favour 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  numerous  * V ernon’s  heads’  which 
still  dangle  as  sign-boards  through  the  country ; but  in- 
dependent of  this  sort  of  fame,  his  memory  will  continue 
to  be  cherished  as  long  as  the  naval  glory  of  Britain  shall 
form  a theme  of  exultation  to  her  sons. 

Many  anecdotes  of  Vernon  still  circulate  in  the  navy, 
of  which  the  following  perhaps  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered. He  was  the  first  commander  who  introduced  the 
practice  of  diluting  the  allowance  of  spirits  served  out  to 
the  seamen  with  water,  and  the  celebrated  name  of  grog, 
which  the  mixed  beverage  obtained,  was  bestowed  on  it 
by  the  sailors,  from  the  nick  name  of  Old  Grog,  which 
they  had  given  the  admiral.  Among  other  singularities, 
Vernon  was  remarkable  for  his  inattention  to  dress. 
When  he  was  commander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station, 
Mr.  Barnaby,  the  captain  of  a bomb  ketch,  arrived  from 
England,  and,  as  was  customary,  proceeded  to  pay  a visit  of 
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ceremony  to  the  admiral.  This  officer,  who  was  as  remark- 
able for  his  attention  to  dress  asVernon  was  for  the  opposite 
fault,  had  equipped  himself  for  the  occasion  in  a suit  of 
silk,  or,  as  others  say,  of  velvet,  very  splendidly  laced. 
The  admiral,  as  was  common  with  him,  was  coarsely 
dressed  in  a very  ordinary  manner.  When  Mr.  Barnaby 
was  announced,  Vernon  rose  from  his  escritoire  with 
much  apparent  and  pretended  confusion,  and  hurrying1 
into  an  inner  apartment . put  on  a wig  of  ceremony, 
which  being  adjusted  with  pretended  haste  and  embar- 
rassment, he  advanced  towards  Mr.  Barnaby  with  great 
gravity,  and  desired  to  know  his  commands  ; the  latter 
informed  him,  with  much  precision  and  attention  to 
form,  ‘ that  he  had  the  honour  to  command  the  bomb 
vessel  which  had  just  arrived  from  England.’  Vernon, 
with  a ludicrous  and  grotesque  alteration  of  countenance, 
replied,  ‘ ’Gad  so,  Sir,  I really  took  you  for  a dancing 
master.’  It  appears,  however,  that  this  interview  did 
not  leave  any  ill  impression  on  Vernon’s  mind,  for  he 
afterwards  promoted  Mr.  Barnaby  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain. 


GEORGE  ANSON, 

LORD  ANSON,  BARON  OF  SOBERTON. 

1697— 17C2. 

Among  the  distinguished  commanders  who  have  contri- 
buted to  the  naval  glory  of  their  country,  there  are  few 
names  which  are  more  familiar  than  that  of  Anson.  His 
traditionary  fame  has  not  been  transmitted  by  the  re- 
collection of  his  victories — for  as  a naval  hero  he  has 
been  surpassed  by  many — nor  on  account  of  his  success- 
ful administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  but  chiefly 
from  the  literary  pleasure  which  has  been  enjoyed  by 
thousands,  in  reading  the  interesting  and  stirring  narra- 
tive of  his  voyages  round  the  world  * From  this  circum- 
stance it  is  probable  that  his  name  will  still  continue  to 

* This  well-known  narrative  was  written  by  Mr.  (afterwards  colonel) 
Robins,  an  engineer  officer  of  great  merit,  from  the  rough  outline  that 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  Walters,  the  chaplain  to  the  expe- 
dition. 
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be  more  familiar  with  the  many,  than  other  commanders 
whose  naval  successes  were  more  distinguished.  He  was 
the  second  and  youngest  son  of  William  Anson,  Esq.,  of 
Shugborough,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Colwick,  April  23rd,  1697 ; but  where  he 
received  his  education,  in  what  ship  he  first  went  to  sea, 
and  under  what  captain,  is  not  known.  But  whatever 
his  education  may  have  been,  and  under  whomsoever 
brought  up,  he  rose  by  his  own  exertions  and  good  con- 
duct to  the  height  of  his  profession — admiral  of  the  fleet, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  a privy  councillor,  and  a peer 
of  the  realm. 

In  1716,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  had  passed  the  ex- 
aminations which  rendered  him  eligible  for  a lieutenant’s 
commission,  and  was  serving  in  the  Hampshire  frigate, 
which  was  one  of  the  ships  sent  to  the  Baltic  in  this 
year,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris.  On  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  that  ship  he  obtained  an  acting 
order  as  lieutenant,  which  was  confirmed  at  home.  He 
was  made  a commander  in  the  year  1722,  and  appointed 
to  the  Weasel  sloop.  On  the  1st  of  February  1723,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  commanded 
far  some  time  the  Scarborough  man-of-war,  but  had  no 
opportunity  of  performing  any  services  of  importance. 
From  this  period  we  are  without  any  particulars  of  con- 
sequence relative  to  Mr.  Anson,  till  the  war  which 
ensued  with  Spain,  in  1739. 

For  a number  of  years,  during  the  pacific  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Spain  had  beheld  with  great 
jealousy  the  growing  commerce  and  increasing  naval 
consequence  of  England,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  possessions  in  South  America,  where  she 
was  most  vulnerable,  and  entertained  the  strongest  fears 
of  intrusion.  Anxious  to  monopolize  to  herself  the  whole 
commerce  and  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  vessels 
of  foreign  powers  were  forbid,  under  severe  penalties, 
to  approach  within  a certain  distance  of  the  coasts  of  her 
American  colonies ; and,  to  enforce  this  regulation,  the 
American  seas  were  filled  with  Spanish  cruisers,  under 
the  name  of  guarda  costas , which  committed  great  depre- 
dations on  the  commerce  of  the  British  nation,  and 
whose  enormities  at  length  attracted  the  attention  of 
parliament.  After  fruitless  representations  to  the  court 
of  Madrid  for  redress,  the  British  ministry  determined 
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on  hostilities,  and,  to  the  apparent  joy  of  the  nation, 
war  was  formally  declared  against  Spam.* 

On  this  event  taking  place,  it  was  immediately  de- 
termined by  the  ministry,  that  captain  Anson,  who  had 
for  some  time  commanded  the  Centurion  of  60  guns, 
should  be  employed  on  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  South  Seas.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
that  he  should  attack  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philip- 
pine islands,  and  a depot  of  immense  wealth ; but  this 
plan,  though  well  imagined,  was  laid  aside.  A considerable 
delay  attended  the  equipment  of  his  squadron,  so  that, 
though  he  received  his  commission  on  the  10th  of  January 
1740,  he  was  not  able  to  put  to  sea  till  the  18th  of  Septem- 
her,  by  which  means  the  Spanish  court  received  accurate 
intelligence  of  his  destination  and  force,  and  had  time 
to  advise  the  governors  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  Ame 
rica  of  the  intended  expedition. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  commodore  Anson 
sailed  from  Spithead,  in  the  Centurion  of  60  guns,  having 
under  his  command  the  Gloucester,  of  50  guns,  captain 
Norris;  the  Severn,  of  50  guns,  captain  Legg;  the 
Pearl,  of  40  guns;  captain  Mitchell;  the  Wager,  of  28 
guns,  captain  Kidd  ; the  Tryal  sloop,  captain  Murray  ; 
and  the  Anna  and  Industry  pinks,  victualling  tenders. 
This  fleet  had  470  marines  and  invalids  on  board,  who 
were  commanded  by  lieutenant-colonel  Cracherade,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  South  Seas,  to  distress  the  enemy  in 
that  quarter,  where  their  weakness  might  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  and  their 
wealth  would  enrich  those  concerned  in  the  enterprise. 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  commodore  anchored  at 
the  island  of  Madeira,  where  he  supplied  the  fleet  with 
fresh  provisions  and  wine,  and  sailed  from  thence  on  the 
3rd  of  November.  On  the  28th  he  crossed  the  equinoctial, 
and  on  the  21st  of  December  the  whole  squadron  came 
to  an  anchor  at  the  island  of  St.  Catherine’s.  Disease 
had  by  this  time  made  an  alarming  progress  in  the  fleet, 

* One  instance  of  their  cruelty  it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate  in 
this  place,  as  it  had  a very  material  effect  in  producing  the  war.  Cap- 
tain Jenkins,  a master  of  a Scotch  vessel,  being  rummaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  they  tore  off  part  of  his  ear,  and  bid  him  take  it  to  the 
English  king,  and  tell  him  that  they  would  serve  him  so,  if  they  had 
hint  in  their  power.  The  captain  being  examined  before  the  house 
of  commons,  was  asked  what  were  his  sentiments  when  thus  treated 
and  threatened  with  death  1 He  gallantly  replied,  that  he  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  God,  and  his  cause  to  his  country. 
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a..d  the  commodore's  first  care  was  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  the  sick.  Tents  were  erected  on  shore  for 
the  recovery  of  the  invalids,  of  whom  about  eighty  were 
from  the  Centurion,  aud  from  the  other  ships  nearly  as 
many,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  hands.  From 
what  had  been  related  by  former  voyagers,  Anson  was 
led  to  expect,  that  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  provisions,  which  might  easily 
be  obtained,  would  soon  recover  his  sick ; but  in  these 
particulars  he  was  greatly  deceived,  for  the  air  of  St. 
Catherine’s  proved  far  from  being  so  healthy  as  it  had 
been  represented,  and  the  conduct  of  the  governor  de- 
prived them  of  many  of  the  advantages  they  might 
have  obtained  from  the  refreshments  of  the  place 
The  ships  being  refitted,  and  their  stock  of  provisions 
and  water  replenished,  though  inadequately,  commodore 
Anson  left  the  island  of  St.  Catherine’s  on  the  18th  of 
January,  and  stood  to  the  southward.  As  they  might 
expect  a more  boisterous  climate  to  the  southward  than 
any  they  had  yet  experienced,  the  commodore,  as  a 
measure  of  necessary  prudence,  appointed  three  places 
of  rendezvous  for  the  squadron,  in  case  of  separation. 
Jhe  first  was  port  St.  Julian,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia- 
the  second,  the  island  of  Nostra  Senora  del  Socoro ; and 
the  third,  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South 
. * A few  days  after  their  departure  from  St.  Cathe- 
nne’s,  the  Pearl  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron, 
and  did  not  rejoin  it  till  near  a month  afterwards.  During 
her  absence  she  was  chased  by  five  Spanish  ships  of  war 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken,  owing  to  the  correct 
information  afforded  the  Spanish  admiral  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  governor  of  St.  Catherine’s,  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  so  to  disguise  his  ships,  that  the  Pearl 
mistook  them  for  the  British  squadron,  and  was  within 
gun-shot  of  the  Spanish  commander  before  they  dis- 
covered their  mistake  ; but,  by  superior  dexterity  in 
manoeuvring  the  ship,  happily  escaped. 

After  spending  some  time  at  port  St.  Julian,  the  squa- 
dron sailed  from  thence  on  the  27th  of  February  1741, 
and,  having  a continuance  of  favourable  weather,  it 
passed  the  straits  le  Maire  on  the  7th  of  March.  As  these 
straits  are  considered  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  they  flattered  themselves 
that  toe  greatest  difficulties  of  their  voyage  were  now 
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at  an  end,  and  that  they  had  nothing  before  them  but 
an  open  sea,  till  they  arrived  on  that  opulent  coast 
where  all  their  hopes  and  wishes  centred.  These  pleas- 
ing- ideas  were  encouraged  by  the  brightness  of  the  sky 
and  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  for  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  they  passed  through  the  straits,  though 
the  winter  in  that  quarter  was  rapidly  advancing,  yielded 
in  mildness  and  brilliance  to  none  they  had  witnessed 
since  their  departure  from  England. 

But  these  favourable  presages  were  soon  at  an  end, 
for  before  the  sternmost  ships  of  the  squadron  were  clear 
■of  the  straits,  the  serenity  of  the  sky  was  suddenly 
obscured,  and  all  the  indications  of  an  impending  storm 
appeared.  From  this  time,  during  a period  of  two 
months,  they  had  such  a succession  of  tempestuous 
weather  as  surprised  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
seamen  on  board,  and  obliged  them  to  confess,  that  what 
they  had  hitherto  called  storms  were  inconsiderable 
gales  compared  with  the  violence  of  these  winds.  During 
this  disastrous  period,  the  ships  suffered  the  most  serious 
damage  in  their  hulls,  masts,  and  rigging,  and,  to  add  to 
their  distresses,  the  scurvy  raged  dreadfully  in  the  fleet. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ravages  committed  by 
that  inveterate  malady  in  this  ill-fated  squadron,  when 
it  is  told,  that  in  the  space  of  one  month  the  Centurion 
lost  forty  three  men,  and  afterwards  the  mortality  went 
on  increasing,  and  the  disease  extended  itself  so  prodi- 
giously, that,  after  the  loss  of  above  two  hundred  men, 
they  could  not  at  last  muster  more  than  six  foremast 
men  in  a watch  capable  of  duty. 

Notwithstanding  these  distressing  circumstances,  which 
were  felt  with  equal  severity  on  board  the  other  ships, 
the  squadron  continued  for  a long  time  to  keep  together, 
and  resolutely  contended  against  the  storm.  But  the 
tempest  increasing  in  violence,  and  the  crews  of  the 
ships  being  much  weakened  by  sickness,  the  Pearl  and 
Severn  parted  from  the  squadron  on  the  10th  of  April, 
and,  discouraged  by  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  re- 
turned to  England.  On  the  25th  of  the  month,  the 
commodore  lost  sight  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  squa- 
dron, but  this  misfortune  by  no  means  prevented  him 
from  bravely  continuing  his  voyage.  After  suffering 
incredible  hardships,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  making 
his  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  and,  notwithstanding  it 
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was  the  general  opinion  of  all  on  board  that  none  had 
survived  the  tempest  but  themselves,  and  the  crew  was 
daily  diminishing  by  the  scurvy,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
to  the  first  place  of  rendezvous.  This  zeal  to  fulfil  his 
instructions  was  the  more  laudable,  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation  were  such  as  would  have  justified  him 
in  departing  from  his  orders.  Having  cruised  for  a 
fortnight  off  the  island  of  Nostra  Senora  del  Socoro, 
without  meeting  with  any  ships  of  the  squadron,  and 
despairing  of  seeing  them  again,  the  commodore  steered 
for  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  And  now,  as  if  for- 
tune was  not  weary  of  persecuting  them,  they  experi- 
enced a fresh  disaster.  On  the  28th  of  May  they  were 
actually  within  sight  of  the  desired  port,  but,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  mistook  the  island  for  a 
cloud,  and  imagining  themselves  considerably  to  the 
westward  of  their  course,  they  sailed  for  the  main  land 
of  Chili,  in  order  to  take  a new  departure.  By  this 
means  they  were  not  able  to  anchor  at  Juan  Fernandez 
till  the  11th  of  July,  and  lost  between  seventy  and  eighty 
of  their  men,  who  would  probably  have  been  saved  had 
they  kept  their  course  when  they  first  made  the  island. 
The  crew  of  the  Centurion  was  by  this  time  reduced  to 
so  deplorable  a condition,  that,  taking  all  the  watches 
together,  they  could  scarcely  muster  hands  enough  to 
work  the  ship  on  an  emergency,  including  the  officers, 
their  servants,  and  the  boys;  though  two  hundred  and 
odd  men  remained  alive,  out  of  between  four  and  five 
hundred,  who  had  passed  the  straits  le  Maire  but  three 
months  before,  almost  all  of  them  in  health  and  vigour. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
commodore  was  joined  by  the  Tryal  sloop,  and  some  time 
afterwards  by  the  Gloucester  and  Anna,  victualling  ten- 
der, all  which  vessels  had  been  proportionally  reduced  in 
their  number  of  men  by  the  scurvy.  The  Gloucester  indeed 
suffered  more  severely  than  the  other  ships,  for  though 
she  appeared  off  the  harbour  on  the  28th  of  June,  she  was 
kept  at  sea  by  contrary  winds  till  the  23rd  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  when  she  arrived  in  so  melancholy  a condi- 
tion, that  her  crew  was  reduced  to  fifty -six  men.  The 
necessary  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  recovery 
of  the  sick,  to  which  the  healthful  air  of  Juan  Fei*nandez, 
and  the  abundance  of  its  vegetable  productions,  greatly 
contributed.  This  island,  covered  with  perpetual  ver- 
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dure,  and  blessed  with  a mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
soon  produced  a visible  amendment  in  the  sick,  and 
checked  the  inveteracy  of  their  malady.  The  most  pru- 
dent measures  were  adopted  by  the  commodore  to  profit 
by  the  advantages  of  his  situation,  and  to  relieve  his 
enfeebled  and  debilitated  seamen.  For  this  purpose, 
tents  were  erected  on  shore  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  sick,  in  places  admirably  calculated  for  their  con- 
venience and  comfort,  and  the  island  furnished  antiscor- 
butic productions  in  great  abundance.  By  these  means 
most  of  the  invalids  recovered,  and  after  the  second  day 
not  more  than  ten  died  during  their  three  months’  con- 
tinuance on  the  island. 

The  commodore  having  recovered  his  men  and  refitted 
his  little  fleet,  despairing  of  being  joined  by  the  ships  of 
his  squadron  that  were  missing,  resolved  to  commence 
his  operations  against  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible. 
Accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  September,  a sail  appearing 
in  the  ofling,  he  weighed  anchor  and  stood  in  pursuit  of 
her ; but  losing  sight,  he  continued  his  cruise,  and  on 
the  12th  discovered  a sail  to  the  windward,  which  he 
soon  came  up  with  hnd  captured.  The  prize,  which  was 
about  450  tons  burden,  was  bound  from  Callao  in  Peru, 
to  Valparaiso  in  Chili,  and  had  on  board  a cargo  of  bale 
goods,  tobacco,  some  trunks  of  wrought  plate,  and  twen- 
ty-three chests  of  dollars,  each  weighing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  pounds  avoirdupois.  But  what  was  more  valu- 
able to  the  captoi’s,  and  by  which  their  future  plan  of 
operations  was  decided,  was  the  information  which  they 
obtained  from  their  prisoners.  They  learned  from  them 
the  miscarriage  of  the  Spanish  squadron  which  had  been 
sent  out  to  intercept  them,  and  farther  learnt,  that,  though 
an  embargo  had  been  laid  upon  all  the  shipping  in  the 
South  Seas,  in  the  month  of  May  preceding,  it  now  no 
longer  subsisted,  and  therefore  some  valuable  prizes 
might  probably  be  made  before  the  Spaniards  were 
sufficiently  alarmed  to  keep  in  port.  The  commodore 
on  this  information  returned  to  Juan  Fernandez,  and 
used  the  utmost  diligence  in  preparing  his  little  squa- 
dron for  sea. 

The  next  day  the  Tryal  sloop  was  dispatched  to  cruise 
off  Valparaiso  ; and  the  Anna  pink  being  deemed  inca- 
pable of  farther  service,  her  guns  were  taken  out,  and 
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mounted  on  board  the  prize,  and  the  command  of  her 
given  to  lieutenant  Saumarez.  The  Centurion  and  her 
prize,  the  Carmelo,  weighed  from  the  bay  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez on  the  19th  of  September,  leaving  the  Gloucester 
behind,  and  a few  days  after  were  joined  by  the  Tryal, 
which  during  her  cruise  had  taken  a valuable  prize. 
This  vessel  was  fitted  up  and  called  the  Tryal’s  Prize, 
the  men  were  transferred  to  her,  as  the  Tryal  was  no 
longer  in  a condition  to  be  navigated  with  safety,  and 
accordingly  was  condemned  and  burnt. 

The  commodore  now  proceeded  towards  Paita,  off  which 
place  the  Gloucester  was  ordered  to  cruise,  and  took  a 
prize,  but  of  small  value,  except  fifty  pounds  weight  in 
plate  and  specie.  On  the  12th  he  captured  another  prize, 
which  had  stopped  the  day  before  at  Paita,  to  take  in 
water  and  provisions,  and  from  an  Irishman  on  board 
this  vessel,  and  the  other  prisoners,  he  learnt  such  an 
account  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  town,  that  he  de- 
termined to  attack  it  without  loss  of  time.  They  were 
now  about  twelve  leagues  distant  from  it ; and  lest  the 
inhabitants  should  be  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ships,  and  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  removing  their 
valuable  effects,  the  commodore  resolved  to  attempt  the 
place  with  his  boats  only,  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Accordingly,  about  ten  o’clock  at  night, 
the  ships  being  then  within  five  leagues  of  the  place, 
lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Piercy)  Brett,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given,  put  off  with  fifty- 
eight  chosen  men  under  him,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  without  being  discovered  ; but  some  of  the 
people  belonging  to  a vessel  riding  at  anchor  there  per- 
ceived them,  and,  getting  into  their  boat,  rowed  towards 
the  fort,  and  so  alarmed  the  town.  Lights  were  now 
seen  moving  about,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  aware  of  their  approach.  On  this,  lieutenant 
Brett  encouraged  his  men  to  pull  briskly  up,  that  they 
might  give  the  enemy  as  little  time  as  possible  for  pre- 
paration. Some  shots  were  fired  at  the  boats  from  the 
fort,  but  without  success,  and  in  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour  from  the  first  landing,  and  with  no  other  loss 
than  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,  lieutenant  Brett 
and  his  party  became  masters  of  the  place.-  The  Spani- 
ards, unable  to  resist  the  desperate  efforts  of  British 
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valour,  fled  with  the  utmost  consternation  into  the  coun- 
try, leaving  their  valuable  effects  behind,  and  many 
of  them  flying-  half  naked.  The  sailors,  who  could  not 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  houses  of  the  fugitives, 
decked  themselves  out  in  rich  Spanish  habits,  which, 
contrasted  with  their  own  greasy  apparel,  made  so  gro- 
tesque an  appearance,  that  their  commander  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded  that  they  were  his  own  people. 

At  day-break  the  commodore  had  the  satisfaction  to 
behold  the  English  colours  flying  at  the  flag  staff  of  the 
fort,  by  which  he  knew  that  the  place  was  in  possession 
of  his  men,  and  standing  in  with  the  ships  came  to  an- 
chor in  the  afternoon,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  the  town.  The  sailors  were  now  busily  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  treasure,  and  removing  it  on 
board  the  ships  ; nor  did  they  meet  with  any  interrup- 
tion from  the  enemy,  though  vastly  superior  to  them  in 
number,  and  apparently  well  armed  and  disciplined. 
While  the  treasure  was  removing,  commodore  Anson 
made  various  overtures  to  treat  with  the  governor  for 
the  ransom  of  the  town  and  the  merchandise  it  contained, 
but  these  being  rejected  with  great  insolence,  when 
the  place  was  evacuated  he  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  The  treasure  taken  at 
Paita  amounted  to  upwards  of  £30,000.  sterling,  but  the 
loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  far  greater,  and  was  estimated 
at  a million  and  a half  of  dollars.  The  vessels  found  in  the 
harbour  were  destroyed,  except  the  Solidad,  the  largest 
and  best  ship,  which  the  commodore  kept,  and  appointed 
lieutenant  Hughes  of  the  Tryal  to  command  her. 

As  commodore  Anson  had  nobly  supported  the  charac- 
ter of  his  country  by  gallantry  and  enterprise,  so  he  gave 
the  enemy  an  example  of  humanity,  well  worthy  of  their 
imitation.  He  now  set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  collected 
from  the  various  prizes  before  mentioned,  whom  he  had 
treated  during  their  confinement  with  so  much  generosi 
ty  and  tenderness,  as  to  impress  them  with  the  strongest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  admiration. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  squadron  weighed  and 
put  to  sea,  and  two  days  after  were  joined  by  the  Glou- 
cester, which  had  taken  two  small  prizes,  the  one  laden 
with  wine,  and  about  £7,000.  in  money  and  plate;  the 
other,  with  a pretended  cargo  of  cotton,  but  in  reality 
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carrying  a quantity  of  doubloons  and  dollars,  to  the 

amount  of  nearly  £12,000. 

The  commodore  learnt  from  some  papers  on  board  a 
prize,  that  the  English  expedition  against  Carthageua 
had  failed ; and,  therefore,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  be 
reinforced  across  the  isthmus,  and  was  too  weak  to 
attack  Panama,  he  determined  to  steer  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  the  southern  parts  of  California,  or  to  the  ad- 
jacent coast  of  Mexico,  there  to  cruise  for  the  Manilla 
galleon,  which  he  knew  was  now  at  sea,  bound  for  the 
port  of  Acapulco.  The  force  under  the  commodore 
amounted  to  eight  vessels,  including  prizes  ; two  of  them 
sailing  so  badly  as  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
squadron,  they  were  ordered  to  be  cleared  of  the  most 
valuable  part  of  their  cargo  and  burnt,  as  was  a third 
soon  afterwards. 

The  squadron  being  in  want  of  water  the  commodore 
proceeded  to  the  island  of  Quibo.  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
where  he  supplied  his  ships  with  that  necessary  article, 
and  also  obtained  a large  quantity  of  turtle,  which 
proved  a great  refreshment  to  his  men.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  the  squadron  stood  from  Quibo  to  the  west- 
ward, but  owing  to  contrary  winds  and  other  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  did  not  get  into  the  track  of  the 
galleon  till  near  the  end  of  January.  The  prisoners  on 
board  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  that  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  galleon  to  arrive  at  Acapulco  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  propensity  of 
men  to  believe  whatever  flatters  their  wishes,  led  them 
to  credit  this  account ; but  having  cruised  for  some  days 
off  Acapulco  without  having  seen  the  object  of  their 
earnest  wishes,  the  commodore  resolved  to  send  a boat, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  to  see  if  the  Manilla  ship  was 
in  the  harbour,  in  order  that,  if  she  was  not  there,  they 
might  be  animated  by  the  prospect  of  her  capture  to 
continue  their  cruise  ; or,  if  she  was  arrived,  that  they 
might  be  at  liberty  to  consult  their  necessities,  or  act  as 
circumstances  should  render  most  advisable.  Accord- 
ingly a boat,  well-manned,  was  dispatched  from  the 
Centurion,  with  lieutenants  Denis  and  Scott,  to  cruise  off 
the  harbour  of  Acapulco,  for  information  respecting  the 
galleon  ; and  after  six  days’  absence  they  returned  with 
three  negro  prisoners,  whom  they  surprised  in  a canoe, 
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fishing  off  the  port.  From  these  men  the  commodore 
learnt,  that  the  galleon  arrived  at  Acapulco  on  the  9th  of 
January,  had  delivered  her  cargo,  and  was  taking  in 
her  lading  for  Manilla,  for  which  place  the  viceroy  had 
ordered  by  proclamation,  that  she  should  depart  on  the 
3rd  of  March. 

This  information  raised  the  spirit^  of  the  squadron  to 
a high  pitch,  and  particularly  as  the  Indians  seemed 
confident  that  the  Spaniards  had  no  suspicion  of  an  Eng- 
lish force  being  off  the  port,  and  consequently  would  not 
prevent  the  sailing  of  the  galleon  at  the  appointed  time. 
As  it  was  on  the  19th  of  February  that  the  boat  returned 
and  brought  the  above  intelligence,  the  commodore 
resolved  to  continue  the  greater  part  of  the  intermediate 
time  to  the  westward  of  Acapulco,  conceiving  that  in 
that  situation  there  would  be  less  danger  of  his  being 
seen  from  the  shore;  and  this  interval  he  employed  in 
making  such  an  arrangement  of  his  force  as  his  skill 
and  prudence  dictated.  On  the  1st  of  March,  the  com- 
modore made  the  high  lands  of  Acapulco,  and  the  squa 
dron  got  with  all  possible  expedition  into  the  stations 
prescribed  by  his  orders.  The  distribution  of  the  ships 
on  this  occasion,  both  for  intercepting  the  galleon,  and 
for  avoiding  a discovery  from  the  shore,  was  the  most 
judicious  that  could  have  been  conceived.  The  ships 
were  ranged  in  a circular  line,  at  three  leagues  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  the  whole  sweep  of  the  squadron, 
within  which  nothing  could  pass  undiscovered,  was  at 
least  twenty-four  leagues  in  extent ; and  to  render  this 
disposition  still  more  complete,  and  to  prevent  even  the 
possibility  of  the  galleon’s  escaping  in  the  night,  two 
cutters,  belonging  to  the  Centurion  and  Gloucester, 
were  manned  and  sent  in  shore,  and  commanded  to 
lie  all  day  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  leagues  from 
the  entrance  of  the  port,  where  by  reason  of  their  small- 
ness they  could  not  be  discerned ; but  in  the  night  they 
were  directed  to  stand  nearer  to  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
and,  as  the  light  of  the  morning  approached,  to  come 
back  to  their  stations. 

On  the  dawn  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of  the 
galleon,  every  one  was  eagerly  engaged  in  looking  out 
towards  Acapulco,  from  whence  neither  the  casual  duties 
on  board,  nor  the  calls  of  hunger,  could  easily  divert 
their  eyes:  but  that  and  the  three  succeeding  days 
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passed  in  a state  of  fruitless  expectation.  They  did  not, 
however,  yet  despair:  all  were  disposed  to  flatter  them- 
selves, that  some  unforeseen  accident  had  intervened, 
which  might  have  put  off  her  departure  for  a few  days ; 
and  suggestions  of  this  kind  occurred  in  great  plenty, 
and  were  eagerly  listened  to.  But  nearly  a month  being 
spent  in  this  state  of  anxious  suspense,  the  commodore 
began,  with  reason,  to  imagine,  that  he  was  discovered 
to  be  on  the  coast,  and  that  the  sailing  of  the  galleon 
would  of  course  be  deferred  until  the  ensuing  season. 
On  this  he  formed  a plan  for  attacking  the  town  of  Aca- 
pulco, and  making  himself  master  of  the  wished-for 
prize  in  the  harbour;  but  the  reduced  number  of  his 
men  rendered  this  scheme  impracticable  ; and  the  squa- 
dron being  at  length  in  great  want  of  water,  he  was 
obliged  to  steer  for  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  about 
thirty  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Acapulco,  where  he 
anchored  on  the  7th  of  April.  Lieutenant  Hughes,  in  a 
cutter  with  six  armed  men,  was  ordered  to  cruise  for  a 
few  days  longer  off  Acapulco,  in  the  forlorn  and  lingering 
hope,  that  the  Manilla  ship  might  yet  make  her  appear- 
ance, and  in  that  case  he  was  directed  to  join  the  com- 
modore with  all  possible  speed  ; but  the  galleon  not 
venturing  to  put  to  sea,  the  cutter  joined  the  squadron. 

The  crews  of  the  British  ships  were  by  this  time  so 
much  reduced  by  sickness,  that  their  united  numbers  did 
not  amount  to  the  full  complement  of  a fourth-rate  man- 
of-war.  The  commodore,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to 
destroy  his  prizes,  having  first  removed  their  cargoes, 
and  to  divide  their  people  between  his  two  remaining 
ships.  These  proceedings,  together  with  the  time  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  a necessary  supply  of  water,  detained 
them  near  a month  in  the  harbour  of  Chequetan  ; and 
the  commodore,  after  sending  some  prisoners  on  shore, 
resolved  to  give  up  for  the  present  all  hopes  of  intercept- 
ing the  galleon,  and  to  steer  immediately  for  the  river 
Canton,  in  China. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  he  took  his  departure  from  the 
coast  of  Mexico.  The  passage  proved  favourable  till  the 
beginning  of  June,  when  the  scurvy  broke  out  afresh  on 
board  both  ships,  and  threatened  to  renew  its  former  ra- 
vages. Encountering  severe  gales  of  wind,  and  with  a 
crew  reduced  to  sixteen  men  and  eleven  boys,  fit  for  duty 
the  Gloucester  became  in  so  crazy  and  disabled  a condr> 
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tion,  that  the  captain  and  her  officers  represented  to  the 
commodore  the  necessity  of  abandoning  her,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  her  above  water.  The  crew  were  ac- 
cordingly taken  on  board  the  Centurion,  together  with 
what  money,  goods,  and  stores,  could  be  saved,  and  the 

ship  was  burnt.  . . ... 

The  Centurion  was  the  only  ship  now  remaining  m the 
South  Seas,  of  a potent  squadron  that  had  passed  the 
straits  le  Maire.  But  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances 
the  constancy  and  unshaken  resolution  of  the  commo- 
dore never  forsook  him;  struggling  under  the  most 
formidable  difficulties  from  disease  and  reduction  of 
men,  and  commanding  a vessel  leaky  in  her  hull,  and 
materially  injured  in  her  masts,  rigging,  and  sails,  he 
set  an  example  to  the  crew  of  patience,  activity,  and 
benevolence,  cheerfully  sharing  with  the  healthy  the 
fatigues  and  hardships  of  the  service,  and  kindly  ad- 
ministering to  the  sick  all  the  relief  and  comfort  m 
his  power.  In  this  situation,  as  the  commander  of  a 
single  ship,  he  gave  a happy  earnest  to  his  country  of 
those  services  which  he  afterwards  performed,  when 
raised  to  a higher  station,  and  invested  with  a more 
important  command. 

The  Gloucester  was  destroyed  on  the  15th  of  August ; 
and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  Centurion  came 
to  an  anchor  at  Tinian,  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  in  a 
condition  nearly  as  deplorable  as  when  they  reached  Juan 
Fernandez,  so  that  had  the  ship  continued  much  longer 
at  sea,  the  whole  crew  must  inevitably  have  perished. 
Some  idea  may  Ije  formed  of  the  wretched  situation  of 
the  Centurion’s  company,  when  it  is  mentioned,  that  all 
the  hands  they  could  muster  capable  of  acting  upon  the 
greatest  emergencies,  including  likewise  some  negroes 
and  Indian  prisoners,  amounted  to  no  more  than  seventy- 
one  ; and  this  was  the  whole  force  that  could  be  collected, 
in  their  present  feeble  condition,  from  the  united  crews 
of  the  Centurion,  the  Gloucester,  and  the  Tryal,  which 
when  they  departed  from  England  were  manned  alto- 
gether with  nearly  a thousand  hands.  The  sick,  amount- 
ing in  number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  were 
brought  on  shore  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  the  com- 
modore himself  humanely  assisted  in  providing  every 
thing  for  their  accommodation.  Huts  and  tents  were 
erected  to  receive  them,  and  the  commodore  took  care  that 
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they  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  the  excellent 
vegetables  and  fruits  which  the  island  produced.  By 
these  means  the  sick  recovered  with  as  much  rapidity 
as,  under  similar  circumstances,  they  had  done  at  Juan 
Fernandez. 

But  whilst  Anson  was  employed  in  these  benevolent 
cares,  an  accident  occurred  which  had  nearly  brought 
the  expedition  to  an  unfortunate  termination.  In  a se- 
vere gale  of  wind  the  Centurion  parted  from  her  anchors, 
and  was  driven  to  sea,  leaving  behind  the  commodore 
with  many  other  officers,  and  a great  part  of  the  crew, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
persons.  The  weak  state  of  the  Centurion’s  crew,  the  bad 
condition  of  the  ship,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm,  led 
most  of  them  to  conclude  that  she  wTas  lost ; and  those  that 
believed  her  safe  had  scarcely  any  expectation  that  she 
would  ever  be  able  to  make  the  island  again.  In  either 
of  these  views,  their  situation  was  indeed  most  deplorable. 
They  were  at  least  six  hundred  leagues  from  Macao,  the 
nearest  amicable  port,  and  the  only  means  they  had  of 
transporting  themselves  thither  was  a Spanish  bark  of 
about  fifteen  tons,  which  they  had  seized  on  their  first  ar- 
rival, and  which  could  not  hold  even  a fourth  of  their 
number.  This  vessel  they  hauled  on  shore  and  sawed 
asunder,  to  lengthen  her  twelve  feet,  which  would  enlarge 
her  to  nearly  forty  tons  burthen,  and  enable  her  to  carry 
them  to  China.  Owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
the  commodore,  and  the  patience  and  industry  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  work  of  lengthening  the  bark  was  advancing 
rapidly,  when  to  their  great  joy  the  Centurion  was  de- 
scried in  the  offing,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  days. 
This  event  proved  full  as  satisfactory  to  the  distressed  on 
board  as  to  the  destitute  on  shore,  for  during  their 
absence  they  had  suffei'ed  incredible  hardships,  and  the 
ship  was  so  leaky,  that  they  could  scarcely  keep  her 
afloat  with  the  constant  use  of  all  their  pumps. 

The  commodore  now  resolved  to  stay  no  longer  at 
Tinian  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  his 
stock  of  water.  A second  gale  of  wind  drove  the  ship 
again  to  sea,  but  her  crew  was  considerably  stronger 
than  before,  and  also  animated  by  the  presence  of  their 
commander ; and  the  weather  soon  proving  favourable, 
she  returned  to  an  anchor  after  about  five  days’  absence. 

Having  completed  his  water,  and  laid  in  a large  quan- 
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tity  of  the  fruits  of  the  island,  the  commodore  took  his 
departure  from  Tinian,  and  steered  directly  for  Macao. 
On  the  5th  of  November  he  made  the  coast  of  China, 
without  having-  met  with  any  remarkable  occurrence  on 
his  passage  ; and  on  the  12th  anchored  in  the  road  of 
Macao.  The  Chinese,  a people  extremely  jealous  of 
strangers,  harassed  our  commodore  for  some  time  with 
every  species  of  vexation  and  delay,  but  his  firmness, 
joined  to  a certain  degree  of  conciliatory  conduct,  at 
length  succeeded  in  removing  all  difficulties  ; and  the 
Centurion  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  fitted  for  sea. 

No  way  discouraged  by  his  former  disasters,  the  com- 
modore determined  once  more  to  brave  the  storms  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  galleon,  and 
expecting  that,  instead  of  one  annual  ship  from  Aca- 
pulco, there  would  in  all  probability  be  two  this  year, 
since  by  being  on  their  coast  he  had  prevented  one  of 
them  from  putting  to  sea  the  preceding  season.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  cruise  for  these  returning  vessels 
off  cape  Espiritu  Santo,  which  is  the  first  land  they 
make  at  the  Philippine  islands;  and  the  better  to  conceal 
his  intentions,  lest  by  any  means  the  enemy  should 
become  acquainted  with  them,  he  gave  out  at  Macao  that 
he  was  bound  to  Batavia,  and  from  thence  to  England. 

On  the  10th  of  April  1743,  the  Centurion  sailed  from 
Macao,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  arrived  off  cape  Espiritu 
Santo,  their  intended  station.  Sensible  of  the  weakness 
of  his  crew,  and  that  their  success  must  in  a great  mea 
sure  depend  on  their  discipline  and  skill,  the  commodore 
ordered  them  to  be  exercised  almost  every  day  in  work- 
ing the  great  guns,  and  practising  the  use  of  small  arms. 
These  precautions  were  extremely  necessary,  as  it  was 
well  known  that  the  galleons  were  vessels  of  great  force, 
and  should  they  fall  in  with  two  of  them,  as  they  ar- 
dently wished  for,  the  contest  must  necessarily  be  severe, 
and  they  could  only  hope  for  victory  from  their  superior 
skill  in  the  management  of  their  ship  and  arms. 

As  the  month  of  June  advanced,  the  expectations  and 
impatience  of  the  commodore’s  people  daily  increased. 
No  better  idea  can  be  given  of  their  sanguine  eagerness 
at  this  time,  than  by  the  following  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  one  of  the  officers  : 

‘June  5th.  Begin  now  to  be  in  great  expectation, 
this  being  the  middle  of  June,  their  stvle. 

L 2 
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‘11th.  Begin  to  grow  impatient  at  not  seeing  the 
galleons. 

‘ 13th.  The  wind  having  blown  easterly  for  the  forty- 
eight  hours  past,  gives  us  great  expectations  of  seeing 
the  galleons  soon. 

‘ 15th.  Cruising  off  and  on,  and  looking  out  strictly. 

‘ 19th.  This  being  the  last  day  of  June,  N.  S.  the 
galleons,  if  they  arrive  at  all,  must  soon  appear.’ 

From  these  extracts  it  will  appear  how  entirely  the 
treasures  of  the  galleons  had  engrossed  their  thoughts, 
and  how  anxiously  they  passed  the  latter  part  of  their 
ci*uise,  when  the  certainty  of  the  arrival  of  those  vessels 
had  dwindled  down  to  a probability  only,  and  that  pro- 
bability became  each  hour  more  and  more  doubtful.  On 
the  20th  of  June,  however,  being  just  a month  after 
their  gaining  their  station,  they  were  relieved  from  this 
anxious  state  of  uncertainty,  for  at  sun-rise  they  dis- 
covered a sail  from  the  mast  head  in  the  S.  E.  quarter. 
On  the  communication  of  this  welcome  intelligence,  a 
general  burst  of  joy  ran  through  the  ship,  for  they  had 
no  doubt  but  this  was  one  of  the  galleons,  and  expected 
soon  to  descry  another.  The  commodore  instantly  stood 
towards  her,  and  at  half  an  hour  past  seven  they  were 
near  enough  to  see  her  from  the  Centurion’s  deck  ; at 
which  time  the  galleon  fired  a gun,  and  took  in  her  top- 
gallant sails.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a signal  to  her 
consort  to  hasten  up,  and  therefore  the  Centurion  fired 
a gun  to  leeward  to  amuse  her.  The  commodore  was 
surprised  to  find,  that  during  this  interval  the  galleon  did 
not  change  her  course,  but  continued  to  bear  down  upon 
him,  for  he  hardly  believed,  what  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  the  case,  that  she  knew  his  ship  to  be  the  Cen- 
turion, and  resolved  to  fight  him. 

An  action  commenced  between  the  two  ships  within 
pistol-shot,  which  was  maintained  by  the  galleon  with 
great  gallantry  for  an  hour  and  a half,  when  she  struck 
her  colours,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Brett, 
the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Centurion.  The  prize  was 
commanded  by  a Spanish  admiral,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  engagement,  and  the  treasure  on  board  amounted  to 
1,313,843  pieces  of  eight,  and  35,682  ounces  of  virgin 
silver  and  plate,  amounting  in  value  to  £313,000. 

Scarcely  had  the  galleon  struck  when  one  of  the 
lieutenants  came  hastily  to  Anson,  and  whispering  in 
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hi*  ear,  told  him  that  the  Centurion  was  dangerously  on 
fire  near  the  powder  room.  This  appalling*  information 
was  received  by  Anson  without  any  apparent  emotion, 
and  he  gave  his  directions  with  the  greatest  composure, 
desiring  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  alarm  the 
people,  or  to  throw  them  into  a state  of  confusion  ; by 
this  judicious  conduct  and  making  use  of  the  proper 
means,  the  fire  was  happily  extinguished.  The  com- 
modore proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  river 
Canton  with  his  prize,  where  he  became  again  involved 
in  a dispute  with  the  Chinese,  who  insisted  that  the 
Centurion  and  her  prize  should  pay  the  same  dues 
which  are  levied  on  trading  vessels  that  put  into  the 
ports  of  China;  but  commodore  Anson,  considering  this 
as  an  indignity  to  his  majesty’s  flag,  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  and  in  the  end  his  firmness  gained  the  point. 

Having  removed  the  treasure  into  his  own  ship,  the 
commodore  not  being  able  to  procure  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  people  to  navigate  her  to  England,  sold  the 
galleon  to  the  merchants  of  Macao,  for  6000  dollars,  a 
sum  far  less  than  her  value,  but  which  his  impatience 
to  get  to  sea  induced  him  to  accept.  The  Centurion 
sailed  from  Macao  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  arrived 
in  safety  at  Spithead  on  the  15th  of  May  following. 
That  the  signal  perils  which  had  so  often  threatened 
them  in  the  preceding  parts  of  their  voyage,  might 
pursue  them  to  the  very  last,  and  the  watchful  care  of 
Providence  be  farther  exercised  towards  them,  the  com- 
modore learnt  on  his  arrival,  that  there  was  a French 
fleet  of  considerable  force  cruising  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel  for  the  express  purpose  of  intercepting  him, 
which,  from  the  account  of  their  position,  he  found  the 
Centurion  had  run  through,  and  had  been  all  the  time 
concealed  from  them  by  a fog.  * Thus,’  to  use  the  words 
of  the  author  of  the  voyage,  ‘ was  this  expedition  ended, 
when  it  had  lasted  three  years  and  nine  months,  after 
having,  by  its  event,  strongly  evinced  this  important 
truth, — that  though  prudence,  intrepidity,  and  perse- 
verance united,  are  not  exempted  from  the  blows  of 
adverse  fortune,  yet  in  a long  series  of  transactions, 
they  usually  rise  superior  to  its  power,  and  in  the  end 
rarely  fail  of  proving  successful.’ 

The  commodore,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  met 
with  a most  flattering  reception  from  all  ra  iks  of  people, 
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and  eight  days  after  his  arrival  was  promoted  to  Hie 
rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  The  treasure  of  the 
galleon  was  drawn  in  triumph  through  the  city  of 
London,  in  thirty-two  waggons,  which  were  preceded  by 
a band  of  military  music,  playing  patriotic  airs,  and 
guarded  by  a detachment  of  the  officers  and  seamen  of 
the  Centurion. 

Soon  after  his  return  Anson  was  engaged  in  a dispute 
with  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  who  refused  to  con- 
firm lieutenant  Brett  in  the  rank  of  post-captain,  to 
which  the  commodore  had  appointed  him  in  the  river 
Canton,  when  he  himself  was  under  the  necessity  of 
visiting*  the  viceroy.  This  dispute  occasioned  Anson  not 
only  to  remain  some  time  unemployed,  but  caused  him 
to  decline  accepting  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  which, 
as  we  before  mentioned,  was  conferred  on  him  eight 
days  after  his  arrival.  In  December  1744  a very  ex- 
tensive change  took  place  in  the  administration,  when 
the  duke  of  Bedford  became  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  honoured  Anson  with  a seat  at  the  new  board. 
Anson  received  the  farther  satisfaction  of  having  his 
commission  to  Mr.  Brett  confirmed,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing April  he  obtained  two  steps  of  rank  at  once,  by 
being  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  white.  About  this 
time,  he  purchased  the  borough  of  Hedon,  in  Yorkshire, 
with  a part  of  the  spoils  of  his  expedition,  which  gave 
him  a seat  in  the  house  of  commons  until  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  peerage.  This  borough  continued  for 
many  years  to  be  represented,  on  his  nomination,  by 
officers  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  South  Seas. 

The  great  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  invested 
him  with  considerable  influence,  and  promotion  flowed 
rapidly  upon  him.  The  French  king,  having  resolved  to 
renew  his  efforts  against  our  colonies  in  America  and 
our  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  had  fitted  out  two 
squadrons  at  Brest,  which  were  intended  to  set  sail  at 
the  same  time.  The  English  ministry  determined  to 
intercept  these  squadrons,  and  appointed  vice-admiral 
Anson,  and  rear-admiral  Warren,  to  the  command  of 
fifteen  sail,  a sloop,  and  fire-ship.  This  fleet  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  April,  1747,  and  steered  their 
course  to  cape  Finisterre,  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia.  From 
some  delay,  the  squadron  under  the  command  of  Jon> 
quiere  only  sailed  at  this  time,  which  proved  fatal  to  him 
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and  his  convoy,  as  that  under  Anson  was  so  greatly 
superior.  The  English  fleet  had  been  cruising  about  for 
some  time,  between  Ushant  and  cape  Finisterre,  when 
on  the  3rd  of  May  they  discovered  the  enemy’s  squadron 
of  six  large  ships  of  war,  as  many  frigates,  and  four 
armed  vessels,  equipped  by  their  East  India  company, 
having  under  their  convoy  about  thirty  ships  laden  with 
merchandise.  Admiral  Anson  at  first  made  the  signal 
to  form  the  line  of  battle,  but  when  he  observed  that 
Jonquiere  was  manoeuvring  to  gain  time,  to  favour 
the  escape  of  the  convoy,  he  struck  his  signal  for  the 
line,  and  hoisted  one  for  a general  chase,  and  for  each 
ship  to  engage  as  she  could  get  up  and  close  with  the 
enemy.  This  brought  on  an  action,  in  which  the  French 
defended  themselves  with  great  bravery  for  three  hours, 
when  the  commodore  was  obliged  to  strike,  after  being 
dismasted ; the  rest  of  the  squadron  surrendered  soon 
after.  The  elegant  compliment  of  the  French  commo- 
dore, on  presenting  his  sword  to  the  conqueror,  deserves 
to  be  recorded — pointing  to  two  ships,  L’Invincible  and 
la  Gloire,  he  said,  * Sir,  you  have  vanquished  the  Invin- 
cible, and  Glory  follows  you.’ 

Admiral  Anson  returned  to  Portsmouth  with  the  cap- 
tured squadron,  and  upwards  of  £300,000  in  money,  which 
had  been  destined  to  pay  the  French  forces  in  America 
and  the  East  Indies. 

This  was  brought  to  London  in  twenty  waggons,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Bank  in  great  state.  For  these  repeated 
services  admiral  Anson  was  rewarded,  June  13th,  with  a 
peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  Anson,  baron  of  Soberton, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton  ; and  in  July  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

In  May,  174S,  he  was  farther  advanced  to  be  admiral 
of  the  blue,  and  appointed  to  command  the  squadron  that 
convoyed  George  II.  to  Holland,  and  ever  after  constantly 
had  the  honour  of  attending  the  king  on  his  going  abroad, 
and  on  his  return  to  England.  In  the  following  year 
lord  Anson  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
and  in  July  1751,  he  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
in  which  post  he  continued  (with  a very  short  interrup- 
tion) to  his  death.  He  was  likewise,  at  different  times, 
during  his  majesty’s  absence  in  Germany,  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1758,  being  then  admiral  of  the 
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white,  and  having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Royal 
George,  of  100  guns,  lord  Anson  sailed  from  Spithead, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  commanding  under  him,  with  twenty- 
two  sail  of  the  line,  and  a proportionate  number  of  fri- 
gates and  smaller  vessels ; and  by  cruising  continually 
before  the  port  of  Brest,  he  covered  the  descents  that 
were  made  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  commodore 
Howe,  at  St.  Maloes,  Cherburg,  &c.  Returning  to  port 
in  the  autumn  he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  duties 
of  his  high  station,  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  a 
series  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  crowned  his  ad- 
ministration. He  had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that 
under  no  previous  administration  had  the  honour  and 
character  of  the  British  navy  shone  with  more  conspicu- 
ous splendour.  The  fleets  of  France  were  confined  within 
her  ports,  or  if  they  put  to  sea  experienced  the  most 
humiliating  defeats  ; her  coasts  were  insulted  by  British 
squadrons,  which  made  repeated  descents,  plundering  her 
towns,  and  destroying  her  harbours  and  fortifications. 
Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  in  North  America  ; Goree,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  ; and  Pondicherry,  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  capitals  of  their  possessions  in  those  parts,  were  all 
subdued  by  the  efforts  of  British  valour.  In  short,  to  use 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  speaking  of  this  period,  ‘ the  Eng 
lish  were  victorious  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe/ 

The  last  service  performed  by  lord  Anson  at  sea  was 
the  convoying  to  England,  in  September  1761,  the  prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  the  betrothed 
queen  of  George  III.  On  his  return  from  this  service, 
his  lordship,  whose  health  had  been  on  the  decline,  was 
recommended  by  his  physicians  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
Bath  waters,  from  which  he  was  thought  to  have  received 
some  benefit;  but  soon  after  his  departure  from  thence 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a violent  indisposition,  and 
after  lingering  a few  days,  he  died  at  his  seat  at  Moore 
Park,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  6th  of  June,  1762.  His 
lordship  was  married,  in  1748,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  : the  lady  died  the  year 
preceding  him,  without  issue,  and  he  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  to  his  sister’s  son,  George  Adams,  Esq. 
No  man  had  a larger  share  of  good  fortune  than  lord  An- 
son, but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  few  men  deserved  it 
more ; and  his  successes  were  not  the  result  of  blind 
chance,  but  of  well-concerted  and  well-executed  designs. 
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As  an  officer  and  a man,  the  memory  of  lord  Anson  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  honour  and  respect.  As  an  officer, 
he  was  cool  and  steady  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  of 
an  enterprising  spirit,  yet  patient  under  difficulties,  perse- 
vering in  adverse  circumstances,  and  of  a courage  that 
no  dangers  could  dismay.  He  had  the  welfare  of  his 
country  truly  at  heart,  and  served  it  with  a zeal  that  has 
been  surpassed  by  none.  Among  the  many  services 
that  will  immortalize  his  name,  his  discreet  and  fortunate 
choice  of  his  officers  was  none  of  the  least,  as  will  readily 
be  allowed,  when  it  is  observed,  that  Sir  Charles  Saun- 
ders, captain  Philip  Saumarez,  Sir  Piercy  Brett,  Sir 
Peter  Denis,  and  lord  Keppel,  were  his  lieutenants  in 
the  Centurion.  As  a man,  he  was  warm  and  steady  in 
his  friendships,  and  particularly  careful  of  the  interests 
of  those  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  if  they 
continued  worthy  of  his  patronage.  In  his  disposition  he 
was  mild  and  unassuming,  and  could  boast  of  no  great 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  which  exposed  him  to  the 
artifices  of  gamesters,  and  caused  it  to  be  humorously 
observed  of  him,  ‘ that  though  lord  Anson  had  been  round 
the  world,  he  had  never  been  in  it.’  On  professional 
subjects,  his  judgment  was  quick  and  compi’ehensive  ; 
and  Chatham,  who  seldom  bestowed  praise  where  he  did 
not  think  it  due,  allowed  him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  of 
his  colleagues. 

During  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  navy,  it 
attained  a pitch  of  power  and  pre-eminence  to  which  it 
had  never  before  arrived : while  the  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  were  completely  humbled,  and  almost  annihilated, 
and  their  remaining  ships  were  shut  up  in  their  ports 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  He  was  the  principal 
means  of  improving  the  construction  of  the  ships  of  war, 
and  during  the  seven  years'  war  he  caused  ships  of  a 
larger  class  to  be  built,  and  greatly  increased  their  num- 
ber ; and  the  copper  sheathing,  which  was  an  important 
means  in  increasing  their  sailing,  was  introduced  under 
his  direction.  He  also  inti-oduced  many  beneficial  re- 
gulations respecting  promotions ; and  the  only  portion  of 
his  conduct  whilst  he  held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  which  is  deserving  of  censure,  is  the  pai’t 
which  he  must  have  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
leagues in  their  proceedings  against  the  unfortunate 
Byng. 
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THE  HONOURABLE  JOHN  BYNG. 

1704—1757. 

The  naval  supremacy  which  this  country  has  so  long  en- 
joyed,has  transmitted  the  belief  that  an  English  fleet  ought 
always  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  enemy;  and  that  com- 
mander who  avoids  an  engagement  or  is  unable  to  bring 
it  about,  or  who  after  a contest  can  only  oblige  the  ene- 
my to  withdraw,  is  sure  to  have  his  reputation  exposed 
to  popular  clamour  or  sacrificed  to  political  partisanship. 
The  life  of  Byng  is  an  unfortunate  illustration  of  this 
unreasonable  national  peculiarity ; and  now,  when  the 
facts  connected  with  his  sad  story  can  be  calmly  investi- 
gated, his  memory  ought  to  be  rescued  from  the  disgrace 
which  a vindictive  ministry,  in  two  administrations,  has 
attached  to  it,  in  subjecting  to  a coward’s  death  a com- 
mander, who  had  on  every  occasion  displayed  the  skill 
and  bravery  which  his  country  or  the  service  had  any 
just  right  to  expect. 

The  honourable  John  Byng  was  the  fourth  son  of  that 
distinguished  commander,  lord  viscount  Torrington.  He 
was  born  in  1704,  and  entered  the  navy  under  the  au- 
spices of  his  father  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  subordinate  stations  of  the  service,  he 
was,  in  1727,  appointed  captain  of  the  Greyhound  fri- 
gate, one  of  the  ships  at  that  time  employed  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. He  afterwards  served  in  vessels  of  a higher 
class,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfou^^ 
land,  and  to  the  command  in  chief  on  that  station. 

In  August  1745,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  was  appointed  to  the  important  and  confiden- 
tial command  of  a squadron  stationed  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  supplies 
from  being*  obtained  from  France  during  the  rebellion 
iii  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  a service  of  the 
highest  moment,  when  it  is  considered  that  half  Scot- 
land was  in  arms  to  support  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  in  the  person  of  the  grandson  of  James  II  , and 
nothing  but  the  want  of  adequate  assistance  from  France 
prevented  the  stability  of  the  throne  from  being  endan- 
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gered.  In  this  service  Byng  effectually  hindered  any 
supplies  of  consequence  from  being  thrown  into  Scotland , 
and  most  of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country  adhered 
to  their  allegiance.  He  was  afterwards  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  July,  1747,  was  advanced  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  On  the  5th  of  August  follow- 
ing, he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  admiral  Medley,  to 
the  command  in  chief,  and  continued  to  act  on  every 
possible  occasion  in  concert  with  the  Austrian  general ; 
confirming,  while  employed  on  the  above  service,  that 
character  which  he  had  before  acquired.  Nothing  re- 
markable, however,  occurred  to  him  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  ; nor  have  we  any  thing  farther  to 
record  until  hostilities  recommenced  with  France. 

In  Mav,  1748,  admiral  Byng  was  advanced  to  be  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red ; and,  in  1755,  he  succeeded  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke  in  the  command  of  the  squadron  which 
cruised  off  cape  Finisterre,  and  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  At 
the  end  of  this  year,  it  became  known  that  the  French 
were  making  considerable  naval  preparations  at  Toulon, 
and,  to  cover  their  real  design,  it  was  announced  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  a descent  upon  England.  In  the 
beginning  of  1756,  the  British  ministry  received  repeated 
information,  not  only  from  foreign  gazettes,  but  from 
English  ministers  and  consuls  residing  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  that  the  Toulon  squadron,  consisting  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a number  of  transports, 
and  provisions  for  two  months,  was  ready  to  put  to  sea; 
and  that  strong  bodies  of  troops  were  on  their  march 
from  different  parts  of  France  to  be  embarked.  Not- 
withstanding these  particulars  of  information  plainly 
indicated  that  Minorca  was  the  object  of  the  expedition  ; 
^nd  notwithstanding  the  repeated  remonstrances  of 
general  Blakeney,  the  deputy  governor,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  of  fort  St.  Philip  was  such,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withstand  the  formidable  force 
which  was  preparing  to  attack  him  ; these  remon- 
strances were  unattended  to  by  the  ministry,  and  they 
did  not  even  order  the  officers  belonging  to  the  garrison 
who  were  then  in  England  to  return  to  their  stations, 
until  the  French  were  ready  to  make  a descent  upon 
the  island.  This  intelligence  at  length  awakened  the 
ministry  as  if  from  a sleep,  and,  like  persons  suddenly 
awaking,  they  acted  with  hurry  and  precipitation. 
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Byng  was  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition  intended  for  the 
relief  of  St.  Philip.  The  force  assigned  to  him  was  un- 
equal to  the  service  ; it  consisted  of  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
poorly  manned,  and  unprovided  with  either  hospital  or 
fire-ship : he  was  besides  detained  one  month  at  Ports- 
mouth after  receiving  his  appointment  before  the  squa- 
dron could  be  got  ready  for  sea,  from  the  ships  being 
short  of  their  complement  of  men.  He  was  refused  a 
repeating  frigate,  though  he  failed  not  to  make  the 
strongest  representations  and  solicitations  on  that  head. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  there  were  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  his 
squadron,  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirteen  fri- 
gates ready  for  sea,  besides  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and 
nineteen  frigates  nearly  equipped.  It  appeared  as  if 
it  had  been  determined  to  send  him  out  with  an  inferior 
force.  He  was  an  officer  by  no  means  popular,  he  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  and  of  a haughty  manner ; but  no 
one  ever  accused  him  of  being  deficient  in  personal 
spirit,  and  that  intrepidity  necessary  to  form  a great 
commander;  yet  it  had  never  been  his  fortune  to  have 
met  with  any  of  those  brilliant  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing himself  which  would  have  established  his  fame 
above  the  malice  of  his  enemies:  nor  did  he  possess  that 
enthusiastic  respect  and  popular  adoration  which,  at 
times,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  the  best 
commanders  to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties. 

The  expedition  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  April  10,  1756, 
having  on  board  a regiment  of  soldiers  for  the  relief  of 
Gibraltar,  with  thirty  or  forty  officers  whose  regiments 
were  in  garrison  at  Minorca,  and  near  one  hundred 
recruits  as  a reinforcement  to  St.  Philip’s  fortress.  Even 
at  this  time  it  appeared,  from  the  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  admiral,  that  the  ministry  did  not 
anticipate  that  Minorca  was  to  be  the  object  of  attack, 
as  he  was  instructed  to  detach  a part  of  his  squadron, 
under  rear-admiral  West,  to  America,  if  he  should  learn 
on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar  that  the  French  fleet  had 
passed  through  the  straits.  But  this  uncertainty  was 
removed  on  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Gibraltar,  on 
the  2nd  of  May.  The  admiral  was  informed,  by  captain 
Edgecumbe,  that  the  French  armament,  commanded  by 
M.  de  la  Galissoniere,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
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line,  with  a great  number  of  transports,  having  on  board 
15,000  land  forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  made  a descent  on  the  island  of  Minorca, 
from  whence  he  (captain  Edgecumbe)  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  at  their  approach.  This  intelligence  the  ad- 
miral dispatched  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  on  the 
4th  of  May,  and  in  his  letter  he  expressed  his  belief  that 
he  should  be  unable  to  accomplish  the  relief  of  St.  Philip, 
and  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  who 
were  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  fort.  He 
complained  of  the  condition  of  his  ships — that  there  were 
no  magazines  at  Gibraltar  for  supplying  the  squadron 
with  necessaries — that  the  sailing  of  the  squadron  had 
been  too  long  delayed,  and,  therefore,  that  he  had  lost  the 
opportunity  of  preventing  the  landing  of  the  French 
army,  which,  with  the  limited  force  under  his  command, 
was  the  only  chance  which  he  ever  could  have  had  of 
relieving  Minorca;  and  that  now  fort  St.  Philip  could 
not  be  succoured  without  a land  force  sufficient  to 
raise  the  siege.  He,  besides,  signified  his  opinion,  even 
if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  it  would  be  very  impo- 
litic to  throw  any  men  into  St.  Philip’s  castle,  as  it 
would  only  add  to  the  number  that  must  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  These  unpleasant  reflections  were 
supposed  to  have  irritated  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
and  to  have  led  them  thus  early  to  take  measures  to 
transfer  any  blame  from  themselves  to  the  officer  who 
had  presumed  to  complain  of  their  conduct. 

At  Gibraltar  admiral  Byng  was  reinforced  by  captain 
Edgecumbe  with  a ship  of  60  guns,  one  of  50  guns,  two 
frigates,  and  a sloop,  without  which  addition  to  his 
squadron  be  would  have  been  unable  to  face  the  French 
fleet,  every  ship  of  which  was  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  equipment,  just  out  of  port,  consequently  clean,  and 
all  of  them  prime  sailers.  The  English  fleet  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  on  the  8th  of  May,  but  unfortunately  the  pas- 
sage was  so  retarded  by  contrary  winds  and  calms,  that 
it  did  not  make  Minorca  until  the  18th.  On  the  following 
day  the  admiral  sent  his  frigates  ahead  to  reconnoitre 
the  harbour  of  Mahon,  and  to  open,  if  possible,  a com 
munication  with  the  besieged  garrison.  When  the  fri- 
gates had  approached  within  a league  of  the  harbour, 
this  was  found  impracticable  ; and  the  enemy’s  fleet 
appearing  at  this  time,  he  recalled  the  frigates,  and  made 
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a signal  for  his  ships  to  stand  towards  the  enemy.  The 
admiral  manoeuvred  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  action,  but  without  success. 
On  the  20th,  in  the  morning,  the  weather  was  so  ex- 
tremely hazy,  that  the  French  fleet  could  not  be  seen  ; 
but  cleaving  up  towards  noon,  they  were  again  discovered  ; 
and  about  two  in  the  afternoon  both  fleets  had  formed 
their  line  of  battle.  The  French  squadron  consisted  of 
twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  carrying  to- 
gether 976  guns  and  9550  men,  and  commanded  by  M. 
la  Galissoniere  ; that  of  admiral  Byng,  of  thirteen  sail  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  and  a sloop  of  war,  carrying  to- 
gether 948  guns  and  7035  men  ; but,  from  a point  of  ho- 
nour, he  ordered  the  Deptford  to  quit  the  line,  so  as  not 
to  engage  the  enemy  with  superior  numbers. 

The  British  admiral  having  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
made  the  signal  for  his  ships  to  lead  large,  and  to  bear 
down  and  engage  the  opponent  that  fell  to  their  lot.  The 
van,  commanded  by  rear-admiral  West,  soon  closed  with 
the  enemy ; that  gallant  officer  began  the  action  with 
great  bravery  and  judgment,  and  in  a little  time  forced 
one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  to  quit  the  line.  As  Byng  was 
bearing  down  to  engage  the  enemy,  the  Intrepid,  one  of 
the  ships  ahead  of  him,  unfortunately  had  her  fore- 
top-mast shot  away,  and  became  unmanageable,  which 
threw  the  ships  astern  into  some  confusion,  and  occa- 
sioned a great  space  between  the  van  and  rear  of  the 
British  line,  leaving  rear-admiral  West’s  division  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  almost  the  whole  French  line.  The 
smoke  prevented  admiral  Byng  from  seeing  for  some 
minutes  the  situation  of  his  van,  but  so  soon  as  it  was 
observed  he  ordered  the  Chesterfield  to  lay  by  the  In- 
trepid, and  the  Deptford  to  supply  the  Intrepid’s  place 
in  the  line,  and  the  ships  ahead  to  make  sail  to  assist 
the  rear-admiral  and  to  get  into  close  action.  On  observ- 
ing this  movement  the  enemy  edged  away  constantly, 
and  as  they  outsailed  the  English  fleet  they  never  would 
permit  it  to  close  with  them,  but  confined  their  efforts 
to  destroying  the  rigging.  When  Galissoniere  observed 
that  the  English  fleet  was  gaining  upon  him,  he  grew 
sick  of  the  action,  and  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening 
bore  away  with  his  whole  squadron.  The  English  fleet 
gave  chase,  but  the  superior  sailing  of  the  enemy  pre- 
vented Admiral  Byng  from  being  able  to  bring  them 


again  into  action  that  night.  He,  therefore,  brought-to 
about  eight  o’clock  to  join  the  Intrepid,  and  to  refit  the 
squadron  during  the  night,  so  as  to  be  in  a condition  to 
renew  the  action.  In  the  morning  the  enemy  was  not 
to  be  seen,  though  the  English  squadron  continued  to 
lay-to,  port  Mahon  being  distant  about  ten  leagues. 
Cruisers  were  sent  to  look  out  for  the  Chesterfield  and 
Intrepid,  which  joined  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  squadron,  it  was  found  that 
the  Captain,  Intrepid,  and  Defiance  (which  latter  had 
lost  her  captain)  were  so  much  damaged  in  their  masts 
and  rigging,  as  to  be  unfit  to  keep  the  sea  with  any  de- 
gree of  safety;  and  also  that  the  crews  in  general  were 
very  sickly;  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  without  any 
vessel  which  could  be  converted  into  an  hospital.*  Under 
these  circumstances  the  admiral  called  a council  of  war, 
to  which  he  desired  the  attendance  of  the  following  offi- 
cers of  the  army — general  Stuart,  lord  Effingham,  lord 
Bertie,  and  colonel  Cornwallis.  The  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  council  of  war  w*as,  that  the  relief  of  Minorca  was 
impracticable,  and  that  considering  the  disabled  condi- 
tion of  the  fleet,  and  the  danger  which  threatened  Gib- 
raltar, it  should  sail  there  to  refit,  and  to  be  at  hand  to 
protect  that  fortress.  In  consequence  of  these  resolutions, 
the  fleet  steered  for  Gibraltar,  and  anchored  in  the  bay 
on  the  19th  of  June.  Here  admiral  Byng*  found  a rein- 
forcement of  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  a 50  gun  ship,  and 
prepared  to  put  to  sea  again  with  all  possible  expedition. 

The  French  account  of  this  action  was  the  first  intel- 
ligence that  reached  England  : it  claimed  the  advantage 
to  the  French  fleet,  and  stated  that  the  English  had 
appeared  unwilling  to  fight, — that  the  engagement  had 
not  been  general,— that  night  had  separated  them,  and 
that  on  the  following  morning,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
admiral,  the  English  fleet  had  disappeared.  This  intel- 
ligence was  industriously  circulated,  and  the  public 
indignation  was  thereby  excited ; and  at  this  day  it 
could  scarcely  be  believed,  if  it  were  not  an  official  histo- 

* The  loss  sustained  by  the  opposite  fleets  in  this  encounter  was 
nearly  equal.  On  board  the  British  fleet  43  were  killed,  and  168 
wounded;  the  French  had  38  killed,  and  180  wounded.  It  was  re- 
marked, however,  afterwards,  to  the  admiral’s  disadvantage,  that  on 
board  the  Rarailies,  his  flag  ship,  none  were  killed  or  wounded  ; but 
this  applied  equally  to  five  other  of  his  ships  of  the  line,  and  also  tc 
five  of  the  French. 
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rical  fact,  that  immediately  on  the  strength  of  the  above 
vapouring  account  from  the  enemy’s  admiral,  and  with- 
out waiting  to  receive  admiral  Byng’s  dispatches,*  the 
ministry  appointed  admiral  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and 
admiral  Saunders,  June  16th,  to  supersede  admirals 
Byng  and  West,  and  to  place  them  under  arrest  and 
send  them  home  as  prisoners  to  England.  This  feverish 
and  unusual  haste  was  at  once  Byng’s  condemnation, 
and  it  had  that  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  Hawke  and 
Saunders  landed  at  Gibraltar  on  the  3rd  of  July,  Byng 
and  the  other  officers  were  sent  home  on  the  9th,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  26th  of  July.  Byng  was 
immediately  placed  under  strict  confinement,  and  every 
indignity  was  shewn  to  him.f 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  rigorous  measures 
which  were  determined  to  be  adopted  against  this  un- 
fortunate commander,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention, 
that  orders  had  not  only  been  dispatched  to  all  the  ports 
where  it  was  probable  he  might  arrive,  to  put  him  im- 
mediately under  a close  arrest,  but  this  order,  to  give  it 
publicity,  was  inserted  in  the  gazette.  ‘ All  the  little 
attorneys  on  the  circuit,’ says  Walpole,  ‘contributed  to 
blow  up  the  flame  against  the  admiral,  at  the  same  time 
directing  its  light  from  the  original  criminals.  If  the 
clamours  of  the  people  rose,  so  did  the  terrors  of  the 
administration  ; and  the  very  first  effects  of  their  fear 
shewed  that,  if  they  had  neglected  Minorca,  they  were 
at  least  prepared  to  transfer  the  guilt  to  others.’  From 
Portsmouth  he  was  sent  to  Greenwich  to  await  his  trial, 
and  on  his  arrival  there, Townsend,  the  governor,  caused 
the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined  to  be  strongly 
secured;  he  was  guarded  with  extraordinary  vigilance  ; 
and  these  circumstances  were  industriously  made  known, 
as  if  to  convey  an  insinuation,  that  the  greatest  precau- 
tions were  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape  from  justice, 
and  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  unwary  that  the 
admiral  himself  was  afraid  to  meet  the  injured  counte- 

* It  is  believed  the  admiral’s  dispatches  were  received  on  the  16th, 
the  day  on  which  the  two  admirals  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to  super- 
sede and  place  him  under  arrest,  but  they  were  not  published  until 
the  26th  of  June,  and  then  not  as  written  by  Byng,  but  with  omis- 
sions and  interpolations  to  suit  the  views  of  his  enemies. 

t On  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth  his  younger  brother,  colonel  E. 
Byng,  hastened  down  -to  meet  him,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  abuse 
which  he  every  where  met  with,  that  he  fell  alarmingly  ill  at  the 
sight  of  the  admiral,  and  died  on  the  following  day  in  convulsions. 
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nances  of  his  countrymen.  Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  the  truth.  Byng  was  so  far  from  conceiving 
himself  criminal  in  the  least  degree,  that  he  persisted  in 
declaring  that  he  had  beat  the  French  and  obliged  them 
to  put  into  port,  and  that  he  wished  for  nothing  with  so 
much  anxiety  as  the  commencement  of  his  trial,  con- 
sidering it  as  the  termination  of  his  sufferings,  and  of 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  which  had  been  displayed 
with  such  uncommon  inveteracy  against  him.  Every 
action  of  his  mind  indicated  an  innate  conviction  that 
he  went  to  a certain  and  most  honourable  acquittal, 
when,  in  the  month  of  December,  he  was  removed  back 
to  Portsmouth,  with  the  same  parade  of  guards  and 
attention  to  his  safe  custody  as  had  been  displayed  when 
he  was  conveyed  to  Greenwich. 

The  court-martial  appointed  to  try  him  assembled  on 
board  the  St.  George,  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1756,  and  held  every  day  afterwards, 
Sundays  excepted,  till  the  27th  of  January,  1757,  inclu- 
sive, and  was  composed  of  the  following  members  : 

President : 

Vice-admiral  Thomas  Smith.* 

Rear- A dmirals : 

Francis  Holbourne,  Harry  Norris. 

Thomas  Broderick, 

Captains : 

Charles  Holmes,  Francis  Geary, 

William  Boys,  John  Moore, 

John  Simcoe,  James  Douglas, 

John  Bentley,  Hon.  Augustus  Keppel. 

Peter  Denis, 

The  charges  against  him  were  seventeen  in  number, 
and  the  court  agreed  upon  thirty-seven  resolutions,  of 
which  the  last  five  imputed  blame  to  Byng.  The  prin- 


* Admiral  Smith  was  generally  known  in  the  navy  by  the  name  of 
Tom  of  Ten  Thousand.  He  was  indebted  for  his  promotion  to  the 
following  circumstances:  When  he  was  a lieutenant  on  board  the 
Gosport,  in  Plymouth  sound,  and  her  captain  was  on  shore,  Mr. 
Smith  directed  a shot  to  be  fired  at  a French  frigate,  which,  on  passing, 
had  neglected  to  pay  the  usual  compliment  to  the  flag.  The  French 
captain  considering  this  as  an  insult  offered  to  his  colours,  lodged  a 
complaint  against  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  tried  by  a court-martial,  and 
sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service.  His  spirited  conduct  was, 
however,  so  much  approved  of  by  hi3  sovereign  and  the  nation  at 
large,  that  he  was  the  next  day  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a post- 
captain, without  passing  through  the  intermediate  station  of  a master 
and  commander. 
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cipal  being,  that,  during  the  engagement,  he  did  mot 
do  his  utmost  to  take,  seize,  and  destroy,  the  ships  of  the 
French  king,  and  assist  such  of  his  ships  as  were  engaged.’ 

The  court-martial  thereupon  came  to  a resolution, 
that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  12th  article  * of  the  act 
2 George  II.,  which  positively  prescribes  death,  without 
any  alternative  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  under 
any  circumstances : the  court  did  therefore  unanimously 
adjudge  the  said  admiral  Byng  to  be  shot,  at  such  time, 
and  on  board  such  ship,  as  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  admiralty  should  direct.  But  as  it  appeared  from 
the  evidence  of  lord  Robert  Bertie,  lieutenant-colonel 
Smith,  captain  Gardiner,  and  other  officers  of  the  ship, 
who  were  near  the  person  of  the  admiral,  that  they  did 
not  perceive  any  backwardness  in  him  during  the  action, 
or  any  marks  of  fear  or  confusion,  either  from  his  counte- 
nance or  behaviour,  but  that  he  seemed  to  give  his 
orders  coolly  and  distinctly,  and  did  not  seem  wanting- 
in  personal  courage,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the 
court  did  not  believe  that  his  misconduct  arose  either 
from  cowardice  or  disaffection  ; and  did  therefore  unani- 
mously think  it  their  duty  most  earnestly  to  recommend 
him  as  a proper  object  for  mercy. 

When  the  court-martial  transmitted  a copy  of  their 
proceedings  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  they  likewise  sent 
their  lordships  a letter,  which  concluded  in  these  terms : 
— ‘ We  cannot  help  laying  the  distresses  of  our  minds 
before  your  lordships  on  this  occasion,  in  finding  our- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  condemning  a man  to 
death,  from  the  great  severity  of  the  12th  article  of  war, 
part  of  which  he  falls  under,  and  which  admits  of  no 
mitigation,  even  if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  an 
error  in  judgment ; and  therefore,  for  our  own  con- 
sciences’ sake,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  we 
pray  your  lordships,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to 
recommend  him  to  his  majesty’s  clemency.’ 

In  consequence  of  this  representation,  and  other  appli- 
cations in  behalf  of  admiral  Byng,  the  king  was  pleased 

* Article  12.— Every  person  in  the  fleet,  who,  through  cowardice, 
negligence,  or  disaffection,  shall,  in  time  of  action,  withdraw,  or  keep 
back,  or  not  come  into  the  fight  or  engagement,  or  shall  not  do  his 
utmost  to  take  or  destroy  every  ship  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
engage,  and  to  assist  and  relieve  all  and  every  of  his  majesty  s snips, 
or  those  of  his  allies,  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  assist  or  relieve, 
every  such  person  so  offending  and  being  convicted  thereof  by  the 
sentence  of  a court-martial,  shall  suffer  death. 
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to  refer  the  legality  of  his  sentence  to  the  consideration 
of  the  twelve  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  sentence  was  legal.  This  being  transmitted  to 
the  board  of  admiralty,  a warrant  was  signed  for  carry- 
ing the  sentence  into  execution.  Two  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners refused  to  concurin  this  proceeding — admirals 
West  and  Forbes.  Admiral  West  resigned  his  seat  at  the 
board,  and  also  the  command  of  a squadron  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed ; and  declared  his  determination  to 
refuse  to  serve  on  terms  which  could  subject  an  officer 
to  the  treatment  shewn  to  admiral  Byng  : and  admiral 
Forbes  assigned  the  following  manly  and  conscientious 
reasons : 

« It  may  be  thought  great  presumption  in  me  to  differ 
from  so  great  authority  as  that  of  the  twelve  judges  ; but 
when  a man  is  called  on  to  sign  his  name  to  an  act 
which  is  to  give  authority  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  he 
ought  to  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience,  and  not  by 
the  opinions  of  other  men. 

* In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  admiral 
Byng  that  I consider;  whether  he  deserves  death  or 
not,  is  not  a question  for  me  to  decide ; but  whether  or 
not  his  life  can  be  taken  away  by  the  sentence  pro 
nounced  on  him  by  the  court-martial,  and  after  having 
so  clearly  explained  their  motive  for  pronouncing  such 
a sentence,  is  the  point  which  alone  has  employed  my 
most  serious  consideration. 

‘ The  l*2th  article  of  war,  on  which  admiral  Byng’s 
sentence  is  grounded,  says  (as  I understand  its  mean 
ing),  “That  every  person  who,  in  time  of  action,  shall 
withdraw,  keep  back,  or  not  come  into  action,  or  who 
shall  not  do  his  utmost,  &c.  through  motives  of  cow 
ardice,  negligence,  or  disaffection,  shall  suffer  death.” 
The  court-martial  does,  in  express  words,  acquit  admiral 
Byng  of  cowardice  and  disaffection,  and  does  not  name 
the  word  negligence.  Admiral  Byng  does  not,  as  I con 
ceive,  fall  under  the  letter  or  description  of  the  12th 
article  of  war.  It  may  be  said  that  negligence  is 
implied,  though  the  word  is  not  mentioned,  otherwise 
the  court-martial  would  not  have  brought  his  offence 
under  the  12th  article,  having  acquitted  him  of  coward- 
ice and  disaffection.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  negligence  implied  cannot  be  wilful  negligence  ; for 
wilful  negligence,  in  admiral  Byng’s  situation,  must 
M 
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have  proceeded  either  from  cowardice  or  disaffection  ; 
and  he  is  expressly  acquitted  of  both  these  crimes. 
Besides,  the  crimes  which  are  implied  only,  and  not 
named,  may  indeed  justify  suspicion,  and  private  opi- 
nion ; but  cannot  satisfy  the  conscience  in  case  of  blood. 

‘ Admiral  Byng’s  fate  was  referred  to  a court-martial  ; 
his  life  and  death  were  left  to  their  opinions.  The  court- 
martial  condemn  him  to  death,  because,  as  they  ex- 
pressly say,  they  were  under  a necessity  of  doing-  so 
by  reason  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  severity  of  which 
they  complain  of,  because  it  admits  of  no  mitigation. 
The  court-martial  expressly  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  their 
consciences,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  they 
most  earnestly  recommend  him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy. 
It  is  evident  then,  that,  in  the  opinions  and  consciences 
of  his  judges,  he  did  not  deserve  the  sentence  of  death. 

* The  question  then  is,  shall  the  opinions,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  the  court-martial,  determine  admiral  Byng’s  fate? 
If  it  should  be  the  latter,  he  will  be  executed  contrary 
to  the  instructions  and  meaning  of  his  judges ; if  the 
former,  his  life  is  not  forfeited.  His  judges  declare  he 
does  not  merit  death  ; but  mistaking  either  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  or  the  nature  of  his  offence,  they  bring  him 
under  an  article  of  war,  which,  according  to  their  own 
description  of  his  offence,  he  does  not,  I conceive,  fall 
under  ; and  then  they  condemn  him  to  death,  because, 
as  they  say,  the  law  admits  of  no  mitigation.  Can  a 
man’s  life  be  taken  away  by  such  a sentence  ? I would 
not  willingly  be  misunderstood,  and  have  it  thought  I 
judge  of  admiral  Byng’s  deserts.  This  was  the  business 
of  a court-martial;  and  it  is  my  duty  only  to  act  ac- 
cording to  my  own  conscience ; which,  after  deliberate 
consideration,  assisted  by  the  best  light  a poor  under- 
standing can  afford  it,  remains  still  in  doubt : and  there- 
fore, 1 cannot  consent  to  sign  a warrant,  whereby  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  may  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution ; for  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  however 
criminal  admiral  Byng  may  be,  his  life  is  not  forfeited 
by  that  sentence.  I do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  other 
men’s  opinions:  all  I endeavour  is,  to  give  reasons  for 
my  own  ; and  all  I wish  is,  that  I may  not  be  misunder- 
stood. 1 do  not  pretend  to  judge  admiral  Byng’s  deserts, 
nor  give  any  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  the  act. 

Signed,  Feb.  16th  1757,  at  the  Admiralty.’ 
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Captain  Keppel  having  stated  in  his  place  in  the  house 
of  commons,  that  himself  and  other  members  of  the  court- 
martial  were  desirous  to  be  released  from  their  oath  ot 
secrecy,  that  they  might  reveal  the  grounds  on  which 
they  recommended  Byng  to  mercy,  a bill  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  for  that  purpose,  and  passed 
with  little  opposition ; but  being  carried  to  the  lords,  it 
was  there  so  vigorously  opposed,  that  it  was  thrown  out 
on  the  second  reading. 

From  this  time  Byng  prepared  himself  for  death,  with 
great  tranquillity  and  firmness.  His  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  on  board  the  Monarque,  in  Portsmouth 
harbour,  on  the  14th  of  March.  About  noon,  having 
taken  leave  of  a clergyman  and  two  friends  who  attended 
him,  the  admiral  walked  out  of  the  great  cabin  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  two  files  of  marines  were  ready  to 
execute  the  sentence.  He  advanced  with  a firm  deliberate 
step,  a composed  and  resolute  countenance,  and  resolved 
to  suffer  with  his  face  uncovered,  until  his  friends  re- 
presented  that  his  looks  might  probably  intimidate  the 
marines  from  taking  a proper  aim  ; when  he  submitted  to 
have  a handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  kneeling- 
down  on  a cushion,  dropped  another  as  a signal  for  the 
marines  to  fire.  This  they  did,  and  fired  so  decisive  a 
volley,  that  five  balls  passed  through  his  body,  and  he 
dropped  down  dead  in  an  instant.  The  time  consumed 
in  bringing  this  tragedy  to  a conclusion,  that  is,  from 
the  admiral’s  walking  out  of  the  cabin  till  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  coffin,  did  not  exceed  three  mi- 
nutes. Immediately  before  his  death  he  delivered  the 
following  paper  to  the  marshal  of  the  admiralty,  to  be 
made  public  : 

* A few  moments  will  now  deliver  me  from  the  viru- 
lent persecution,  and  frustrate  the  farther  malice  of  my 
enemies  ; nor  need  I envy  them  a life  which  will  be 
subject  to  the  sensations  of  my  injuries,  and  the  injustice 
they  have  done  me,  persuaded  as  I am  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  my  reputation  hereafter ; the  manner  and 
cause  of  keeping  up  the  popular  clamour  and  prejudice 
against  me,  will  be  seen  through  ; I shall  be  considered 
(as  I now  perceive  myself)  a victim  destined  to  divert 
the  indignation  and  resentment  of  an  injured  and  de- 
luded people  from  the  proper  objects ; my  enemies  them- 
selves must  now  think  me  innocent.  Happy  for  me,  at 
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this  my  last  moment,  that  l know  my  own  innocence, 
and  am  conscious  that  no  part  of  my  country’s  misfortune 
can  be  owing*  to  myself.  I heartily  wish  the  shedding  of 
my  blood  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  service  of 
my  country,  but  cannot  resign  my  just  claim  to  a faithful 
discharge  of  my  duty,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, and  the  utmost  exertion  of  my  ability,  for  his 
majesty’s  honour,  and  my  country’s  service.  I am  sorry 
my  endeavours  were  not  attended  with  more  success, 
and  that  the  armament  under  my  command  proved  too 
weak  to  succeed  in  an  expedition  of  such  moment. 

‘ Truth  has  prevailed  over  calumny  and  falsehood;  and 
justice  has  wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed 
want  of  personal  courage,  and  the  charge  of  disaffection. 
My  heart  acquits  me  of  these  crimes  ; but  who  can  be 
presumptuously  sure  of  his  own  judgment?  If  my  crime 
be  an  error  in  judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion  from  my 
judges  ; and  if  that  error  in  judgment  should  be  on  their 
side,  God  forgive  them  as  I do,  and  may  the  distress  of 
their  minds,  and  the  uneasiness  of  their  consciences, 
which,  in  justice  to  me,  they  have  represented,  be  be- 
lieved and  subside,  as  my  resentment  has  done.  The 
supreme  Judge  sees  all  hearts  and  motives  ; and  to  him 
I submit  the  justice  of  my  cause. 

J.  BYNG. 

‘ On  board  his  majesty's  ship,  Monarque, 

in  Portsmouth  harbour , March  14,  1757.’ 

In  defence  of  admiral  Byng  it  has  been  observed  with 
considerable  justice,  that  it  was  evident  the  French  ad- 
miral had  determined  to  avoid  a general  action,  as  his 
fleet  was  not  so  superior  as  to  give  him  more  than  a 
doubtful  chance  of  victory.  He  confined  himself  to  at 
tempts  to  dis  ible  the  English  ships  in  their  masts  and 
rigging,  and  in  this  he  succeeded  by  the  superior  sailing 
of  his  squadron.  The  French  admiral  had  no  object  to 
gain  by  risking  the  safety  of  his  fleet.  He  had  landed 
the  army  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  convey  to 
Minorca  upwards  of  a month  before ; he  knew  that 
no  reinforcements  which  the  English  admiral  had  it 
in  his  power  to  land  would  be  of  any  avail  in  the  siege 
which  was  then  carrying  on.  Byng  was  accused  of 
not  having  succoured  fort  St.  Philip.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  he  beat  the  enemy  and  obliged  them  to  bear 
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away;  and,  if  he  had  had  reinforcements  on  board, 
he  could  easily  have  landed  them.  But  what  was  the 
amount  of  these  succours  '—about  thirty  or  forty  officers, 
the  greater  part  of  them  subalterns  only,  and  about  one 
hundred  recruits ! 

The  landing  of  a French  army  of  20,000  men  in  Mi- 
norca, was  known  at  Gibraltar  before  the  English  admiral 
had  even  arrived  there,  and  at  a council  ot  war  the 
governor  and  principal  officers  determined  « that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  detach  any  force  from  that  garrison  for 
its  relief,’  as  no  force  could  be  sent  to  enable  the  garri- 
son of  3,000  men  to  withstand  so  superior  an  enemy. 
Had  admiral  Byng  detached  the  marines  and  seamen 
of  his  squadron  to  assist  in  the  doubtful  defence  of  fort 
St.  Philip,  when  the  number  of  his  men  and  the  condition 
of  his  ships  were  already  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 
enemy  whom  he  might  himself  be  again  required  to  en- 
gage, he  surely  w’ould  have  been  risking  the  honour  of 
his  country  and  the  safety  of  his  crippled  squadron  on  a 
service  which  the  chances  of  success  did  not  justify.  But 
the  administration  of  the  day  found  it  necessary  to 
charge  Byng  with  the  loss  ot  Minorca,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent to  every  impartial  person,  at  that  time  and  since, 
that  its  fate  was  decided  before  he  had  left  Spithead. 
The  French  general  in  command  of  the  army  which 
took  possession  of  Minorca,  was  so  astonished  at  the  pro- 
ceedings which  were  taken  against  the  unfortunate 
admiral,  and  the  sentence  which  was  passed,  that  as  a 
soldier  he  remonstrated  against  it,  and  declared  that 
the  admiral  could  not  have  prevented  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison. 

The  ‘judicial  murder’  of  Byng  will  ever  remain  a re- 
proach upon  the  two  administrations  who  demanded  his 
sacrifice.  He  was  persecuted  and  denounced  as  a coward 
and  a traitor  under  the  administration  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle and  lord  Anson  ; and  their  successors  in  office,  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  and  earl  Temple  as  fiist  lord  ot  the 
admiralty,  gave  their  sanction  to  his  death.  The  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  tried  acquitted  him  expressly  of 
cowardice  and  treachery,  and  complained  of  the  strictness 
and  severity  of  the  law  which  claimed  the  punishment  of 
death  upon  a secondary  charge.  The  court  earnestly  re- 
commended him  to  mercy  in  justice  to  himselt  and  as  a 
relief  to  their  own  consciences  ; and  yet  an  inexorable 
government  refused  to  mitigate  the  penalty, 
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EDWARD  HAWKE, 

LOUD  HAWKE,  OF  TO  WTO  X,  YORKSHIRE. 

1705—1781. 

This  brave  and  distinguished  commander  was  the  only 
son  of  Edward  Hawke,  Esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister 
at  law,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Bladen,  Esq.  also  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister  at  law.  Be- 
ing intended  from  his  earliest  youth  for  the  sea,  Hawke 
received  an  education  suited  to  his  intended  profession, 
and  having  passed  through  the  subordinate  stations  of 
the  service  with  the  greatest  reputation,  he  was,  about 
the  year  1733,  made  commander  of  the  Wolf  sloop  of  war. 
The  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain, and  appointed  to  the  Flamborough  frigate.  In 
1740,  he  commanded  the  Lark,  of  40  guns,  on  the  Leeward 
island  station,  and  on  his  return  to  England  was  made 
captain  of  the  Portland,  of  50  guns.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  was  farther  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  Berwick, 
of  70  guns,  one  of  the  ships  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
to  reinforce  the  fleet  under  admiral  Matthews. 

The  encounter  off  Toulon,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1744,  afforded  this  gallant  officer  the  first  opportunity  of 
signalizing  himself.  The  Berwick,  which  he  commanded, 
was  one  of  the  few  ships  which  were  particularly  distin- 
guished on  that  unfortunate  occasion,  and  in  so  eminent 
a degree,  that  it  is  almost  certain  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  would  have  experienced  a total  defeat, 
had  every  other  ship  in  the  British  fleet  been  as  warmly 
engaged  as  the  Berwick.  The  Poder,  a Spanish  ship  of 
b0  guns,  which  was  the  only  one  that  was  captured  by 
the  British,  was  engaged  and  taken  by  the  Berwick,  and, 
as  appears  from  several  concurrent  testimonies,  with  very 
little  assistance  from  any  other  ship  in  the  fleet.  Collins 
informs  us,  ‘ that  the  Poder  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
action,  driven  the  Princessa  and  Somerset  out  of  the  line, 
which  being  perceived  by  captain  Hawke,  he  gallantly 
bore  down  upon  her,  till  he  got  within  pistol-shot ; when 
discharging  his  whole  broadside,  he  killed  twenty-seven 
of  her  men,  and  dismounted  seven  of  her  lower  deck 
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guns.  Continuing  the  attack,  with  the  same  spirit  he 
had  commenced  it,  the  Poder  in  a very  short  time  sur- 
rendered.’ But  the  enemy,  as  we  have  already  related 
in  our  memoirs  of  admiral  Matthews,  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  captured  vessel,  before  she  could  be  taken 
possession  of,  and  thereby  deprived  Hawke  of  the  fruits 
of  his  gallant  conduct. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  he  had  fallen  into  dis- 
credit with  the  admiralty,  probably  as  a partisan  of  his 
brave  commander  Matthews,  as  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  employed  until  July,  1747,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  to  command  a strong  squadron 
ordered  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  a numerous 
fleet  of  French  transports  and  merchant  vessels,  collected 
at  the  isle  of  Aix,  and  intended  to  be  convoyed  to  Ame- 
rica, by  a very  formidable  force  commanded  by  M.  de 
Letenduer.  Hawke  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of 
August,  having  under  his  orders  a squadron  of  fourteen 
sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates,  and,  after  a dull  and 
inconsiderable  cruise  of  some  weeks’  continuance  in  the 
bay  of  Biscay,  his  vigilance  was  at  length  repaid  by  a 
sight  of  the  enemy,  at  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  October.  The  squadron  was  then  in  latitude  47°.  49. 
longitude  1°.  2.  W.  and  the  admiral  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  a general  chase ; but  soon  after  observing 
several  large  ships  drawing  out  from  their  fleet  to  cover 
the  convoy,  he  changed  his  plan,  and  made  the  signal 
for  forming  the  line  of  battle  ahead.  The  French  com- 
mander at  first  mistook  the  British  fleet  for  some  of  his 
own  convoy  which  had  separated  in  the  night,  but  dis- 
covering his  error,  he  immediately  directed  a ship  of  the 
line  and  some  of  the  frigates  to  make  the  best  of  their 
way  with  the  merchantmen,  while  he  himself  formed  the 
line  of  battle  and  waited  the  attack. 

Admiral  Hawke,  judging  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
M.  de  Letenduer  to  favour  the  escape  of  his  convoy  by 
this  manoeuvre,  again  made  the  signal  for  a general 
chase,  and  about  noon  the  Lion  and  Princess  Louisa, 
which  were  the  headmost  ships  of  the  British  squadron, 
on  a signal  from  the  admiral,  began  the  action  ; the  other 
ships  supporting  them  as  fast  as  they  could  get  up  and 
close,  the  action  in  a very  short  time  became  general 
from  van  to  rear.  The  French  squadron  was  inferior  in 
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point  of  force,  but  had  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage, 
and  fought  with  great  bravery.  The  admiral,  in  the 
Devonshire  of  6b  guns,  after  receiving  the  distant  fire 
of  several  ships,  without  making  any  return,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  Severne  to  a close  action.  This 
ship,  which  happened  to  be  the  smallest  in  the  French 
line,  soon  sti*uck,  and  admiral  Hawke,  without  waiting 
to  take  possession  of  his  prize,  left  her  to  the  care  of  the 
ships  astern,  and  hauled  his  wind  in  order  to  assist  the 
Eagle  and  Edinburgh,  which  were  then  warmly  engaged, 
the  latter  having  lost  her  fore-top-mast. 

This  attempt  was  prevented  by  the  Eagle’s  falling  on 
board  the  Devonshire,  having  had  her  wheel  shot  to 
pieces,  all  the  men  at  it  killed,  and  her  braces  and  bowl- 
ings gone,  so  that  the  ship,  which  was  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Rodney,  was  absolutely  ungovernable.  In 
consequence  of  this  accident  the  Devonshire  was  obliged 
to  bear  away,  and  was  prevented  from  attacking  either 
the  Monarque  of  74  guns,  or  the  Tonnant  of  80  guns, 
which  bore  the  French  admiral’s  flag,  so  close  as  to  af- 
ford any  prospect  of  bringing  the  contest  to  a speedy 
decision.  The  admiral,  however,  endeavoured  to  engage 
them  both  in  succession,  and  had  very  nearly  succeeded 
in  closing  with  the  French  commander-in  chief ; but  un- 
fortunately, as  soon  as  he  had  begun  to  open  his  fire,  the 
breechings  of  several  of  his  lower  deck  guns  gave  way, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shoot  ahead,  until  new  breechings 
could  be  reeved,  as  the  upper  and  quarter  deck  guns 
could  do  but  little  execution  against  so  formidable  a ship 
as  the  Tonnant. 

The  French,  perceiving  that  some  accident  prevented 
the  British  admiral  from  attacking  them  as  he  had  in- 
tended, employed  themselves  in  firing  single  guns,  in  the 
hope  of  dismasting  him  before  the  damage  he  had  sus- 
tained was  so  far  repaired  as  to  enable  him  to  come  again 
into  action.  This  being  perceived  by  captain  Harland  of 
the  Tilbury,  he  very  gallantly  ran  his  ship  between  the 
Devonshire  and  the  Tonnant,  and  began  to  fire  very 
briskly  at  the  latter,  to  take  off  her  attention.  The 
Devonshire,  by  the  exertions  of  her  officers  and  men,  was 
soon  in  a condition  to  renew  the  action,  but  had  now 
run  so  far  ahead  as  to  be  nearly  alongside  of  the  Trident, 
of  64  guns,  which  ship  she  immediately  began  to  engage, 
and  soon  silenced. 
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About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  admiral  made  a signal 
for  close  action,  in  consequence  of  his  having-  observed 
some  of  the  ships  of  his  squadron  engaged,  as  he  thought, 
at  too  great  a distance  to  make  any  effectual  impression 
on  the  enemy ; and  having  himself  soon  afterwards 
closed  with  the  Terrible  of  74  guns,  the  surrender  of  that 
ship,  about  seven  at  night,  in  a great  measure  put  an 
end  to  the  engagement.  By  this  time  the  whole  of  the 
French  squadron  had  struck  to  the  English  flag,  except 
the  Tonnant  and  Intrepid,  which  made  what  sail  they 
could  to  endeavour  to  escape  the  fate  of  their  companions; 
but  they  were  pursued  by  the  Nottingham,  Yarmouth,  and 
Eagle,  who  came  up  with  and  engaged  them  for  about  an 
hour ; but  captain  Saumarez  of  the  Nottingham,  a very 
brave  and  excellent  officer,  who  had  served  under  lord 
Anson  in  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  being  un- 
fortunately killed,  the  lieutenant  of  that  ship  hauled  his 
wind,  when  these  two  capital  ships  escaped  in  the  dark 
and  returned  to  Brest  in  a shattered  condition. 

At  dark  admiral  Hawke  brought-to,  to  collect  his 
ships  together,  and  secure  the  prizes,  which  consisted  of 
the  following : — 

Le  Terrible  . . men  686  . . guns  74 


Le  Monarque  ....  6S6 74 

Le  Neptune 680  ....  70 

Le  Trident 650 64 

Le  Fougeux  ....  650  ....  64 

La  Severne 550  50 

M.  de  Letenducr,  the  chef  d’eseadre,  escaped  with 

Le  Tonnant 822  ....  80 

L’ Intrepid 686  74 


The  French  had  maintained  the  contest  with  uncom- 
mon bravery  and  resolution  : three  of  their  ships  were 
totally  dismasted  ; two  of  them  had  only  their  fore  masts 
standing,  and  the  Severne  was  the  only  one  in  a condi- 
tion to  make  sail.  Their  loss  in  men  amounted  to  800, 
and  of  this  number  100  were  killed  and  140  wounded  on 
board  the  Neptune  alone.  The  loss  sustained  by  the 
British  squadron  amounted  to  144  killed  and  558  wounded. 

The  next  morning  the  admiral  called  a council  of  war, 
at  which  it  was  resolved,  on  account  of  the  crippled  state 
of  the  prizes,  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy’s  con- 
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voy  ; but  to  dispatch  the  Weazel  sloop  of  war  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  inform  commodore  Legge  of  its  approach,  that 
he  might  endeavour  to  intercept  them  ; by  which  prudent 
measure  many  were  afterwards  taken.  The  admiral  then 
steered  for  England,  and  anchored  with  his  prizes  at 
Spithead  on  the  31st  of  October.*  Soon  after  which  the 
king  conferred  on  admiral  Hawke  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
as  a reward  for  his  distinguished  services  on  the  forego* 
ing  occasion. 

in  December  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  one  of  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  house. 
In  January  1748,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  his  flag  flying 
on  board  the  Kent,  and  was  again  ordered  out  with  a 
squadron  to  cruise  in  soundings.  Two  of  his  ships,  the 
Nottingham  and  Portland,  were  fortunate  enough  to 
capture  the  Magnanime,  a French  ship  of  74  guns,  which 
had  lost  her  top-masts  two  or  three  days  before,  when 
bound  to  the  East  Indies,  and  was  then  returning  to  Brest 
to  refit.  Nothing  farther  remarkable  took  place  during  the 
continuance  of  his  cruise  ; and  peace  being  concluded  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  May,  the  admiral  returned  to  Spit- 
head  in  July  following,  and  his  squadron  was  paid  off. 
Sir  Edward,  however,  was  desired  to  hold  himself  in  con- 
stant readiness  to  take  upon  him  any  command  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  might  require  ; and  accord- 
lngly  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  a squadron  sent  to 
convoy  the  transports,  at  that  period  taken  up  by  govern- 
ment to  convey  the  new  settlers  to  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  he  performed  with  honour  and  judgment. 

In  1750,  he  was  appointed  port-admiral  at  Portsmouth 
and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Monarch.  In  the  au 
tumn  of  that  year  he  had  the  honour  to  entertain  on 
board  his  flag  ship,  then  lying  at  Spithead,  their  royal 
highnesses  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  with  several 


» * Vi*  .his  lettel7?  the  admiralty  he  declared  that  all  his  captains  be- 
liaved  like  men  of  honour  during  the  engagement,  except  Mr.  Fox. 
whose  conduct  he  desired  might  be  subjected  to  an  inquiry.  That  gen- 
tleman was  accordingly  tried  by  a court-martial,  and  suspended  from 
‘is  command  for  having  followed  the  advice  of  his  officers  contrary  to 
SJ*  ®w“  ,b.etter  judgment;  but  be  was  afterwards  restored  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  admiral ; while  admiral  Matthews,  whose  courage 
never  incurred  suspicion,  still  laboured  under  suspension  for  havin'* 
the  .,n°lle  altack  which  had  been  successfully  practised  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Anson  on  the  3rd  of  May — 
6 1 a= 1 11 " hie  enemy  without  any  regard  to  the  line  of  battle.' 
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of  their  children, — an  honour  which  before  that  time  no 
admiral  had  ever  received.  He  continued  in  the  com- 
mand at  Portsmouth  till  1755,  when  the  suspicious 
conduct  of  the  French  court  induced  the  ministry  to 
arm  several  squadrons,  to  be  ready  for  immediate  service 
on  the  first  emergency.  He  was  then  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a fleet  consisting  of  eighteen  ships,  under 
orders  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  He  returned  to 
port  on  the  29th  of  September,  being  relieved  on  his 
station  by  admiral  Byng ; but  when  that  officer  was 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  Hawke  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  in  which  he  continued  until  the 
report  of  Byng’s  undecisive  encounter  reached  England, 
which  induced  the  ministry  to  recal  him  from  his  com- 
mand, and  appoint  Sir  Edward  Hawke  as  his  successor. 

He  accordingly  proceeded  to  Gibraltar  in  the  Antelope 
frigate,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  assumed  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  capture  of 
Minorca,  the  object  which  the  French  court  had  in  view, 
having  been  accomplished  previous  to  his  arrival,  their 
squadron  retired  back  to  the  harbour  of  Toulon,  leaving 
to  Sir  Edward  the  poor  satisfaction  and  empty  honour 
of  remaining  uninterrupted  master  of  the  Mediterranean 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  when  he  returned  to 
England. 

The  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  the  minis- 
try for  their  supposed  mismanagement  in  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  admiral  Byng,  compelled  them  to  resign 
their  offices ; and  the  new  ministry  being  desirous  to 
retrieve  the  credit  of  the  British  arms,  and  to  gain  a 
little  popularity  for  themselves,  determined  to  attempt 
some  enterprise  which  would  have  that  effect,  and  at 
the  same  time  distress  the  enemy.  From  these  consi 
derations  a powerful  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  got  ready, 
and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were  marched  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  these  mighty 
preparations.  The  destination  of  the  armament  was 
wrapped  in  the  most  profound  secrecy  : it  exercised  the 
penetration  of  politicians,  and  filled  France  with  very 
serious  alarms.  Considerable  delay  arose  in  obtaining 
transports,  but  at  length  the  troops  were  embarked. 
The  command  of  the  land  forces  was  confided  to  Sir 
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John  Mordaunt,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to  Sir  Edward 
Hawke.  The  expedition  consisted  of  sixteen  sail  of  the 
line,  two  frigates,  five  sloops,  two  bomb-ketches,  two  fire- 
ships, and  a large  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board 
7,500  troops.  It  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1757  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  14th  that  even 
the  troops  on  board  knew  that  a descent  on  Rochfort 
was  intended.  On  the  20th  the  fleet  made  the  French 
coast,  and  Sir  Edward  gave  orders  to  vice-admiral 
Knowles  to  proceed  with  his  division  to  Basque  road, 
and  to  attack  the  isle  of  .Aix.  At  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  had  advanced  some  distance  from  the  fleet,  a 
t rench  ship  of  the  line  was  discovered  standing  towards 
him,  but  she  soon  discovered  her  mistake,  and  bore 
away  with  a crowd  of  sail.  Vice-admiral  Knowles  hesi- 
tated some  time,  considering  the  service  he  was  ordered 
on,  whether  it  would  be  proper  to  risk  a separation  of 
his  division  by  sending  ships  in  chase  ; at  length  the 
Torbay  and  Magnanime’s  signals  were  made  ; but  by 
this  time  the  enemy  had  got  so  far  ahead  as  to  enable 
her  to  reach  the  Garonne  in  safety.  The  weather  prov- 
ing thick  and  hazy,  it  was  the  22nd  before  the  whole 
fleet  anchored  in  Basque  road.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  vice-admiral  Knowles  proceeded  with  his 
division  to  the  attack  of  the  isle  of  Aix:  two  French 
ships  of  the  line,  which  were  at  anchor  off  the  island, 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  British  ships  under  weigh, 
slipped  their  cables,  and  ran  into  the  river  Charante. 
At  twelve  the  batteries  began  to  throw  shells  and  fire- 
shot.  Captain  (afterwards  the  famous  earl)  Howe,  in 
the  Magnanime,  who  led,  stood  on  with  a steady  bravery, 
reserving  his  fire  until  he  got  within  forty  yards  of  the 
fort,  when  he  brought  up  with  a spring  on  his  cables, 
and  opened  so  furious  and  well-directed  a fire,  that  in 
half  an  hour  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  guns, 
and  surrendered.  In  the  fort  were  eight  large  mortars, 
and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  tower  were 
two  handsome  and  highly  finished  brass  twelve-pounders, 
which  Sir  John  Mordaunt  presented  to  captain  Howe, 
to  adorn  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Magnanime.  On  the 
28tb,  it  was  resolved,  in  a general  council  of  war,  to 
land  the  troops,  and  make  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
town  and  port  of  Rochfort;  but  unfortunately  much 
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time  was  consumed  in  sounding  the  different  bays,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  most  proper  place  to  effect  a land 
ing.  This  delay  afforded  the  French  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  a considerable  body  of  regular  troops,  who 
marched  down  to  the  coast,  and  began  to  erect  strong 
redoubts.  In  a council  of  war  composed  of  land  officers, 
held  on  board  the  Neptune,  on  the  25th,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  ‘ the  attempt  on  Rochfort  was  neither  ad- 
visable nor  practicable;’  but  this  resolution  was  so 
offensive  to  the  bold  and  ardent  mind  of  Hawke,  that  he 
called  another  council  of  war  on  the  28th,  at  which  it 
was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  his  remonstrances,  to 
make  an  attempt  to  land  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  utmost  expedition  was  accordingly  used  in  pre- 
paring for  the  intended  descent,  the  success  of  which  it 
was  hoped  would  counterbalance  the  injuries  already 
sustained  from  the  delay  that  had  taken  place.  But  a 
fresh  gale  of  wind  springing  up  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  just  as  the  boats  on  board  which  the  troops  were 
embarked  had  left  the  ships,  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  fetch  the  shore,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return.  On 
the  following  day,  finding  that  no  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  for 
another  attempt  at  landing,  Hawke  addressed  a letter  to 
him,  representing  the  necessity  either  of  proceeding  to 
some  decisive  operations,  or  of  returning  to  England 
with  the  fleet.  To  which  letter  he  received  the  following- 
laconic  rely  : — 

« Sir — Upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I talked  it  over 
with  the  other  land  officers,  who  were  of  our  council  of 
war,  and  we  all  agree  in  returning  directly  to  England. 

‘ I have,  &c.,  &c., 

‘ J.  MORDAUNT.’ 

The  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Basque  road  on  the 
1st  of  October,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at  Spithead  on 
the  Oth  of  the  same  month. 

This  abrupt  termination  of  an  expedition  which  had 
cost  the  nation  upwards  of  a million  of  money,  and  of 
which  the  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  formed, 
excited  a general  clamour  throughout  the  kingdom  ; and 
though  no  blame  could  fairly  be  attributed  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  he  did  not  fail  to  participate  in  the 
obloquy  which  more  particularly  belonged  to  Sir  John 
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Mordaunt.*  But  that  general  being  brought  to  a court- 
martial,  the  evidence  there  given  so  completely  excul- 
pated Hawke,  that  in  a short  time,  as  far  as  regarded 
him,  the  popular  clamour  subsided. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  Hawke  again  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  their  ships 
of  war  from  putting  to  sea.  He  continued  during  the 
winter  employed  on  that  service,  and  in  the  spring  of 
175S  he  returned  to  Spithead. 

The  French,  not  having  obtained  information  of  the 
reduction  of  Louisbourg,  had  been  collecting  for  some 
time  at  the  isle  of  Aix  large  reinforcements,  intended 
for  their  colonies  in  North  America;  and  which  were 
daily  expected  to  sail  under  the  escort  of  a strong 
squadron  of  ships  of  war.  It  was  important  to  watch 
the  motions  of  this  expedition,  and  Hawke  was  appointed 
to  this  service.  He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1759,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates,  in  order  to  attack  and  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
force  which  had  been  collected.  He  arrived  opposite 
the  entrance  of  Basque  road  on  the  4th  of  April,  and 
on  proceeding  towards  the  anchorage  he  obsei'ved  five 
sail  of  the  line  lying  off  the  isle  of  Aix,  besides  six  or 
seven  frigates  and  forty  merchant  ships,  having  on 
board,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  3,000  troops.  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  admiral  made  the  signal  fbr  a general 
chase  ; but  on  the  approach  of  the  British  squadron,  the 
enemy  cut  or  slipped  their  cables,  flying  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  Night  coming  on,  and  there  not  being  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  admiral  to  continue  the 
pursuit,  he  made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  anchor 
a-breast,  off  the  isle  of  Aix.  At  five  the  next  morning 
all  the-  enemy’s  ships  were  seen  aground  and  nearly 
dry,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  A considerable 
number  of  the  merchant  ships  and  some  of  the  ships  of 
war  had  fallen  on  their  broadsides.  As  soon  as  the  flood- 
tide  made.  Sir  Edward,  putting  his  best  pilots  on  board 
the  Intrepid  and  Medway  frigates,  sent  them  in  shore. 


. ’diole  of  this  expedition  ha»  not 

an  n ten  me,uJ.  nor  has  a,,y  uian  been  able  to  distinguish 
himself  m tlie  service  ot  his  country,  except  Mr.  Howe,  in  tne  Ma*'- 
nuuime,  who  was  an  example  to  us  ail.’  ° 
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The  enemy  were  now  seen  particularly  busy  in  getting 
boats  and  launches  from  Rochfort,  to  assist  in  drawing 
their  ships  through  the  soft  mud,  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  floated  by  the  tide.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  they 
threw  their  guns,  stores,  and  other  heavy  articles,  over- 
board, and  by  carrying  out  warps  and  using  great  exer- 
tions they  succeeded  in  getting  their  ships  of  war  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Charante,  where  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  British  ships  to  approach  near 
enough  to  do  them  any  injury.  The  merchant  ships  and 
transports  were  aground  near  the  isle  Madame,  but  so 
protected  by  the  shoal  water,  that  no  other  injury  could 
be  done  them,  except  that  of  cutting  away  the  buoys 
which  they  had  laid  down  on  their  guns,  anchors,  and 
other  unperishable  articles,  which  they  had  thrown 
overboard.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  captain  Ewer  of 
the  marines  was  detached,  with  140  men,  to  the  isle  of 
Aix,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  new  works  which  the 
enemy  were  employed  in  erecting  there,  as  a substitute 
for  the  fort  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  English  in 
the  preceding  autumn. 

This  service  was  performed  without  interruption,  and, 
by  Sir  Edward’s  peremptory  command,  without  giving 
the  slightest  disturbance  to  the  inhabitants.  The  primary- 
object  of  the  expedition  being  thus  executed,  as  far  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to 
be  content  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  frustrated  the 
enemy’s  intended  expedition  to  North  America,  and 
shortly  afterwards  returned  to  port. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  under  lord  Anson,  fitted  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  a descent  then  meditated  on  the  coast 
of  France  near  Clierburg.  He  continued  his  flag  in  the 
llamilies,  and  sailed  with  the  fleet  on  the  1st  of  June; 
but  being  attacked  with  a violent  fever  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
The  effects  of  his  illness  prevented  him  from  going  again 
on  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  in  the 
ensuing  season,  his  health  being  re-established,  he  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  at 
that  time  very  considerably  augmented,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  formidable  force  which  the  Fi-ench  were  then 
busily  employed  in  equipping  at  Brest,  and  other  ports, 
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for  the  avowed  purpose  of  invading-  Great  Britain.  He 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  for  six 
months  rode  triumphant  off  Brest,  keeping  that  and  the 
western  ports  in  a state  of  complete  blockade.  At  last  a 
violent  gale  of  wind  drove  him  from  his  station,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  14th  of  November. 

During  his  absence  M.  de  Bompart,  with  his  returning 
squadron  and  convoy,  got  safe  into  Brest,  instead  of  falf- 
mg  into  Sir  Edward’s  hands,  as  he  certainly  would  have 
done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  storm  that  drove  Hawke 
away.  1 he  blockade  of  Brest  has  always  been  attended 
with  this  advantage  in  favour  of  the  French— the  same 
wind  that  forces  the  blockading  squadron  to  retire  from 
the  coast,  is  a fair  wind  for  carrying  the  enemy’s  fleets 
in  : and,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  blockading  fleet  is 
dnven  off  the  coast,  ov  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay, 
the  blockaded  fleet  can  slip  out  the  moment  the  weather 
moderates,  and  before  ours  can  resume  their  station. 
As  usual,  it  so  happened  on  this  occasion. 

M.  de  Conflans,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet,  for- 
tunately for  the  glory  of  Hawke,  seized  this  opportunity 
of  putting  to  sea.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  14th  of 
November,  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  steered  for  Quiberon 
bay,  with  the  view  to  capture  or  destroy  a small  English 
squadron  stationed  there  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
a fleet  of  transports,  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
Hawke,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  Conflans,  re- 
moved his  flag  on  board  the  Royal  George,  and  imme- 
diately sailed  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  result  of  that 
pursuit,  so  memorable  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  so  well  described  by  himself,  and  with 
such  admirable  perspicuity,  that  not  to  give  it  in  his 
own  words  would  be  to  disregard  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  our  readers  : — 

‘ Royal  George , off  Penris  Point, 
Nov.  24,  1759. 

‘ Sir,— In  my  letter  of  the  17th,  by  express,  I desired 
you  would  acquaint  their  lordships  with  my  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  three 
frigates,  of  the  Brest  squadron,  being  discovered  about 
twenty  four  leagues  to  the  N.  AV.  of  Belleisle,  steering  to 
the  eastward.  All  the  prisoners,  however,  agree,  that  on 
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the  day  we  chased  them,  their  squadron  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  their  accompanying  list,  of  lour  ships  of  80 
guns,  six  of  74  guns,  three  of  70  guns,  eight  of  64  guns, 
one  frigate  of  36  guns,  one  of  34  guns,  and  one  ot  16 
guns:  with  a small  vessel  to  look  out.  They  sailed  from 
Brest  the  14th  instant,  the  same  day  I sailed  from  Tor- 
bay.  Concluding  that  their  first  rendezvous  would  be 
Quiberon,  the  instant  1 received  the  intelligence,  1 di- 
rected my  course  thither,  with  a press  of  sail.  At  first, 
the  wind  blowing  hard  S.  by  E.  and  S.,  drove  us  con- 
siderably to  the  westward;  but  on  the  18th  and  19th, 
though  variable,  it  proved  more  favourable.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  been  joined  by  the  Maidstone  and  Coventry 
frigates,  I directed  their  commanders  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  squadron,  one  on  the  starboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard  bow.  In  the  morning  of  the  20th,  at  half-past 
eight  o’clock,  Belleisle  by  our  reckoning  bearing  E.  by 
N.  4th  N.,  the  Maidstone  made  the  signal  for  seeing  a 
fleet.  1 immediately  spread  abroad  the  signal  for  a line 
abreast,  in  order  to  draw  all  the  ships  of  the  squadron 
up  with  me.  I had  before  sent  the  Magnanime  ahead 
to  make  the  land  : at  three  quarters  past  nine  she  made 
the  signal  for  an  enemy.  Observing,  on  my  discovering 
them,  that  they  made  off,  I threw  out  the  signal  for  the 
seven  ships  nearest  them  to  chase,  and  by  drawing  into  a 
line  of  battle  ahead  of  me,  endeavour  to  stop  them  till  the 
rest  of  the  squadron  should  come  up.  The  other  ships 
were  also  to  form  as  they  chased,  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  in  the  pursuit.  That  morning  the  enemy  were  in 
chase  of  the  Rochester,  Chatham,  Portland,  Falkland, 
Minerva,  Vengeance,  and  Venus,  all  which  joined  me 
about  eleven  o’clock ; and  in  the  evening,  the  Sapphire 
from  Quiberon  bay.  All  the  day  we  had  very  fresh  gales 
at  N.  W.  and  VV.  N.  W.  with  heavy  squalls.  M.  Conflans 
kept  going  off  under  such  sail  as  all  his  squadron  could 
carry,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  together,  while  we 
crowded  after  him  with  every  sail  our  ships  could  bear. 
At  half  past  two  P.  M.  the  fire  beginning  ahead,  I made 
the  signal  for  engaging.  We  were  then  to  the  south- 
ward of  Belleisle,  and  the  French  admiral  headmost;  he 
soou  after  led  round  the  Cardinals,  while  his  rear  was 
in  action.  About  four  o’clock  the  Formidable  struck, 
and  a short  time  after  the  Thesee  and  Superb  were 
sunk ; about  five  the  Heros  struck,  and  came  to  an 
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anchor,  but  it  blowing  hard  no  boat  could  be  sent  on 
boaid  her.  Night  was  now  come  on,  and  being  on  a 
part  of  the  coast,  among  islands  and  shoals,  of  which  we 
weie  totally  ignorant,  without  a pilot,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  squadron  being  in  the  same  situation,  it  also  blow- 
ing hard  on  a lee  shore,  I made  the  signal  to  anchor,  and 
came  to  in  fifteen  fathom  water,  the  island  of  Dumet 
bearing  E.  by  N.  between  two  and  three  miles,  the  Car- 
dinals W.  half  S.  and  the  steeples  of  Crozie  S.  E.  as  we 
found  next  morning. 

In  the  night  we  heard  many  guns  of  distress  fired,  but 
the  violence  of  the  wind,  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
coast,  and  whether  they  were  fired  by  a friend  or  an 
enemy,  prevented  all  means  of  relief. 

By  day  break  on  the  21st,  we  discovered  one  of  our 
ships  dismasted  on  shore,  the  French  Heros  also;  and 
the  Soleil  Royal,  Conflan’s  flag  ship,  which,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  had  anchored  among  us,  cut  and  ran 
ashore  to  the  westward  of  Crozie.  On  the  latter’s  mov- 
ing, I made  the  Essex’s  sig'nal  to  slip  and  pursue  her; 
but  she  unfortunately  got  upon  the  Fourcos ; and  both 
she  and  the  Resolution  are  irrecoverably  lost,  notwith- 
standing we  sent  them  all  the  assistance  the  weather 
would  permit.  About  fourscore  of  the  Resolution’s 
company,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  remonstrances  of 
their  captain,  made  rafts ; and,  with  several  French 
prisoners  belonging  to  the  Formidable,  put  off,  and,  I 
am  afraid,  drove  out  to  sea.  All  the  Essex’s  men  were 
saved  (with  as  many  of  the  stores  as  possible),  except 
one  lieutenant  and  a boat’s  crew,  who  were  driven  on 
the  French  shore,  and  have  not  since  been  heard  of. 

1 he  remains  of  both  ships  were  set  on  fire.  We  found 
the  Dorsetshire,  Revenge,  and  Defiance  had,  during  the 
night  of  the  20th,  put  to  sea,  as  1 hope  the  Swiftsure  did, 
for  she  is  still  missing.  The  Dorsetshire  and  Defiance 
returned  the  next  day  ; and  the  latter  saw  the  Revenge 
without.  Thus,  wrhat  loss  we  have  sustained  has  been 
owing  to  the  weather,  not  the  enemy,  seven  or  eight  of 
whose  line  of  battle  ships,  I believe,  got  to  sea  in  the 
night  of  the  action. 

‘ As  soon  as  it  was  broad  daylight  in  the  morning  of 
the  21st,  I discovered  seven  or  eight  of  the  enemy’s  line 
of  battle  ships  at  anchor,  between  Point  Penris  and  the 
river  VilJaine,  on  which  I made  the  signal  to  weigh,  in 
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order  to  work  up  and  attack  them;  but  it  blew  so  hard 
from  the  N.  W.  that,  instead  of  daring  to  cast  the  squa- 
dron loose,  I was  obliged  to  strike  top-gallant  masts. 
Most  of  their  ships  appeared  to  be  agi-ound  at  low  water; 
but  on  the  flood,  by  lightening  them,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  under  the  land,  all  except  two  got  that 
night  into  the  river  Villaine.  The  weather  being  mo- 
derate on  the  22nd,  I sent  the  Portland,  Chatham,  and 
Vengeance,  to  destroy  the  Soleil  Royal  and  Heros. 
The  French,  on  the  approach  of  our  ships,  set  the  first 
on  fire  ; and  soon  after  the  latter  met  the  same  fate  from 
! our  people.  In  the  mean  time  I got  under  weigh,  and 
i worked  up  within  Penris  Point,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
its  being  a safer  road,  as  to  destroy,  if  possible,  the  two 
ships  of  the  enemy  which  still  lay  without  the  Villaine  ; 
but  before  the  ships  sent  ahead  for  that  purpose  could 
get  near  them,  being  quite  light,  they  got  in  with  the 
tide  of  flood. 

* All  the  23rd  we  were  employed  in  reconnoitring  the 
entrance  of  that  river,  which  is  very  narrow,  with  only 
twelve  feet  water  on  the  bar,  at  low  water.  We  disco- 
vered at  least  seven,  if  not  eight,  line  of  battle  ships, 
about  half  a mile  within,  quite  light;  and  two  large  fri- 
gates which  appeared  to  have  guns  in.  By  evening  I 
had  twelve  long-boats  fitted  as  fire-ships,  ready  to  attempt 
burning  them,  under  cover  of  the  Sapphire  and  Coventry  ; 
but  the  weather  being  very  bad,  and  the  wind  contrary, 
obliged  me  to  defer  it,  till  at  least  the  latter  should  be 
favourable;  if  they  can  by  any  means  be  destroyed,  it 
shall  be  done. 

‘ In  attacking  a flying  enemy,  it  was  impossible  in  the 
space  of  a short  winter’s  day,  that  all  our  ships  should 
be  able  to  get  into  action  ; or  all  those  of  the  enemy 
brought  to  it.  The  commanders  and  companies  of  such 
as  did  come  up  with  the  rear  of  the  French,  on  the 
20th,  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and  gave 
the  strongest  proofs  of  a true  British  spirit:  in  the  same 
manner,  1 am  satisfied,  those  would  have  acquitted 
themselves,  whose  bad-going  ships,  or  the  distance  they 
were  at  in  the  morning,  prevented  from  getting  up. 
Our  loss  by  the  enemy  is  not  considerable,  for  in  the 
ships  that  are  now  with  me,  I find  only  one  lieutenant 
and  thirty-nine  seamen  and  marines  killed,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  two  wounded.  When  I consider  the 
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Season  of  the  year,  the  hard  gales  on  the  day  of  action ■, 
a flying-  enemy,  the  shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  coast 
we  were  on,  1 can  boldly  affirm,  that  all  that  could 
possibly  be  done,  has  been  done.  As  to  the  loss  we 
have  sustained,  let  it  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
necessity  1 was  under  of  running-  all  risks  to  break  this 
strong  force  of  the  enemy.  Could  we  have  had  two 
hours  more  daylight,  the  whole  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed, for  we  were  almost  up  with  the  van  when  night 
overtook  us. 

‘ Yesterday  came  in  here  the  Pallas,  Fortune  sloop, 
and  the  Proserpine  fire-ship.  On  the  16th,  1 had  dis 
patched  the  Fortune  to  Quiberon,  with  directions  to 
captain  Duff  to  keep  strictly  on  his  guard.  In  his  way 
thither  he  fell  in  with  the  Hebe,  a French  frigate  of 
40  guns,  under  jury-masts,  and  fought  her  several  hours. 
During  the  engagement  lieutenant  Stewart,  second  of 
the  Ramilies,  whom  I had  appointed  to  command  her, 
was  unfortunately  killed.  The  surviving  officers,  on 
consulting  together,  resolved  to  leave  her,  as  she  proved 
too  strong  for  them.  I have  detached  captain  Young  to 
Quiberon  bay,  with  five  ships,  and  am  making  up  a 
flying  squadron  to  scour  the  coast  to  the  isle  of  Aix, 
and,  if  practicable,  to  attempt  any  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
that  may  be  there. 

* I am,  &c. 

‘ EDWARD  HAWKE.’ 

The  following  additional  particulars  relative  to  this 
memorable  engagement  are  given  in  some  collateral  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  letters,  and  are  believed  to  be  au- 
thentic. ‘ Before  three  o’clock  the  firing  on  both  sides 
became  very  brisk,  and  so  intermixed  were  the  ships, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  those  of  each 
nation.  The  French  rear-admiral,  in  the  Formidable, 
bore  a very  heavy  fire  from  the  Resolution,  captain 
Speke;  and  when  the  Royal  George,  which  carried  the 
British  admiral’s  flag,  came  up,  hauled  down  his  colours ; 
it  is,  however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  was  merely  a 
point  of  honour,  as  he  would  certainly  have  surrendered 
to  the  Resolution,  if  no  other  ship  had  been  in  sight. 
The  Royal  George  continued  to  advance,  and  Sir  Edward 
ordered  his  master  to  carry  him  close  alongside  of  the 
French  admiral.  It  is  reported,  that  the  master  observed 
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| to  him,  in  very  respectful  terms,  “ That  if  they  ran  in 
much  nearer,  they  would  certainly  be  on  shore.”  Sir 

i Edward  coolly  answered,  “ That  may  be,  but  the  enemy 
will  be  on  shore  first,  and  at  all  events  their  fleet  must 
be  destroyed.”  Campbell,  in  conformity  with  the  account 
given  by  all  other  historians,  says,  that  when  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  on  the  point  of  closing  with  the  French  admi- 
ral, the  Thesee,  a French  ship  of  74  gums,  generously 
interposed  itself  between  the  two  admirals,  and  received 
the  fire  which  Hawke  had  destined  for  a greater  occa- 
sion. In  returning  this  fire,  the  Thesee  foundered,  in 
consequence  of  a high  sea  that  entered  the  lower  deck 
ports.  The  two  commanders  in-chief  were  now  very 
near  each  other,  and  M.  Conflans  gave  the  Royal  George 
his  broadside.  Sir  Edward  returned  the  salutation,  but, 
after  two  or  three  exchanges  of  this  kind,  Conflans  de- 
clined the  combat,  and  sheered  off.  The  French  vice- 
admiral,  M.  Beaufremont,  likewise  gave  Sir  Edward  his 
fire,  but  soon  followed  the  example  of  his  superior  officer, 
and  fled.  Two  succeeding  ships  did  the  same,  firing 
at  the  Royal  George  as  they  passed  her,  and  making  off 
under  a press  of  sail.  But  the  fifth  ship  did  not  escape 
so  well ; the  Royal  George  poured  her  whole  fire  into  her 
at  once,  and,  at  the  second  broadside,  she  went  to  the 
bottom.  The  crew  of  the  Royal  George  gave  a cheer, 
but  it  was  a faint  one;  the  honest  sailors  were  touched  at 
the  miserable  fate  of  so  many  hundred  fellow-creatures 
precipitated  in  a moment  into  eternity.  The  name  of  the 
ship  that  foundered  was  the  Superbe,  of  70  guns,  with 
upwards  of  780  men  on  board,  only  twenty  of  whom 
were  saved,  which  were  next  morning  taken  from  the 
wreck.’ 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1760,  Hawke  returned  with 
his  victorious  fleet  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  landed 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  a few  days  afterwards,  he  was  introduced  to 
his  majesty,  who  received  him  with  the  most  distin 
guished  marks  of  his  favour.  A pension  of  £2,000.  per 
annum  was  settled  on  him  for  his  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  his  two  sons,  with  a continuation  to  the  survivor 
of  them.  The  public  rejoicings  were  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  victory ; and  he  must 
have  felt  a generous  triumph  in  hearing  the  praises  of 
those  who  a little  before  were  so  loud  in  the  undeserved 
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censures  of  his  conduct;  for  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  on 
the  very  day  on  which  this  splendid  victory  was  obtained, 
Hawke  was  so  unpopular  at  home  as  to  be  hanged  in 
effigy  in  the  streets  of  London.  This  singular  instance 
of  popular  violence,  may  teach  great  men  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  applauses  of  the  multitude.  On  the  28lh  of 
January,  he  attended  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, when  the  speaker  addressed  him  in  the  following 
terms : — 

* Sir  Edward  Hawke, 

‘The  house  have  unanimously  resolved,  that  their  thanks 
be  given  to  you,  for  the  late  signal  victory  obtained  by 
you  over  the  French  fleet. 

* You  are  now,  sir,  happily  returned  to  your  country, 
after  a long  but  most  important  service  ; you  are  re- 
turned victorious,  triumphant,  and  full  of  honour.  You 
meet  the  applause  of  your  countrymen  in  their  minds  and 
hearts,  which  they  had  manifested  before  in  all  the  out- 
ward demonstrations  of  public  joy  and  congratulation. 

‘ Your  expedition  was  of  the  nearest  and  most  affect- 
ing concern  to  us,  the  immediate  defence  of  his  majesty’s 
kingdom,  against  a disappointed  and  enraged  enemy, 
meditating,  in  their  revenge,  our  destruction  at  once. 
Your  trust,  therefore,  sir,  was  of  the  highest  nature  ; 
but  to  which  your  character  of  courage,  fidelity,  vigi- 
lance, and  abilities,  was  known  to  be  equal.  You  soon 
freed  us  from  our  fears,  and  have  answered  all  our  hopes, 
that  bravery  or  conduct  could  give,  or  turbulent  seas  or 
seasons  would  admit  of ; even  the  last  did  not  disturb  or 
diminish  your  spirit  and  vigour.  You  had  overawed  the 
enemy  in  their  ports, — shame,  or  perhaps  desperation,  at 
last  brought  them  forth.  You  fought,  them,  subdued 
them,  and,  in  their  confusion  and  dismay,  made  those 
who  could  escape  seek  their  security  in  flight  and  dis- 
grace. 

‘ Thus  their  long-prepared  invasion  was  broken  and 
dispelled,  and  which  cannot  but  bring  to  our  remem- 
brance the  design  and  fate  of  another  armada  (in  a for- 
mer age  of  glory),  whose  defeat  was  at  that  time  the 
safety  of  England,  and  the  lasting  renown  of  the  English 
navy. 

* These,  sir,  are  your  late  eminent  services  to  your 
king  and  country,  and  have  been  now  enumerated,  not 
from  any  imagination  that  they  are  unknown  any  where. 
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or  can  ever  be  forgotten,  but  your  presence  with  us  makes 
them  rise,  with  their  first  strength,  in  our  thoughts,  as 
the  recounting  of  them  must  give  us  a fresh  spirit  of 
joy  in  our  acknowledgments  of  them  : our  acknowledg- 
ments then,  sir,  you  have,  for  these  your  past  services. 
Permit  us  to  add  our  expectations,  too,  of  what  may  be 
your  future  merits,  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and 
honour  of  your  country,  wherever  you  shall  again  com- 
mand. 

* it  is  a very  pleasing  office  to  me,  to  convey  these 
thanks  of  the  house  to  you  ; and  I do  give  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  their  thanks, 
for  the  late  signal  victory  obtained  by  you  over  the 
French  fleet.’ 

Upon  which  Sir  Edward  Hawke  replied 
‘ Mr.  Speaker, 

* J own  myself  greatly  at  a loss,  as  to  the  proper  man 
ner  of  acknowledging  the  great  honour  conferred  on  me 
by  this  august  house,  in  the  distinguished  approbation  of 
my  conduct  on  the  20th  of  November  last.  In  doing  my 
utmost,  1 only  did  the  duty  I owed  to  my  king  and  coun- 
try, which  ever  has  been,  and  shall  be,  my  greatest 
ambition  to  perform  faithfully,  and  honestly,  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  I can  only  assure  this  honourable  house, 
that  I receive  this  mark  of  honour  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  shall  ever  retain  the  most  grateful  sense 

of  it.  .... 

« Before  I sit  down,  permit  me.  Sir,  in  particular,  to 
return  you  my  most  respectful  thanks,  for  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  you  have  communicated  to  me  the 
great  honour  done  me  by  this  house,  which  I shall  always 
esteem  as  the  highest  obligation.’ 

From  this  period  Sir  Edward  Hawke  remained  unem- 
ployed until  the  August  following,  when  he  was  ordered 
to  hoist  his  flag  again  on  board  the  Royal  George,  and 
to  repair  to  Quiberon,  to  relieve  admiral  Boscawen  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  on  that  station.  But,  during  the 
time  he  remained  there,  the  enemy  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  to  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired. 
In  1761,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  coast  of  France 
with  a powerful  fleet  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  French,  as  before,  were  confined  to  their  har- 
bours, and  nothing  of  moment  occurred. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  in  1762,  he  was  ordered 
to  sea  with  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  having 
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under  his  command  his  majesty’s  brother  the  duke  of 
York,  as  rear  admiral.  The  object  of  this  armament  was 
to  intercept  M.  de  Ternay,  who  had  escaped  from  Brest 
under  cover  of  a thick  fog,  With  a small  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  two  ships  of  the  line,  a 44,  and  a frigate,  with 
a body  of  troops  under  their  convoy,  destined  for  the 
attack  of  Newfoundland.  After  cruising-  unsuccessfully 
for  some  time  at  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  he  returned 
to  port,  and  was  immediately  appointed  to  command  a 
squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  or- 
dered to  Lisbon,  for  the  support  of  the  Portuguese,  then 
severely  threatened  as  the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  The  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Tagus  was  sufficient  to  intimidate  the 
enemy  from  making  any  naval  attempts  against  Portu- 
gal, and  consequently  the  season  of  action  passed  on  in 
the  same  uninteresting  routine  that  the  two  former  had 
done.  The  peace  of  Paris,  which  soon  afterwards  took 
place,  put  a final  period  to  his  services  on  that  element 
where  he  had  acquired  so  much  glory. 

On  his  return  home  in  January  1763,  he  was  made 
rear-admiral  of  England  ; and  two  years  afterwards  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  also  advanced 
to  be  vice-admiral  of  England.  He  continued  in  his  high 
station  at  the  board  of  admiralty  till  the  beginning  of 
January  1771,  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  his  post. 
From  that  period,  this  brave  and  truly  excellent  man 
retired  in  a great  measure  from  public  life,  intermixing 
no  farther  with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  than 
what  was  his  duty  to  attend  to,  first  as  a member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  afterwards  as  a peer  of  the  realm. 
In  consideration  of  the  many  great  and  eminent  services 
he  had  rendered  his  country,  he  was  advanced,  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  May  the  20th,  1776,  to  the 
dignity  of  a peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  style  and  title  of 
baron  Hawke,  of  Towton,  in  the  county  of  York. 

In  1779,  he  retired  to  a country  seat  at  Sunbury,  in 
Middlesex,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  October,  1781, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  universally  respect- 
ed and  lamented.  He  was  buried  at  Swaithling,  near 
Botley,  Hampshire.  His  lordship  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Walter  Brooke,  of  Burton-hall,  in  the  county 
of  York,  Esq.,  and  had  issue  by  that,  lady,  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.- 
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Charnock  makes  the  following- judicious  observations  on 
his  character.  * To  say  he  was  prudent,  circumspect,  and 
brave  ; able  as  a naval  commander  ; and  honest,  whether 
considered  as  a private  gentleman  or  a senator,  would  only 
be  a faint  outline  of  those  high  merits  which  all  men 
must  allow  him  to  have  possessed,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  assert  nothing  necessary  to  be  made  known  to 
those  who  are  in  any  degree  acquainted  either  with  the 
general  history  of  their  native  country,  or  those  particular 
transactions  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  this 
great  and  noble  person  ; but  if  any  should  exist,  who  are 
really  uninformed  of  that  tribute  of  gratitude  they  justly 
owe  to  their  renowned  countryman,  we  shall  say  briefly, 
that  to  the  most  consummate  courage  and  active  spirit, 
he  joined  a cool  and  deliberate  temper,  not  to  be  ruffled 
by  accident,  or  shaken  by  any  unforeseen  or  sudden  mis- 
fortune. A singular  proof  of  this  habitude  of  mind  was 
exhibited  during  the  time  his  flag  was  on  board  the 
Royal  George  ; owing  to  a collection  of  soot  in  the  funnel 
of  the  stove,  the  ship  took  fire  in  the  great  cabin.  Sir 
Edward  at  that  time  happened  to  be  employed  in  dress- 
ing himself,  and  when  this  circumstance,  which  to  men 
of  less  firmness  would  have  been  of  a most  alarming 
nature,  was  discovered  to  him,  he  betrayed  no  emotion, 
but  went  on  deck,  and  taking  the  first  lieutenant  aside, 
said  calmly  to  him,  in  a low  tone  of  voice,  “ Sir,  the  ship 
is  on  fire  in  my  cabin,  give  the  necessary  directions  to 
the  people  to  put  it  out.” 

* In  service  he  was  always  a strict  enforcer  of  discipline, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  constant  friend  and  patron  of 
merit.  If  those  who  were  remiss  in  their  duty  met  with 
a severe  reprover,  those  of  a contrary  description  always 
found  him  a warm  and  zealous  friend ; so  that  to  sum  up 
his  character  in  a few  words,  bad  men  feared  him,  good 
men  loved  him,  and  the  natural  enemies  of  his  native 
country  stood  in  awe  of  him/ 

We  cannot  forbear  subjoining  two  letters  written  by 
this  revered  nobleman,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1780, 
to  admiral  Geary,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
Channel  fleet  : they  breathe  a spirit  of  unaffected  piety 
and  ardent  friendship,  and  are  particularly  valuable,  as 
they  most  clearly  point  out  what  a British  admiral  should 
do,  in  the  event  of  meeting  with  a French  fleet. 

N 
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‘ My  dear  Sir — This  is  principally  to  thank  you  for  the 
favour  of  your  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  and  for  all  the  kind 
acts  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  do  for  my  parson,  which 
was  doing  every  thing  in  your  power.  I have  this  day  dis- 
patched him  away  for  town,  in  order  to  take  up  his 
warrant,  so  that  he  will  be  ready  at  a moment’s  warning 
to  obey  the  commands  of  his  captain. 

* I find  by  the  papers  you  are  getting  ready  for  sea 
with  all  the  dispatch  that  is  possible,  and  that  you  will 
sail  the  instant  that  it  is  in  your  power  ; and  though  I 
could  wish  that  this  could  get  to  your  hands  first, 
yet  the  times  are  so  pressing,  from  many  unfortunate 
events,  that  I think  the  sooner  you  can  get  to  my  old  station 
off  Brest,  the  better  it  will  be  for  my  country.  When  you 
are  there  watch  those  fellows  as  closely  as  a cat  watches 
a mouse  ; and  if  once  you  can  have  the  good  fortune  to  get 
up  with  them,  make  much  of  them,  and  don’t  part  with 
them  easily. 

‘ Forgive  my  being  so  free  ; I love  you.  We  have 
served  long  together,  and  I have  your  interest  and  hap- 
piness sincerely  at  heart.  My  dear  friend,  may  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  and  may  that  all-powerful  hand 
guide  and  protect  you  in  the  day  of  battle  ; and  that  you 
may  return  home  with  honour  and  glory  to  your  country 
and  family,  is  the  sincere  and  faithful  wish  of  him  who 
is  most  truly, 

‘ My  dear  Sir, 

* Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
HAWKE.’ 


‘ To  F.  Geary,  Esq. 

* Admiral  and  commander -in- chief 
* at  Spithead 

‘ Sunbury,  2 6th  August , 1780. 

‘ My  dear  Sir — I am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour 
of  your  letter  of  the  20th,  on  your  arrival  at  Spithead  ; 
indeed  it  was  more  than  I expected,  well  knowing  the 
hurry  and  bustle  you  must  have  been  in  on  your  first 
coming  into  port.  I do  no  wonder  at  the  men  being- 
sickly  upon  so  long  a cruise : six  weeks  is  enough  in  all 
conscience  ; any  time  after  that  must  be  very  hurtful  to 
the  men,  and  will  occasion  their  falling  down  very  fast. 
I hope  in  God  they  will  soon  recover,  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  proceed  to  sea  immediately,  for  by  all  accounts 
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the  enemy  is  out,  so  that  nothing  can  well  stir  from  home 
with  safety.  I wish  the  admiralty  would  see  what  was 
done  in  former  times;  it  would  be  the  means  of  making 
them  act  with  more  propriety,  both  for  the  good  of  offi 
cers  and  men.  I take  it  for  granted,  that  the  great  ones 
will  let  you  have  no  rest  till  they  get  you  out  to  sea 
again. 

‘ Although  I am  in  a good  deal  of  pain,  and  much  in  the 
invalid  order,  yet  I cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  wishing  you  all  imaginable  good  fortune  when  you  go 
out  again,  and  trust  in  God  your  next  cruise  will  prove 
a happy  and  glorious  one,  both  for  your  country  and 
yourself.  My  good  friend,  I have  always  wished  you 
well,  and  have  ever  talked  freely  and  openly  to  you  upon 
every  subject  relative  to  the  service.  Recollect  some  of 
these  passages ; and  for  God’s  sake,  if  you  should  be  so 
lucky  as  to  get  sight  of  the  enemy,  get  as  close  to  them  as 
possible.  Do  not  let  them  shuffle  with  you  by  engaging 
at  a distance,  but  get  within  musket-shot  if  you  can  ; 
and  that  will  be  the  way  to  gain  great  honour,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  making  the  action  decisive.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  the  brawl- 
ers to  find  fault.  I am  fully  persuaded  you  will  faithfully 
do  your  part,  therefore  hope  you  will  forgive  my  saying 
so  much  on  the  subject. 

‘ My  good  friend,  may  God  bless  you  ; may  the  hand 
of  Providence  go  with  you,  and  protect  you  in  the  day  of 
battle,  and  grant  you  victory  over  our  perfidious  ene- 
mies : and  may  you  return  with  honour  to  your  country 
and  family  again  : these  are  the  sincere  and  hearty 
wishes  of  him  who  is  most  truly  and  faithfully, 

* My  dear  sir, 

* Your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
* Sir  F.  Geary:  * HAWKE.’ 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDWARD  BOSCAWEN. 

1711—1761. 

This  excellent  officer,  who  shared  with  Hawke,  at  the 
zenith  of  his  glory,  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  coun- 
try, was  the  fourth  son  of  Hugh,  first  lord  viscount 
Falmouth,  and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Godfrey , 
Esq.  by  Arabella  Churchill  his  wife,  sister  to  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1711  ; and  having  made  choice  of  a naval  life, 
and  after  passing  through  the  several  subordinate  stations 
of  the  service  with  the  highest  credit,  he  was  promoted 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1737,  to  be  captain  of  the  Leopard, 
a fourth-rate,  of  50  guns.  How  long  he  continued  in  this 
command  does  not  appear,  nor  have  we  any  subsequent 
information  respecting  him,  till  the  year  1739,  when  we 
find  him  commanding  the  Shoreham  frigate,  employed 
as  a cruiser  on  the  Jamaica  station,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Spain.  His  ship  wanting  some 
repairs,  and  being  unfit  for  sea,  at  the  time  when  vice- 
admiral  Vernon  sailed  on  his  memorable  expedition 
against  Porto  Bello,  he  very  spiritedly  desired  to  serve 
as  a volunteer,  rather  than  be  left  behind  on  an  occasion 
where  there  was  glory  to  be  acquired.  On  the  reduction 
of  Porto  Bello,  he  was  employed  in  superintending  and 
directing  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  the  place. 
In  the  ensuing  year,  1740,  we  do  not  find  any  particular 
mention  made  of  him,  but,  on  the  return  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Jamaica,  it  is  probable  that  he  resumed  the 
command  of  the  Shoreham;  as,  in  1741,  he  continued 
captain  of  that  frigate,  and  was  attached  to  the  fleet 
under  admiral  Vernon,  which  was  employed  in  that  year 
on  the  expedition  against  Carthagena. 

On  that  occasion,  this  bra  Te  and  gallant  officer  had 
the  first  opportunity  of  displaying  that  ardent  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  heroic  contempt  of  danger,  which  so 
strongly  marked  his  conduct  in  every  future  transaction 
of  his  life.  He  was  appointed  to  command  a detach- 
ment of  300  seamen,  who  were  rdered,  with  ‘200  sol- 
diers, to  attack  a fascine  battery,  erected  by  the  enemy 
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on  the  island  of  Barn,  and  which  considerably  impeded 
the  operations  of  the  army  against  the  castle  of  Bocca 
Chica.  The  execution  of  this  project  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  17th  of  March,  but  was  obliged  to  be  de- 
ferred in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  wind  till 
the  19th.  The  boats  left  the  ships  about  midnight,  and 
rowed  to  the  shore  about  a mile  to  lee'ward  of  the  Bar- 
radera  battery,  which  they  were  to  attack.  This  measure 
had  been  determined  on,  as  the  most  likely  mode  to 
avoid  being  seen  or  discovered  by  the  noise  of  their 
oars.  The  seamen,  led  on  by  their  spirited  commander, 
landed  with  the  greatest  alacrity  in  a small  sandy  bay, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  a narrow  channel  between 
two  reefs  of  rocks.  This  passage  was  defended  by  a 
battery  of  five  guns,  of  which  the  assailants  were  so 
totally  ignorant,  that  they  landed  under  their  very 
muzzles.  They  had  not  formed  when  the  enemy  opened 
their  fire  upon  them  ; but  the  English,  though  surprised 
at  this  very  unexpected  reception,  immediately  recollect- 
ing that  their  success,  and  indeed  safety,  depended  oh 
their  resolution  vand  promptness,  rushed  forward  with 
the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  entering  through  the  em- 
brasures drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns,  before  they 
had  time  to  make  a second  discharge,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  which  at  first  threatened  to  oppose 
them,  this  important  advantage  was  obtained  with  very 
inconsiderable  loss. 

The  Spaniards  at  the  Barradera  battery,  when  in- 
formed by  their  fugitive  companions  of  the  loss  of  their 
out-post,  immediately  turned  three  pieces  of  cannon  on 
the  victorious  assailants,  against  whom  they  commenced 
a very  brisk  fire  with  grape-shot ; but  their  guns  fortu- 
nately being  too  much  elevated,  Boscawen  and  his 
gallant  party  sustained  very  little  injury.  Pushing  on 
with  their  former  intrepidity,  they  soon  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  their  second  and  principal  post,  and 
carrying  the  battery  on  the  instant  of  assault,  they 
spiked  the  guns,  tore  up  and  burnt  the  platforms, 
together  with  the  carriages,  guard-houses,  and  maga- 
zines, and  returned  to  their  ships  in  triumph,  with  six 
wounded  prisoners.  The  Spaniards,  sensible  of  the 
assistance  and  support  of  the  battery  thus  gallantly 
wrested  from  them,  and  for  a time  rendered  useless, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  to  repair  it,  and 
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remount  it  with  cannon  fit  for  service.  Having  in  a 
few  days  so  far  succeeded,  as  to  be  able  to  recommence  a 
fire  from  six  guns,  captain  Boscawen  was  again  ordered 
to  attack  it,  but  in  a different  line  of  service  from  that 
which  on  the  previous  occasion  he  had  been  engaged 
in.  His  ship,  the  Shoreham,  together  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  Litchfield,  were  sent  to  anchor  as  near  the 
battery  in  question  as  possible,  and  bring  their  broad- 
sides to  bear  on  it,  in  support  of  a detachment  of  seamen 
commanded  by  captains  Watson,  Cotes,  and  Denis,  who 
were  ordered  to  storm  it.  These  measures,  taken  with 
so  much  prudence  and  caution,  appearing  to  defy  the 
probability  of  misfortune  or  ill  success,  so  effectually 
intimidated  the  Spaniards,  that  they  fled  without  firing 
a gun,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  ships  had  brought 
to,  near  the  battery,  and  the  boats  were  preparing  to 
land  the  men. 

After  the  death  of  lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  who  unhap- 
pily fell  in  the  attack  on  Bocca  Chica  castle,  captain 
Boscawen  was  promoted  to  the  vacant  command  of  the 
Prince  Frederic,  of  70  guns ; and  when  the  idea  of  any 
farther  attack  upon  Carthagena  was  abandoned,  he 
was  employed  in  demolishing  the  forts  which  the  Eng- 
lish had  made  themselves  masters  of  in  the  course  of 
that  inauspicious  expedition.  The  subsequent  naval 
operations  which  took  place  during  his  continuance  in 
the  West  Indies  were  extremely  unimportant,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  thought  extraordinary  that  we  do  not  find  him 
particularly  mentioned.  He  returned  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1742,  and  anchored  at  St.  Helen’s,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  after  a passage  of  nine  weeks  from 
Jamaica.  He  brought  intelligence  that  the  fleet  and  army, 
under  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  were,  at 
the  time  of  parting  company  with  them,  under  sail  on 
the  expedition  against  Panama  in  the  South  Seas;  which 
they  were  to  attempt  to  reach  by  marching  the  troops 
across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  but  which  unfortunately 
miscarried. 

From  this  period  till  1745,  Boscawen  was  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  employed  in  cruising  in  the  Channel ; but 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  circumstance  deserving  of 
notice,  except  that  when  in  command  of  the  Dreadnought 
of  60  guns,  he  captured  the  Medea,  a French  frigate, 
commanded  by  M.  de  Hocquart.  About  the  end  of  1745, 
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he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  then 
lying  as  a guard-ship  at  the  Nore,  and  to  inspect  the 
armed  vessels  hired  by  government,  and  fitted  out  in 
the  Thames,  to  act  as  cruisers  during  the  rebellion. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1746,  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  Namur,  formerly  a ship  of  90  guns,  but  now, 
after  receiving  a thorough  repair,  reduced  to  a third- 
rate.  Nothing  in  the  least  material  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  him  till  November,  when,  being  appointed 
commodore  of  a small  squadron  ordered  to  cruise  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  cap- 
ture two  considerable  prizes;  one  of  them  the  Intrepid, 
a stout  privateer  fitted  out  from  St.  M aloes,  mounting 
20  guns,  and  200  men ; the  other  a dispatch  boat,  sent 
to  Europe  by  M.  de  Jonquiere,  the  commander  of  the 
French  squadron  on  the  American  station,  with  the 
advice  of  the  death  of  the  Due  D’Anville,  and  the  total 
failure  of  the  expedition. 

In  1747  he  served  as  a private  captain  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Anson,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a i very 
conspicuous  manner,  during  the  encounter  with  the 
French  squadron  under  M.  de  Jonquiere,  on  the  3rd  of 
May.  The  Namur  was  one  of  the  first  ships  into  action, 
and  eminently  contributed  to  the  complete  success  of  it, 
by  stopping  the  flight  of  the  fugitive  enemy,  until  the 
other  British  ships  could  get  up.  In  this  engagement 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a musket 


This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  served  as 
a private  commander,  being  on  the  15th  of  July  following 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  he  was  honoured  with  a very  ex- 
traordinary command,  which,  were  every  other  evidence 
wanting,  would  prove  in  the  strongest  manner  the  very 
high  opinion  entertained  by  his  sovereign,  his  ministers, 
and  the  nation  at  large,  of  his  extensive  and  diversified 
abilities.  The  commission  to  which  we  allude,  not  only 
appointed  him  admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  a 
squadron  ordered  for  the  East  Indies,  consisting  of  six 
sail  of  the  line,  but  also  invested  him  with  the  authority 
of  general  of  the  land  forces  employed  on  that  expedi- 
tion. No  amphibious  commission  of  this  kind  had  been 
granted  since  the  time  of  Charles  II.  except  to  the  earl 
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of  Peterborough,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Cloudesly 
Shovel,  in  the  attempt  to  place  an  Austrian  prince  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  It 
had  always  been  deemed  improper  to  lodge  the  military 
and  naval  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  person : but  Bos- 
cawen’s  appointment  was  received  without  any  animad- 
version, and,  though  ultimately  unsuccessful,  excited 
neither  murmurs  nor  reproach— a convincing  proof,  in  a 
nation  like  ours,  where  popular  discussions  are  carried 
on  with  such  freedom,  in  what  estimation  his  merit  and 
abilities  were  held. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  transactions  of  this  expedition 
are  extracted  from  Collins,  and  are  the  more  interesting, 
in  having  been  communicated  by  the  admiral’s  son,  wtm 
was  an  officer  in  the  expedition,  and  consequently  an 
accurate  witness  of  all  the  circumstances  which  hap- 
pened : — r 

‘ On  November  4th,  1747,  the  squadron  sailed  from  St. 
Helen’s  with  a fair  wind,  which  only  served  that  day  ; 
but  admiral  Boscawen,  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  Chan- 
nel, chose  rather  to  turn  to  windward  with  the  fleet 
than  to  put  back.  Meeting  with  hard  gales  of  wind 
they  were  obliged  to  anchor  in  Torbay,  where  the  fleet 
arrived  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the  10th  of  November: 
but  at  four  in  the  evening,  the  wind  serving,  sailed 
again  and  proceeded  to  the  Land’s  End,  when  it  turned 
again  ; but,  struggling  with  the  winds,  came  to  an  anchor 
in  the  road  of  Madeira  on  the  13th  of  December.  Hard 
gales  of  wind  had  separated  several  ships,  which,  how- 
ever, on  the  17th,  joined  the  admiral,  who  used  all 
possible  means  to  get  the  fleet  in  a condition  to  sail ; 
this  being  completed  on  the  22nd,  they  sailed  on  the  23rd. 
On  the  29th  of  March,  1748,  the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor 
in  Table  bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  30th 
the  ground  was  pitched  on  to  encamp,  and  men  were 
ordered  on  shore  to  clear  it ; but  the  wind  blew  so  fresh 
that  the  forces  could  not  land  till  the  6th  of  April,  when 
the  whole  encamped  in  good  order  and  discipline,  being 
three  battalions,  with  artillery : on  the  right  were  400 
marines,  making  one  battalion,  six  English  independent 
companies  of  112 men  were  on  the  left,  and  six  Scotch  com- 
panies were  in  the  centre.  The  men  made  a good  appear- 
ance ; and  no  pains  w’ere  spared,  as  to  discipline  and 
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refreshment,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  better  per- 
formance in  action.  The  admiral,  by  his  affable  and 
liberal  behaviour,  entirely  gained  the  love  of  the  land 
officers ; and  never  was  greater  harmony  among  all 
degrees  of  men  than  in  this  expedition,  every  one 
thinking  he  was  happy  in  being  under  his  command. 
The  time  they  stayed  at  the  Cape  was  of  great  benefit  to 
the  land  and  sea  forces,  who  had  fresh  meat  all  the  time ; 
but  their  stay  was  longer  than  was  intended,  occasioned 
by  n\e  Indian  ships,  with  forces  on  board,  parting  from 
the  fleet,  purposely  to  get  first  to  the  Cape,  in  order  to 
sell  their  private  trade  to  better  advantage;  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed,  as  they  did  not  arrive  till  the 
14th  ot  April,  and  those  India  ships  that  were  with  the 
admiral  had  supplied  the  Cape  with  all  that  was  want- 
ing.’ Thus  we  hope  avarice  will  always  be  punished, 
when  it  counteracts  the  public  service. 

On  tne  8th  of  May,  Boscawen  sailed  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  and 
six  ships  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  India  company. 
After  a lingering  and  tedious  passage,  occasioned  by  a 
succession  of  contrary  winds  very  unusual  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  they  made  the  island  of  Mauritius  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  of  June,  having  parted  from  three 
of  the  Dutch  ships  in  the  bad  weather  during  their 
passage.  When  in  sight  of  the  land,  the  admiral  called 
a council  of  war,  to  consult  with  his  captains  as  to  the 
fittest  passage  for  the  squadron  to  take  in  going  in.  It 
being  determined  to  run  between  Long  Island  and  the 
Gunner’s  Coin,  the  ships  of  war  to  lead  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  Indian  ships  to  follow  them,  orders  were 
accordingly  given  fov  that  purpose.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  fleet  anchored  that  night  in  a place  called  Turtle 
bay,  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  Tomb  river, 
about  two  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour : the’ 
rest  got  in  the  next  day,  having  been  fired  at  in  their 
passage  from  two  fascine  batteries  of  six  guns  each,  but 
without  receiving  any  material  damage. 

At  daylight  the  enemy  began  to  fire  from  other  fas- 
cine batteries,  which  they  had  erected  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  two  rivers,  and  were  perceived  to  be 
very  hard  at  work  in  the  wood  opposite  to  where  the 
squadron  lay,  in  throwing  up  intrenchments,  as  well  as 
N 2 
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raising-  other  defences.  Several  larg-e  ships  were  like- 
wise seen  lying  in  the  harbour. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Pembroke,  which  lay  nearest 
in  shore  was  ordered  to  fire  and  disturb  them  at  their 
work.  The  Swallow  sloop  was  at  the  same  time  sent, 
with  captain  Lloyd  of  the  Ultham,  the  two  principal 
engineers,  and  an  artillery  officer,  along-  the  shore  to 
reconnoitre  the  coast,  in  order  to  discover  what  place 
would  be  most  convenient  for  landing  the  troops.  On 
their  return  they  reported,  that  the  enemy  had  fired  on 
them  in  their  passage  from  eight  different  batteries,  as 
well  as  from  the  forts  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ; 
that  a large  ship  of  two  tier  of  guns  lay  with  her  broad- 
side across  the  mouth  of  it ; that  there  were  thirteen 
other  ships  within  (several  of  them  large)  fitted,  or  fitting 
out  for  sea ; and  that  they  thought  it  impracticable  to 
land  any  where  to  the  eastward  of  the  harbour,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  woods  which  came  down 
close  to  the  water  side.  In  consequence  of  this  repre- 
sentation, it  was  judged  most  prudent  to  attempt  landing 
beyond  the  great  river,  to  the  westward  of  the  town. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  masters  of  the  six  line  of 
battle  ships  were  ordered  to  go  into  the  barges  and 
sound  all  along  the  shore  to  ascertain  the  depths  of 
water,  and  see  particularly  if  it  was  practicable  to  land 
at  the  place  proposed.  On  their  return  they  declared 
that  a reef  of  rocks  ran  along  shore  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  yards  from  it,  which  made  it  impossible  for  boats 
to  land,  except  at  the  river’s  mouth  opposite  to  where 
the  fleet  lay,  or  at  the  harbour,  where  the  channel  was 
not  above  a hundred  fathoms  wide,  and  very  difficult  to 
get  in,  the  wind  always  blowing-  off  shore.  This  deter- 
mined the  admiral  to  call  a council  of  war,  composed  of 
the  principal  sea  and  land  officers,  that  he  might  lay  be- 
fore them  these  reports,  together  with  his  instructions, 
as  far  as  they  related  to  an  attack  on  the  Mauritius,  and 
to  consult  with  them  what  measures  were  most  expedient 
to  be  adopted.  It  was  agreed,  that,  as  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  strength  of  the  enemy  on  the  island, 
three  ten-oared  barges  should  be  sent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  major  Cumming,  to  endeavour  to  surprise  and 
bring  off  a prisoner  from  the  shore.  This  was  accordingly 
attempted,  but  in  vain.  The  council  having  met  next 
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morning,  it  was  resolved,  ‘that  the  reduction  of  the 
island  of  Mauritius  not  being  the  principal  design  of  the 
expedition,  and  as  there  was  such  a strength  of  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  the  preparations  which  the  enemy 
had  made  along  the  coast  made  it  certain  that  the  attack 
must  be  attended  with  considerable  loss,  that  no  farther 
attempt  should  be  made,  but  that  the  squadi’on  should 
proceed  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel, so  as  to  begin  their  operations  there  before  the 
monsoons  shifted.’ 

Two  days  elapsed  before  the  fleet  could  leave  the 
island,  there  being  such  a scarcity  of  bread,  fire-wood, 
and  water,  that  it  became  necessary  to  divide  those 
articles  equally  between  the  ships.  Just  as  they  got 
under  sail,  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  that  had  parted  com- 
pany joined  them,  but  the  other  two  were  not  heard  of. 
When  the  fleet  cleared  the  island  the  Dutch  ships  took 
their  leave,  and  stretched  away  to  the  southward.  The 
admiral  being  desirous,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  council  of  war,  to  make  the  shortest  passage  to  the 
coa-st  of  Coromandel,  passed  through  the  islands  and 
sands  to  the  northward  of  Mauritius,  and  on  the  29th  of 
July  the  whole  squadron  arrived  safe  at  fort  St.  David. 

It  being  immediately  determined  to  undertake  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  the  necessai*y  stores  and  troops 
were  accordingly  landed  from  the  ships,  and  a camp 
formed  about  a mile  from  the  fort.  The  people  continued 
very  healthy,  as  they  had  been  during  the  whole  voyage, 
a circumstance  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
air-pipes,  which  were  found  to  be  of  infinite  service. 
The  marines  serving  in  the  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  rear-admiral  Griffin,  then  at  fort  St.  David, 
being  joined  to  those  under  Boscawen,  a very  good  bat- 
talion was  formed,  consisting  of  700  men. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  Exeter  was  sent  to  anchor 
off*  Pondicherry  ; and  two  days  after  the  Chester,  Pem- 
broke, and  Swallow  sloop,  joined  her.  Captain  Powlet, 
of  the  Exeter,  was  directed  to  take  the  soundings,  and 
ascertain  how  near  the  ships  could  come  to  the  town 
upon  an  emergency,  in  order  to  cut  off*  all  communica- 
tion on  that  side. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  the  army  began  its  march 
on  the  8tli  of  August,  the  admiral  heading  it  himself.  He 
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left  the  command  of  the  squadron  to  captain  Lisle  of  the 
Vigilant,  with  orders  to  anchor  with  his  whole  force  two 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  and  remain  there 
until  farther  orders. 

The  army  continued  their  march  on  the  9th  and  10th, 
without  any  appearance  of  an  enemy.  On  the  llth  a 
body  consisting  of  300  foot  and  some  horse  made  then- 
appearance  at  an  intrenchment  which  they  had  thrown 
up,  but  abandoned  it  at  the  approach  of  the  British  troops. 
This  post  was  situated  near  a small  river,  and  was  very 
defensible.  About  a mile  from  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  was  the  fort  of  Aria  Coupan,  near  a river  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name. 

The  admiral  having  here  learnt  by  a deserter,  that  the 
garrison  of  fort  Aria  Coupan  consisted  only  of  100  men, 
including  sepoys,  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  next 
morning,  with  the  grenadiers  and  picquets,  to  gain  a 
lodgment  in  a village  contiguous  to  it,  and  there  erect  a 
bomb  battery,  as  it  was  said  the  garrison  dreaded  a bom- 
bardment, their  magazine  not  being  bomb-proof.  In  this 
project  the  admiral  would  have  succeeded,  having  gamed 
possession  of  the  village,  but  the  lascars  who  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  intrenching  tools,  all  ran  away 
on  a shot  coming  among  them.  Upon  this  the  enemy 
began  to  fire  briskly  from  two  batteries  they  had  raised 
on  the  other  side  Aria  Coupan  river.  These  completely 
flanked  the  British  position,  so  that  it  was  then  thought 
advisable  to  retire  towards  the  sea,  in  order  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  ships,  and  get  cannon  on  shore, 
together  with  proper  materials  for  raising  batteries  to 
destroy  those  of  the  enemy  above  mentioned,  as  well  as 
carrying  on  approaches  against  the  fort  m form.  They 
now  found  it  regularly  defended  by  a ditch  and  covered 
way,  and  therefore  some  little  precaution  was  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  the  attack.  The  admiral  had  one  lieu- 
tenant killed,  and  four  officers  wounded,  among  whom 
was  major  Goodyer,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artil- 
lery, who  lost  his  leg  by  a cannon  ball,  and  died  soon 
afterwards.  The  loss  of  this  officer  was  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune the  army  could  have  sustained,  as  he  was  a man 
of  excellent  judgment  in  his  profession,  and  would  have 
carried  on  the  approaches  in  a different  and  more  suc- 
cessful manner  than  the  surviving  engineers  were  able 
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to  do.  The  detachment  lay  on  their  arms  all  night;  and 
the  next  morning  the  whole  army  marched  to  join  them. 
In  the  afternoon  1100  seamen,  whom  the  admiral  had 
caused  to  be  disciplined  on  board  the  fleet,  and  exeicised 
in  platoons  under  the  command  of  captain  Lloyd,  were 
landed.  These  mounting  guard,  as  well  as  performing 
other  duties  with  the  regular  troops,  were  a considerable 
relief  to  this  little  army. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th,  four  twelve  and  four  eigh- 
teen pounders  being  landed,  a battery  of  four  guns  was 
marked  out  and  completed  by  next  morning ; but  being 
placed  in  a bad  position,  it  was  found  to  be  of  no  service, 
a cluster  of  trees  between  the  battery  and  fort  so  inter- 
cepting the  view,  that  only  an  angle  of  the  latter  could 
be  seen.  To  rectify  this  mistake,  another  battery  was 
constructed,  which  was  opened  by  the  artillery  officers 
with  great  advantage.  The  enemy,  with  a troop  of  sixty 
European  horse,  supported  by  as  many  foot  and  some 
sepoys,  made  a desperate  effort  to  destroy  the  battery,  but 
without  effect,  for  though  the  advanced  guard,  in  the 
trench  adjoining,  at  first  gave  way,  they  soon  rallied, 
and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  horse  being  taken  prisoner. 

Soon  afterwards  the  enemy’s  battery  blew  up,  and  de- 
stroyed upwards  of  100  men.  Some  mortars  were  imme- 
diately brought  up,  and  shells  were  thrown  from  them 
into  the  fort,  which  was  set  on  fire,  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  soon  after  blew  up.  The  army  march- 
ing directly  took  possession  of  it,  and  found  that  the  gar- 
rison had  withdrawn  in  great  haste,  having  left  their 
clothes  and  every  thing  behind  them. 

On  the  20th,  the  admiral  removed  his  camp  to  Aria 
Coupan  ; and  from  that  day  to  the  25th  the  troops  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  fort,  which  being  completed, 
they  crossed  the  river  Aria  Coupan,  and  the  same  even- 
ing took  possession  of  a strong  post  in  the  bound  hedge 
of  Pondicherry,  about  a mile  from  the  walls— the  enemy 
having,  to  the  admiral’s  surprise,  abandoned  it  on  his  ad- 
vancing, though  it  was  very  capable  of  being  defended  by  a 
small  number  of  men,  and  so  situated  as  to  have  cost  a 
great  many  lives  in  the  attack,  had  the  possession  of  it 
been  vigorously  disputed. 

This  post  being  on  the  north  west  quarter  of  the  town. 
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the  admiral  ordered  the  ships  down  to  the  northward  of 
tt;  and  opening-  on  the  28th  a communication  that  way 
■T"”1  intrenching  tools,  and  other  necessaries, 

w ! .1  8r°UDd  before  the  P,ace-  the  1st  of 

September,  the  enemy  made  a sally  with  500  European 

so  diers,  and  600  or  800  sepoys,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
advanced  guard,  consisting  only  of  100  men,  witheon- 
siderable  loss.  M.  Paradis,  their  chief  engineer,  and  dl- 
rector  of  all  the  military  affairs,  was  mortally  wounded, 

me'nekLdU  the‘rbest  killed,  and  about  100 

men  killed  or  wounded. 

The  engineers  continued  working  every  nu-ht  but 
without  making  much  progress,  so*  that  the  batteries 
were  not  completed  until  the  25th  of  September,  when 

32,  began  -t0  fire>  They  consisted  of  one  mounting 

anotL8rUnfVS1X  tWenty  f0Ur>  aud  two  e*»hteen  pounders ; 
another  of  four  guns,  two  twenty-four,  and  two  eighteen 

fifteen6™  5 T*5  battery  of  live  larg;e  mortars,  and 

fifteen  royals  ; with  another  of  fifteen  cohorns.  The 

enemy,  on  their  part,  were  not  idle,  having  raised  three 

enfiladed  att6^ieS  t0  ^7  Up°n  the  trenches’  which  they 
enfiladed,  and  annoyed  the  assailants  so  much,  that  they 

ntw°f  5Gd  tG  COnstruct  two  batteries,  one  of  three  the 
her  of  two  guns,  to  play  against  them  till  the  grand 
batteries  were  finished. 

dir^“  'he.  besiegers  first  broke  ground,  the  admiral 
harTrt?  P*®.1"  Llsle  to  order  in  the  bomb-ketch  to  bom- 
b ! , ,h\a  night  and  da>'-  This  was  at  first  suc- 
“ a/ew  da>'9  «‘e  enemy  began  to  throw 
. the  ketch,  and  got  her  distance  so  exactly, 
that  one  shell  staved  the  boat  astern  of  her,  and  another 
threw  water  upon  her  decks,  so  that  she  was  obliged 
always  to  heave  off  in  the  day-time. 

The  season  being  now  far  advanced,  and  the  enemy 
fiaving  formed  an  inundation  in  front  of  the  works,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  them  on  any  farther,  the 
admiral  found  there  was  no  probability  of  reducing  the 
place  but  by  endeavouring  to  annoy  it  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  thereby  compelling  the  garrison  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering.  With  this  view  he  ordered  captain 
Lisle  to  extend  the  men-of-war  before  the  town  in  a line 
ot  battle,  and  to  warp  in  to  cannonade  the  works,  on  the 
sea  side  of  the  town,  at  the  same  time  that  the  land 
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batteries  were  opened.  This  was  executed  with  great 
precision.  The  enemy  at  first  returned  the  fire  very 
briskly,  but  soon  after  slackened.  Their  batteries  re- 
mained silent  towards  the  sea,  but  they  continued  to  fire 
briskly  on  the  land  side. 

In  this  cannonade  the  ships  expended  a considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition ; and  the  admiral  finding  that 
the  execution  did  not  answer  his  intentions,  ordered 
captain  Lisle  to  haul  off  in  the  night  out  of  gun-shot, 
and  remain  in  a line  as  before,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
warp  in  again.  This  he  was  unable  to  effect,  the  wind 
having  come  in  from  the  sea  in  the  night,  which  pre- 
vented his  getting  out  far  enough.  The  next  morning 
the  enemy  began  to  bombard  and  cannonade  the  ships, 
but  without  doing  much  damage,  except  in  killing  one 
man  on  board  the  Vigilant,  together  with  captain  Adams 
of  the  Harwich,  whose  thigh  was  carried  away  by  a can- 
non-ball, and  whose  death  was  universally  regretted, 
being  a very  brave  and  excellent  officer. 

On  shore  the  batteries  continued  firing,  and  beat  down 
a great  part  of  the  enemy’s  defence,  when  an  attack  was 
intended  to  be  made  ; but  as  the  assailants  could  not 
carry  on  their  approaches,  in  consequence  of  the  inunda- 
tion before  mentioned,  and  the  admiral  had  not  men 
enough  to  begin  a new  attack  or  carry  on  the  siege,  he 
could  only  endeavour  to  make  a breach  in  the  curtain 
from  the  distance  he  was  then  at.  In  a little  time  this 
also  was  found  impracticable,  the  enemy  having  opened 
a masked  battery  in  the  very  curtain  where  the  besiegers 
were  then  attempting  to  make  a breach,  so  that  their  fire 
became  much  superior  to  that  of  the  assailants,  nine  of 
whose  guns  were  disabled.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  admiral  called  a council  of  war  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  which  the  state  of  affairs  being  taken  into 
consideration,  and  it  appearing  ‘ that  the  strength  of  the 
army  was  reduced  above  700  men  since  taking  the  field ; 
that  it  was  hourly  lessening  by  sickness  occasioned  by 
fatigue  ; that  the  ships  of  war  could  be  of  no  service 
against  the  enemy’s  works,  having  cannonaded  a whole 
day  without  any  apparent  effect ; that  the  monsoon  and 
rainy  season  was  daily  expected,  which  would  not  only 
oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  loss  of  the  artillery 
and  stores,  but  in  all  probability  render  the  rivers  impass- 
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able,  destroy  the  roads,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
army  to  fort  St.  David,  to  say  nothing-  of  the  risk  of  the 
ships  being-  driven  off  the  coast : it  was  therefore  unani- 
mously resolved,  after  re-embarking  the  cannon  and 
stores,  to  raise  the  siege.' 

Liom  the  1st  of  October  to  the  4th,  the  besiegers  were 
employed  in  getting-  off  the  cannon  and  stores^  from  the 
shore.  On  the  5th,  the  sailors  set  fire  to  the  batteries 
and  re  embarked.  On  the  6th,  in  the  morning,  the  army 
began  to  march  for  fort  St.  David;  and,  having  de- 
molished the  fort  of  Aria  Coupan  in  their  way,  arrived 
at  fort  St.  David  the  next  evening.  Several  small  rivers 
which  the  army  had  to  pass  on  their  last  day’s  march 
were  so  swelled,  and  the  roads  so  full  of  water,  that  the 
delay  of  another  day  would  in  all  probability  have  ren- 
dered them  impassable. 

'I  he  garrison  of  Pondicherry,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts which  the  admiral  could  procure,  was  composed 
of  1800  or  2000  European  troops,  and  nearly  3000  sepoys, 
flie  strength  of  the  British  admiral,  when  he  marched 
from  fort  St.  David  (exclusive  of  120  Dutch,  lent  from 
their  settlements,  and  2000  blacks)  consisted  of  2690  Eu- 
ropean troops,  149  artillery  men,  with  1097  seamen  ; out 
of  which  were  lost  during  the  siege,  757  soldiers,  43  ar- 
tillery men,  and  265  seamen.  The  enemy  are  said  to 
have  lost  500  men  in  the  course  of  the  siege. 

The  foregoing  account  is  taken  principally  from  the 
admiral’s  public  dispatches,  and  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  given  by  Collins  from  the  information  of  his 
son.  That  author  adds,  however,  a very  just  though 
short  encomium  on  the  admiral’s  conduct  : « He  con- 
ducted,' says  he,  « his  retreat  so  ably,  that  the  enemy 
never  ventured  to  molest  him,  and,  through  the  whole  of 
this  unsuccessful  expedition,  shewed  himself  as  able  a 
general  or  land  officer,  as  he  had  before  done  in  his  own 
proper  line  of  service  ; for  no  commander  whatever  could 
have  done  more  than  himself  with  the  small  and  incon- 
siderable force  he  had  under  his  orders.’ 

Intelligence  was  received  in  the  East  Indies  soon  after 
the  above  event,  that  peace  was  concluded  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle  ; but  circumstances  rendered  the  continuance 
of  the  admiral  in  that  part  of  the  world  necessary  for 
some  time  longer.  This,  as  it  happened,  proved  unfortu- 
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nate,  for  a violent  storm  arising*  on  the  13th  of  April, 
the  Namur  of  74  guns,  the  admiral’s  flag  ship,  together 
with  the  Pembroke  of  CO  guns,  and  Apollo  hospital  ship, 
as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  their  crews,  were  unhap- 
pily lost  the  following  day.  The  admiral,  captain,  and 
several  of  the  officers,  were  providentially  on  shore.* 

The  affairs  which  detained  the  admiral  in  India  being 
dispatched,  he  sailed  from  fort  St.  David  on  the  19th  of 
October  1749,  and  came  to  anchor  at  St.  Helen’s  on  the 
14th  of  April  following.  In  the  month  of  June  1751,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad- 
miralty, a situation  which  he  continued  to  hold  during 
life ; and  about  the  same  time  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
elder  brethren  of  the  Trinity  house. 

In  1755,  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue  ; and  hostilities  commencing  with  France  soon  after, 
he  was  sent  with  a squadron  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  a frigate,  to  cruise  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  a French  squadron  bound 
to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  greater  part  of  the  French 

* Mr.  James  Alms  gives  the  following  account  of  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  the  Namur,  and  of  his  own  preservation,  in  a letter  to  a 
friend  : — ‘ We  were  at  anchor  in  the  Namur,  in  fort  St.  David’s  road, 
Thursday,  April  13th,  1742.  In  the  morning  it  blew  fresh,  wind  N.  E.; 
at  noon  we  veered  away  to  a cable  and  a half  on  the  small  bower. 
From  one  till  four  o’clock  we  were  employed  in  setting  up  the  lower 
rigging.  Hard  gales  and  squally,  with  a very  heavy  sea.  At  six  o’clock 
rode  very  well ; at  half  an  hour  after  had  four  feet  water  in  the  hold. 
Immediately  we  cut  the  small  bower  cable,  and  stood  to  sea  under  our 
courses.  Our  mate,  who  cut  the  cable,  was  up  to  his  waist  in  the  water 
at  the  bitts.  At  half-past  seven  we  had  six  feet  of  water  in  the  hold  ; 
when  we  hauled  up  our  courses,  and  hove  overboard  most  of  our  upper 
deck,  and  ail  the  quarter  deck  guns  to  leeward.  By  three  quarters 
after  eight,  the  water  was  up  to  our  orlop  gratings,  and  there  was  a 
great  quantity  between  decks,  so  that  the  ship  was  water  logged,  till 
we  cut  away  all  the  masts,  by  which  the  ship  righted.  At  the  same  time 
we  manned  the  pumps,  bailed,  and  soon  perceived  that  we  gained  upon 
the  ship,  which  put  us  in  great  spirits.  A little  after  nine  we  sounded, 
and  found  ourselves  in  nine  fathoms  water;  the  master  called  to  cut 
away  the  sheet  anchor,  which  was  done  immediately,  and  we  veered 
away  to  a little  better  than  a cable;  but  before  she  came  head  to  sea, 
she  parted  at  the  chestree.  By  this  time  it  blew  a hurricane.  It  is  easier 
to  conceive  than  to  describe  what  a dismal  melancholy  scene  now  pre- 
sented itself ; the  shriekings,  cries,  lamentations,  ravings,  and  despair 
of  above  50J  poor  wretches  verging  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

‘ I had  presence  of  mind,  however,  to  consider  that  the  God  Almighty 
was  the  God  all-merciful,  with  the  comfortable  reflection  and  hope,  that 
I had  ever  put  my  whole  trust  in  him.  1 then  made  a short  prayer  for 
his  protection,  and  jumped  overboard.  The  water  at  that  time  was  up 
to  the  gratings  on  the  poops  from  whence  I leaped.  The  first  thing  I 
prappled  was  a capstan  bar,  from  which  with  seven  more  I got  to  the 
David;  but  in  less  than  an  hour  I had  the  melancholy  sight  to  see  them 
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6hips  escaped,  by  taking  a route  that  had  never  before 
been  ventured  on  by  line  of  battle  ships  ; but  two  of  them,, 
the  Alcide  and  Lys,  were  taken.  It  was  a circumstance 
somewhat  singular,  that  by  the  capture  of  the  Alcide, 
M.  de  Hocquart,  who  commanded  her,  became  a third 
time  Boscawen’s  prisoner.  He  had  taken  that  officer 
first  in  the  Medea,  in  1744,  when  in  command  of  the 
Dreadnought : secondly,  in  the  Diamond,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  Namur,  in  Anson’s  action  with  de  la  Jon- 
quiere,  in  May,  1747  ; and  a third  time  in  the  Alcide,  as 
above  stated. 

On  his  return  to  port  from  this  cruise,  Boscawen  did 
not  accept  any  command  till  February  1758,  when  being 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  equipped  to  cover 
the  descent  at,  and  siege  of  Louisbourg.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-three  sail  of  the  line, 
six  frigates,  and  several  sloops  and  smaller  vessels  at  Ha- 
lifax, early  in  May,  the  admiral  was  joined  by  general 
Amherst  and  the  army.  The  necessary  arrangements 
being  made,  the  fleet,  which,  including  transports,  now 

all  washed  away,  and  myself  remain  alone  upon  it  almost  spent.  I had 
now  been  above  two  hours  in  the  water,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  joy, 
1 perceived  a large  raft  with  a great  many  men  driving  towards  me. 
When  itcame  near,  I quitted  the  David,  and  with  great  difficulty  swam 
to  it,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  quarter  gunners,  got  upon  it. 
The  raft  proved  to  be  the  Namur’s  booms.  As  soon  as  we  were  able  we 
lashed  the  booms  close  together,  and  fastened  a plank  across,  and  by 
these  means  made  a good  catamaran.  It  was  at  this  time  one  o clock 
in  the  morning ; soon  after  the  seas  were  so  mountainous  as  to  turn 
our  machine  upside  down,  but  providentially  with  the  loss  of  one  man 

°n<1About  four  o’clock  we  struck  ground  with  the  booms,  and  in  a very 
little  while  all  that  survived  got  on  shore.  After  returning  God  thanks 
for  his  almost  miraculous  goodness  towards  us,  we  took  each  other  by 
the  hand,  for  it  was  not  yet  day,  and  trusting  still  to  divine  Providence 
for  protection,  we  walked  forward  to  find  some  place  to  shelter  us  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  for  the  spot  where  we  landed  offered 
nothing  but  sand.  When  we  had  walked  about  for  a whole  hour,  but  to 
no  manner  of  purpose,  we  returned  back  to  the  place  where  we  had 
left  our  catamaran,  and  to  our  no  small  uneasiness  found  it  gone.  Day- 
light appeared  soon  afterwards,  when  we  found  ourselves  on  a sandy 
bank,  a little  to  the  southward  of  Porto  Navo,  and  as  there  was  a river 
running  between  us  and  the  Dutch  settlements,  we  were  under  the 
necessity  of  fording  it,  and  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  Porto  Navo:  we 
lost  four  of  our  company,  two  at  the  place  where  we  were  driven  ashore 
and  two  in  crossing  the  river.’  * , 

Mr.  Alms,  who  was  thus  providentially  saved,  was  soon  after  promoted 
by  admiral  Boscawen  to  a lieutenantcy  in  the  Syren  frigate,  and  mine 
year  1762,  he  was  made  post-captain,  in  which  situation  he  distinguished 
himself  on  many  occasions,  particularly  when  commander  of  the  Mon 
mouth  in  the  East  Indies,  towards  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
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amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sail,  having: 
on  board  an  army  of  12,000  men,  sailed  from  thence  on 
the  28th  of  May.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  fleet  anchored 
in  Gabarus  bay,  about  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Louisbourg.  Commodore  Durell,  who  was  ordered  to  ex- 
plore the  coast,  was  of  opinion  that  the  troops  might  be 
landed  under  cover  of  some  frigates,  in  a small  bay,  with- 
out much  danger  from  the  surf,  which  by  its  violence  in 
many  places  made  the  coast  inaccessible : admiral  Bos- 
cawen  accordingly  gave  orders  for  seven  frigates  to  place 
themselves  opposite  to  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  cover 
the  debarkation  ; which  was  effected  with  the  greatest 
order  and  regularity,  under  the  command  of  brigadier 
general  Wolfe,  in  defiance  of  a heavy  fire  of  cannon  and 
musketry  from  the  enemy,  who  fled  and  abandoned  their 
works  on  the  approach  of  the  British  troops,  leaving  be- 
hind them  several  cannon  and  mortars.  By  this  time 
the  surf  began  to  break  with  such  violence  as  to  dash 
many  of  the  boats  to  pieces  ; several  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  drowned,  and  the  ammunition  greatly  damaged. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  troops  were  all 
landed  before  night.  The  weather  now  became  tem- 
pestuous, and  continued  so  for  several  days,  which  cut  off* 
all  communication  with  the  fleet. 

General  Amherst,  as  he  advanced,  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  out-posts,  and  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  in 
the  town,  against  which,  by  the  25th,  he  had  erected 
batteries,  and  opened  upon  it  with  great  success.  On  the 
23th  the  enemy  sunk  a ship  of  the  line,  a frigate,  and 
two  corvettes,  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  the 
21st  of  July,  the  Entreprenant,  of  74  guns,  took  fire,  and 
before  it  could  be  extinguished  she  blew  up,  and  the 
flames  communicating  to  two  other  ships,  they  were  also 
destroyed.  There  remained  now  but  two  ships  of  the 
line  in  the  harbour,  which  the  admiral  was  determined, 
either  to  take  or  destroy.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  25th 
at  night  he  ordered  600  seamen  to  be  sent  in  the  boats 
of  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  captains  Leforey  and 
Balfour,  who  rowed  into  the  harbour,  and  executed  this 
service  with  the  greatest  resolution  and  bravery,  amidst 
an  incessant  fire  from  the  enemy’s  ships  and  batteries. 
Captain  Leforey  boarded  la  Prudente,  but  finding  she  was 
aground,  and  also  moored  with  a strong  chain,  he  set  her 
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on  fire.  The  Bieufaisent,  the  other  ship,  was  carried  by 

captain  Balfour,  and  towed  into  the  N.-E.  harbour. 

The  enemy’s  ships  being  all  either  taken  or  destroyed, 
admiral  Boscawen  informed  the  general  that  he  was  de- 
termined the  next  morning  (the  26th)  to  send  six  sail  of 
the  line  into  the  harbour  ; but  befoi’e  that  period,  M.  de 
Drucour,  the  governor  of  Louisbourg,  desired  to  capi- 
tulate, and  the  same  evening  the  terms  of  surrender  were 
agreed  to. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  November,  Boscawen  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  on 
the  2nd  of  February  1759,  he  was,  by  his  majesty’s  com- 
mand, sworn  a member  of  the  privy  council,  and  took  his 
seat  at  the  board  accordingly.  Immediately  afterwards 
he  w’as  invested  with  the  command  of  a squadron,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  two  trigates, 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s 
on  the  14th  of  April,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival 
on  his  station,  repaired  to  Toulon,  off  which  port  he 
cruised  for  some  days,  in  hopes  of  provoking  M.  de  la 
Clue,  who  lay  with  a squadron  consisting  of  twelve  large 
ships  and  three  frigates,  to  come  out  and  engage  him. 
Finding  the  enemy  unwilling  to  hazard  a battle,  Bosca- 
wen sent  three  of  his  ships  close  into  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  two  French  ships  which  lay 
there.  Captain  Smith  Callis,  an  officer  who  in  the  former 
war  had  signalized  himself  greatly  in  a similar  enter- 
prise, had  the  command,  and  would  have  succeeded  could 
courage  have  insured  success  ; but  the  fire  of  several 
heavy  masked  batteries,  which  were  not  known  to  the 
assailants  until  they  felt  the  weight  of  their  shot,  com- 
pelled the  British  squadron  to  retire,  after  having  in  the 
most  spirited  manner  persevered  in  the  attack  for  up- 
wards of  three  hours.  They  attempted  with  equal  gallantry 
to  destroy  two  forts  which  defended  the  entrance,  and 
cannonaded  them  for  a considerable  time  with  the  greatest 
vivacity  ; but  finding  at  length  that  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  rendered  all  attempts  ineffectual,  the  several  com- 
manders were  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  an  enter- 
prise, in  which  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  gained 
any  thing  but  honour.  f 

The  ships  being  towed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy  s 
fire,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  the  admiral  found 
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it  necessary  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar,  as  well  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refitting  those  ships,  as  to  furnish  the  squadron 
with  water  and  other  stores.  The  French  commander,  M. 
de  la  Clue,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  British 
squadron,  put  to  sea  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  two  fifties, 
and  two  frigates,  and  stood  over  to  the  Barbary  coast,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  ad- 
miral ; but  Buscawen  had  stationed  his  cruisers  so  judi- 
ciously, that  he  had  early  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  French  fleet.  On  the  7th  of  August,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  the  Gibraltar  made  the  signal  of  their  appear- 
ance, fourteen  sail,  on  the  Barbary  shore,  to  the  eastward 
of  Ceuta.  The  admiral  got  under  sail  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  was  out  of  the  bay  before  ten  o’clock,  with  fourteen 
sail  of  the  line,  a frigate,  and  a fire-ship.  At  daylight  the 
next  morning,  he  got  sight  of  seven  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
to  the  westward,  and  made  the  signal  for  a general  chase. 
A fresh  gale  brought  the  British  ships  fast  up  with  them, 
till  about  noon,  when  it  fell  almost  calm.  About  half-past 
two  the  headmost  ships  began  to  engage  ; but  Boscawen 
in  the  Namur  could  not  get  up  with  the  French  admiral 
in  the  Ocean  till  near  four.  A spirited  contest  ensued  be- 
tween the  two  commanders-in-chief  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  Namur  having  lost  her  mizen  mast,  and  both 
topsail  yards  shot  away,  de  la  Clue  made  off  with  all  the 
sail  he  could  carry.  Admiral  Boscawen  then  shifted  his 
flag  to  the  Newark,  and  soon  after  the  Centaur  of  74  guns 
struck.  Leaving  a ship  of  the  line  in  charge  of  the  prize, 
the  admiral  pursued  the  enemy  all  night.  At  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  only  four  of  their  ships  were 
in  sight,  and  those  making  for  Lagos  bay.  At  nine  o’clock 
three  of  them  came  to  an  anchor,  the  Ocean  ran  among 
the  breakers,  and  soon  after  her  masts  went  by  the  board. 
The  Intrepid  and  America  were  sent  to  destroy  her ; and 
upon  the  latter  firing  a few  shot,  she  struck  her  colours. 
When  captain  Kirk  took  possession  of  her,  he  learnt  that 
M.  de  la  Clue  had  been  dangerously  wounded,  and  with 
some  other  officers  were  put  on  shore.  The  Ocean  was 
found  to  be  so  fast  aground,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
her  off;  captain  Kirk  therefore  took  out  the  remainder  of 
her  crew,  and  set  the  ship  on  fire.  Of  the  other  ships,  one 
was  driven  on  shore  and  burnt,  and  two  taken ; so  that 
the  whole  loss  to  the  enemy  amounted  to  three  sail  of  the 
line  captured,  and  two  destroyed.  The  loss  sustained  by 
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the  British  fleet  in  the  engagement,  amounted  to  56  men 
killed,  and  196  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy  could  not 
he  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  infinitely  more  severe. 
M.  de  la  Clue  died  soon  after  of  his  wounds.* 

On  his  return  to  England  after  this  signal  victory,  ad- 
miral Boscawen  was  most  graciously  received  by  the 
king,  who  ordered  him  ai  present  of  £500.  to  buy  a 
sword ; and  in  the  month  of  December  following,  was 
declared  general  of  the  marines,  with  a salary  of  £3,000. 
a year.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  about  the  same 
time  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city7  in  a 
gold  box.  The  spirit  and  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Pitt 
at  this  time  infused  a congenial  feeling  into  the  adminis- 
tration, who  resolved  to  follow  up  the  successful  blow 
struck  at  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and  land.  To  carry 
this  purpose  into  effect,  they  obtained  a vote  of  51,645 
seamen,  and  18,355  marines,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1760.  Admirals  Hawke  and  Boscawen  were  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  to  relieve 
each  other  as  it  might  be  necessary.  Boscawen  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  6th  of  February,  for  his  old  sta- 
tion in  Quiberon  bay,  with  a squadron  of  six  sail  of  the 
line,  to  watch  the  shattered  remains  of  Conflan’s  fleet, 
which  in  the  preceding  November  had  been  defeated  by 
Hawke.  He  was  not,  however,  long  able  to  keep  his 
station,  being  driven  back  to  Spithead,  by  tempestuous 
weather,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  16th  of 
February  he  put  to  sea  a second  time,  eager  to  return  to 
that  spot  where  his  spirit  and  abilities  were  likely  to  be 
serviceable  to  his  country;  but  being  again  unfortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  continued  and  violent  gales  of  wind, 
blowing  contrary  to  his  course,  he  was  obliged  on  the 
15th  to  put  into  Plymouth,  several  of  the  ships  belonging 
to  his  squadron  being  very  much  shattered,  and  the  Ra- 
milies  of  90  guns  lost,  with  all  her  crew,  except  a mid- 
shipman and  twenty-five  seamen.  On  the  9th  of  March, 
he  again  sailed  for  Quiberon  bay,  having  shifted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Namur,  where  he  continued  till  August, 
when  he  was  relieved  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  This  was 
the  last  public  service  done  by  this  brave  officer,  who,  if 
he  had  an  equal,  had  no  superior.  He  died  at  his  seat 

* In  this  running  fight  Boscawen  was  not  pleased  with  the  conduct 
of  some  of  his  captains,  and  was  heard  to  say  the  day  after  the  battle, 
‘ it  is  well,  but  it  might  have  been  a great  deal  better.’ 
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at  Hatchland,  near  Guildford,  of  a bilious  fever  on  tbe 
10th  of  January,  1761,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
universally  regretted  by  his  brother  officers  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  He  was  a thorough  seaman,  strongly  at- 
tached to  his  profession,  and  always  ready  to  quit  a life 
of  comparative  ease  at  the  admiralty  (of  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  as  one  of  the  lords’  commissioners), 
and  to  engage  with  alacrity  in  any  service  that  his 
colleagues  at  the  board  might  require  him  to  under- 
take. He  lies  interred  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael,  at  Penkevel,  in  Cornwall,  where  a monument 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  designed  by  Mr.  Adam,  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Rysback,  stands  erected  to  his  memory. 


SIR  GEORGE  POCOCK,  K.  B. 

1706—1792. 

Sir  George  Pocock  was  born  on  the  6th  of  March,  1706, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pocock,  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  Greenwich  hospital,  by  Margaret  his 
wife,  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Turner,  knt., 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  entered  the  navy  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age,  and  served  under  his  uncle  Sir  George  Byng, 
afterwards  viscount  Torrington,  in  the  memorable  ex- 
pedition to  the  Mediterranean,  in  1718,  which  terminated 
so  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  the  peace  which  gave  nearly 
twenty  years’  repose  to  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe. 

Having  passed  through  the  subordinate  stations  in 
the  navy  with  approbation  and  credit,  Pocock,  in  1732, 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Namur,  and 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1738,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  post  captain,  and  received  the  command  of  the  Aid 
borough  frigate,  in  which  ship  he  immediately  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  to  join  the  squadron  on  that  station, 
under  the  command  of  rear-a.dmiral  Haddock,  where  he 
continued  till  1741.  When  war  was  formally  declared 
against  Spain,  in  1739,  the  squadron  in  which  captain 
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Pocock  served  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  several  rich 
captures.  Among  these  were  two  rich  slaps  from  the 
Caraccas,  besides  several  of  very  great  though  inferior 
value,  and  a considerable  number  of  privateers.  When 
he  returned  home,  in  August,  1742,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Woolwich,  and  employed  as  a cruiser  in  the  Channel 
or  North  sea,  until  1744;  when  he  commanded  the  Su- 
therland, a 50  gun  ship,  and  in  April,  1745,  he  proceeded 
to  the  East  Indies  with  four  of  the  company  s ships 
under  his  protection.  Of  his  services,  during  his  ab- 
sence on  that  station,  we  have  no  particulars,  as  the 
complexion  of  affairs  in  the  East  Indies  at  that  time  was 
passive  and  tranquil,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to 
the  labours  of  the  naval  historian  ; but  probably  his 
time  was  judiciously  employed  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  the  Indian  seas,  afterwards  a scene  of  a part  of  his 

splendid  achievements.  , t w f 

On  his  return  from  India,  he  was  ordered  to  toe  West 
Indies,  where,  on  the  death  of  commodore  Legge,  which 
happened  on  the  19th  of  September,  1747,  he  succeeded 
to  the  command  in  chief  on  the  Barbadoes  station,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  activity  and  judgment  with 
which  he  stationed  his  cruisers  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  French  convoy  from  Europe,  which  had  been 
so  successfully  attacked  immediately  on  its  quitting 
France,  by  admiral  Hawke.*  By  this  means  nearly 
forty  of  the  enemy’s  vessels  were  captured  by  himselt 
or  the  cruisers  acting  under  his  orders,  exclusive  of 
those  captured  in  consequence  of  their  complete  disper- 
sion by  different  privateers. 

The  war  being  terminated  soon  after  these  events  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  captain  Pocock  remained 
unemployed  till  the  end  of  1754,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Cumberland  of  5G  guns,  in  which  ship  he  sailed 
to  the  East  Indies,  making  part  of  a squadron  under  the 
command  of  rear-admiral  Watson.  The  British  empire 
in  India  was  at  this  period  in  its  infancy,  and  assailed 
by  various  enemies,  native  and  European,  lhe  first 
operation  of  the  fleet  was  against  the  fortress  of  Geriah, 
the  residence  of  the  famous  Angria,  the  most  powerful 
naval  prince  in  India,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, was  reduced. 


* See  page  256,  See. 
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On  the  4th  of  June,  1755,  Pocock  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a flag  officer,  being  made  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  and  the  following  year  was  farther  promoted  to 
be  rear-admiral  of  the  red  squadron.  In  1757  he  assisted 
at  the  recovery  of  Calcutta,  from  the  nabob  Surajah 
Dowlah,  and  afterwards  served  at  the  reduction  of  Chan- 
dernagore,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  French  in 
Bengal,  and  a place  of  great  strength,  situated  on  the 
river  Hughley,  a little  above  Calcutta. 

On  the  death  of  vice-admiral  Watson,  which  happened 
at  Calcutta,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1757,  a short  time  after 
the  reduction  of  Chandernagore,  Pocock  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  of  his  majesty’s  ships  in  the  East,  and 
on  the  31st  of  January,  1758,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
vice-admiral  of  the  red.  As  the  season  now  approached 
when  it  was  highly  probable  that  a French  squadron 
would  appear  in  the  Indian  seas,  admiral  Pocock  took 
every  precaution  to  be  prepared  to  give  them  a warm 
reception.  In  the  month  of  March  he  was  joined  in 
Madras  road  by  commodore  Stevens,  with  a reinforce- 
ment from  England  of  four  sail  of  the  line  and  a frigate, 
when  the  squadron  under  his  command  consisted  of  the 
following  vessels  : 


Ships. 

Guns. 

Men. 

Commanders. 

Yarmouth  . 

. 64  . 

. 535  . | 

> Vice-adm.  Pocock. 

[ Capt.  J.  Harrison, 
i Commodore  Stevens. 

Elizabeth  . . 

. 64  . 

. . 525  . j 

i Capt.  Kempenfelt. 

Tiger  . . . 

. 60  . 

. 420  . 

. T.  Latham. 

Weymouth  . 

. 60  . 

. . 420  . . 

. N.  Vincent. 

Cumberland 

. 56  . 

. 320  . 

. W.  Brereton. 

Salisbury  . . 

. 50  . 

. . 300  . . 

, . J.  S.  Somerset. 

Newcastle  . 

. 50  . 

. 300  . 

. George  Legge. 

With  the  Queenborough  frigate  and  Protector  store-ship. 

With  this  force  under  his  command,  the  admiral  put 
to  sea  from  Madras  road  on  the  17th  of  April  in  search 
of  the  French  squadron,  which  he  had  intelligence  was 
on  the  coast,  or  expected  daily  to  arrive.  He  steered 
first  for  Negapatam,  and  afterwards  for  fort  St.  David, 
where,  about  half-past  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  29th,  he  discovered  seven  ships  getting  under  sail 
from  the  road,  and  two  which  were  cruising  in  the 
O 
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offing.  This  was  the  squadron  of  which  the  British 
commander  was  in  search,  and  the  strange  ships  not 
answering  the  private  signal,  he  immediately  ordered  a 
general  chase.  The  enemy,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  d’Ache,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  officers,  that 
the  French  marine  ever  produced,  formed  the  line  of 
battle  ahead  on  the  starboard  tack,  standing  to  the  east 
ward  under  their  topsails,  with  the  wind  nearly  south. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van  of  the 
British  squadron  being  then  nearly  within  random  shot 
of  the  enemy,  the  admiral  bore  down  to  the  Zodiaque 
of  74  guns,  which  ship  carried  the  flag  of  the  French 
commander-in-chief.  After  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
different  ships  astern  of  the  count  d’Ache,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  French  admiral  himself,  Pocock  would  not 
permit  a gun  to  be  discharged  from  his  ship,  until  he 
had  got  within  pistol-shot  of  his  antagonist.  He  then 
opened  a dreadful  fire  on  the  French  leader,  and  made 
the  signal  for  close  action.  This  was  very  promptly  and 
gallantly  obeyed  by  the  van  of  the  British  squadron,  but 
greatly  to  their  discredit  the  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and 
Weymouth,  the  ships  forming  the  rear,  were  at  a con- 
siderable distance  astern,  and  appeared  remarkably 
dilatory  in  getting  into  action,  which  gave  the  French 
ships  astern  an  opportunity  of  lying  on  the  admiral’s 
quarter,  who  sometimes  had  three  ships  on  him  at  once, 
and  never  less  than  two.  From  this  circumstance  the 
French  fleet  had  nearly  surrounded  the  British  admiral, 
when  the  captains  of  the  above  mentioned  ships,  to 
retrieve  their  error,  made  sail,  and  came  to  his  assist- 
ance. The  French  commander  perceiving  that  the  rear 
of  the  British  line  were  now  inclined  to  do  their  duty, 
and  probably  fearing  the  event  of  the  contest,  if  he 
continued  to  fight,  broke  through  the  line,  and  put  be- 
fore the  wind  under  a press  of  sail,  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
following  his  example,  and  discharging  their  broadsides 
in  succession  at  the  British  admiral  as  they  passed  him. 

The  signal  was  now  made  for  a general  chase,  but  the 
British  ships  which  had  been  in  the  action  were  by 
this  time  extremely  disabled,  particularly  the  admiral’s 
ship,  the  Yarmouth,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  keep 
up  with  the  squadron  ; and  the  French  having  received, 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  six,  a reinforcement  of  a 
74  line  of  battle  ship  and  a 24  frigate,  and  evening 
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coming  on,  he  thought  proper  to  recal  his  ships,  and 
haul  close  on  a wind,  in  the  hope  of  weathering  the 
enemy  during  the  night,  and  by  that  means  compelling 
them  to  renew  the  engagement  the  next  morning.  The 
Queenborough  frigate  was  ordered  ahead  to  keep  the 
enemy  in  sight,  and  make  the  necessary  signals  to  the 
squadron  ; but  the  French  neither  shewing  lights,  nor 
making  any  signals,  effected  their  escape,  and  at  day- 
light were  totally  out  of  sight. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  squadron  in  this  en- 
gagement amounted  to  twenty-nine  men  killed,  and 
eighty-nine  wounded.  The  French  sustained  a more 
severe  loss,  near  six  hundred  being  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Bien  Aime,  one  of  their  finest  ships,  mounting 
58  guns,  but  pierced  for  74,  received  so  much  damage  in 
the  action,  that  the  crew  to  save  their  lives  were  obliged 
to  run  her  ashore  a little  to  the  southward  of  Alamparva, 
where  she  was  totally  lost. 

The  French  retreated  to  Pondicherry,  and  the  British 
squadron  returned  to  Madras,  after  having  cruised  some 
days  without  having  been  able  to  meet  with  the  enemy. 
The  ships  were  here  refitted  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  so 
that  by  the  10th  of  May  the  admiral  was  enabled  to  put 
to  sea.  His  principal  object  was  the  relief  of  fort  St. 
David,  which  at  this  time  was  besieged  by  the  French, 
and  the  troops  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic ; but  con- 
trary winds,  and  a strong  current  from  the  southward, 
prevented  him  from  making  much  progress,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June  he  received  the  disagreeable  intelligence 
that  the  place  had  been  obliged  to  surrender.  On  this 
information  the  admiral  returned  to  Madras  to  victual 
and  water  his  ships;  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  caused  the 
conduct  of  those  captains  whose  behaviour  he  deemed 
reprehensible  in  the  late  engagement  to  be  inquired 
into  by  a court-martial,  which  sentenced  captain  Vincent 
to  be  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  Weymouth  ; 
captain  George  Legge  to  be  cashiered  ; and  captain 
Brereton  to  lose  a year’s  rank  as  post-captain. 

This  unpleasant  though  necessary  duty  being  dis- 
patched, the  admiral  sailed  from  Madras  on  the  25th  of 
July,  and  the  next  day  took  a snow,  and  burnt  seven 
small  vessels  belonging  to  the  enemy.  On  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  being  wuthin  three  leagues  of  Pondicherry, 
they  discovered  the  French  fleet  at  anchor,  consisting 
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of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and  a frigate.  Next  morning 
the  count  d’Ache  got  under  sail,  standing  to  the  south- 
ward, in  hopes  of  being  able  to  avoid  the  British  squa- 
dron, from  the  advantage  he  possessed  in  having  the 
land  breeze.  Admiral  Pocock  made  the  signal  for  a 
general  chase,  but  the  French  ships  being  better  sailers, 
he  was  not  able  to  get  up  with  them,  and  having  pursued 
them  as  far  as  Porto  Novo,  he  lost  sight  of  them.  On 
the  30th  he  drove  on  shore  and  destroyed  a vessel  bound 
to  Pondicherry,  laden  with  ammunition  and  military 
stores,  which  proved  a serious  loss  to  the  garrison  of  that 
place,  as  they  were  in  great  want  of  the  articles  with 
which  she  was  freighted,  and  had  not  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a second  supply. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  Pocock  was  once  more  gratified 
with  a sight  of  the  enemy,  but  though  he  used  every 
endeavour  to  bring  them  to  action,  and  by  cai’rying  a 
press  of  sail  had  gained  on  them,  the  cautious  conduct  of 
count  d’Ache,  and  the  superiority  of  his  ships  in  point 
of  sailing,  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  bring  on  an 
engagement,  and  he  again  lost  sight  of  the  enemy.  Ihe 
admiral,  however,  persevered  in  keeping  his  station,  and 
getting  sight  of  the  enemy  again,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  bring  them  to  action  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The  sub- 
joined account  of  the  engagement  which  ensued,  as  well 
as  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  squadron,  extracted 
from  the  journal  of  an  officer  on  board  the  admiral  s 
ship,  will  be  interesting  to  the  professional  reader,  and 
will  give  to  others  a very  excellent  idea  of  a chase  and 
running  fight : — 

« August  2,  1758,  moderate  breezes  and  fair  weather, 
the  wind  from  S.  to  S.  W.  ; at  one  the  enemy  was  edging 
down  upon  us  in  a line  of  battle  abreast,  the  command- 
ing ship  under  her  three  top  sails  on  the  cap  appeared  to 
be  close  reefed,  and  steering  for  our  centre.  At  half- 
past one,  the  Cumberland  being  pretty  well  up,  we  made 
the  signal  for  the  line  of  battle  ahead,  and  at  two  it  fell 
little  wind,  and  came  round  to  the  southward.  About 
three  our  line  was  well  formed,  and  we  stood  to  the  east- 
ward under  our  top  sails,  the  fore  top  sail  full,  the  main 
top-sail  square,  and  the  mizen  top-sail  sometimes  full,  and 
sometimes  aback,  as  the  different  stations  in  the  line  re- 
quired. At  three  we  made  the  signal  to  speak  with  the 
fire-ship,  and  soon  after  with  the  Queenborough  ; all  this 
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time  the  enemy  continued  bearing  down  upon  us  with 
the  same  sail,  and  our  squadron  continued  in  a very  re- 
gular close  line.  At  five  the  enemy’s  van  was  upon  our 
beam,  at  about  two  miles  distance,  and  about  an  hour 
after  they  made  some  signals,  hauling  their  wind  almost 
immediately;  the  van  ship  hoisted  her  top-sails,  and  set 
her  courses  ; the  commanding  ship  hoisted  her  top-sails, 
hauled  her  foretack  on  board,  and  stood  close  upon  a wind 
to  the  S.  E.  in  about  ten  minutes.  When  that  ship  had 
got  before  our  beam,  we  made  the  signal  for  our  van  to 
fill,  and  stand  on,  which  we  did  with  the  whole  squadron 
under  our  top  sails  and  fore-sail.  The  enemy  from  dark 
till  eleven  o’clock  made  several  signals  by  guns,  and 
judging  by  the  sound  they  were  firing  on  our  quarter, 
concluded  they  had  tacked,  upon  which,  a little  before 
twelve,  we  made  the  signal  to  wear,  and  wore  with  the 
whole  squadron  to  the  westward. 

‘ August  3,  1758,  moderate  and  fair  weather.  At  four 
A.  M.  the  Salisbury  made  the  signal  for  seeing  four  sail 
to  the  N.  W.  At  five  A.  M.  we  saw  the  French  squadron 
about  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  us,  in  a line  of 
battle  ahead,  standing  to  the  southward  ; we  then  made 
the  signal  for  the  battle  ahead,  which  was  very  soon 
formed.  At  six  Negapatam  bore  W.  S.  W.  half  W.  dis 
tance  about  three  leagues.  At  eight  minutes  past  seven, 
we  made  the  signal  for  the  Tiger  and  Cumberland  to 
make  more  sail.  At  twenty  minutes  past  seven,  we  stood 
to  the  S.  E.  in  a well-formed  line,  the  enemy’s  van  at  the 
same  time  bearing  W.  half  N.  distant  about  four  miles. 
At  half-past  eight,  the  enemy’s  van  began  to  edge  down 
upon  us.  At  forty  minutes  past  eight,  made  the  signal 
for  the  Tiger  and  Elizabeth  to  change  places  in  the  line 
of  battle  ; and  at  forty-five  minutes  past  nine,  the  Tiger 
made  the  Salisbury’s  signal  to  close  the  line.  At  ten,  the 
enemy  bore  away,  as  if  they  intended  to  run  under  the 
stern  of  the  rear  of  our  line.  At  ten  minutes  after,  we 
made  the  signal  for  the  leading  ships  to  steer  two  points 
away  from  the  former  course.  We  edged  away,  and 
steered  south.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten,  made  the 
Weymouth’s,  and  the  Weymouth  the  Newcastle’s  signal 
to  close  the  line.  From  this  time  till  twenty  minutes  past 
eleven,  we  were  employed  in  towing  particular  ships  into 
their  stations  ; for  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  and  the 
squadron  in  some  disorder.  At  twenty  minutes  past 
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eleven,  the  sea  breeze  set  in  from  the  S.  E.  which  brought 
the  enemy  on  our  larboard  and  lee  quarter.  At  half-past 
eleven,  the  enemy’s  van  was  on  our  lee  beam,  distant 
about  one  mile  and  a half.  At  noon  our  squadron  was  in 
a very  good  line,  and  preparing  to  bear  down  on  the 
enemy.  The  Elizabeth  and  Queenborough  repeated  all 
the  signals  we  made  during  the  action. 

* August  4,  1758,  moderate  and  fair.  At  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  twelve  P.  M.  made  the  leading  ships’  signal  to 
steer  six  points  from  the  former  course,  our  squadron  be- 
ing then  in  a well-formed  close  line.  At  fifty-five  minutes 
past  twelve,  made  the  rear  ship’s  signal  to  close  the  line. 
At  one,  took  in  our  top  gallant  sails.  At  this  time  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  drawn  up  in  a half  moon,  their  van  and 
rear  being  to  windward  of  their  centre.  At  twenty  mi- 
nutes after  one,  observing  the  French  admiral  made  the 
signal  to  engage,  and  their  van  ships  beginning  to  fire 
on  the  Elizabeth,  we  immediately  made  the  signal  for 
engaging  also,  which  was  repeated  by  the  Elizabeth  and 
Queenborough,  and  obeyed  by  the  whole  squadron.  In 
ten  minutes  after,  the  French  admiral  set  his  fore-sail, 
and  kept  more  away.  The  rest  of  the  squadron  did  the 
same,  and  their  line  was  soon  broken.  The  remainder 
of  the  action  was  a running  fight.  At  thirty-five  minutes 
past  one,  the  signal  for  the  line  was  shot  away,  and 
another  instantly  hoisted.  Two  minutes  after  that,  our 
main  top  sail  yard  was  shot  down  on  the  cap,  and  the 
main  top-mast  much  damaged  at  the  same  time.  At  for- 
ty-five minutes  past  one,  the  signal  for  battle  was  shot 
away  again,  and  another  hoisted  directly.  At  two,  the 
enemy’s  leading  ship  in  the  van  put  before  the  wind, 
having  cut  away  her  mizen  mast  on  account  of  the  sail 
being  on  fire.  The  French  admiral  put  before  the  wind 
eight  minutes  after,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  ships  of 
the  enemy,  from  the  van  to  the  centre.  At  twenty-five 
minutes  past  two,  the  enemy’s  rear  put  before  the  wind, 
at  the  same  time  we  made  the  signal  for  a close  engage- 
ment, that  our  ships  might  bear  down  as  fast  as  possible 
after  them.  At  fifty  minutes  past  two,  the  enemy  wore, 
and  hauled  up  a little  to  the  southward,  as  we  did  at  the 
same  time.  At  three,  made  the  general  signal  to  chase, 
at  the  same  time  hauled  down  that  for  the  line  of  battle 
and  close  engagement,  making  all  the  sail  we  could  after 
them.  The  enemy  being  at  too  great  a distance  for  us  to 
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five  at  them,  they  crowded  with  studding  sails  and  every 
thing  else  from  us ; their  boats  were  all  cut  adrift,  they 
standing  about  N.  N.  W.  We  were  employed  m knotting 
and  splicing  the  old,  and  reeving  new  rigging,  to  enable 
us  to  make  more  sail ; the  less  disabled  ships  about  thiee 
miles  ahead,  and  the  enemy’s  rear  about  five,  At  six, 

observing  the  enemy  increased  their  distance  we  made 

the  signal  to  leave  off  chase,  hauling  that  for  battle  at  the 
same  time.  After  joining  our  ships  to  leeward,  we 
hauled  close  to  the  wind,  with  the  larboard  tacks  on 
board  ; at  eiuht  we  made  the  signal,  and  anchored  in  nine 
fathom  water.  Carical  W.  half  N.  distant  about  three  or 

four  miles.’  ...  , _ 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  English  in  this  encounter, 
amounted  to  thirty-one  killed  and  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen wounded,  among  whom  were  commodore  Stevens, 
and  captain  Martin,  who  commanded  the  Cumberland. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  more  severe,  upwards 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  being  killed  and  wounded, 
among  the  latter  of  whom  were  the  French  chef  d’escadre 
and  his  captain.  After  the  engagement  the  enemy  fled 
to  Pondicherry  road,  and  from  thence,  having  repaired 
their  damages,  to  the  Mauritius  ; thus  leaving  the  com- 
mand and  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  seas  to  the  English 
admiral,  whose  fleet  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 
been  much  inferior  to  the  French  squadron  in  number 
of  ships  and  men,  as  well  as  in  weight  of  metal. 

Admiral  Pocock  proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  Bom- 
bay, where  he  continued  during  the  winter  monsoons, 
according  to  the  general  custom  on  that  station,  it  being 
extremely  dangerous  to  remain  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del during  that  period  of  the  year.  Whilst  in  port  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  put  his  squadron  into 
the  best  state  of  equipment,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine with  the  French  admiral  which  of  them  was  master 
at  sea.  He  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the  17th  of  April,  1759, 
and  arrived  off  the  island  of  Ceylon  before  the  French 
had  taken  their  departure  from  the  Mauritius.  Here  he 
continued  to  cruise  till  the  1st  of  September,  when  want  of 
water  obliged  him  to  quit  his  station,  and  proceed  to 
Trincomalee.  The  next  day  the  French  fleet  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Revenge,  a frigate  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  which  the  admiral,  in  the  absence  of 
the  British  squadron,  had  directed  to  cruise  in  the  ene- 
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my’s  track,  in  order  to  obtain  the  earliest  intelligence  of 
their  approach.  The  Revenge  having  communicated  to 
admiral  Pocock  that  the  enemy’s  squadron  was  in  sight 
he  immediately  made  the  signal  for  a general  chase, 
and  stood  to  sea  under  a press  of  sail.  The  count  d’Ache, 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  though  he  possessed  a 
superiority  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  thought  proper  to 
decline  an  engagement,  nor  could  Pocock  bring  him  to 
action,  though  every  manoeuvre  was  tried  for  that  pur- 
pose which  the  most  expert  seamanship  could  dictate. 
The  adverse  fleets  continued  three  days  in  sight  of  each 
other,  but  never  within  gun-shot,  and  the  weather  proving 
hazy,  the  French  at  length  effected  their  escape.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes  of  an  engagement  from  having 
lost  sight  of  the  enemy,  Pocock  steered  directly  to  Pon- 
dicherry, to  which  place  he  conjectured  they  were  bound, 
and  where  he  fortunately  arrived  eight  hours  before  the 
French  admiral.  The  particulars  of  the  action  which 
ensued,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  we  cannot  give 
with  more  propriety  than  in  the  gallant  admiral’s  own 
words  : 

‘ I arrived  off  Pondicherry  on  the  8th,  early  in  the 
morning,  and  saw  no  ship  in  the  road,  but  at  one  in  the 
afternoon  we  discovered  the  enemy  to  the  south  east,  and 
by  three  counted  thirteen  sail.  We  were  then  steering 
to  the  southward  with  the  sea  breeze,  and  to  prevent 
their  passing  us  kept  a good  look  out  the  following  day. 
At  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  the  wind  springing 
up,  I made  the  signal  for  a general  chase,  and  at  four 
their  squadron  appeared  to  be  formed  in  a line  of  battle 
abreast,  steering  right  down  upon  us.  In  the  evening  I 
ordered  the  Revenge  to  keep  during  the  night  between 
our  squadron  and  the  enemy’s,  to  observe  their  motions. 
On  the  10th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  body  of  the 
French  squadron  bore  S.  E.  by  .S.  distant  eight  or  nine 
miles,  and  was  formed  in  a line  of  battle  ahead,  on  the 
starboard  tack.  We  continued  bearing  down  upon  them 
in  a line  of  battle  abreast,  with  the  wind  about  N.  N.  W. 
At  five  minutes  past  ten  the  enemy  wore,  and  formed 
the  line  ahead  on  the  larboard  tack.  At  five  minutes  after 
eleven  we  did  the  same,  and  kept  edging  down  upon 
them.  At  ten  minutes  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Yarmouth  being  nearly  abreast  of  the  French  admiral’s 
second  in  the  rear,  and  within  musket-shot, M.  d’Ache  made 
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the  signal  for  battle.  I immediately  did  the  same ; on 
which  both  squadrons  began  to  cannonade  each  other 
with  great  fury,  and  continued  hotly  engaged  until  ten 
minutes  after  four  ; when  the  enemy’s  rear  began  to  give 
way,  the  Sunderland  having  got  up  some  time  before,  and 
engaged  their  sternmost  ship  ; their  centre  very  soon 
after  did  the  same.  Their  van  made  sail,  and  stood  on, 
and  with  their  whole  squadron  bore  away,  and  steered  to 
the  S.  S.  E.  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make.  We  were 
in  no  condition  to  pursue  them,  the  Tiger  having  her 
mizen  mast  and  main  top-mast  shot  away,  and  appear- 
ing to  be  greatly  disabled.  The  Newcastle  was  much 
damaged  in  her  masts,  yards,  and  rigging,  and  the  Cum- 
berland and  Salisbury  in  our  rear  were  not  in  a condition 
to  make  sail.  The  Yarmouth  had  her  fore  topsail  shot 
away  in  the  slings  ; and  the  Grafton  and  Elizabeth, 
though  none  of  their  masts  or  yards  fell,  were  greatly 
disabled  in  them  and  their  rigging  ; so  that  the  Wey- 
mouth and  Sunderland  were  the  only  ships  that  had  not 
suffered,  because  they  could  not  get  properly  into  action, 
occasioned  by  M.  d’ Ache’s  beginning  to  engage  before 
they  could  close,  so  that  by  those  means  they  were 
thrown  out  of  the  engagement,  seven  of  our  ships  only 
sustaining  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  till  near 
the  conclusion,  and  then  no  more  than  eight. 

‘ The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  to  the  southward 
until  dark,  at  which  time  I oi’dered  the  Revenge  to  keep 
between  us  and  the  enemy,  to  observe  their  motions,  and 
brought  to  with  the  squadron  on  the  larboard  tack,  in 
order  that  the  disabled  ships  might  repair  their  damages. 
At  daylight  in  the  morning  we  saw  the  enemy  to  the 
S.  S.  E.  lying  to  on  the  larboard  tack,  as  we  were,  about 
four  leagues  distant,  the  wind  being  about  W.  The 
enemy  upon  seeing  our  squadron  immediately  wore,  and 
brought-to  on  the  other  tack,  continuing  so  until  night, 
when  their  distance  was  so  much  increased  that  we  could 
scarcely  discover  them  from  the  mast  head.  At  this  time 
the  wind  coming  from  the  southward,  I made  the  signal, 
wore,  and  stood  under  an  easy  sail  to  the  N.  W.  the 
Sunderland  having  the  Newcastle  in  tow,  the  Weymouth 
the  Tiger,  and  the  Elizabeth  the  Cumberland.  On  the 
12th  at  daylight,  we  saw  the  ships  in  Negapatam  road, 
and  seeing  nothing  of  the  enemy,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  l anchored  with  the  squadron  about  three  leagues 
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to  the  southward  of  that  road,  and  in  the  evening  dis* 
patched  the  Revenge  to  Madras,  with  letters  to  the 
governor  and  council.  On  the  ‘25th,  in  the  evening,  we 
stood  into  the  road,  and  having  anchored,  continued  re- 
pairing our  damages  and  refitting  the  squadron  until 
the  26th,  by  which  time,  having  put  the  ships  in  as  good 
condition  for  service  as  the  time  permitted,  I weighed  at 
five  o’clock  that  morning,  stood  to  the  northward,  and  at 
six  was  joined  by  the  Revenge  from  Madras,  who  brought 
sixty-three  men  belongingto  the  Bridgewater  and  Triton, 
who  had  been  exchanged  at  Pondicherry,  and  ten  men 
impressed  from  the  Calcutta  Indiaman,  whom  I or- 
dered on  board  the  Tiger  and  Newcastle,  those  ships 
having  suffered  most  in  their  men. 

* On  the  27th,  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  I was  close 
in  virith  Pondicherry  road,  where  the  French  squadron 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  a line  of  battle.  As  attacking  both 
the  ships  and  fort  at  the  same  time  did  not  suit  our  con- 
dition, I made  the  signal  for  the  squadron  to  draw  into  a 
line  of  battle  ahead,  upon  the  starboard  tack,  the  wind 
being  off  shore,  and  about  W.  S.  W.  We  lay  with  our  top- 
sails to  the  mast,  just  keeping  a proper  steerage  way  for 
the  line  to  continue  well  formed.  Being  in  this  situation, 
the  French  admiral  made  the  signal  at  six  o’clock  to 
heave  a peak ; in  half  an  hour  after,  to  weigh ; and  by 
the  time  all  their  squadron,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  was  under  sail,  it  was 
near  ten  o’clock,  at  which  time  we  were  to  leeward 
of  them,  as  before  mentioned,  expecting  they  would  bear 
down  directly  and  engage.  But  instead  of  taking  that 
step,  M.  d’Ache  made  the  signal  for  his  squadron  to  keep 
close  to  the  wind,  and  also  to  make  sail,  stretching  away 
to  the  southward  in  a line  of  battle  ahead  ; by  which 
method  of  acting  they  increased  their  distance  from  about 
a random  shot  at  daylight,  to  near  four  leagues  to  wind- 
ward at  sun-set.  Had  they  cut  or  slipped  their  cables 
on  first  discovering  us,  we  must  have  come  to  an  action 
by  seven  o’clock  ; and  after  they  got  under  sail,  had  they 
bore  directly,  might  have  been  close  alongside  by  eleven. 
Finding  by  their  manner  of  working  a great  disinclina- 
tion to  come  to  a second  action,  I desired  the  opinion  of 
the  rear-admiral  and  captains,  who  all  agreed,  that  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  squadron  would  not  permit  us 
to  follow  them  to  the  southward,  it  would  be  most  advis- 
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able  to  proceed  to  Madras:  accordingly  we  anchored 
there  on  the  28th  in  the  evening.’ 

In  this  engagement  the  English  lost  above  300  killed,  in- 
eluding  captain  Miche,  who  commanded  the  Newcastle, 
captain  Gore  of  the  marines,  two  lieutenants,  a master, 
gunner,  and  boatswain : the  captains  Somerset  and 
Brereton,  with  about  250  wounded  ; and  many  of  the 
ships  were  considerably  damaged.  The  loss  of  the  French  is 
supposed  to  have  been  very  considerable,  as  their  ships 
were  crowded  with  men.  The  French  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  Mauritius,  and  thus  left  the  English 
the  undisputed  command  of  the  Indian  seas,  which  su- 
periority was  still  more  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  rear- 
admiral  Cornish, with  four  ships  of  the  line,  on  the  18th  of 
October.  In  the  spring,  admiral  Pocock  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  command  in  the  Indian  seas  with 
admiral  Stevens,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  honoured 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  promoted  to  be  admiral 
of  the  blue,  as  a reward  for  his  important  services  in 
India,  and  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  The  court 
of  directors  also,  as  a testimony  of  their  gratitude,  pro- 
posed to  the  admiral,  either  to  place  his  statue  in  mar- 
ble, or  his  portrait  in  their  hall  ; the  admiral  preferred 
the  first,  as  it  would  be  a more  lasting  memorial ; and  an 
elegant  statue  of  Pocock,  together  with  another  of  lord 
Clive,  now  adorn  one  of  the  principal  apartments  of  the 
India-House. 

Admiral  Pocock  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  un- 
employed ; he  had  only  returned  to  England  in  Septem- 
ber, and  on  war  being  declared  against  Spain,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1762,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  assume 
the  command  of  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  which 
was  then  determined  upon. 

This  was  the  memorable  expedition  against  the  Ha- 
vannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
best  conducted  enterprises  of  its  magnitude  that  was 
ever  undertaken  by  any  nation,  and  which  would  have 
ushered  in  the  new  reign  of  George  III.,  under  the  most 
brilliant  auspices,  had  the  ministry  at  home  conducted  the 
national  affairs  with  an  energy  equal  to  that  of  the  naval 
and  military  officers  abroad.  The  announcement  of  the 
family  compact  between  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, who  occupied  the  thrones  of  France  and  Spain, 
was  the  cause  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  the  latter 
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country,  and  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah ; but 
to  prevent  those  apprehensions  and  precautions  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  which  the  direct  equipment  and  sailing 
of  a formidable  armament  from  England  would  probably 
have  given  rise  to,  Sir  George  Pocock  sailed  from  St. 
Helen’s,  on  the  5th  of  March,  with  only  four  sail  of  the 
line,  one  frigate,  and  some  transports,  on  board  which 
were  embarked  four  regiments  of  infantry.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  April  22,  he  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  which  composed  a 
powerful  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line, 
fifteen  frigates,  and  a considerable  number  of  sloops  of 
war  and  bombs,  making  altogether  a fleet  of  more  than 
fifty  vessels  of  war.  After  a very  fortunate  passage 
through  the  old  straits  of  Bahama,  a navigation  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  for  so  large  a fleet,  the  armament  ar- 
rived off  the  Havannah  on  the  6th  of  June,  1762.  The 
same  day  he  issued  directions  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet 
and  masters  of  transports,  with  regard  to  the  landing  of 
the  army,  which  consisted  of  10,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Albemarle  ; and  having  appointed 
commodore  Keppel  to  conduct  that  part  of  the  service, 
leaving  with  him  six  sail  of  the  line  and  frigates,  he 
bore  away,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  with  thirteen  sail  of 
the  line,  two  frigates,  the  bomb-vessels,  and  thirty  sail 
of  victuallers  and  store-ships,  and  ran  down  off  the  har- 
bour as  if  he  intended  to  attack  it.  In  the  harbour  were 
twelve  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  and  several  merchant 
vessels.  The  next  morning  the  admiral  embarked  the 
marines  in  the  boats  and  made  a feint  of  landing  about 
four  miles  westward  of  the  town.  This  stratagem  had 
the  desired  effect,  for  about  the  same  time  the  earl  of 
Albemarle  landed  with  the  whole  army,  without  oppo- 
sition, between  the  rivers  Boca  Noa  and  Coximar,  about 
six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Moro  castle.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  a body  of  men  near  the  shore,  commodore  Kep- 
pel ordered  the  Mercury  and  Bonetta  sloop  to  scour  the 
beach  and  woods ; and  a more  considerable  body  of 
troops  appearing  afterwards,  as  if  they  intended  to  op- 
pose the  earl  of  Albemarle  in  Coximar  liver,  he  ordered 
captain  Harvey  (afterwards  earl  of  Bristol),  in  the  Dra- 
gon, to  run  in  and  batter  the  castle  which  defended  it, 
which  in  a short  time  was  silenced,  and  the  army  passed 
over  unmolested. 
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On  the  8th  he  sent  two  frigates  in  shore,  to  sound  as 
near  the  Puntal  fort  as  they  could  and  along  the  west  shore, 
where  they  found  anchoring  ground  for  three  leagues 
down  the  coast,  from  twenty  to  five  fathom  water,  and 
easy  landing  for  any  body  of  men.  The  same  afternoon 
the  enemy  sunk  one  of  their  large  ships  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  another  early  the  next  morning.  On 
the  10th  the  fleet  made  a diversion,  and  battered  the  cas- 
tle of  Chorea,  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour,  which 
greatly  facilitated  an  attack,  by  the  land  forces,  on  the 
Cavanois,  a hill  above  the  Moro  castle,  which  was  carried 
with  very  little  loss.  These  bomb-vessels  were  ordered  to 
anchor  at  night  to  throw  shells  into  the  town,  which  they 
accordingly  performed  under  cover  of  the  Edgar,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Echo. 

On  the  12th,  a third  ship  was  sunk  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  which  entirely  blocked  it  up.  The  ad- 
miral upon  this  ordered  four  ships  of  the  line  to  conti- 
nue cruising  in  the  offing,  and  anchored  with  the  rest 
off  Chorea  river,  about  four  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  Havannah.  A detachment  of  seamen  and  800  ma- 
rines were  landed  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  prose- 
cuting the  siege. 

Qn  the  10th,  the  bomb  batteries  began  to  play  against 
the  Moro,  but  the  want  of  earth  retarded  the  planting  of 
the  heavy  artillery  till  the  1st  of  July,  when  it  was  ar- 
ranged between  the  general  and  the  admiral,  that  three 
ships  should  be  placed  against  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  cas- 
tle, in  order  to  cannonade  it,  while  a vigorous  attack 
should  be  made  on  the  land  side.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  Dragon,  Marlborough,  and  Cambridge,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Moro;  and  in  order  to  draw  off  the  enemy’s 
attention  from  these  ships,  the  Stirling  Castle  was  di- 
rected to  lead  in,  until  the  first  ship  should  be  placed  : 
and  then  to  make  sail,  and  stand  out  to  the  fleet ; but 
captain  Campbell,  her  commander,  having  neglected  to 
execute  his  service  in  conformity  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  was  the  cause  of  the  Dragon  getting  aground, 
by  which  accident  she  became  exposed  to  a heavy  fire 
from  the  enemy,  and  was  with  difficulty  got  afloat. 
After  the  siege,  captain  Campbell  was  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service.  The 
Dragon,  Cambridge,  and  Marlborough,  sustained  a 
most  furious  cannonade,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
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until  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Cambridge  was 
so  much  damaged  in  her  hull,  masts,  yards,  sails,  and 
rigging,  with  the  loss  of  so  manymen  killed  and  wounded, 
that  it  was  thought  proper  to  order  her  off,  and  soon 
after  the  Dragon,  which  had  likewise  suffered  great  loss 
of  men  and  damage  in  her  hull ; and  it  being  found 
that  the  Marlborough,  captain  Burnet,  could  no  longer 
be  of  service,  she  was  ordered  off  also.  The  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  each  ship  was  as 
follows : — 

Dragon  ...  16  killed  . 37  wounded 

Cambridge  . . 24  . . . .95 

Marlborough  . 2 ....  8 

Captain  Goostrey,  the  brave  commander  of  the  Cam- 
bridge, was  among  the  number  of  the  slain  : after  his 
death,  his  ship  was  fought  by  captain  Lindsay  of  the 
Trent  frigate,  who  on  his  return  to  England  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  for  his  gallant  behaviour,  and,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  on  other  occasions,  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  a practicable  breach  was  made  in 
the  Moro  castle,  and  the  same  day  it  was  carried  by 
storm,  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
assailants,  while  the  slaughter  among  the  Spaniards  was 
immense.  Don  Louis  de  Valasco,  captain  of  a ship  of 
war,  and  governor  of  the  Moro,  made  a most  gallant  de- 
fence, and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  storm,  defend- 
ing the  colours  sword  in  hand : and  his  second,  the 
marquis  de  Gonzales,  was  killed.  The  Catholic  king, 
with  a degree  of  feeling  that  did  him  honour,  to  com- 
memorate the  fate  of  the  brave  don  Valasco,  created 
his  son  viscount  Moro,  and  directed  that  for  ever  after 
there  should  be  a ship  in  the  Spanish  navy  called  the 
V alasco. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  governor  of  the  Havannah 
desired  to  capitulate,  and  the  articles  of  surrender  being 
agreed  to,  the  British  forces  were  put  in  possession  of 
the  Puntal  and  Landgate  on  the  14th.  In  the  harbour 
were  nine  large  ships  of  the  line  in  a condition  for  sea, 
two  upon  the  stocks,  and  three  others  sunk  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  together  with  a large  galleon. 
Without  violating  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  se- 
cured to  the  inhabitants  their  private  property,  the  con 
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querors  found  a booty  computed  at  near  three  millions 
sterling,  in  money  and  merchandise,  and  the  naval  and 
military  stores  delivered  up  with  the  town  and  arsenal. 
Sir  George,  after  the  capitulation  was  executed,  was  as 
industrious  in  the  civil  duties  attendant  on  his  high 
station,  as  he  had  before  been  in  those  of  a hostile  nature. 
He  became  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  vanquished, 
shielding  them  by  every  means  in  his  power  from  those 
acts  of  intemperance  which,  notwithstanding  the  best 
regulations,  sometimes  take  place  on  such  occasions. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  distribution  of  the  pi’ize- 
money  for  the  capture  of  the  Havannah,  was  by  no  means 
conformable  to  the  rules  previously  observed  in  the  ser- 
vice, nor  at  all  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  justice  and 
good  policy.  The  inferior  officers,  seamen,  and  soldiers, 
received  a very  unequal  and  undue  reward  for  the 
bravery  they  had  shewn,  and  the  hardships  they  had 
endured  on  so  perilous  and  fatiguing  a service,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement : — 

‘ Abstract  of  the  prize-money  paid  to  the  navy,  for  the 
capture  of  the  Havannah,  at  live  separate  payments. 


£ s.  d. 

Admiral  Pocock  . 122,697  10  6 

Comod.  Keppel  . 24,539  10  1 

42  Captains  .'  . . 67,225  0 11  each  1 

183  Lieutenants  . . 42,944  2 8 — 

303  Warrant-officers  42,944  2 8 — 

1,303  Petty-officers  . 22,494  10  11  — 

12,100  Seamen  & marines  45,247  13  7 — 


£ s.  d. 


,600  10  10 
234  13  3 

118  5 11 
17  5 3 
3 14  9 


Total  368,092  11  4 

The  distribution  to  the  army  was  conducted  on  a simi- 
lar principle.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Earl  of  Albemarle  122,697  10  6 


Lieut.-Gen.  Elliot  24,539  10  1 

2 Major-Generals  . 13, €33  1 1 

7 Brig.-Generals  . 13,633  l 1 

51  Field-Officers  . 28,692  8 5 

185  Captains  . . . 34.082  12  10 

599  Subalterns  . . 69,528  11  11 

763  Serjeants  . . . 6,816  10  6 

749  Corporals  ...  5,112  7 10 

12,100  Privates  . . . 49,419  16  8 


each  6,816  10  6 

— 1,947  11  7 

— 564  14  6 

— 184  4 7 

— 116  3 0 

— 8 18  8 

— 6 !6  6 
— 4 18 


Total  368,155  11  1 
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The  courts  of  France  and  Spain  were  so  intimidated  at 
the  conquest  of  the  Havannah,  which  laid  at  the  mercy 
of  Britain  all  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  that 
they  immediately  commenced  negotiations  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  February, 
1763,  on  more  favourable  terms  for  the  enemy  than  the 
great  and  brilliant  successes  of  the  British  arms,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  might  seem  to  justify. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Sir  George  Pocock  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  other  public  bodies,  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  West  Indies  ; but  never  accepted  of  any 
subsequent  command,  and,  in  1766,  he  resigned  his  rank 
as  admiral  of  the  blue,  apparently  in  disgust,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peaceful  and 
honourable  retirement.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Curzon 
street,  May  Fair,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1792,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Sir  George  was 
induced  to  withdraw  from  the  service  in  which  he  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  which  he  had 
obtained  * wealth  enough,’  as  the  reward  of  his  successes, 
from  a personal  feeling  of  disappointment  at  Sir  Charles 
Saunders,  his  junior  officer,  having  been  appointed  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  in  preference  to  himself.  It  is 
stated,  that  when  he  was  first  informed  of  the  appoint- 
ment, he  went  to  the  gallant  Hawke,  and  complained 
of  the  indignity  that  had  been  offered  to  himself  and 
other  older  flag  officers  who  had  equally  distinguished 
themselves.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  at  that  moment  on 
the  point  of  going  out  to  wish  Sir  Charles  Saunders  joy 
of  his  appointment ; and  when  he  informed  Sir  George 
of  his  intention,  the  opinion  of  that  great  and  good  man 
had  so  much  weight  with  him,  as  not  only  to  moderate 
his  displeasure,  but  even  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a simi- 
lar conduct  himself.  His  offended  pride,  though  mode- 
rated, was  not  got  rid  of,  and,  some  time  after,  he  acted 
upon  his  first  resolution,  and  retired  from  the  service  for 
ever.  A perfect  evenness  of  temper  cannot  always  be 
commanded,  and  a mind  too  susceptible  to  entertain 
supposed  indignities  is  often  more  deserving  of  pity  than 
of  condemnation. 

After  having  given  the  above  illustration  of  his  temper, 
it  is  but  just  to  add  the  elegant  summary  of  his  charac- 
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ter  which  has  been  drawn  by  Charnock : ‘ It  has  else- 
where been  recorded,  and  with  the  greatest  apparent 
truth,  that  his  history,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
was  of  so  exemplary  a nature  as  to  demand  a tribute  of 
the  highest  respect,  a tribute  most  justly  due  to  the  me- 
mory of  so  worthy,  so  gallant  a man.  He  was  admired, 
he  was  revered,  even  by  his  enemies ; he  was  esteemed 
by  all  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  and  held 
almost  in  adoration  by  every  seaman  who  had  ever  been 
under  his  command.  Nor  were  his  private  virtues  less 
the  subject  of  regard  and  honour  than  those  of  greater 
and  more  public  notoriety.  As  a parent  he  was,  with 
the  greatest  truth,  unequalled;  as  a brother,  most  truly 
benevolent ; and  as  a relative,  affectionate  in  the  highest 
degree  to  all  his  connexions.  His  modesty  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  his  own  merits  ; he  added  a huma- 
nity, improved  by  an  extensive  generosity,  which  raised 
him  up  as  a blessing  to  all  his  neighbours  whose  indi- 
gence called  forth  his  ever  attentive  bounty.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that,  unlike  most  naval  officers,  he  was  neve r 
known  to  swear,  even  on  board  his  ship  ; and  as  he  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  greatest  courage,  so  did  he  unite  with 
it  the  greatest  resolution  and  the  most  serene  temper/ 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family  vault  at 
Twickenham,  near  those  of  his  lady,  by  whom  he  left 
one  son,  George  Pocock,  Esq. ; and  one  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  earl  Powlet. 
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SIR  CHARLES  SAUNDERS,  K.  B. 

DIED  1776. 

This  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  to  whom  fortune  was 
particularly  munificent  in  affording  him  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  renown,  by  displaying  that  gallan- 
try he  naturally  possessed,  entered  at  a very  early  age 
into  the  service  of  his  country,  and  passed  through  all 
the  subordinate  stations  of  the  navy  with  the  approbation 
of  his  superiors.  He  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant some  time  before  the  memorable  expedition  of 
commodore  Anson  to  the  South  Sea,  and,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  that  brave  and  judicious  officer,  was  appointed 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Centurion,  on  board  which  ship  the 
commodore  hoisted  his  broad  pendant.  This  appointment, 
at  the  express  request  of  so  accurate  a judge  of  naval 
merit,  affords  a strong  presumption,  that  Saunders  had 
already  given  a clear  promise,  by  his  zeal,  activity, 
and  conduct,  that  he  would  prove  an  honour  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  an  ornament  and  benefit  to  his  country. 

The  squadron  under  commodore  Anson  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  the  18th  of  September,  1740,  and  the  captain 
of  the  Pearl  frigate  dying  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  the 
month  of  January  following,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Tryal  sloop.  Saunders  sharing  the  ge- 
neral sickness  which  pervaded  the  squadron,  was  at  this 
time  dangerously  ill  of  a fever,  and  obliged  to  remain 
on  board  the  Centurion,  so  that  Mr.  Saumarez,  who 
succeeded  him  as  first  lieutenant,  was  appointed  provi- 
sionally to  command  the  Tryal,  until  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  health  should  enable  him  to  undertake  the 
charge  himself. 

On  his  recovery  captain  Saunders  proceeded  on  board 
the  Tryal ; and  his  skill  and  courage  as  a seaman  were 
eminently  displayed  in  the  passage  of  that  vessel  round 
Cape  Horn.  The  squadron  entered  the  straits  of  le 
Maire  on  the  7th  of  March  1741,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  May  they  experienced,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, a succession  of  the  most  furious  tempests.  To  add 
to  their  distresses,  as  we  have  more  particularly  related 
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In  the  life  of  commodore  Anson,  the  scurvy  raged  so 
violently  among  them,  that  the  mortality  in  the  squadron 
daily  amounted  to  six  or  seven  men,  beside  disabling 
many  whose  services  were  peculiarly  required,  at  this 
period  of  calamity  and  danger.  On  the  7th  of  April  the 
Pearl  and  Severn  separated  from  the  commodore,  and,  in- 
timidated by  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  or  reduced  by 
sickness,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  prosecuting  the  voyage,  and 
returned  to  England.  On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month, 
the  Tryal  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  company  with  the 
Centurion,  but  parted  in  a gale  of  wind  more  terrible  than 
any  they  had  hitherto  experienced.  A less  resolute  and 
enterprising  commander  than  captain  Saunders,  would 
probably  on  this  occasion  have  judged  it  prudent  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Pearl  and  Severn,  and  return  to  Eng- 
land ; but  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country,  assisted 
by  the  firmness  of  his  mind,  and  a courage  which  no 
difficulties  could  affright,  determined  him  to  persevere  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  Already  he  had  suffered 
incredible  hardships  ; his  crew  was  weakened  and  hourly 
suffering  by  sickness  ; and  his  vessel  much  damaged  by 
the  storms  it  had  encountered  ; but  his  anxiety  to  perform 
his  duty  prevailed  over  all  the  considerations  of  future 
safety,  which  these  distressing  circumstances  rendered 
extremely  doubtful,  and  it  was  the  happiness  of  this  in- 
trepid commander  that  his  perseverance  was  crowned 
with  success. 

The  Tryal  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  two 
days  after  the  Centurion  had  reached  that  hospitable, 
though  uninhabited  spot.  Captain  Saunders  had  by  this 
time  buried  nearly  one  half  of  his  crew,  and  so  deplorable 
was  the  condition  of  the  survivors,  that  the  commander, 
lieutenant,  and  three  seamen,  were  the  only  persons  on 
board  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  necessarily  at- 
tendant on  the  navigation  of  the  ship. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with 
the  advantage  of  having  tents  on  shore  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  sick,  soon  stopped  the  progress  of  the  scurvy ; 
and  the  crew  of  the  Tryal  being  recovered,  captain 
Saunders  was  dispatched  by  commodore  Anson  to  cruise 
off  the  island  of  Masa  Fuero,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  of 
the  missing  ships  of  the  squadron,  which  might  have 
mistaken  the  latter  island  for  the  appointed  place  of 
rendezvous.  After  a fruitless  cruise,  during  which  cap- 
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tain  Saunders  examined  every  bay  and  harbour  in  the 
island  of  Masa  Fuero,  he  returned  to  Juan  Fernandez. 
About  this  time  the  Centurion  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  a Spanish  prize.  The  prisoners  on  board  this  ves- 
sel were  astonished  at  seeing  a ship  of  so  small  a rate  as 
the  Tryal  at  Juan  Fernandez.  They  believed,  at  first,  that 
she  had  been  built  on  the  island  by  the  English,  whose 
indefatigable  diligence  and  almost  incredible  exertions 
they  could  not  sufficiently  commend,  in  having,  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
weakened  by  sickness  and  the  complicated  calamities  of 
a long  and  disastrous  voyage,  constructed  and  equipped 
in  so  short  a space  of  time  a vessel  of  her  description. 
Some  of  them  had  probably  experienced,  and  all  of  them 
had  heard  of,  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn  ; and  they  were  at  a loss  to  conceive 
how  a vessel  of  the  Tryal’s  small  dimensions  was 
capable  of  performing  a passage  that  was  considered 
almost  as  the  ne  ‘plus  ultra  of  navigation,  and  had 
frequently  been  attempted  in  vain  by  the  finest  vessels 
and  most  skilful  commanders  of  the  Spanish  navy.  Flat- 
tery could  scarcely  have  conceived  a compliment  more 
pleasing  to  captain  Saunders  than  this  mistake  of  the 
Spanish  seamen. 

Although  a part  of  the  squadron  belonging  to  this  ex- 
pedition was  still  missing,  the  commodore,  as  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  Spaniards  were  still  unacquainted  with 
the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  South  Seas,  and  there- 
fore probably  had  many  ships  at  sea  richly  laden,  dis- 
patched captain  Saunders  on  a cruise  in  the  month  of 
September.  Ihis  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing as  much  vigilance  and  activity  as  a cruiser,  as  he  had 
before  shewn  skill  and  intrepidity  as  a navigator.  In  a 
few  days  he  fell  in  with,  and  after  a tedious  chase  cap- 
tured, a valuable  merchant  ship  of  six  hundred  tons 
burthen,  bound  from  Callao  in  Peru,  to  Valparaiso  in 
Chili.  This  was  the  second  prize  which  the  English 
squadron  had  made  in  the  South  Seas,  and  as  the  captured 
vessel  and  her  cargo  were  estimated  to  be  worth  upwards 
of  £18,000,  it  must  have  been  considered  as  an  auspicious 
omen  of  their  future  success.  The  good  fortune  of  cap- 
tain Saunders  was  not,  however,  without  some  abate- 
ment. The  Tryal  sprung  a mast  during  the  chase,  and 
was  afterwards  so  much  damaged  in  a squall,  that  the 
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utmost  exertions  of  the  crew  at  the  pumps  were  necessary 
to  preserve  her  from  sinking.  Being  in  this  condition, 
and  unahle  to  repair  her  damages,  commodore  Anson 
determined  to  destroy  the  Tryal,  and  ordered  captain 
Saunders  and  his  crew  to  repair  on  board  the  prize, 
which,  in  honour  of  the  Tryal  and  her  meritorious  officers 
and  company,  was  now  named  the  Tryal’s  Prize.  As  this 
vessel  had  formerly  been  employed  as  a frigate  in  the 
Spanish  service,  commodore  Anson  commissioned  her  as 
a frigate  in  the  British  navy,  and  captain  Saunders  was 
appointed  to  command  her  as  post  captain,  by  a commis- 
sion bearing  date  the  26th  September,  1741.  The  guns  of 
the  Tryal  were  put  on  board  the  prize,  and  likewise 
those  of  a victualler  belonging  to  the  squadron,  which 
together  amounted  to  twenty ; and  having  scuttled  the 
Tryal,  captain  Saunders,  in  his  new  ship,  proceeded  in 
company  with  the  Centurion  to  cruise  off  the  island  of 
Valparaiso. 

This  cruise  did  not  prove  successful : captain  Saunders, 
however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Paita,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
actively  concerned,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that 
he  assisted  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. Shortly  after  this  event,  the  condition  of  the  squa- 
dron became  so  bad,  and  the  crews  of  the  five  ships  so 
greatly  reduced  in  number  by  sickness,  as  not  to  exceed 
330  persons,  which  made  it  impossible  any  longer  to 
navigate  them  with  safety. 

These  circumstances  determined  the  commodore  to  de- 
stroy the  TryaPs  Prize,  the  Carmelo,  and  Carmin,  and 
divide  the  officers  and  men  between  the  Centurion  and 
Gloucester.  This  resolution  was  accordingly  carried  into 
execution  in  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  when  captain 
Saunders  removed  on  board  the  commodore’s  ship. 

He  remained  some  time  longer  with  Anson  in  the  South 
Seas,  but  was  not  present  at  the  capture  of  the  famous 
Acapulco  ship,  having  quitted  the  Centurion  at  Macao, 
where  she  refitted  previous  to  the  cruise  on  which  she 
took  the  galleon.  Captain  Saunders  sailed  from  Macao 
in  a Swedish  vessel  in  November,  1742,  having  under 
his  care  dispatches  from  the  commodore  for  England ; 
and  arrived  in  the  Downs,  after  an  agreeable  passage, 
in  the  month  of  May  following.  His  departure  from 
Macao  terminated  his  share  of  the  dangers  and  glory  of 
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the  celebrated  South  Sea  expedition  ; but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  though  a young  officer,  he  rose 
superior  to  difficulties  that  proved  fatal  to  old  and  ex- 
perienced commanders  ; and  the  enemy  themselves  testi- 
fied their  admiration  of  his  conduct,  by  doubting  the 
possibility  of  what  his  perseverance  had  achieved.  His 
fortune  might  have  received  an  addition,  had  he  been 
present  at  the  capture  of  the  Acapulco  ship,  but  any  share 
in  that  victory  could  have  added  little  to  his  fame,  which 
already  announced  him  one  of  the  most  promising  officers 
in  the  service. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1743,  captain  Saunders 
was  appointed  to  the  Sapphire  frigate,  of  44  guns,  one  of 
the  ships  of  war  employed  during  the  ensuing  spring 
in  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Flanders  and  blockading  the 
port  of  Dunkirk.  His  success  on  this  station  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  conspicuous,  for  the  only  cap- 
ture he  is  recorded  to  have  made  is  that  of  a galliot  hoy 
from  Dantzick,  having  on  board  nearly  two  hundred 
officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  count  Lowendahl’s 
regiment  at  Dunkirk,  which  had  been  raised  in  Prussia 
for  the  service  of  the  French  king.  His  vigilance 
probably  kept  the  enemy  within  their  ports,  and  to  this 
we  must  in  the  greatest  degree  attribute  his  want  of 
success. 

Captain  Saunders  remained  in  the  Sapphire,  we  be- 
lieve, till  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Sand- 
wich, of  90  guns,  which  appointment  took  place  in  the 
month  of  May,  1745.  This  ship  was  employed  as  a guard- 
ship  ; but  so  inactive  a station  being  unsuitable  to  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  captain  Saunders’s  character, 
he  was,  according  to  his  wishes,  in  the  month  of  April 
following,  removed  into  the  Gloucester,  a new  ship  of  50 
guns,  just  launched  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  with 
commodore  Anson. 

Being  now  employed  on  actual  service,  captain  Saun- 
ders had  an  early  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself. 
In  1746,  when  cruising  in  company  with  the  Lark,  captain 
Cheap,  one  of  the  officers  who  had  served  with  him  in 
Anson's  expedition,  they  captured  the  Fort  de  Nants,  a 
register  ship  from  Spanish  America,  valued  at  £100,000. 
Captain  Saunders  was  probably  concerned  in  the  capture 
of  other  prizes ; but  we  are  in  want  of  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  him  until  October  1747,  when  he  com- 
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rnanded  the  Yarmouth  of  64  guns,  one  of  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  rear-admiral  Hawke,  which  engaged  and 
captured  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  squadron  under 
the  orders  of  M.  de  Letenduer.* 

The  following  account  of  his  gallant  conduct  in  this 
action  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  officers  on  board  the 
Yarmouth,  and  bears  too  honourable  a testimony  to  his 
character  to  be  omitted  here  : — 

‘Though  the  Yarmouth  without  dispute  had  as  great 
a share  as  any  single  ship  in  the  fleet,  if  not  a greater, 
in  the  engagement  with  the  French,  October  the  14th, 
yet,  in  all  the  accounts  I have  seen,  she  is  not  so  much 
as  mentioned,  as  though  no  such  ship  had  been  there. 
It  is  something  surprising  that  admiral  Hawke  should 
see  and  notice,  in  his  long  account,  the  behaviour  of  the 
Lion,  Louisa,  Tilbury,  and  Eagle,  and  yet  could  discover 
nothing  of  the  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct  of 
captain  Saunders  of  the  Yarmouth,  who  lay  two  hours 
and  a half  closely  engaged  with  the  Neptune,  a 70  gun 
ship,  with  700  men,  which  he  never  quitted  till  she 
struck,  although  the  Monarque,  a 74  gun  ship,  which 
struck  to  us  likewise,  lay  upon  our  bow  for  some  time, 
and  another  of  the  enemy’s  upon  our  stern.  When  the 
Neptune  struck,  after  having  100  men  killed,  and 
140  wounded,  shq  was  so  close  to  us,  that  our  men 
jumped  into  her,  and  notwithstanding  such  warm  work, 
and  our  ship  being  much  disabled  in  her  masts  and  rig- 
ging, with  twenty-two  men  killed  and  seventy  wounded, 
his  courage  did  not  cool.  He  could  not  with  patience  see 
the  French  admiral  in  the  Tonnant  and  the  Intrepide, 
a 74  gun  ship,  getting  away,  nor  could  he  think  of  pre- 
ferring his  own  security  to  the  glory  and  interest  of  his 
country,  but  ardently  wished  to  pursue  them  ; he  proposed 
it  therefore  to  captain  Saumarez,  in  the  Nottingham,  and 
captain  Rodney  in  the  Eagle,  who  were  within  hail  of  us  ; 
but  captain  Saumarez  being  unfortunately  killed  by  the 
first  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  Nottingham  hauled  her  wind, 
and  did  no  more  service,  and  the  Eagle  never  came  near 
enough  to  do  any,  so  that  the  Yarmouth  had  to  deal 
with  both  of  the  enemy’s  ships  for  some  time,  till  at 
length  they  got  out  of  the  reach  of  our  guns.’ 

In  1750,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  and  in  January 
* See  page  247,  &c. 
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1752,  he  was  appointed  commodore  and  commander-in- 
chief  at  Newfoundland.  He  sailed  shortly  afterwards 
for  this  station,  on  board  the  Penzance,  of  40  guns,  and 
was  instructed  to  look  for  a supposed  island  in  lat.  40 
deg.  40  min.  long.  24  deg.  30  min.  from  the  Lizard,  in 
search  of  which  commodore  Rodney,  some  weeks  before, 
had  cruised  ten  days  in  vain,  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  commodore  Saunders  had  no  better  success  ; 
what  had  been  mistaken  for  land  had  probably  been  a 
fog  bank,  or  ice  island.  After  remaining  the  usual  time 
on  the  Newfoundland  station,  the  commodore  returned 
to  England  ; and  in  April,  1754,  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  Greenwich  hospital,  an  office  which  on  his  farther 
promotion  he  resigned.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hedon,  in 
Yorkshire,  through  the  influence  of  his  great  and  con- 
stant friend  lord  Anson,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

In  May,  1755,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a 
war  with  France,  which  every  day  became  more  threat- 
ening, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Prince, 
a new  ship  of  90  guns  ; and  in  June  he  entertained 
with  the  utmost  magnificence,  on  board  his  ship  at 
Spithead,  a numerous  and  splendid  assemblage  of  the 
first  nobility  in  the  kingdom,  who  came  to  view  the  re- 
joicings of  the  fleet  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king’s 
accession.  Captain  Saunders  continued  to  command  the 
Prince  till  the  month  of  December  following,  when  he 
quitted  his  ship  on  being  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
navy.  This  lucrative  post  he  probably  obtained  through 
the  patronage  of  lord  Anson,  who  was  at  that  time  at 
the  head  of  the  board  of  admiralty.  Having  accepted  a 
civil  appointment  under  government,  he  vacated  his 
seat  in  parliament,  but  was  immediately  re  chosen  for 
the  borough  he  had  before  represented.  About  the  same 
time  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  one  of  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity-house,  a strong  proof  of  the  high 
respect  in  which  his  character  was  held. 

In  June,  1756,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
indecisive  action  of  admiral  Byng  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  probable  loss  of  Minorca,  a large  promotion  of  .flag 
officers  was  made  purposely  to  include  captain  Saunders, 
who  sailed  immediately  afterwards,  with  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  in  the  Antelope,  for  Gibraltar,  to  supersede  ad- 
mirals Byng  and  West  in  their  command.  On  the  return 
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of  admiral  Hawke  to  England,  in  January  1757,  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  devolved 
on  him  ; but  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  signalizing 
himself  during  his  continuance  on  that  station.  In  1758, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in 
February,  1759,  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  when  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  arma- 
ment destined  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  the  Neptune  of  90  guns,  his  flag  ship ; the 
Royal  William,  of  84;  the  Dublin,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Warspite,  of  74;  the  Oxford,  of  70;  the  Alcide  and  Stirl- 
ing Castle,  of  64:  the  Lizard  frigate  and  Scorpion  sloop; 
and  six  bomb-vessels  and  fire-ships.  The  admiral  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  17th  of  February,  having  with 
him,  as  ‘his  colleague  in  war,’  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who 
commanded  the  land  forces  employed  in  the  expedition. 
A detachment  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral 
Holmes,  a junior  officer,  had  sailed  from  Spithead  a few 
days  before.  On  the  21st  of  April,  the  fleet  made  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  but  not  being  able  to  enter  the 
harbour  of  Louisbourg  on  account  of  the  ice,  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  bear  away  for  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 
From  this  station  he  dispatched  a division  of  the  fleet, 
under  rear-admfral  Durel,  to  cruise  off  the  island  of 
Coudres,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in 
order  to  intercept  a small  fleet  of  French  victuallers  and 
transports,  which,  he  understood,  had  sailed  for  the  relief 
of  Quebec : but  though  every  possible  exertion  was 
made  by  the  English  squadron,  the  French  convoy  had 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  their  destination  before  admi- 
ral Durel  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  when  the  navigation  was 
deemed  sufficiently  open,  admiral  Saunders  sailed  from 
Halifax  with  the  remainder  of  the  armament,  and  on 
the  6th  of  June  stood  in  for  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
The  fleet  now  consisted  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line 
besides  frigates,  smaller  ships  of  war,  and  a numerous 
body  of  transports,  and  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation 
of  ' the  St.  Lawrence  did  not  reach  the  island  of  Orleans 
the  place  'of  disembarkation,  until  the  26th  of  June. 

On  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  the  French  had 
removed  all  the  buoys  and  marks  which  facilitated  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  therefore  it  became 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  the  expedition, 
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that  correct  soundings  and  surveys  of  the  channel  of 
the  river  should  be  obtained,  between  the  island  of  Or- 
leans and  the  north  shore,  directly  in  front  of  the  French 
fortified  camp  at  Montmorency  and  Beaufort,  in  order 
to  enable  the  admiral  to  place  ships  against  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  and  to  cover  the  ai*my  in  a general  attach 
which  the  heroic  Wolfe  intended  to  make  on  the  camp. 
To  perform  this  service  a petty  officer  was  recommended 
to  admiral  Saunders,  who,  from  that  circumstance,  was 
enabled  to  display  an  intelligence  and  professional  know- 
ledge which  led  to  his  rapid  advancement  and  to  his 
future  fame.  This  individual  was  the  illustrious  Cook, 
who  had  entered  the  navy  as  a common  sailor  only  two 
years  before  this  time,  and  who  now,  in  the  situation  of 
a master,  was  selected  and  intrusted  to  perform  a service 
of  the  first  importance,  and  upon  the  correctness  of 
whose  judgment  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  depended. 
To  the  eternal  honour  of  humble  merit,  this  uneducated 
son  of  genius  obtained  ‘ during  the  night  time  for  several 
nights  together’  the  information  which  enabled  him  to 
furnish  to  his  admiral  ‘as  correct  and  complete  a draught 
of  the  channel  and  soundings,  as  could  have  been  made 
after  our  countrymen  were  in  possession  of  Quebec/ 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  afterwards  stated,  ‘ that  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that,  before  this  time.  Cook  had  scarcely 
ever  used  a pencil,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  draw- 
ing. But  such  was  his  capacity,  that  he  speedily  made 
himself  master  of  every  object  to  which  he  applied  his 
attention.’*  After  Cook  had  surveyed  the  river  the  fleet 
reached  in  safety  the  island  of  Orleans,  which  is  situated 
a little  below  Quebec,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  the  land 
forces  were  disembarked : immediately  after  the  troops 
had  been  landed  the  wind  increased  to  a furious  storm, 
which  blew  with  such  violence,  that  many  transports 
ran  foul  of  one  another  and  were  disabled.  A number 
of  boats  and  small  craft  foundered,  and  divers  large  ships 
lost  their  anchors.  The  enemy,  having  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  which  they  imagined  this 
disaster  must  have  produced,  prepared  seven  fire-ships, 
and  at  midnight  sent  them  down  from  Quebec  among 
the  transports,  which  lay  so  thick  as  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  river.  The  scheme,  though  well  contrived 
and  seasonably  executed,  was  entirely  defeated  by  the 
* Kippis’s  life  of  Cook. 
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promptitude  of  the  British  admiral,  and  the  dexterity  of 
his  sailors,  who  resolutely  boarded  the  lire-ships  and 
towed  them  fast  aground,  where  they  lay  burning  to  the 
water’s  edge,  without  having  done  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  English  squadron.  On  the  very  same  day  of  the 
succeeding  month  they  sent  down  a raft  of  fire-ships,  or 
redeaux,  which  were  likewise  consumed  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect. 

In  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  memorable  siege  of 
Quebec,  admiral  Saunders  and  the  naval  department 
took  a distinguished  share,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  general  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  blaze  of 
glory  which  deservedly  crowns  the  memory  of  Wolfe, 
who  fell,  like  Epaminondas,  in  the  field  of  victory,  ob- 
scures the  glory  of  his  brother  in  arms.  On  the  18th  of 
September  he  had  the  honour  of  signing,  in  conjunction 
with  general  Townshend,  the  articles  of  capitulation 
granted  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  by  which  this  memo- 
rable expedition  was  terminated  with  the  most  complete 
success. 

The  reduction  of  Quebec  having  rendered  the  farther 
assistance  of  the  fleet  unnecessary,  admiral  Saunders 
left  a squadron  behind  under  the  command  of  lord  Col- 
ville, and  sailed  for  England.  On  his  arrival  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  he  received  information  that  the  Brest 
fleet  was  at  sea,  and  immediately  took  the  gallant  reso- 
lution of  goingto  join  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  though  with- 
out orders,  and  dispatched  a vessel  to  England  with 
intelligence  to  the  admiralty  of  the  measure  he  had 
pursued,  and  his  hopes  that  it  would  meet  with  their 
approbation.  But  the  French,  under  Conflans,  had  re- 
ceived a total  defeat  before  his  arrival.  On  this  he  altered 
his  course,  and  the  wind  not  being  favourable  for  Eng- 
land, he  bore  away  for  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Cork, 
r rom  thence  he  went  by  land  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  15th  of  December,  and  going  accidentally  to  the 
theatre,  he  was  received  by  the  whole  audience  with  the 
ugliest  demonstrations  of  applause,  which  being  most 
deservedly  merited  by  his  eminent  services,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  glorious  conquest  he  was  just  returned  from, 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  gratifying  to  him,  though  no 
man  was  ever  of  a character  more  averse  to  flattery,  and 
desirous  of  shunning  popular  applause. 

Leaving  Dublin,  admiral  Saunders  arrived  in  London 
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on  the  26th  of  December,  and  his  reception  by  his  sove- 
reign and  all  ranks  of  people  was  in  the  highest  degree 
flattering  to  him.  Some  days  previous  to  his  arrival, 
without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  marines  : and  attending  in  his  place 
in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1760, 
the  thanks  of  the  house,  which  sometime  before  had  been 
unanimously  voted  him,  were  given  him  in  the  custom- 
ary form  by  the  speaker. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sailed  from 
St.  Helen’s  on  the  21st  of  May,  having  his  flag  still  on 
hoard  the  Neptune,  with  the  Somerset  of  70  guns,  the 
Firme  of  60  guns,  and  the  Preston  of  50  guns,  under  his 
orders.  He  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  9th  of  June  ; but 
the  repeated  losses  of  the  French  had  nearly  destroyed 
their  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore, 
though  admiral  Saunders  by  no  means  continued  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  his  command  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  remarkable  events  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
In  the  parliament  which  was  chosen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1761,  he  was  re-elected  for  the  borough  of  Hedon  ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  May  was  installed,  by  proxy,  knight- 
companion  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  Sir  Charles  Saunders 
retained  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  with- 
out anything  of  importance  occurring  ; and  in  his  absence 
in  the  month  of  October,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  of  the  white. 

In  August,  1765,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  and  in  September  1766,  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  privy  councillor,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  gave  much 
offence  to  a number  of  senior  commanders,  and  among 
others  to  Sir  George  Pocock.*  He  only  filled  his  high 
office  for  about  two  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  never  afterwards  returned  to 
any  public  station. 

In  the  funeral  procession  of  his  majesty’s  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  on  the  3rd  of  November  1767,  he  was  one 
of  the  admirals  who  supported  the  canopy  ; and  in  May, 
1768,  was  again  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Hedon.  In  October  1770,  he  was,  in  the  regular  course 
* See  life  of  Pocock,  p.  304. 
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of  promotion,  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue.  In 
the  new  parliament  of  1744,  he  was  a candidate  for  the 
borough  of  Yarmouth,  a place  that  has  frequently  been 
represented  by  distinguished  naval  commanders  ; but  in 
this  contest  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  was,  however,  re- 
chosen a fourth  time  for  the  borough  of  Hedon,  but  did  not 
long  survive  this  event.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Spring 
Gardens,  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1775  ; and  on  the  12th  his  remains  were  privately 
interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  monument  of 
general  Wolfe,  ‘ his  gallant  brother  of  the  war.’  Admiral 
Saunders  married,  in  1751,  the  only  daughter  of  James 
Buck,  Esq.,  a banker  in  London,  but  left  no  issue.  He 
died  possessed  of  very  considerable  property,  nobly  ac- 
quired from  the  enemies  of  his  country,  the  bulk  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  niece  : but  he  likewise  left 
several  handsome  legacies  to  some  of  his  brother  officers, 
which  in  a particular  manner  bespeak  the  excellence 
and  kindness  of  his  disposition.  To  admiral  Keppel,  who 
had  served  with  him  as  lieutenant  on  board  the  Centu- 
rion, and  with  whom  he  had  lived  many  years  in  the 
closest  friendship,  he  bequeathed  a legacy  of  £5000.  and 
£1200.  a year : to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  £5000.  ; and  to 
Timothy  Brett,  Esq.,  the  son  of  Sir  Piercy  Brett,  a bro- 
ther officer  under  lord  Anson,  and  his  second  in  the 
Mediterranean,  a legacy  to  the  same  amount. 

To  sum  up  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  he 
was  an  officer  equally  distinguished  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  day  of  battle,  and  for  his  seamanship  in  the  hour  of 
danger  : his  conduct  when  he  commanded  the  Yarmouth 
is  a proof  of  the  former ; his  passage  round  Cape  Horn, 
in  the  Tryal,  of  the  latter.  He  was  steady  in  his  friend- 
ships, an  excellent  judge  and  a warm  patron  of  merit. 
His  zeal  for  the  good  and  glory  of  the  service  was  of  the 
most  ardent  description ; and  had  farther  opportunities 
been  afforded  him  of  signalizing  himself,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a reputation 
equal  to  that  of  our  most  illustrious  naval  commanders. 
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CHAP.  V. 

From  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Peace 
of  Amiens. 

Thk  death  of  George  II.,  which  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1760,  brought  no  intermission  to  the  war,  that 
still  continued  to  rage  with  great  violence ; and  while 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  land,  still  greater  were  ex- 
hibited by  sea,  and  with  various  fortunes.  In  the  following 
year,  symptoms  of  a pacific  arrangement  appeared,  and 
proposals  of  treaty  were  interchanged,  but  these  were 
suddenly  broken  off,  in  consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the 
insincerity  of  the  French  court ; and  during  the  course 
of  these  negotiations  Belleisle,  on  the  west  of  France, 
was  taken  by  commodore  Keppel  and  major-general 
Hodgson,  to  the  great  triumph  of  the  English  nation. 

A change  in  the  belligerent  parties  now  occurred,  oc- 
casioned by  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France 
and  Spain  against  Portugal,  by  which  they  wished  to 
deprive  the  British  of  the  use  of  the  ports  of  that  country. 
This  measure,  which  occurred  in  January,  1762,  instead 
of  impeding,  seemed  only  to  redouble,  the  efforts  and 
successes  of  the  British  navy,  so  that  Martinique,  St. 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  were  taken  from  the 
French.  From  the  Spaniards,  the  fortress  of  Havannah, 
in  the  island  of  Cuba,  was  taken,  in  which  capture  the 
enemy  lost  nine  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
while  booty  was  obtained  by  the  British  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  sterling.  Manilla  afterwards  fell  into 
our  hands  ; so  that  the  hostile  powers  were  thus  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  valuable  foreign  dependencies. 

Such  losses  made  the  enemy  sincere  in  their  desires 
for  peace,  which  was  at  length  ratified  at  Paris,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  1763.  Britain  might  now  look  back 
with  complacent  feelings  upon  the  achievements  and 
successes  with  which  her  arms  had  been  crowned  during 
this  arduous  contest.  She  had  gained  twelve  pitched 
battles  by  land  and  sea,  conquered  twenty-five  islands, 
reduced  nine  fortified  cities,  and  forty  strongholds,  cap- 
tured above  a hundred  ships  of  war,  and  gained  about 
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ten  millions  of  plunder.  But  yet,  amidst  all  these  tro- 
phies of  the  war,  the  English  murmured  with  their 
accustomed  discontent.  In  the  contest  of  diplomacy  they 
conceived  that  their  statesmen  had  but  ill  seconded  the 
valour  of  their  soldiers  and  seamen  ; and  in  the  terms  ot 
pacification  had  been  too  liberal  in  yielding  up  or  ex- 
changing those  fair  acquisitions  which  had  been  gained 
by  such  heroic  exertions,  and  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
blood. 

If  the  English  were  indignant  at  the  terms  ot  the 
foregoing  peace,  the  French  were  equally  impatient 
of  the  recollections  of  their  defeats  that  had  preceded 
it.  They  only  sought  a breathing  interval ; and  hav- 
ing employed  it  in  strengthening  their  marine,  they 
anxiously  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  renewing  offensive 
measures.  This  was  afforded  by  the  rupture  between 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  accordingly  the 
French,  in  February  1778,  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  and  entered  into  a treaty  by  which 
they  engaged  to  assist  the  Americans  in  obtaining  that 
object ; but  while  by  this  step  they  only  sought  to  mul- 
tiply the  difficulties  and  dismember  the  empire  of  their 
powerful  enemies,  they  little  anticipated  that  fearful 
and  immediate  recoil  with  which  their  vengeance  would 
return  upon  their  own  heads,  in  the  introduction  into 
France  of  the  republican  principles  they  had  patronised 
in  America,  by  which  their  country  was  rendered  the 
astonishment  and  by-word  of  civilized  Europe. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  English  fleet 
had  beeD  found,  as  at  the  commencement  of  most  of  our 
preceding  wars,  in  a state  of  great  inefficiency,  as  if  the 
mere  recollection  of  former  naval  victories  had  been 
enough  for  the  protection  of  our  coasts  against  a powerful 
and  indefatigable  enemy.  Intelligence  was  received 
that  the  French  had  a squadron  of  twelve  sail  of  the 
line  and  six  frigates  ready  to  sail  from  Toulon,  under 
the  command  of  the  well-known  count  d’Estaing,  to  co- 
operate with  the  Americans  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
their  independence.  To  oppose  this  fleet,  admiral  Byron 
was  sent  on  the  9th  of  June ; but  the  boisterous  weather 
which  the  English  fleet  encountered  unfortunately  dis 
persed  it,  and  enabled  d’Estaing  to  arrive  in  safety  at 
New  York,  and  to  land  his  supplies.  The  French,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  had  made  extensive  preparations 
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to  carry  on  the  war;  in  addition  to  the  squadron  of 
d’Estaing,  another  powerful  fleet  of  thirty-two  sail  of 
the  line,  and  a large  number  of  frigates,  was  being 
equipped  at  Brest,  under  the  command  of  the  count 
d’Orvilliers. 

The  real  strength  of  this  armament  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  English  ministry,  for  they  dis- 
patched admiral  Keppel  with  only  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  and  seven  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  to  watch 
its  motions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  arrival 
of  our  commercial  shipping  in  the  Channel.  Hav- 
ing captured  one  of  the  enemy’s  look-out  frigates,  the 
admiral  learned  the  real  strength  of  the  French  fleet, 
which  induced  him  to  return  to  Portsmouth  for  a re- 
inforcement before  he  had  compromised  the  honour  or 
safety  of  his  country.  Ten  sail  of  the  line  were  soon  added 
to  his  fleet,  which,  although  still  inadequate,  made  him 
more  nearly  a match  for  the  adversary.  In  the  mean 
time  d’Orvilliers,  unaware  of  this  additional  aid,  sailed 
from  Brest,  to  attack  the  British  fleet;  but  when  he 
found  it  increased  beyond  his  calculations,  he  endea- 
voured, although  still  superior  in  numbers,  to  shun  an 
engagement.  But  Keppel,  who  closely  followed  the 
enemy  through  several  days  of  flight  and  manoeuvring, 
at  length  brought  them  to  action  on  the  27th  of  July,  and 
would  have  gained  a complete  victory  but  for  the  re- 
missness of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  his  second  in  command, 
who  failed  to  come  up  at  the  signals  of  his  superior. 
Even  as  it  was,  however,  the  loss  of  the  French  in  this 
engagement  was  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the 
British  ; but  this  partial  success  did  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  English  nation.  The  party  disputes  which  it  led 
to  will  be  found  described  in  the  life  of  Keppel. 

In  addition  to  France,  Spain  now  proclaimed  war 
against  Britain ; and  the  two  hostile  countries  having 
united  their  navies,  a combined  fleet  of  sixty-five  ships 
of  the  line,  and  an  immense  number  of  frigates,  swept 
the  English  Channel  from  shore  to  shore,  and  bore  down 
every  prospect  of  opposition.  They  would  have  even 
taken  Plymouth  on  this  occasion ; but  happily  their 
geography  was  at  fault,  as  they  knew  not  whereabouts 
it  lay. 

When  this  new  rupture  commenced,  the  Spaniards 
also  made  extraordinary  exertions  for  the  blockade  of 
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Gibraltar,  the  English  garrison  of  which  was  reduced 
to  great  extremities ; and  to  preserve  this  valuable  con- 
quest, Sir  George  Rodney  was  sent  to  attempt  its  relief, 
which  he  performed  effectually  by  the  famous  victory 
of  St.  Vincent.  But  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  our 
naval  successes  were  perhaps  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  of  our  rich  East  and  West  India  fleets,  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  Kith  of  January, 
1781,  an  invasion  upon  a small  scale  was  attempted  by 
the  French,  for  the  recovery  of  Jersey,  which  had 
almost  proved  successful.  The  enemy  landed  to  the 
number  of  800  men  upon  the  island ; marched  to  St. 
Hilier’s,  which  they  entered;  and  having  seized  the 
governor,  they  compelled  him  to  sign  terms  of  surrender. 
But  major  Pearson,  who  commanded  the  troops  and 
volunteers,  suddenly  rushed  upon  them,  and  drove  them 
to  their  ships,  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  succeeding 
month,  St.  Eustatia,  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essiquibo, 
were  taken  by  the  British. 

As  the  revolt  of  our  American  colonies  was  a signal  of 
onset  to  every  power  inimical  to  Britain,  the  Dutch  were 
now  numbered  among  our  enemies,  from  having  aided 
the  United  States  ; and  here  our  ancient  naval  antago- 
nists displayed  a prowess  worthy  of  their  former  character. 
Admiral  Zoutman,  who  was  protecting  a rich  convoy, 
was  met  by  admiral  Hyde  Parker  with  an  equal  force, 
off  the  Dogger  bank,  in  the  month  of  August  1781,  upon 
which  an  engagement  took  place  unparalleled  for  des- 
peration among  the  events  of  this  war.  For  three  hours 
and  a half  the  two  fleets  continued  to  cannonade  each 
other,  until  they  sustained  so  much  damage  that  they  lay 
like  logs  in  the  water,  incapable  of  farther  annoyance. 
At  last  the  Dutch  admiral  was  able  to  bear  away  for  the 
Texel,  which  he  accomplished  with  great  difficulty  ; but 
he  succeeded  in  saving  his  convoy.  In  the  following 
year  the  chief  naval  event  was  the  victory  gained  by  ad- 
miral Rodney,  between  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe  and 
Dominique,  in  which  de  Grasse  was  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  eight  of  his  best  ships.  By  this  success  the  junc- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  was  prevented,  and 
Jamaica  in  all  probability  saved  from  capture.  With  this 
exploit  of  the  gallant  Rodney  may  be  classed  the  brilliant 
defence  of  Gibraltar  during  the  present  year  by  governor 
P 2 
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Elliot,  and  its  relief  by  lord  Howe,  which  he  so  intrepidly 
accomplished  against  a superior  force.  The  war  had  now 
become  so  complex,  that  Britain,  who  at  first  had  only 
her  revolted  colonies  of  America  to  deal  with,  was  now 
at  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  addition  to 
her  trans  atlantic  dependencies.  The  gains  and  losses 
throughout  had  also  been  so  equally  balanced,  that  each 
power  felt  war  to  be  no  longer  desirable.  Thus  Britain 
had  been  unable  to  subdue  the  colonies,  and  was  obliged 
to  recognise  their  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  "were  unable  to  reduce  the  British  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  Spaniards  to  recover  Gibraltar,  or 
the  Dutch  to  retrieve  their  sinking  commerce,  by  conti- 
nuing the  contest.  Each  of  these  three  powers  had  sus- 
tained some  notable  defeat ; and  they  were  obliged  to  feel 
that  even  when  combined  they  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  naval  resources  of  England.  In  1783,  there- 
fore, a peace  was  ratified  between  Britain  and  each  of 
her  antagonists,  in  which,  by  a course  of  cessions  and 
restitutions,  the  different  parties  found  themselves  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  the  war  commenced,  ex- 
cept that  their  resources  were  so  far  exhausted  as  to  have 
made  farther  efforts  all  but  impossible. 

With  the  exception  of  a slight  interruption  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  respecting  the  settlement  of  Nootka  Sound,  in 
1789,  which  however  was  amicably  compromised,  the 
peace  continued  till  that  great  event  occurred  by  which 
the  whole  character  of  political  society  was  changed. 
We  allude  to  the  French  revolution,  in  the  explosion  of 
which  every  former  union  was  torn  asunder,  and  the 
landmarks  of  nations  erased  or  altered.  In  consequence 
of  hostile  events  connected  with  this  great  movement 
by  which  Britain  felt  herself  aggrieved,  George  III.  an- 
nounced to  parliament  'on  February  12, 1792,  that  France 
had  proclaimed  war  against  England  and  Holland.  This 
last  country,  the  ancient  rival  of  Britain,  but  now  reduced 
to  a very  subservient  condition  among  the  great  European 
nations,  was  thus  classed  with  her  former  enemy  ; but  the 
successes  of  the  French  by  land  had  compelled  the  Dutch 
to  co-operate  with  France.  In  the  mean  time  Britain 
commenced  the  war  at  various  points  upon  her  own 
favourite  element,  and  with  general  success.  Tobago, 
Miquelen,  and  St.  Pierre,  were  captured  from  the  French, 
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and  in  the  East  Indies,  Pondicherry,  Fort  Mahie,  and 
other  inferior  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  Malabar 

and  Coromandel.  , , 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy,  who  hitherto  had  not 
ventured  upon  naval  operations  on  a large  scale,  confined 
their  efforts  to  privateering;  and  in  this  they  were  so 
successful,  that  in  the  month  of  May  alone,  (1793),  they 
had  captured  ninety-nine  British  ships,  while  only  one 
of  theirs  had  been  taken  in  return.  Necessity  at  last 
compelled  them  to  risk  a general  encounter  by  sea.  In 
consequence  of  great  scarcity  of  gram,  the  French  ha 
sent  to  America  for  supplies,  and  as  the  return  of  a large 
fleet  of  merchantmen  from  the  West  Indies  was  expected 
at  the  same  time,  admiral  Villaret  was  sent  with  the 
Brest  fleet  to  protect  the  arrival  of  these  valuable  con- 
voys. Lord  Howe,  who  had  been  watching  the  motions 
of  this  armament  for  a long  period,  suspected  its  destina- 
tion, and  immediately  went  in  pursuit  with  twenty  six 
sail  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  the  French,  who  were  of 
equal  force,  perceived  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  they 
formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  occupied  the  first  day  m 
preliminary  skirmishing.  On  the  next,  (May  29,  1794), 
an  engagement  took  place  without  advantage  on  either 
side,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  a thick  fog  for  two 
days,  nothing  could  be  attempted.  But  on  the  1st  of  June, 
Howe,  who  had  now  gained  the  weather  gage  of  the 
enemy,  renewed  the  encounter,  broke  their  line,  and 
after  a terrible  cannonade  obtained  a decisive  victory, 
having  captured  seven  of  the  enemy,  and  sunk  one  of 
their  greatest  ships.  The  English  fleet  was  so  much  crip- 
pled by  this  encounter,  that  Howe,  instead  of  being  able 
to  give  chase,  by  which  more  prizes  might  have  been 
secured,  was  obliged  to  return  to  port.  This  was  a dreadful 
blow  to  the  French  marine  ; but  they  had  the  satisfaction 
of  saving  their  convoy,  valued  at  five  millions. 

During  the  year  also  two  naval  engagements  took  place 
upon  a smaller  scale,  but  which  were  equally  honouiable 
to  the  British  flag.  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  while  cruis- 
ing with  five  frigates  off  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  descried  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  oft’  the  latter  island,  a squadron  of  four 
large  French  ships,  under  M.  Desgareu.x.  The  latter  of- 
fered battle  ; and  the  British  commander,  who  had  been 
enabled  to  gain  the  weather-gage,  placed  his  squadron  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  their  own  coasts,  and  thus  engaged 
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them  at  great  advantage.  The  conflict  lasted  for  three 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  two  of  the  French  ships  struck 
their  colours;  the  rest  attempted  to  escape,  but  one 
was  overtaken  and  captured,  while  the  other  contrived 
to  get  clear  off.  The  other  affair  was  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  two  British  ships  encountered  a superior  squadron, 
consisting  of  four  ships  of  the  enemy,  off  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  in  the  month  of  October.  The  French,  not- 
withstanding their  advantage  in  guns  and  men,  sheered 
off  in  n very  crippled  state,  and  escaped  to  port  Louis, 
while  their  antagonists  were  unable  to  pursue  them. 

In  1795,  the  British  parliament  voted  100.000  seamen 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ; and  as  Holland  had  now 
been  completely  subdued  by  France,  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  under  the  command  of  admiral  Elphinstone, 
against  the  Dutch  possessions  in  South  Africa,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  while  the  British,  in  gaining  this  valuable 
addition  to  their  colonies,  lost  only  seven  men.  The  Eng- 
lish ministry,  who  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
divisions  of  the  French  people  during  this  unhappy  period, 
planned  the  expedition  of  Quiberon  bay,  to  assist  the 
royalists  by  a descent  in  that  quarter ; a measure  that 
miserably  failed,  as  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced, 
from  the  successful  attack  of  Hoche,  the  republican  gene- 
ral. The  other  naval  operations  of  this  year  were  of  in- 
ferior importance.  In  March  an  engagement  took  place 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  a British  fleet  under  ad- 
miral Hotham,  and  one  of  France  under  admiral  Richery, 
which  was  indecisive.  In  June,  admiral  Cornwallis 
sustained  a running  fight  with  five  ships  against  thirteen 
of  the  enemy  ; and  this  last  fleet  was  afterwards  defeated 
off  L’Orient  by  lord  Bridport.  In  the  mean  time  the 
French  had  been  successful  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
the  cap  of  liberty,  which  they  hoisted  as  their  standard, 
secured  the  co-operation  of  the  slaves,  who  eagerly  rose 
against  their  British  masters.  As  in  former  times,  also, 
the  enemy  were  successful  when  they  confined  their 
operations  to  privateering,  in  which  the  more  scientific 
structure  and  superior  sailing  of  their  vessels  afforded 
them  decided  advantages  ; and  thus,  when  they  avoided 
pitched  battles,  they  were  able  to  secure  victory  in  detail, 
by  harassing  the  British  commerce.  The  most  important 
gvent  in  the  following  year,  was  an  attempt  of  the  French 
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Directory  to  invade  Ireland,  for  which  purpose  general 
Hoche,  with  25,000  troops,  embarked  at  Brest,  on  Decem- 
ber 16th,  escorted  by  a fleet  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line, 
and  several  frigates.  From  the  amount  of  this  force,  and 
the  redoubted  character  of  its  commander,  such  an  event 
menaced  fearful  consequences  to  Britain  ; but  a train  of 
accidents  occurred  that  made  the  whole  plan  abortive. 
The  time  of  sailing  had  been  delayed  beyond  the  proper 
period  ; and  at  the  point  of  sailing  a dangerous  mutiny 
broke  out  among  the  troops.  After  the  ships  left  the 
harbour,  two  of  them  ran  foul  of  each  other;  a large  74 
was  wrecked  ; and  on  the  23rd,  when  the  fleet  had  reached 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  it  was  dispersed  by  a storm.  Find- 
ing that  the  season  for  action  had  passed,  the  shattered 
squadron  returned  to  its  old  station  in  Brest. 

While  Britain  was  thus  victorious  by  sea,  the  French 
could  console  themselves  with  their  successes  by  land, 
which,  under  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  went  on  with  a ra- 
pidity unprecedented  since  the  days  of  Caesar  or  Tamerlane. 
But  while  a complete  revolution  was  accomplished  by  our 
enemies  in  military  tactics,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  bear  down  all  opposition,  a similar  revolution  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  British  in  naval  engagements,  that 
enabled  them  to  be  equally  triumphant  by  sea.  Thus  it 
seems  as  if,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  Bonaparte  and  Nelson 
had  flourished  at  the  same  period,  that  the  one  might  be 
a check  upon  the  ascendancy  of  the  other,  so  that  neither 
France  nor  Britain  should  become  the  uncontrolled  dicta- 
tor of  Europe  ; and  while  the  former  hero  valued  himself 
upon  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he  broke  a hostile 
army  asunder,  by  attacking  it  in  the  weakest  point,  the 
latter  could,  with  as  much  justice,  boast  of  breaking  the 
line  of  a fleet,  which  produced  results  equally  decisive. 

France,  on  account  of  her  superiority  by  land,  could 
now  avail  herself  of  the  naval  resources  of  others  in  her 
maritime  war  with  Britain  ; and  therefore  Spain  was 
induced,  or  rather  compelled,  to  lend  her  ships,  for  the 
purposes  of  our  enemies.  A Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line  accordingly  endeavoured  to  effect  a junc- 
tion with  the  French  and  Dutch  armament  at  Brest,  from 
whence  the  united  fleets  were  to  set  sail  for  the  invasion 
of  Britain.  But  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
this  union  should  be  prevented,  Sir  John  Jervis  set  sail 
to  meet  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  encountered  it  near  St, 
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Vincent,  on  February  the  14th.  The  English  admiral  had 
only  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  ; but  notwithstanding-  the  im- 
mense disparity,  he  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  in  giving 
battle,  and  the  result  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  victo- 
ries that  had  hitherto  crowned  our  naval  annals.  Much 
of  this  success  was  owing  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
heroic  disobedience  of  Nelson,  who,  in  spite  of  the  signals 
of  his  commander  to  the  contrary,  wore  his  ships  to  at- 
tack a portion  of  the  enemy  before  they  could  form  their 
line. 

While  Britain  had  thus  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  ocean 
bulwarks,  an  event  occurred  which  she  had  greater  reason 
to  fear  than  the  most  perilous  naval  defeat.  This  was 
the  mutiny  of  the  navy,  which  first  broke  out  at  Ply- 
mouth, on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  April,  1797— an  even  that 
can  never  be  mentioned  without  shame  and  terror,  and 
which  threatened  to  realize  the  worst  calamities  of  civil 
war.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a spirit  of  discontent 
among  our  seamen;  they  had  been  defrauded  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  provisions  ; and  indignant 
at  such  injustice  in  the  midst  of  their  heroic  exertions, 
they  addressed  a general  remonstrance  upon  the  subject 
to  lord  Howe.  His  lordship,  however,  was  not  only  un- 
able to  redress  the  grievance,  but  he  supposed  that  no 
grievance  actually  existed  ; and  upon  this  rejection  of 
their  claims,  the  sailors  broke  out  into  actual  mutiny,  and 
refused  to  proceed  to  sea.  They  appointed  delegates  from 
every  ship,  and  drew  up  petitions  in  respectful  but  de- 
termined language,  addressed  to  the  admiralty  and  the 
house  of  commons,  in  which  they  stated  their  wrongs, 
and  demanded  redress  ; and  their  firmness  on  this  occa- 
sion having  procured  them  a favourable  hearing,  their 
reasonable  demands  were  complied  with,  upon  which 
they  returned  to  their  duty.  But  while  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content was  thus  quelled  at  Sheerness  and  Spithead, 
it  was  far  otherwise  at  the  Nore.  At  this  station,  the 
seamen  had  increased  in  their  proposals,  requiring  an 
abatement  in  the  severity  of  naval  punishments,  a more 
punctual  discharge  of  their  wages,  and  a more  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  prize  money.  Whatever  might  be  the 
justice  of  their  demands,  they  prepared  to  obtain  them 
by  force ; and  having  taken  possession  of  the  ships,  and 
chosen  officers  from  their  own  number,  they  proceeded 
to  shut  up  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  interrupt 
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the  national  commerce.  The  firmness  of  the  government 
on  this  trying  occasion  was  commensurate  with  the  emer- 
gency, and  every  preparation  was  made  in  the  river  and 
upon  the  coast  that  would  have  been  adopted  to  repel  a 
foreign  invasion.  At  length,  the  mutineers  relented, 
and  returned  to  their  duty  ; and  Richard  Parker,  their 
ringleader,  was  tried  and  executed.  Had  France  been 
able  to  accomplish  her  proposed  invasion  while  this  spirit 
of  rebellion  was  at  its  height,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  consequences.  Unless  the  sight  of  a hostile  navy 
had  recalled  our  seamen  to  their  senses,  and  awoke  their 
ancient  feelings  of  rancour  and  rivalry,  the  co-operation 
or  even  the  neutrality  of  our  fleets  might  have  been  a 
death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Britain. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  of  wiping  off  this 
stigma,  and  it  was  eagerly  embraced.  France  having 
failed  in  her  purposed  invasion  of  Britain,  resolved  to 
make  a descent  in  Ireland,  by  the  aid  of  the  Dutch  navy, 
in  the  hopes  of  better  success  than  that  which  had  at- 
tended the  expeditions  of  Thurot  and  Hoche ; and  a 
Dutch  fleet  lay  in  readiness,  in  the  Texel,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  de  Winter.  Admiral  Duncan,  who 
had  for  a considerable  time  blockaded  this  force,  was 
obliged  to  retire,  for  a short  space,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Texel ; upon  which  de  Winter  seized  the  opportunity  of 
proceeding  to  sea.  But  he  was  quickly  overtaken  by 
his  antagonist,  with  an  equal  force,  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1797,  upon  which  the  Dutch  fleet  formed  in  order 
for  action,  between  Camperdown  and  Port  Egmont,  with 
the  shore  at  nine  miles  distance.  Duncan,  upon  this, 
threw  himself  between  the  enemy  and  the  shore,  and 
ordered  each  of  his  ships  to  clqse  with  an  antagonist, 
without  waiting  to  form  in  order  of  battle.  This  daring 
and  novel  plan,  which  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation 
fully  justified,  was  completely  successful,  and  the  victory 
of  Camperdown  became  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  naval 
triumphs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  as  illustrating  the 
valour  of  our  seamen,  that  although  the  two  fleets  were 
equal  in  point  of  numbers,  yet  the  English  ships  were 
inferior  in  size  and  condition,  a considerable  number  of 
them  having  been  formerly  East  Indiamen ; and  al- 
though not  more  than  ten  of  them  were  able  to  enter 
fully  into  action,  yet  eleven  of  the  largest  Dutch  ships 
were  taken,  among  which  was  that  of  de  Winter.  On 
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board  the  British  admiral's  ship,  Duncan  was  the  only 
man  who  stood  upon  the  deck  un wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  course  of  events  on  land  had 
been  unfavourable  to  the  .opponents  of  France,  so  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  obliged  to  accede  to  the  disad- 
vantageous treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  Britain  was  thus 
left  to  manage  the  contest  alone.  The  French  Directory 
had  indeed  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  British  court ; 
but  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty  was  the  restitution  of  all 
the  conquests  we  had  made  during  the  war,  the  proposal 
was  peremptorily  rejected.  The  French,  upon  this,  re- 
newed their  menaces  of  invasion  ; and  armaments  were 
collected,  and  numerous  bodies  of  troops  marched  to  the 
coast,  as  if  they  were  to  be  immediately  embarked. 
These  demonstrations  only  raised  the  national  spirit  of 
the  British ; and  such  preparations  were  made  to  repel 
the  invaders,  on  their  landing,  that  the  whole  island  re- 
sounded with  arms,  and  was  converted  into  one  vast 
garrison  In  the  mean  time,  a far  different  purpose  had 
animated  the  preparations  of  the  Directory ; this  was 
nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  our  East 
India  possessions,  and  the  removal  of  Bonaparte  from 
Europe;  both  of  which  they  thought  would  be  equally 
accomplished  by  appointing  him  to  the  command.  A 
large  army  was  embarked  at  Brest,  escorted  by  a fleet 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Brueys  ; and  after  taking 
possession  of  Malta  in  his  way,  Bonaparte  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt  on  the  1st  of  July,  landed  his  army,  and 
gained  possession  of  Alexandria. 

The  fleet,  which  now  lay  moored  off  Aboukir,  had 
performed  its  last  service,  and  its  destruction  was  at 
hand.  Lord  Nelson  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
French  armament,  whose  destination  was  as  yet  un- 
known ; and,  after  a long  and  fruitless  chase,  in  which 
he  visited  Corsica,  Naples,  Malta,  and  even  Egypt,  be- 
fore the  French  fleet  had  arrived  there,  he  returned  to 
this  latter  place  on  the  1st  of  August,  where  he  descried 
the  whole  naval  force  of  the  enemy  at  anchor,  and 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  This  was  all  he  sought; 
and  he  advanced  to  conquer,  and  take  possession.  By 
a bold  manoeuvre  similar  to  that  practised  at  Camper- 
down,  he  got  between  the  shore  and  the  enemy,  broke 
their  line,  and  gained,  what  he  justly  termed,  not  a vic- 
tory, but  a conquest . 
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Of  the  whole  French  fleet  only  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  escaped.  Never,  indeed,  since  the  days 
of  antiquity  had  a naval  exploit  been  attended  with 
such  important  consequences.  It  broke  at  once  the  as- 
cendancy of  France  in  Europe,  and  ruined  her  hopes  of 
conquest  and  possession  in  Asia.  The  hitherto  successful 
Bonaparte  and  his  invincible  army  were  now  shut  up  in 
Egypt,  where,  even  if  victorious,  he  could  obtain  no 
reinforcements,  and  if  unsuccessful  there  was  no  prospect 
of  escape. 

As  a counterpoise  to  such  advantages,  the  power  of 
Britain  was  less  successful  in  other  quarters,  while  in 
some  cases  it  suffered  a positive  repulse.  An  armament 
was  fitted  out  against  Minorca,  and  the  island  surren- 
dered without  the  loss  of  a man ; but  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  the  British  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  their 
strong  positions  upon  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo.  In  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Hol- 
land, a British  fleet  under  admiral  Mitchell,  that  protected 
the  land  forces,  entered  the  Zuyder  Zee,  upon  which 
Storey,  the  Dutch  commander,  surrendered  his  fleet  of 
twelve  ships,  without  i*esistance ; but  the  British  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  so  inju- 
diciously disembarked,  and  subsequently  so  unskilfully 
commanded,  that  after  many  disasters  it  was  glad  to 
purchase  the  liberty  of  retiring.  By  land,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  the  republic,  animated  by  the  victories  of  Bona- 
parte and  those  generals  he  had  trained,  was  still  irre- 
sistible, so  that  during  the  present  stage  of  the  war  the 
sea  exclusively  was  the  scene  of  British  triumph  and 
success.  It  was  not  till  after  Nelson  had  departed,  that 
our  country  could  produce  a hero  capable  of  meeting  and 
conquering  Napoleon  upon  his  own  element. 

In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte,  after  his  power  at  sea 
had  been  ruined  by  one  naval  hero,  was  doomed  to  find 
his  progress  of  victory  in  Egypt  by  land  completely 
stopped  by  another.  This  was  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a few  English  sailors,  baffled  the  tran- 
scendent skill  of  the  conqueror  before  the  walls  of  Acre, 
and  compelled  him  to  waste  his  resources  in  a fruitless 
siege.  This  was  the  age  of  astonishing  events  ; and  there- 
fore, while  Bonaparte  was  still  believed  to  be  shut  up  in 
Egypt,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  France,  after  having 
escaped  as  if  by  miracle  the  swarms  of  British  cruisers ; 
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and  on  his  re-appearance,  the  whole  scene  changed  like 
the  sudden  shifting-  of  a drama.  The  enemies  of  France 
were  every  where  beaten  back,  and  from  a state  of  de- 
pression she  was  suddenly  raised  to  greater  power  than 
ever.  But  amidst  all  her  triumphs,  she  was  obliged  to 
feel  that  her  naval  fame  had  utterly  perished:  every 
port  of  her  coast  was  so  closely  blockaded  that,  even  in 
her  widest  range,  she  felt  herself  like  a prisoner,  who 
has  a limit  that  may  not  be  over-passed. 

When  Bonaparte  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  first  Consul, 
he  endeavoured  to  purchase  golden  opinions  by  express- 
ing a desire  of  peace ; and  in  furtherance  of  this  design, 
he  addressed,  with  his  own  hand,  a letter  to  George  III., 
that  breathed  the  very  spirit  of  pacification.  But  the 
action  was  informal,  and  the  source  of  such  sentiments 
was  more  than  questionable — and,  as  Bonaparte  himself 
had  probably  wished,  the  proposal  failed.  Such  an 
offer,  however,  enabled  him  to  continue  hostilities  with  a 
better  grace,  under  his  new  character  of  peace-maker, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  by  redoubling 
his  exertions.  Great  events  succeeded,  by  which  Europe 
was  shaken  to  its  centre  ; and  in  the  course  of  these, 
every  former  ally  was  so  effectually  withdrawn  from 
Britain,  and  arrayed  against  her,  that  in  1800  she  was 
obliged  to  lay  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  in 
her  ports  under  an  embargo.  Instead  of  a detail,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  only  necessary  to  sum  up  the  achieve- 
ments of  Britain  from  the  commencement  of  this  war, 
to  the  end  of  1800.  In  1793  (the  year  when  hos- 
tilities commenced)  we  had  taken  Tobago,  St.  Pierre, 
Miquelon,  Pondicherry,  part  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the 
fleet  at  Toulon  — in  1794,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  St. 
Lucia,  the  Saints,  Corsica,  and  Marigalante  — in  1795, 
Trincomalee,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  — in  1796,  Am- 
boyna,  Berbice,  and  Demerara  — in  1797,  Trinidad,  with 
four  ships  of  the  line  destroyed  or  taken  — in  1798,  Mi- 
norca— in  1799,  Surinam;  and  in  1800,  Goree,  Malta, 
and  Curacoa.  Our  navy  had  taken  or  destroyed  eighty 
sail  of  the  line,  a hundred  and  eighty-one  frigates,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-four  smaller  ships  of  war,  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  French  privateei-s,  fifteen  Dutch, 
and  seventy-six  Spanish  ships. 

In  the  mean  time  a formidable  combination  had  been 
matured  against  our  maritime  supremacy.  The  French, 
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who,  upon  the  loss  of  their  own  naval  resources,  endea- 
voured to  annoy  the  British  navy  with  the  fleets  of  other 
countries,  had  worked  upon  the  weak  character  of  the 
Russian  emperor,  to  instigate  him  against  Britain  ; and 
in  this  they  were  abundantly  successful.  Paul,  who  was 
decidedly  a madman,  had  set  his  heart  with  a madman’s 
pertinacity  upon  the  possession  of  Malta;  but  being  re- 
fused by  the  British  in  this  exorbitant  expectation^  he 
became  from  that  moment  our  enemy.  Bonaparte  che- 
rished the  resentment  of  the  Czar,  and  promised  him  the 
possession  of  Malta  as  soon  as  he  had  conquered  it  from 
the  English  ; and  in  return  for  this,  Paul  agreed  to 
become  the  head  of  the  northern  confederacy  for  secur- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  seas.  The  accession  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  soon  followed,  irritated  as  these  states  had 
long  been  at  the  right  claimed  by  the  British  to  search 
all  neutral  vessels,  as  well  as  induced  by  the  profitable 
terms  upon  which  stores  of  all  kinds  could  be  conveyed 
into  the  French  ports.  This  coalition  was  matured  in 
1800,  when  the  different  northern  powers  began  to  mani- 
fest their  hostile  purposes  against  our  commerce  ; and 
the  Czar  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  the  British  ships  in 
his  ports,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  the  crews  of 
which  he  threw  into  prison.  The  naval  resources  of 
these  states  were  apparently  correspondent  with  so 
decisive  a step.  Russia  had  eighty-two  sail  of  the 
line,  and  nearly  forty  frigates  ; Denmark  twenty-three 
sail  ot  the  line,  and  fourteen  frigates ; and  Sweden 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  fourteen  frigates — not  in- 
cluding the  smaller  vessels  of  war,  of  various  deno- 
minations, which  each  of  these  powers  possessed.  To 
meet  also  the  first  bursting  of  the  storm,  which  was 
expected  to  fall  upon  Copenhagen,  both  sides  of  the  Sound 
were  fortified,  and  batteries  were  erected  on  the  island 
of  Amack,  and  on  the  Sproe  in  the  Belt,  plentifully  fur- 
nished with  red-hot  shot,  and  artillery-men  to  use  them. 

1 he  capital,  also,  and  the  whole  island  of  Zealand,  were 
so  strongly  fortified  as  to  appear  impregnable,  even 
should  the  difficulties  of  approach  be  surmounted. 

The  hour  of  trial  was  now  at  hand  : a British  fleet  of 
eighteen  sail  ot  the  line,  four  frigates,  and  thirty  smaller 
vessels  of  various  kinds,  commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
—and  under  him  Nelson,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise—set  sail  from  Yarmouth  on  the  12th  of  March,  for 
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the  attack  of  Copenhagen,  the  principal  stronghold  of 
the  confederacy.  The  fleet  entered  the  Sound  ; and  by 
keeping  to  the  Swedish  side,  it  escaped  the  opposite  bat- 
teries of  Cronenburgh.  On  approaching  Copenhagen, 
the  road  was  found  fortified  with  a strong  line  of  ships 
and  war-vessels,  mounting  altogether  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  guns,  flanked  by  very  formidable  batteries — and 
farther  inward,  two  large  ships  and  a frigate  lay  at 
anchor,  and  two  others  without  masts  were  moored, 
while  a strong  chain  was  drawn  across  the  entrance. 
Fortunately  Nelson  offered  to  lead  the  attack,  after  two 
days  spent  in  reconnoitring ; and  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd  of  April,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  commenced. 
It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  to  detail,  in  this  place, 
the  difficulties  of  navigation  which  Nelson  had  to  sur- 
mount, before  his  ships  could  be  placed  alongside  of 
the  enemy ; or  the  various  changes  of  fortune  that  took 
place,  after  the  action  had  commenced.  The  Danes 
fought  with  a spirit  worthy  of  their  ancestors — worthy 
of  those  who  had  founded  the  British  navy,  and  infused 
its  indomitable  spirit.*  But  on  the  side  of  their  enemies, 
equal  valour  was  directed  by  superior  skill,  so  that  after 
a terrible  cannonade  of  five  hours,  the  Danish  fire  slack- 
ened, at  the  end  of  which  Nelson  was  in  possession  of 
most  of  their  ships  and  batteries.  It  was  then  that  he 
sent  his  celebrated  note,  superscribed,  ‘To  the  brothers  of 
Englishmen,  the  Danes/  in  which  he  besought  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  countrymen  to  desist  from  farther 
resistance.  The  prince  royal  of  Denmark  yielded,  and 
an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks  was  concluded,  during 
which  period  the  armed  confederation,  so  far  as  it  re- 
spected Denmark,  was  to  be  suspended. 

Having  reduced  to  inaction  a very  important  part  of 
the  Northern  coalition,  Nelson,  who  was  now  invested 
with  the  chief  command,  resolved  to  follow  up  his  success 
by  an  attack  upon  the  neighbouring  power  of  Sweden  ; 
and  on  learning  that  a Swedish  squadron  of  six  sail  of 
the  line  was  actually  in  readiness  to  join  the  Russian 
fleet,  he  shut  up  this  small  force  behind  the  forts  of  Carls- 
crona,  where  he  left  a sufficient  squadron  to  keep  it  in 

* Nelson  declared  that  though  the  French  fought  bravely,  they 
could  not  have  stood  one  hour  of  such  a conflict.  ‘ I have  been/  he 
added,  ‘in  one  hundred  and  five  engagements,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  but  that  of  to-day  was  the  most  terrible  of  all/ 
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blockade.  He  then  repaired  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to 
the  Revel  Roads,  in  which  he  anchored  on  the  14th  of 
May,  with  the  intention  of  making  the  Russian  navy  feel 
the  ‘ Nelson  touch  ’ — but  in  a fortunate  hour  for  that 
navy,  the  measure  had  become  unnecessary.  Paul,  the 
insane  head  of  the  luckless  coalition,  had  been  assas- 
sinated by  a conspiracy  of  his  officers  ; and  Alexander, 
his  son  and  successor,  disclaimed  all  hostility  against 
Britain,  and  freed  the  English  shipping  in  his  ports  from 
the  embargo.  A convention  followed  in  the  month  of 
June,  by  which  all  differences  were  adjusted,  and  every 
reasonable  concession  was  made  to  our  maritime  au- 
thority. 

After  such  great  exertions,  the  war  between  Britain 
and  her  enemies  dwindled  into  a series  of  petty  encoun- 
ters, which  generally  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former. 
From  this  character,  however,  we  must  except  two  severe 
actions  fought  by  Sir  John  Saumarez.  This  admiral  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  three  French  ships  of  the  line, 
and  a frigate,  had  anchored  off  Algesiras,  immediately 
made  sail  from  Cadiz,  off  which  he  was  cruising;  and  on 
perceiving  his  approach,  the  enemy  warped  their  ships 
close  under  the  batteries  of  the  harbour,  and  prepared  for 
the  encounter.  Sir  John  immediately  ordered  an  attack ; 
but  one  of  our  ships  run  aground,  and  was  taken  by  the 
French,  while  the  others,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
wind,  and  the  strength  of  the  current,  were  unable  to 
come  to  close  combat.  In  consequence  of  loss  and  damage, 
the  British  admiral  had  to  return  to  Gibraltar,  in  order 
to  refit;  but  two  days  after,  he  learned  that  a Spanish 
squadron  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates,  had 
entered  the  bay  of  Algesiras,  from  which,  on  being  rein- 
forced by  a French  ship,  they  intended  to  depart  the  same 
evening.  Sir  John  immediately  got  his  fleet  out  of  the 
Mole,  to  give  chase,  when  the  whole  force  of  his  antago- 
nist was  seen  under  sail  before  the  wind.  The  battle, 
which  soon  ensued,  began  at  night,  and  during  the 
darkness  and  confusion  two  Spanish  ships  commenced 
a furious  cannonade  against  each  other,  by  mistake. 
This  decided  the  fate  of  the  engagement.  Two  of  their 
large  ships  were  sunk,  one  was  captured,  and  the  remain- 
der crowding  all  sail  effected  their  escape. 

An  enterprise  undertaken  against  the  French  coast  on 
the  15th  of  August  of  this  year,  was  attended  with  un- 
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fortunate  results.  As  the  favourite  project  of  the  enemy 
still  continued  to  he  the  invasion  of  Britain,  they  had 
collected  a great  number  of  gun-boats  and  other  vessels 
at  Boulogne,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  our  cruisei’s. 
In  consequence  of  these  preparations,  lord  Nelson  was 
appointed  to  watch  this  station  with  a considerable 
armament.  He  had  already  done  the  French  .flotilla 
some  damage,  and  being  resolved  to  attempt  its  complete 
destruction,  he  sent  a large  force  of  gun-boats  and  other 
vessels,  during  the  night,  to  make  a sudden  and  secret 
onset,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  it  by  boarding.  But  when 
the  attack  was  made,  it  was  found  that  a very  strong 
netting  was  braced  up  to  the  lower  yards  of  the  French 
vessels,  and  that  each  was  moored  at  head  and  stern, 
with  iron  chains,  and  defended  by  nearly  200  soldiers, 
independently  of  the  land  batteries  and  musketry  from 
the  shore.  These  unforeseen  difficulties  baffled  the  ut- 
most valour  of  the  assailants,  and  after  a loss  of  172  men 
in  this  hopeless  contest  the  British  were  obliged  to 
retire. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year  a successful  expe- 
dition had  been  fitted  out  against  the  French  army  in 
Egypt,  by  which  all  their  hopes  of  conquest  in  that 
quarter  were  entirely  annihilated.  After  the  secret 
departure  of  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  his  repulse 
before  Acre,  the  enemy  had  entered  into  a treaty  with 
the  Turkish  vizier  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  El  Arish,  by 
which  the  French  agreed  to  quit  the  country,  on  con- 
dition of  being  allowed  a safe  return  to  France.  But 
the  British  government  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and 
therefore  the  French  still  remained  in  Egypt.  This 
egregious  blunder  of  our  ministry  made  a fresh  expe- 
dition requisite ; and  a fleet  commanded  by  lord  Keith 
and  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  carrying  an  army  of  16,000  men, 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  set  sail  from  Marmorice 
on  the  25th  of  February,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  in  the  beginning  of  M^rch.  Here  a landing 
was  effected  by  the  troops  in  the  face  of  the  enemy; 
after  which  the  decisive  victory  of  Aboukir  was  obtained 
on  the  2lst,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  brave  Abercromby, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  Cairo  was  then  blockaded 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  French  were  so  closely  pressed 
that  they  were  glad  to  sign  a capitulation  by  the  end  of 
June,  agreeing  to  abandon  Egypt,  on  condition  of  being 
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transported  to  their  nearest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  all  their  arms  and  effects.  Alexandria,  which  was 
now  the  only  Egyptian  possession  of  the  French,  was  so 
closely  invested  by  land  and  sea,  that  it  surrendered  on 
the  2nd  of  September. 

This  event  was  the  last  movement  of  the  war.  A new 
ministry  had  been  formed  in  England,  more  favourably 
inclined  towards  peace  than  their  predecessors;  and  a 
negotiation  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  time,  con- 
ducted by  lord  Hawkesbury  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and 
M.  Otto  on  that  of  France,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
kept  a profound  secret  until  the  terms  were  adjusted. 
At  length  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed  in  Lon- 
don on  the  1st  of  October  (1801),  after  which  they  were 
made  public.  In  these,  Britain  agreed  to  the  restitution 
of  all  her  conquests  made  during  the  war,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  Thus,  by  a magic  touch 
of  the  pen,  England  found  all  her  mighty  acquisitions 
vanish  into  a little  vapour;  so  that  nothing  remained 
but  the  fame  of  having  won  them.  But  the  nation  was 
now  sick  of  war,  and  therefore  the  terms  of  peace  were 
hailed  with  every  demonstration  of  popular  approval. 
After  the  preliminaries  had  been  thus  subscribed,  the 
treaty  itself,  commonly  called  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  was 
signed  at  Amiens  by  the  marquis  of  Cornwallis,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1802. 
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GEORGE  BRYDGES  RODNEY, 

LORD  RODNEY,  K.  B. 

1718—1792. 

The  naval  distinction  of  his  country  was  ably  sustained 
by  this  great  and  skilful  commander.  The  unfortunate  ter- 
mination of  the  American  revolutionary  war  had  depressed 
the  national  spirit  and  encouraged  that  of  our  enemies. 
France  and  Spain  made  vigorous  preparations  to  weaken 
the  power  of  Britain,  and  to  attempt  to  wrest  her  naval 
supremacy  from  her— and  in  this  they  were  partially 
successful.  But  the  genius  of  Rodney  revived  the  spirit 
of  our  sailors,  and  by  his  successive  victories  he  taught 
the  combined  enemy  again  to  dread  our  naval  power.  To 
him,  at  least,  the  honour  is  due  of  having  first  ventured 
to  break  through  the  line  of  battle  of  the  enemy,  and  by 
tacking  to  overpower  the  ships  they  had  enclosed  before 
succour  could  reach  them.  This  bold  and  successful  ma- 
noeuvre will  preserve  his  name  in  the  traditions  of  the 
service,  when  the  recollection  of  his  victories,  and  the 
important  results  which  they  led  to,  shall  have  become 
forgotten  or  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  which  had 
possessed  the  estates  of  Stoke- Rodeney,  Somersetshire, 
for  at  least  five  hundred  years.  These  estates  were 
added  to  the  possessions  of  the  duke  of  Chandos,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Anna  Brydges,  cousin  to  Rodney,  and  are 
now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  right  of 
his  grandmother,  the  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Chandos.  His 
father,  Henry  Rodney,  served  in  Spain  under  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  but  quitted  the  army  and  settled  at  Walton- 
upon-Thames,  and  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Newton,  judge  of  the  admiralty. 
His  father  obtained  the  command  of  the  royal  yacht, 
through  the  interest  of  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
who  generally  accompanied  George  I.  on  his  journeys 
to  and  from  the  continent  : and  having  on  one  of  these 
occasions  been  asked  what  mark  of  kindness  he  would 
wish  his  majesty  to  confer  upon  him,  he  replied,  ‘ that 
his  majesty  would  stand  sponsor  for  his  son.  Which 
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request  having  been  graciously  acceded  to,  young  Rodney 
was  named  George  Brydges,  after  his  royal  and  noble 
godfathers.  His  father  is  also  said  to  have  been  recom- 
mended to  educate  the  boy  for  the  navy,  under  the  pro- 
mise that  his  promotion  would  be  as  rapid  as  the  rules  of 
the  service  would  permit. 

George  Brydges  Rodney  was  born  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1718,  and  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  Harrow  school, 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  he  received  a letter  of  service  from  the  king  (the  last 
ever  granted),  and  went  to  sea  with  admiral  Medley,  with 
whom  he  served  six  years  on  the  Newfoundland  station. 
In  February,  1739,  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  the  Dolphin 
by  admiral  Haddock  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1742,  he 
was  appointed  by  admiral  Matthews  to  the  Plymouth  64, 
and  was  sent  home  with  a convoy  of  300  sail,  which  he* 
succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  midst  of  the  French 
fleet  which  was  then  cruising  in  the  chops  of  the  Channel 
to  intercept  them.  For  this  service  he  received  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  merchants,  and  had  his  rank  of  cap- 
tain confirmed  by  the  admiralty.  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  Sheerness,  a small  frigate  of  20  guns ; and  the  year 
following  to  the  Ludlow  Castle,  of  44  guns,  but  during 
this  period  he  did  not  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring either  fame  or  fortune. 

In  May,  1746,  he  commanded  the  Eagle,  a new  ship  of 
60  guns,  then  employed  as  a cruiser  on  the  Irish  station. 
In  this  service  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  two 
stout  privateers,  the  one  a Spaniard  of  16  guns,  with 
136  men  ; the  other  a French  ship,  formerly  the  Shoreham 
ingate,  and  when  captured  retaining  the  same  name, 
carrying  22  guns  and  260  men.  In  the  succeeding  year, 
he  formed  one  of  the  squadron  under  commodore  Fox, 
which  was  sent  to  intercept  a large  fleet  of  French  mer- 
chantmen, homeward  bound  from  St.  Domingo.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  170  sail,  valuably  laden,  and  was  convoyed 
by  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  with  four  ships  of  war.  The 
commodore  sailed  on  the  10th  of  April  with  his  squadron, 
which  consisted  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  a frigate,  and  two 
nre -ships  ; and  having  taken  his  station  in  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  discovered  the  expected  fleet  about  four  in  the 
rnornmg  on  the  20th  of  June.  The  British  squadron  chased 
tne  french,  who  were  to  windward  the  whole  day  ; but 
their  ships  being  foul,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
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been  long1  at  sea,  they  did  not  gain  much  on  the  enemy 
until  the  evening  of  the  21st,  when  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe, 
during  the  night,  crowded  all  the  sail  he  could  set,  and 
effected  his  escape.  The  merchantmen,  being  thus  aban- 
doned to  their  fate,  became  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers, 
who  captured  forty-eight  sail,. and  the  remainder  were  so 
dispersed  and  scattered,  that  several  of  them  fell  into  the 
hands  of  our  cruising  ships.  Of  these  prizes,  six  were 
taken  by  captain  Rodney  in  the  Eagle. 

He  continued  in  the  Eagle  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  under  admiral 
Hawke,  at  the  memorable  defeat  of  de  Letenduer’s 
squadron,  October  1747.*  On  this  occasion  he  behaved 
with  the  utmost  spirit  and  resolution,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  popularity  and 
reputation,  which  he  afterwards  possessed  in  so  high  a 
degree.  During  the  action  the  Eagle  engaged  with  two 
ships  at  once,  after  passing  through  a terrible  lire,  from 
the  rear  to  the  van  of  the  French  line  ; and  in  consequence 
of  having  been  so  warmly  engaged,  had  her  wheel  shot 
away,  all  the  men  at  it  killed,  and  all  her  braces  and 
bowlines  gone,  so  that  for  a time  the  ship  was  absolutely 
ungovernable.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
commander,  as  soon  as  his  damages  were  partially  re- 
paired, from  immediately  joining  in  the  proposal  made  by 
captain  Saunders,  of  the  Yarmouth,  to  bear  down  with 
the  Nottingham,  captain  Saumarez,  on  the  French  admi- 
ral in  the  Tonnant  and  the  Intrepide,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  under  favour  of  the  night.  The  Eagle  in 
consequence  of  her  disabled  condition  was  unable  to  come 
up  with  the  flying  enemy,  but  the  Yarmouth  and  Not- 
tingham engaged  them  near  an  hour,  and  would  probably 
have  overpowered  them,  had  not  captain  Saumarez  been 
killed  by  a shot  from  the  Tonnant,  which  induced  the 
Nottingham  to  haul  her  wind. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  which  happened  in  the 
month  of  October,  1748,  captain  Rodney  remained  but  a 
very  short  time  unemployed,  being  appointed  in  the 
following  March  to  the  Rainbow,  a fourth-rate,  and  soon 
after  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  an<?  commander-in-chief 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  He  proceeded  thither  with 
the  small  squadron  annually  sent  there,  in  time  of  peace, 
for  the  protection  of  ther fishery  ; and  in  1750,  he  was 
* See  page  247,  &c. 
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similarly  occupied,  with  the  additional  employment  of 
searching-  for  a small  island  which  Captain  Acton  sup- 
posed he  had  discovered  in  50  N.  about  three  hundred 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly. 

Commodore  Rodney  cruised  ten  days  in  quest  of  this 
imaginary  island,  and  more  than  once  the  men  at  the 
mast  head  were  deceived  with  those  appearances  which 
the  sailors  call  fog  banks.  About  the  sixth  or  seventh 
day,  the  crew  observed  branches  of  trees  with  their 
leaves  on,  flights  of  gulls,  and  pieces  of  wreck,  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  certain  signs  of  an  adjacent 
shore;  but  they  could  not  discover  land  for  the  best  of 
reasons— because  it  did  not  exist. 

After  his  return,  in  February,  1750,  he  married  lady 
Jane  Compton,  sister  to  Spencer,  then  earl  of  Northamp- 
ton. About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  Kent,  of  70  guns,  commissioned  as  a guard-ship  at 
Portsmouth,  and  returned  for  the  borough  of  Oakhampton 
in  the  new  parliament;  he  retained  the  above  command 
until  the  year  1755,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Prince 
George  of  90  guns.  This  ship  not  being  employed  on 
any  important  service,  we  do  not  find  any  particular  men- 
tion made  of  captain  Rodney  till  1757,  when  he  com- 
manded the  Dublin  of  74  guns.  He  served  this  year 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  in  the  expedition  against 
Roehfort,  and  being  the  oldest  captain  in  the  fleet  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  war.  In  the  spring 
of  1758,  he  was  ordered  to  Louisbourg  with  admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  and  during  the  passage  to  America  the  Dublin 
took  the  Mount  Martin,  a French  East  India  ship  home- 
ward bound,  of  great  value. 

This  was  the  last  service  in  which  Rodney  was  engaged 
as  a private  captain ; for  in  May,  1759,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  immediately  appointed 
to  command  a small  squadron  of  ships  of  war  and  bomb- 
vessels  equipped  for  an  expedition  against  Havre  de  Grace, 
where  the  French  had  collected  a great  number  of  large 
flat-bottomed  boats,  for  the  supposed  purpose  of  makin»*  a 
descent  upon  some  part  of  England.  He  sailed  from  St. 
Helen’s  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  the  following  day  an- 
chored with  his  squadron  in  the  road  of  Havre.  He  im- 
mediately made  the  necessary  dispositions  for  carrying 
his  orders  into  execution.  The  bomb-ketches  were  placed 
m the  narrow  channel  of  the  river  leading  to  Harfleur, 
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that  being  the  most  proper  and  only  place  to  do  execution 
from,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ships  of  war  were  judi- 
ciously stationed  to  protect  and  support  them.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  pi'eparations  being  ready, 
the  bombardment  commenced,  and  continued  without  in- 
termission for  fifty-two  hours.  So  successfully  was  this 
service  executed,  that  the  town  was  repeatedly  in  flames 
in  different  parts,  and  their  grand  magazine  of  stores  for 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  burnt  with  great  fury  for  upwards 
of  six  hours,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  exertions  used 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  A number  of  the  boats  were  overset, 
sunk,  or  so  much  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  the  shells, 
as  to  be  of  no  farther  service,  and  the  intended  expedition 
was  completely  frustrated.  To  complete  the  good  fortune 
which  attended  the  operations  of  this  little  armament, 
this  success  was  effected  with  very  inconsiderable  loss  to 
the  bold  assailants,  though  many  of  the  enemy’s  shot 
and  shells  fell  and  burst  among  the  bomb-ketches  and 
boats.* 

In  August  he  again  repaired  to  his  station,  but  no  far- 
ther injury  to  the  enemy  remained  to  be  effected.  On  the 
24th  of  September  he  returned  into  port  to  victual,  and 
so  expeditious  was  he,  that  in  two  days  afterwards  lie 
sailed  again  to  resume  his  station  off  Havre.  By  thus 
keeping  the  enemy  in  a state  of  perpetual  agitation  and 
alarm,  he  rendered  them  incapable  of  making  the  small- 
est effort  to  restore  or  repair  those  shattered  remains, 
which  the  preceding  conflagration  had  left  undestroyed. 
He  continued  in  the  same  line  of  service  during  the  year 
1760,  but  the  only  remarkable  occurrence  that  took  place 
was  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  enemy’s  flotilla  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

On  the  5th  of  July  he  drove  on  shore  five  flat-bottomed 
boats,  that  were  laden  with  cannon  and  shot,  and  totally 
destroyed  them,  together  with  a fort  under  which  they  ran 
for  protection  at  port  Bassin.  Ten  others,  which  were  in 

* Upon  this  system  of  warfare,  Smollett  makes  the  following  ob 
servation : ‘ The  damage  done  to  the  enemy  was  too  inconsiderable 
“ . n ame1nds  for  the  expense  of  the  armament,  and  the  loss  of 
1900  shells  and  1100  carcasses,  which  were  expended  in  this  expedition. 
Bombardments  of  this  kincKire  at  best  but  expensive, and  unprofitable 
operations,  and  may  be  deemed  a barbarous  method  oT prosecuting  war, 
inasmuch  as  the  damage  falls  upon  the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  have 
given  no  cause  of  offence,  and  who  are  generally  spared  by  a humane 
enemy,  unless  they  have  committed  some  particular  act  of  provo- 
cation.’ 1 
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company  at  the  same  time,  escaped  with  difficulty  up  the 
river  Orne,  leading  to  Caen.  The  French  had  sailed  from 
Harfleur  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  their  colours  flying, 
and  making  all  possible  parade,  as  if  to  set  the  English 
squadron  at  defiance.  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  river 
and  the  walls  of  Havre  were  covered  with  spectators,  who 
were  astonished  that  the  English  squadron  continued  sta- 
tionary. But  the  admiral  was  too  experienced  a seaman 
not  to  discern,  that  it  would  be  entirely  useless  for  him 
to  move  until  the  French  boats  should  have  passed  the 
river  Orne,  as  they  could  take  shelter,  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack, in  several  small  ports  : he,  however,  carefully  ob- 
served their  motions.  When  the  enemy  had  got  the 
length  of  Caen  river,  they  kept  standing  backward  and 
forward  upon  the  shoals,  and  plainly  evinced  their  inten- 
tion of  pushing  down  the  Channel  as  soon  as  the  day 
should  close.  Admiral  Rodney  therefore  directed  the 
small  vessels  to  sail  when  it  was  dark  for  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Orne,  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  retreat,  and  with 
his  other  ships  made  the  utmost  dispatch,  without  signal, 
for  the  steep  coast  of  port  Bassin. 

This  judicious  disposition  of  his  squadron  had  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  enemy  were  met  by  two  of  the  English 
ships  disguised  like  Dutchmen,  off  Point  Percee,  who 
turned  them.  The  French  perceiving  that  their  retreat 
was  cut  off,  ran  ashore,  and  met  the  fate  just  described. 
They  were  remarkably  fine  vessels,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  capable  of  containing  from  three  to 
five  hundred  men  for  a night’s  run.  Their  disaster  had 
such  a farther  effect  on  the  enemy,  that  they  immediately 
unloaded  one  hundred  other  boats  that  wTere  ready  to 
sail,  and  laid  them  up  at  Rouen  as  useless. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  ensuing,  admiral  Rodney  continued  on  the 
same  station,  displaying  his  wonted  zeal  and  ability,  and 
gaining  all  the  advantages  which  the  caution  of  the  ene- 
my would  permit  him  to  obtain.  In  1761,  he  was  chosen 
member  of  parliament  for  Penryn,  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
the  autumn  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  an  ex- 
pedition then  fitting  out  for  the  reduction  of  the  French 
colony  of  Martinico.  On  the  18th  of  October,  the  admiral 
sailed  from  Spithead,  in  the  Marlborough  of  74  guns,  with 
four  ships,  three  bomb-ketches,  and  a sloop,  and  arrived 
on  the  ‘22nd  of  November  at  Barbadoes,  where  he  was 
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joined  by  commodore  Barton  and  a convoy  from  Belleisle, 
with  a part  of  the  army  that  had  just  before  been  em- 
ployed in  the  conquest  of  that  island ; and  soon  afterwards 
by  a second  corps  from  North  America,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Monckton.  All  the  troops  and  ships 
destined  for  this  expedition  being  collected,  the  admiral 
proceeded  to  Martinico,  off  which  island  he  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  January,  1762. 

The  ships  having  silenced  the  forts  which  defended  the 
coast,  the  troops  made  good  their  landing  in  Cas  Navire 
bay  without  any  loss  ; but  they  had  very  considerable 
difficulties  to  encounter  before  they  could  lay  siege  to 
Fort  Royal,  which  was  now  in  full  view,  at  about  four 
miles  distance.  The  whole  country  was  a natural  forti- 
fication ; extremely  mountainous  in  the  centre,  from 
whence  there  issued  large  streams  of  water,  and  these 
in  their  way  to  the  sea  had  worn  deep  channels,  so  that 
the  country  was  continually  intersected  with  deep  ra- 
vines, and  the  fords  were  rendered  particularly  difficult 
to  pass  from  the  number  of  large  stones  which  the  tor- 
rents had  rolled  down  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
The  French  had  improved  their  natural  means  of  defence 
by  posting  guards  and  erecting  batteries  wherever  they 
were  practicable  ; and  these  obstructions  were  no  where 
more  formidable  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  the  first  regular  attack  was  proposed.  This  was 
the  Morne  Tortenson,  a considerable  eminence,  which, 
with  the  Morne  Gamier,  formed  a natural  outwork  to  the 
citadel  of  Fort  Royal,  and  had  been  fortified  with  a degree 
of  care  suitable  to  so  important  a post. 

The  admiral  superintended  the  landing  of  the  artillery, 
and  sent  on  shore  a large  body  of  seamen,  who  dragged 
the  cannon  upwards  of  three  miles,  through  what  might 
seem  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  drew  the 
heaviest  guns  and  mortars  up  the  mountains,  exposed  to 
the  enemy’s  fire;  and  this  with  such  singular  coolness 
and  intrepidity,  that  on  the  first  cannon  which  ascended 
the  heights,  a sailor  was  seen  sitting  and  playing  the 
national  air  of  ‘ God  save  the  king.’ 

While  preparations  were  thus  making  to  erect  batteries 
for  the  grand  attack,  the  army  encamped  above  the  Cas 
de  Navires;  and  it  was  determined  first  to  endeavour  to 
take  by  assault  the  Morne  Tortenson.  To  favour  this 
operation,  bodies  of  regular  troops  and  marines  were 
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ordered  to  advance  on  the  right,  along  the  sea  side,  to- 
wards the  town,  in  order  to  storm  the  redoubts  which 
lay  in  the  lower  ground:  and  1000  seamen,  in  flat bot- 
tomed boats,  rowed  close  to  the  shore  to  assist  them. 
The  attack  succeeded  in  every  quarter;  and  struck  such 
terror  into  the  enemy,  that  on  the  4th  ot  February  he 
citadel  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  forces ; and,  on  the 
12th,  just  as  general  Monckton  was  preparing  to  embaik 
for  the  reduction  of  St.  Pierre,  the  capital  of  the  island, 
deputies  arrived  to  propose  terms  for  the  surrender  of 
that  place,  and  of  the  whole  island.  Th,s 
quickly  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Grenada,  St.  Lucia, 
and  St.  Vincent,  when  the  whole  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  the  Carribees  were  placed  under  the  dominion 

of  Great  Britain*  . vir  <. 

Admiral  Rodney  did  not  continue  long  in  the  West 
Indies  after  these  events  ; and  the  peace  which  hap- 
pened early  in  1763,  deprived  him  tor  some  years  of  any 
opportunity  of  adding  to  the  renown  he  had  already  ac- 
quired. As  a reward  for  his  past  services,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a baronet  of  Great  Britain,  by  letteis 
patent  bearing  date  January  21,  1764:  and  in  November, 
?765,  he  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  and  lucrative 
post  of  governor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  admiral  Townsend,  which  situation  he  held  fox 

f°o/a  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  1768,  Sir  George 
embarked  in  an  expensive  contest  with  Mr.  Howe,  for 
the  borough  of  Northampton,  and  gained  his  election  by 
a majority  of  seventy-three  votes  ; but  by  this  means  and 
other  expensive  habits  which  we  cannot  censure,  but 
would  excuse,  as  the  failings  of  a great  man  who  had  so 
many  other  good  qualities  to  redeem  them,  his  fortune 
became  considerably  impaired,  and  his  affairs  much  em- 
barrassed. In  1771,  he  resigned  the  governorship  of 
Greenwich  hospital,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of 
commander-in-chief  on  the  Jamaica  station,  whither  he 
repaired,  having  his  flag  on  board  the  Princess  Amelia,  of 
- 80  guns.  The  appointment  of  this  ship  to  that  service  was 
intended  as  a particular  and  pointed  compliment,  it  being 
extremely  unusual  to  send  a three-decked  ship  on  tnat 
station,  except  in  time  of  actual  war.  It  is  said  that  the 
command  in  the  East  Indies  was  offered  to  him,  which 
he  declined,  entertaining  hopes  of  being  appointed  go- 
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vernor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Sir 
William  Trelawney,  who  then  held  that  post,  and  was 
reported  to  be  in  an  ill  state  of  health. 

In  this  expectation,  however,  Sir  George  was  disap- 
pointed, and  on  his  return  to  England,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  allotted  for  his  continuance  in  command,  the 
pressure  of  his  circumstances  became  so  great,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  persecution  of  his  credi- 
tors into  France.  There  he  lived  some  years  in  obscurity, 
and,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  in  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable distress.  It  is  related  of  this  period  of  his  life 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  editor  of  the  Naval  Chroni- 
cle, that  his  distress  had  become  so  much  a subject  of 
public  notoriety,  as  to  induce  the  French  king,  through 
the  duke  de  Biron,  to  make  him  an  offer  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies;  and  also 
to  proffer  a very  liberal  supply  for  the  immediate  ar- 
rangement of  his  finances,  if  he  would  undertake  that 
command. 

‘ In  order  to  accomplish  this  infamous  design  with  the 
greater  ease,  the  duke  immediately  sent  a very  civil  in- 
vitation to  Sir  George  to  spend  some  weeks  at  his  house ; 
when  one  morning,  during  a walk  in  the  gardens,  the 
duke  with  great  prudence,  or  rather  what  would  be 
termed  polite  delicacy,  sounded  the  admiral  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  so  far  was  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Sir  George 
from  being  able  to  discover  what  this  strange  preamble 
could  lead  to,  that  he  at  length  imagined  his  grace  must 
be  deranged,  and  in  consequence  began  to  eye  him  with 
some  degree  of  suspicion  for  what  might  happen.  The 
duke,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  unyielding 
principles,  now  came  at  once  to  the  point,  and  openly 
stated,  “That  as  the  king,  his  royal  master,  intended 
the  West  Indies  should  become  the  theatre  of  the  next 
war,  he  was  commissioned  to  make  the  most  unbounded 
offers  to  Sir  George,  if  he  would  quit  the  English  service, 
and  accept  the  command  of  a French  squadron.”  To  this 
discreditable  offer  the  admiral  is  said  to  have  made,  with 
great  temper  though  with  considerable  emotion,  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  reply “ My  distresses,  sir,  it  is  true, 
have  driven  me  from  the  bosom  of  my  country,  but  no 
temptation  whatever  can  estrange  me  from  her  service. 
Had  this  offer  been  a voluntary  one  of  your  own,  I 
should  have  deemed  it  an  insult ; but  I am  glad  to  learn 
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it  proceeds  from  a source  that  can  do  no  wrong.”  The 
duke  was  so  struck  with  the  patriotic  virtue  of  the  Bri- 
tish admiral,  that  from  that  time  he  became  his  sincere 
friend.’ 

The  liberality  of  this  nobleman,  which  was  afterwards 
very  honourably  repaid,  enabled  Sir  George  to  revisit 
his  native  country,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war,  aud  to  solicit  a command.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1779,  his  wishes  were  gratified,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  on  the  Leeward  island 
station,  upon  which  he  hoisted  his  flag,  that  of  admiral  of 
the  white,  on  board  the  Sandwich,  of  90  guns.  On  the 
25th  of  December  he  sailed  from  Spithead,  having  under 
his  orders  rear-admiral  Digby,  in  the  Prince  George  of 
98  guns,  rear-admiral  Sir  J.  L.  Ross,  bart.,  in  the  Royal 
George  of  100  guns,  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  a large 
fleet  of  merchant  ships  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  tran- 
sports with  stores  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  The  late 
king,  William  IV.,  served  as  a midshipman  on  board  the 
Prince  George  on  this  occasion. 

Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  until  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January  following,  being  then  about  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Cape  Finisterre  ; at  day-break,  a 
fleet  or  convoy  was  discovered  to  the  N.  E. ; seven  of  these 
appeared  to  be  ships  of  some  force,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  merchantmen.  The  admiral  lost  no  time  in  making 
the  signal  for  a general  chase,  and  also  for  his  own  con- 
voy to  lie  by.  Above  one  half  of  the  British  men-of-war 
being  coppered,  they  soon  gained  sufficiently  on  the 
strange  fleet  to  discover  that  they  were  Spaniards,  and 
by  superior  sailing  and  dexterity  the  whole  squadron  was 
captured  by  one  o’clock.  The  prizes  consisted  of  the 
Guipuscaio,  a ship  of  64  guns,  four  frigates  and  two  cor- 
vettes belonging  to  the  Caraccas  company,  mounting 
from  20  to  30  guns  each.  The  remainder  was  composed 
of  merchant  vessels  laden  with  stores. 

The  capture  of  the  convoy,  which  proved  very  valuable, 
was  not  only  a very  fortunate  event  for  the  officers  and 
seamen  concerned,  but  was  also  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  a national  point  of  view.  The  principal  part  of 
the  lading  of  the  merchant  ships  consisted  of  such 
articles  as  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  were  particularly  in 
want  of ; and  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  a squadron  of 
Spanish  men  of-war,  owing  to  this  capture,  was  actually 
Q2 
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detained  at  Cadiz,  being*  unable  to  proceed  to  its  intended 
destination  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  want  of  provisions 
and  stores  which  had  thus  been  taken.  This  squadron 
would  otherwise  have  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  having- 
formed  a junction  with  the  French  fleet  at  Martinico, 
the  whole  was  to  have  proceeded  against  the  island  of 
J amaica. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  exchanged,  and  the 
prizes  secured,  the  fleet  proceeded  along  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  Sir  George,  having  obtained  information  from 
some  neutral  vessels,  that  a squadron  of  fourteen  Spa- 
nish ships  of  the  line  was  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
very  judiciously  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  in  a line  of 
battle  abreast,  with  the  convoy  in  the  rear  On  the  16th 
of  January,  at  one  P.  M.  the  Spanish  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  appeared  in  sight, 
consisting  of  fourteen  ships  of  the  line.  When  first  dis- 
covered, they  were  under  an  easy  sail,  and  some  of  them 
either  lying  to,  or  standing  towards  our  fleet.  The 
weather  being  hazy,  and  the  British  fleet  much  extended 
in  a line  abreast,  it  was  imagined  that  the  Spaniards 
did  not  immediately  discover  the  whole  of  admiral  Rod- 
ney’s force,  as  it  was  some  time  before  they  began  to  re- 
treat, whilst  in  the  meantime  the  British  fleet  was  steering 
directly  towards  them,  with  a fair  wind,  and  under  a 
press  of  sail.  The  moment  Sir  George  perceived  their 
intentions  of  escaping,  he  made  the  signal  for  a general 
chase,  the  ships  to  engage  as  they  came  up,  and  to  take 
the  lee  gage,  to  pi-event  the  enemy’s  retreat  into  their 
own  ports. 

At  four  P.  M.  the  headmost  ships  began  to  engage,  and 
the  fire  was  returned  with  great  briskness  by  the  enemy. 
At  five  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships  blew  up  with  a dreadful 
explosion,  while  in  action  with  the  Bienfaisant,  captain 
Macbride,  and  every  soul  perished.  Soon  after  this 
awful  scene  had  taken  place,  two  ships  surrendered.  The 
action  and  pursuit  continued  with  a constant  fire  until 
two  in  the  morning,  when  the  Monarea,  the  headmost 
of  all  the  enemy’s  ships,  having  struck  to  the  Sandwich 
after  receiving  one  broadside,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the 
admiral  made  the  signal  to^bring-to. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  the  Fhoenix,  of  80  guns, 
the  flag  ship  of  admiral  Langara ; the  Mon  arc  a,  Prin- 
cessa,  and  Diligente,  of  70  guns  each,  captured  ; and 
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the  St.  Dotuingo  of  the  same  force  blown  up.  The  St. 
Julian  and  St.  Eugenio,  of  70  guns,  also  surrendered  ; 
and  an  officer  with  some  men  were  put  on  board  them  ; 
but  these  ships  were  afterwards  driven  on  shore  near 
Cadiz  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  totally  lost.  For- 
tunately the  crews  were  preserved,  and  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  distinguished  honour  of  their  nation,  treated 
the  British  officers  and  seamen  with  every  attention  and 
civility. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  fleet  in  this  brilliant 
action  was  very  trifling,  thirty-two  men  only  being  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  thanks  of  the  house  of 
commons  were  unanimously  voted  to  Sir  George  for  this 
great  and  important  service  ; and  the  same  testimony  of 
national  gratitude  was  the  next  day  conferred  on  him 
by  the  house  of  lords.  He  likewise  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London  in  a gold  box  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  guineas:  Edinburgh  had  some  time  before  paid 
him  a similar  compliment.  At  the  general  election 
which  took  place  in  the  following  September,  he  was 
elected,  though  absent,  and  without  any  solicitation  on 
his  part,  member  for  Westminster ; and  in  November 
the  king,  as  a very  distinguished  mark  of  his  royal  fa- 
vour, nominated  Sir  George  a supernumerary  knight  of 
the  Bath,  there  being  at  that  time  no  vacant  stall  be- 
longing to  the  order. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  the  fleet  and  convoy 
proceeded  on  their  voyage  to  Gibraltar,  and  the  prizes 
were  sent  home  under  charge  of  some  ships  of  war.  The 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  the  first  object  of  Sir 
George’s  instructions,  being  accomplished,  he  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  immediately  took  upon  him  the  command 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  in  that  quarter,  which  amounted 
to  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  and  one  50  gun  ship,  besides 
frigates.  As  soon  as  lie  had  refreshed  the  crews  of  his 
ships,  and  made  some  necessary  arrangements,  he  re- 
paired to  St.  Lucia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
March,  and  found  that  the  enemy,  who,  for  some  days 
previous  to  his  arrival,  had  made  a parade  off  St.  Lucia, 
with  a fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  had 
thought  proper,  on  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  to 
retire  into  Fort  Royal  Bay.  As  soon  as  his  fleet  could 
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be  put  in  a proper  condition  for  immediate  service,  he 
proceeded  off  Fort  Royal,  where  he  continued  for  two 
days  offering  the  enemy  battle,  but  without  being  able 
to  provoke  them  to  come  out : he  therefore  left  a squa- 
dron of  his  best  sailing  ships  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  the  remainder  returned  to  Gros 
Islet  bay,  where  he  lay  at  single  anchor,  holding  himself 
in  constant  readiness  to  pursue  the  enemy  on  the  first 
notice  he  should  receive  of  their  having  put  to  sea. 

In  this  situation  affairs  continued  until  the  15th  of 
April,  when  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Guichen  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night 
from  Fort  Royal.  This  being  immediately  made  known 
to  Sir  George  by  his  squadron  of  observation,  he  sailed 
in  pursuit  of  them.  By  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  he  had  neared  the  enemy  sufficiently  to  dis- 
cover that  their  force  consisted  of  twenty-three  ships 
of  the  line,  one  ship  of  50  guns,  three  frigates,  a lugger 
and  a cutter,  a force  greatly  superior  to  his  own,  which 
only  amounted  to  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  and  a frigate 
of  50  guns,  some  of  which  were  in  a very  crazy  con- 
dition. The  two  following  days  were  employed  in  ma- 
noeuvres ; the  count  de  Guichen  endeavouring  to  escape, 
and  the  British  admiral  using  every  exertion  to  bring 
him  to  an  action.  On  the  17th,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  wind  favouring  the  British  fleet  a few  points, 
he  made  the  disposition  to  attack  the  enemy.  Finding 
that  they  kept  from  the  wind  with  a press  of  sail,  which 
obliged  their  worst  going  ships  to  set  all  their  plain 
sails.  Sir  George  made  the  signal  that  he  intended  to 
attack  their  rear,  which  was  followed  by  a signal  to 
bear  down  and  come  to  close  engagement.  Many  mas- 
terly manoeuvres  were  likewise  made  by  him,  to  supply 
by  nautical  skill  what  he  was  deficient  in  point  of  num- 
bers ; and  the  manner  in  which  the  fleet  was  at  length 
brought  into  action  reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his 
seamanship. 

But  unfortunately,  from  personal  dislike  to  the  admiral, 
several  of  the  British  captains,  in  concert,  neglected  or 
refused  to  obey  the  signals  to  get  into  close  action.  Sir 
George  himself  set  them  a most  gallant  example,  and  at 
once  bore  down,  in  the  Sandwich,  90,  on  the  French 
admiral.  The  Montague,  74,  and  the  Intrepid,  64,  which 
were  astern  of  the  Sandwich,  particularly  did  their 
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duty;  the  efforts  made  by  the  Ajax,  74,  Terrible,  74, 
Princess  Royal,  90,  Grafton,  74,  and  Trident,  74,  put  the 
enemy’s  van  into  disorder,  and  obliged  them  to  break 
the  line,  and  take  a new  position.  Sir  George  having 
thus  nobly  set  the  example  for  close  action,  obliged  the 
count  de  Guichen  to  bear  out  of  the  line ; and  this 
brought  the  French  admiral's  seconds  ahead  and  astern 
of  him  to  windward,  who  very  gallantly  bore  down  to 
support  their  flag.  Had  admiral  Rodney  been  as  well 
supported,  de  Guichen  would  inevitably  have  been  taken. 
The  Sandwich  sustained  the  unequal  attack  for  more 
than  an  hour,  until  the  Princess  Royal,  bearing  the  flag 
of  vice-admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  came  down  to  her 
assistance,  when  the  French  ships  drew  off,  leaving  her 
a perfect  wreck,  so  that  for  twenty-four  hours  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  could  be  kept  above 
water:  and  yet,  from  this  state,  by  the  extraordinary 
activity  and  exertions  of  her  officers  and  crew,  in 
another  twenty-four  hours  she  was  again  ready  for  ac- 
tion. The  masts,  yards,  and  rigging,  were  totally  cut  to 
pieces.  Her  hull  received  eighty  shots,  three  of  which 
were  between  wind  and  water.  The  Sandwich,  during 
the  engagement,  expended  J60  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
and  fired  not  less  than  3500  round  shot. 

Sir  George  Rodney,  in  his  letter  to  the  admiralty, 
thus  describes  the  situation  of  his  ship  during  the  en- 
gagement : ‘ The  action,  in  the  centre,  continued  until 
fifteen  minutes  after  four,  P.  M.  when  M.  Guichen,  in 
the  Couronne,  90,  with  the  Triomphant,  80,  and  Fendant, 
74,  after  engaging  the  Sandwich  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
bore  away.  The  superiority  of  the  fire  from  the  Sand- 
wich, and  the  gallant  behaviour  of  her  officers  and  men, 
enabled  her  to  sustain  so  unequal  a combat;  though, 
before  this  attack,  she  had  beaten  three  ships  out  of 
their  line  of  battle,  had  entirely  broken  it,  and  was  to 
leeward  of  the  wake  of  the  French  admiral.’ 

The  Couronne  was  on  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  Several  red-hot  balls  were  fired  by  the  enemy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement,  only  nine  of  the 
French  ships  were  in  the  line ; but  it  was  impossible  to 
pursue  the  enemy  that  night,  without  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage. Sir  George’s  ship  was  taken  in  tow  by  the 
Montague,  on  board  of  which  he  then  hoisted  his  flag, 
and  the  fleet  lay-to  all  night  to  repair  their  damages.  A 
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short  time  after  the  action  ceased,  the  wind  changed,  by 
which  the  enemy  got  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage  ; and  the  next  morning  were  quite  out  of  sight. 
On  the  19th,  they  were  again  discovered  to  the  north- 
ward, and  every  effort  was  made  to  get  up  to  them  ; but 
the  light  winds  and  the  distance  of  the  British  fleet  to 
leeward  prevented  it.  The  French  admiral  cautiously 
kept  his  wind,  hauling  under  Guadaloupe ; while  Sir 
George  Rodney  continued  baffled  with  calms  under  Prince 
Rupert’s  Head,  Dominica.  By  the  22nd,  the  enemy  had 
so  increased  their  distance,  that  it  was  judged  useless  to 
continue  the  chase  any  longer ; the  admiral,  therefore, 
stood  for  St.  Lucia,  in  order  to  refit,  and  to  land  his  sick 
and  wounded  men.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  British 
fleet  in  the  action  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  wounded ; 
on  board  the  Sandwich  there  were  eighteen  killed,  and 
fifty-one  wounded. 

The  conduct  of  many  captains  in  the  battle  of  the  17th 
was  discreditable  to  the  character  of  British  officers,  and 
prevented  the  admiral  from  achieving  * the  most  glorious 
victory  ever  obtained  by  a British  fleet  over  the  French.’  It 
is  said,  that  the  officers  on  board  the  frigates  shed  tears  of 
indignation  on  observing  the  open  and  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  the  captains  of  the  Stirling  Castle,  Elizabeth, 
Yarmouth,  Cornwall,  Suffolk,  and  others.  The  indignant 
Rodney  gave  public  notice  to  all  his  captains,  that  he 
would  hoist  his  flag  on  board  a frigate,  and  expect  impli- 
cit obedience  to  any  signal  made,  under  the  certain  pe- 
nalty of  being  instantly  superseded.  ‘ This/  in  writing 
to  lady  Rodney,  he  said,  ‘ had  an  admirable  effect — they 
became  convinced  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  at  my 
hands  but  instant  punishment.  My  eye  on  them  had 
more  dread  than  the  enemy’s  fire,  and  they  knew  it 
would  be  fatal.  No  regard  was  paid  to  rank — admirals 
as  well  as  captains,  if  out  of  their  station,  were  instantly 
reprimanded  by  signals,  or  messages  sent  by  frigates : 
and  in  spite  of  themselves,  I taught  them  to  be,  what 
they  never  had  been  before — officers  ; and  shewed  them 
that  an  inferior  fleet,  properly  conducted,  was  more  than 
a match  for  one  far  superior : and  that  France  with  all 
her  boasting  must  give  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  to 
Great  Britain.’ 

In  another  letter  he  writes : * The  court-martial  will 
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commence  to-morrow  on  captain  Bateman,  who  com- 
manded the  Yarmouth  in  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  April, 
and  withdrew  from  it.  If  all  were  to  be  tried  who  mis- 
behaved on  that  day,  I know  not  where  judges  could  be 
found,  and  I do  not  choose  delinquents  should  try  delin- 
quents ; but  I have  sent,  and  will  3end,  home  most  of 
those  captains,  &c.  &c.,  who  were  with  me  on  that  day. 
Ten  sail  of  them  I have  sent  to  Jamaica;  the  others  are 
gone,  and  are  going,  to  England  with  convoys. 

The  treating  them  in  the  manner  I have  done  has  taught 
them  a lesson  they  were  before  ignorant  of, — that  while 
they  are  under  my  command,  they  must  do  their  duty, 
or  suffer  disgrace ; but,  if  they  live  to  eternity,  they  will 
never  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  their  country 
amends  for  their  behaviour  on  the  17th  of  April. 

* I find  the  world  call  out  aloud,  that  I should  have 
praised  those  who  did  their  duty  on  that  day.  Shew  me 
the  man  (my  own  captain  and  a few  others  excepted) 
that  deserved  praise;  and  then  let  them  blame  me,  if 
they  can.  I would  fain  think  it  was  ignorance ; I am 
unwilling  to  think  worse.  Part  I am  sure  was  villany, 
with  the  hope  of  upsetting  the  administration.  I have 
told  them  so — and  the  world  will  plainly  perceive  by  my 
sending  home  all  the  ships  that  were  on  this  station  before 
my  arrival,  what  is  my  reason  for  so  doing:  it  wants 
no  comment;  nor  did  my  praise  of  the  French  admiral — 
I meant  it  as  a reproof  to  my  own  fleet ; they  deserved  it.’* 

By  these  vigorous  measures  the  fleet  was  brought  into 
the  most  efficient  state  of  discipline,  and  to  prevent  the 
minds  of  his  captains  from  being  unemployed,  he  sub- 
jected them  to  a constant  series  of  manoeuvres,  in  which 
he  did  not  permit  the  slightest  neglect  to  pass  unrepri- 
manded. On  the  6th  of  May,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  enemy’s  fleet  had  left  Guadaloupe,  and  were 
approaching  to  windward  of  Martinique.  He  immedi- 
ately put  to  sea  in  nearly  the  same  force  as  before,  and 
on  the  16th  he  again  got  sight  of  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
about  three  leagues  to  the  westward  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia,  consisting  of  the  same  force  as  in  the  preceding 
engagement.  The  count  de  Guichen  studiously  avoided 
coming  to  a general  action ; but,  relying  on  his  superi- 
ority, in  point  of  sailing,  to  the  British  fleet,  he  fre- 
quently bore  down  in  line  of  battle  abreast,  and  then 
* See  Life  of  Rodney,  by  Mundy. 
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brought  to  the  wind,  at  a little  more  than  random-shot 
distance.  The  English  admiral,  mortified  at  not  having 
it  in  his  power  to  gain  the  wind,  and  thereby  force 
the  enemy  to  battle,  on  the  15th  directed  his  fleet,  by 
signal,  to  make  all  possible  sail  on  a wind.  This  ma- 
noeuvre led  the  enemy  to  suppose  that  he  was  retiring, 
and  emboldened  them  to  approach  much  nearer  than 
usual.  Sir  George  Rodney  suffered  them  to  enjoy  the 
deception,  until  their  van  ship  had  approached  abreast 
of  his  centre,  when  by  a lucky  shift,  which  would  enable 
him  to  weather  the  enemy,  he  made  the  signal  for  rear- 
admiral  Rowley,  the  third  in  command,  who  then  led  the 
van,  to  tack  and  gain  the  wind  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
fleet  instantly  wore,  and  fled  with  a crowd  of  sail ; not- 
withstanding which,  they  would  have  been  forced  to 
engage,  had  not  the  wind  unfortunately  changed  six 
points  in  their  favour,  which  enabled  them  to  recover  the 
advantage  of  the  weather-gage.  At  seven  P.  M.,  captain 
Bowyer,*  in  the  Albion,  reached  the  centre  of  the  enemy’s 
line,  and  commenced  a heavy  cannonade,  supported  by 
the  Conqueror  and  the  rest  of  the  van  ; but  as  the  enemy 
continued  under  a press  of  sail,  none  of  the  rest  of  the 
British  fleet  could  partake  in  the  action. 

From  this  time  to  the  19th  the  enemy  kept  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind  ; but  on  that  day  it  so  far  favoured  the 
British  fleet,  as  to  flatter  the  admiral  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  bring  on  a general  action  : before,  however, 
he  could  close  with  the  enemy,  it  again  shifted.  A par- 
tial encounter  took  place  between  the  rear  of  the  French 
and  the  van  of  the  British  fleet ; but  the  enemy  kept  at 
such  a distance  that  nothing  decisive  occurred.  The  fol- 
lowing day  they  continued  under  a press  of  sail,  stand- 
ing to  the  northward  ; and  on  the  21st  were  entirely  out 
of  sight.  The  pursuit  having  led  the  fleet  forty  leagues  to 
windward  of  Martinique,  and  many  of  the  ships  wanting 
considerable  repairs,  the  admiral  steered  for  Barbadoes, 
and  anchored  in  Carlisle  bay  on  the  22nd  of  May. 

Here  he  used  the  utmost  expedition,  night  and  day,  in 
refitting  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  and  supplying  their 
different  wants.  He  was  the  more  anxious  to  put  them 
in  a state  of  complete  equipment  for  service,  as  he  had 

* This  gallant  officer  commanded  the  Barfleur,  as  rear-admiral  of 
the  white,  in  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  and  had  his  leg  shot 
off.  He  died  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1800. 
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received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a Spanish  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  which  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  which  he  hoped  to 
intercept,  before  the  French  ships,  which  had  put  into 
Martinique  in  a very  shattered  condition,  should  he  again 
fit  for  sea.  In  this  expectation  he  was  unfortunately  disap- 
pointed, for  the  Spanish  admiral  altered  his  original  ren- 
dezvous, which  was  known  to  Sir  George,  and  proceeded 
no  farther  than  Guadaloupe,  from  whence  he  dispatched 
a frigate  to  Martinique,  desiring  the  count  de  Guichen  to 
put  to  sea  and  join  him,  which  he  accordingly  did  with 
eighteen  sail  of  the  line. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  combined  fleets  compelled 
Sir  George  to  remain  inactive  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  for  naval  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the 
hurricane  months  he  sailed  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  several  frigates  to  North  America ; but  nothing  par- 
ticular occurred  during  his  stay  in  that  quarter.  On  his 
return  to  the  West  Indies  in  December,  he  made  an 
attempt,  in  conjunction  with  general  Vaughan,  to  recover 
the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  which  had  been  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war ; but  the  force  of  the  enemy  was 
found  too  strong  to  afford  any  hopes  of  success,  and 
therefore  the  troops  were  re-embarked  almost  as  soon  as 
they  had  landed. 

In  January,  178!, rear-admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  joined 
admiral  Rodney  with  a reinforcement  from  England, 
consisting  of  seven  sail  of  the  line.  He  also  brought 
intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland;  and  instructions  for  the 
immediate  attack  of  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  particularly  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia,  which 
had  long  been  viewed  with  much  jealousy  and  discon- 
tent by  the  British  government,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
plies of  naval  and  military  stores  which  it  furnished  to 
the  revolted  provinces  of  America.  On  the  3rd  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  fleet,  with  a sufficient  detachment  of  soldiers 
on  board  to  secure  success,  appeared  before  the  island. 
As  resistance  would  have  been  fruitless,  St,  Eustatia 
surrendered  without  a blow,  when  the  whole  property  it 
contained,  which  was  estimated  at  three  millions  ster- 
ling, was  confiscated  by  the  conquerors ; and  to  render 
this  conquest  more  complete,  a convoy,  which  had  sailed 
from  the  island  for  Europe  under  protection  of  the  Mars 
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of  60  guns,  about  thirty-six  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
the  English  fleet,  was  pursued  by  a small  detachment 
under  captain  Reynolds  (afterwards  lord  Ducie),  and 
the  whole  of  them  captured.* 

This  unusual  severity  of  confiscating  both  public 
and  private  property  was  exercised  on  the  ground  that 
the  Dutch  merchants  had,  during  the  American  war, 
supplied  the  enemies  of  Britain  with  all  sorts  of  stores, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  protracting  the  war,  and 
greatly  assisting  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  Sir  George  returned  to  England  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  when 
his  conduct  towards  St.  Eustatia  was  severely  com- 
plained of,  but  which  he  fully  justified  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  country. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  lord  Hawke,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1781,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain, 
and  lieutenant  of  the  navies  and  seas  thereof;  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  was  re-appointed  to  his  West  India 
command.  He  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Formidable 
of  98  guns,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1782,  with  a squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line.  On  the  19tli  of  February  he  arrived  at  Barbadoes  ; 
and  on  the  25th  he  formed  a junction  with  rear-admiral 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  the  windward  of  Antigua.  Being 
soon  after  joined  by  some  other  ships,  dispatched  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  him,  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  a fleet  consisting  of  thirty-six  sail 
of  the  line. 

The  ships  from  Europe  having  recruited  their  water. 
Sir  George  put  to  sea  with  his  whole  force  in  hopes  of 
intercepting  some  reinforcements  for  the  French  fleet, 
which  were  daily  expected  to  arrive  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  enemy’s  convoy, 
receiving  information  of  the  station  he  had  taken,  altered 
their  route,  and  by  making  the  island  of  Desiada,  and 
by  keeping  close  under  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica,  they 
eluded  Sir  George’s  vigilance,  and  arrived  safe  in  Fort 
Royal  bay,  Martinique,  on  the  25th  of  March. 

Admiral  Rodney,  on  having  information  of  this,  iru- 


* lor  this  distinguished  service,  his  majesty  conferred  on  Sir  George 
a pension  of  £200 o,  on  lady  Kodney  £500,  on  his  eldest  son  £1000, 
and  £100  on  each  of  the  younger  children. 
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mediately  returned  to  Gros  Islet  bay,  St.  Lucia,  where 
he  refitted  and  revictualled  his  ships,  ordering  his 
cruisers,  while  he  was  thus  employed,  to  keep  a strict 
watch  on  the  motions  of  count  de  Grasse,  who  then 
commanded  the  French  naVal  forces  in  the  West  Indies, 
aud  lay  with  a formidable  fleet  in  Fort  Royal  bay.  On 
the  5th  of  April,  Sir  George  received  advice  by  captain 
Byron,  of  the  Andromache  frigate,  that  the  enemy  were 
embarking  troops  ; and  on  the  8th  he  made  the  signal 
that  they  were  coming  out,  and  standing  to  the  N.W. 
The  French  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-four  ships  of  the 
line,  two  of  50  guns,  ten  frigates,  seven  armed  brigs, 
two  fire-ships,  and  a cutter. 

Sir  George  Rodney  instantly  made  the  signal  to  weigh, 
and  in  little  more  than  two  hours  all  his  ships  were 
standing  towards  the  enemy  with  all  the  sail  they 
could  crowd.  The  admiral  first  stretched  over  to  Fort 
Royal,  and  finding  none  of  the  French  ships  there,  he 
made  the  signal  for  a general  chase.  In  the  night  the 
enemy’s  lights  were  distinctly  seen  ; and  at  daylight, 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  some  of  the  advance  ships 
were  close  up  with  the  enemy's  convoy  under  Dominica. 
Their  ships  of  war  appeared  forming  a line  of  battle  to 
windward,  and  standing  over  towards  Guadaloupe.  Sir 
George  had  early  in  the  morning  made  the  signal  to 
prepare  for  battle,  aud  to  form  the  line  ; but  the  fleet 
being  becalmed  under  the  high  lands  of  Dominica,  the 
ships  were,  for  some  time,  unable  to  get  into  their  stations. 
As  soon  as  the  breeze  reached  the  van  division,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  he  stood  on,  and  closed  with 
the  enemy’s  centre.  At  nine  o’clock  the  action  com- 
menced, and  was  maintained  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with 
the  most  determined  bravery  by  this  division;  the  Barfleur, 
Sir  Samuel  Hood’s  ship,  having  generally  three  ships 
firing  upon  her  at  once.  At  length  the  leading  ships  of 
the  centre  got  the  breeze,  and  were  enabled  to  come  up 
to  the  assistance  of  the  van.  These  were  followed  by  the 
Formidable,  Duke,  and  Namur,  who  made  and  sustained 
a most  tremendous  fire.  The  gallantry  displayed  by  the 
captain  of  a French  74  in  the  rear,  who  backed  his  main- 
top-sail, steadily  received  and  bravely  returned  the  fire 
of  these  three  powerful  ships  in  succession,  all  of  them 
three-deckers,  without  in  the  least  flinching  from  his 
station,  excited  the  highest  applause  and  admiration  of 
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his  enemies.  The  count  de  Grasse  observing  the  rear  of 
the  British  fleet  coming  up  fast,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  the  wind,  made  sail,  and  withdrew  out  of  the  reach 
of  shot.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  the  wind  would  not  permit  the 
British  admiral  to  force  them  to  continue  the  engagement. 
Two  of  the  French  line  of  battle  ships  suffered  so  much 
in  the  action,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  fleet, 
and  run  for  Guadaloupe.  The  Royal  Oak,  Montague,  and 
Alfred,  were  the  British  ships  which  suffered  most,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  prevent  their  damages  being  repaired 
at  sea.  Captain  Bayne,  of  the  latter  ship,  fell  in  the 
action. 

The  necessary  repairs  of  the  British  fleet  were  not 
completed  before  the  1 1th.  During  this  time,  the  enemy, 
by  carrying  a press  of  sail,  had  stretched  so  far  to  wind- 
ward as  to  weather  the  Saints,  and  were  nearly  hull 
down.  All  hope  of  being  able  to  come  up  with  them,  so 
as  to  force  on  a second  engagement,  seemed  now  at  an  end, 
when,  about  noon,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  admiral 
was  about  to  order  the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued,  two 
French  ships  of  the  line,  which  had  received  damage  in 
the  late  action,  were  perceived  considerably  to  leeward  of 
their  fleet,  with  their  top-masts  struck.  The  signal  was 
instantly  made  for  a general  chase.  As  it  then  blew  a 
fresh  and  steady  gale,  the  Agamemnon,  and  some  of  the 
headmost  ships,  would  have  cut  them  off  before  the 
evening,  had  not  the  signals  they  made  for  assistance 
induced  the  count  de  Grasse  to  bear  down  to  their  relief. 
This  brought  the  enemy  so  far  to  leeward,  that  the  hope 
of  forcing  them  to  battle  was  again  revived.  Sir  George 
Rodney  recalled  the  ships  in  chase,  formed  a close  line 
of  battle,  and  carried  sail  to  windward  all  night. 

At  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  a French 
ship  of  the  line,  much  disabled,  and  towed  by  a frigate, 
was  observed  to  leeward.  The  count  de  Grasse  seeing 
that  she  must  inevitably  be  taken  by  the  British  ships 
which  were  ordered  in  chase,  bore  down  with  his  whole 
fleet  for  her  protection.  It  was  now  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  ships  in  chase 
were  ordered  to  their  stations  ; and  a close  line  ahead 
formed  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  enemy  being  on  the 
larboard.  At  half-past  seven,  rear-admiral  Drake’s 
division,  which  led,  commenced  the  action,  and  it  soon 
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became  general  from  van  to  rear.  Towards  noon,  the 
wind  shifted,  so  as  to  permit  the  centre  of  the  British 
fleet  to  fetch  to  windward  of  the  enemy.  Captain  (after- 
wards lord)  Gardner,  in  the  Duke,  bravely  attempted 
to  force  the  enemy’s  line ; but  unfortunately  her  main- 
top-mast falling  over  the  side,  disappointed  him  in  this 
bold  attempt,  and  she  dropped  to  leeward.  Sir  George 
Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  supported  by  the  Namur  and 
Canada,  was  more  successful;  having  broken  through 
their  line  about  three  ships  from  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
being  soon  followed  by  those  in  his  rear.  He  immediately 
wore  and  doubled  upon  the  enemy,  keeping  up  a most 
tremendous  and  destructive  fire.  By  this  bold  and  masterly 
manoeuvre  the  French  line  was  broken,  and  thrown  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  Their  van  bore  away,  and  en- 
deavoured to  form  to  leeward  ; but  they  were  so  hardly 
pressed  by  the  British,  that  they  were  unable  to  accom- 
plish it.  Sir  Samuel  Hood’s  division,  which  had  been 
becalmed  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  now  came  up, 
and  made  the  victory  complete.  The  Glorieux,  74,  com- 
manded by  the  viscorate  d’Escar,  made  a most  gallant 
defence  ; her  masts  and  bowsprit  were  shot  by  the  board, 
and  she  did  not  strike  until  entirely  abandoned  by  her 
consorts  : her  brave  commander  fell  in  the  action.  M. 
de  Marigny,  in  the  Caesar,  74,  displayed  equal  bravery, 
having  sustained  the  fire  of  several  of  the  British  ships, 
and  being  almost  a wreck,  was  closely  and  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  Centaur,  74.  His  courage  was  inflexi- 
ble ; and  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  the  colours  to 
be  nailed  to  the  mast;  but,  at  length,  being  mortally 
wounded,  and  three  other  ships  coming  up,  M.  de  Ma- 
rigny surrendered  his  ship  and  life  at  the  same  moment. 
The  Csesar  had  no  sooner  struck  than  her  masts  went 
over  the  side. 

Among  the  British  ships,  the  conduct  of  the  Canada 
74,  captain  (afterwards  admiral)  Cornwallis,  excited  great 
admiration.  After  engaging  a French  74,  until  she  struck, 
he  left  his  prize  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  ships 
astern,  and  made  sail  after  the  French  admiral  in  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  110,  who,  together  with  his  seconds,  was 
endeavouring  to  rejoin  his  flying  and  scattered  ships. 
The  well-directed  fire  from  the  Canada  annoyed  the 
French  admiral  greatly,  particularly  in  his  rigging  and 
sails,  and  some  other  ships  approaching  fast  made  it 
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impossible  for  him  to  escape.  But  the  count  de  Grasse 
seemed  determined  to  sink  rather  than  to  yield  his 
noble  ship  to  any  thing  under  a flag?  At  length,  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  came  up  in  the  Barfleur,  and  poured  in  a 
tremendous  and  destructive  fire:  the  count  de  Grasse 
maintained  the  action  with  heroic  bravery,  engaging  on 
both  sides,  when  finding  it  in  vain  any  longer  to  resist, 
and  also  being  deserted  by  his  seconds,  his  flag  came 
down  with  the  setting  sun. 

The  enemy’s  fleet  continued  going  off  before  the  wind 
m small  detached  squadrons,  and  single  ships,  with  all 
the  sail  they  could  crowd,  closely  pursued  by  the  British 
ships,  which  were  consequently  much  dispersed.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  the  French  admiral,  and  night  begin- 
ning to  close  in,  Sir  George  Rodney  made  the  signal  to 
bring-to,  in  order  to  collect  his  fleet  and  secure  the 
prizes. 

'The  fruits  of  this  splendid  victory  were  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  110,  the  Glorieux,  Caesar,  and  Hector,  74’s,  and 
the  Ardent  and  Jason,  64,  captured;  besides  one  74 
sunk  in  the  engagement.  Before  the  prisoners  could 
be  shifted  from  the  Caesar  she  was  observed  to  be  on 
fire,  and  in  a few  minutes  blew  up  with  a dreadful 
explosion  : by  this  accident,  a lieutenant,  the  boatswain, 
and  fifty  men  belonging  to  the  Centaur,  together  with 
about  400  Frenchmen,  perished. 

The  total  loss  sustained  by  the  French  must  have  been 
very  great,  as,  besides  the  ship’s  crews,  they  had  on  board 
between  5 and  6000  troops  destined  for  an  attack  on  Ja- 
maica. It  is  believed  that  the  killed  amounted  to  above 
3000,  and  double  that  number  wounded.  The  British 
fleet  did  not  suffer  in  a proportionate  degree,  when  we 
consider  the  length  and  violence  of  the  engagement,  and 
the  determined  obstinacy  with  which  the  enemy  fought. 
In  the  two  actions  of  the  9th  and  12th,  the  number  killed 
amounted  to  337,  and  wounded,  766.  The  signal  success 
which  had  thus  been  obtained,  is  said  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  skilful  manoeuvre,  till  that  time 
nearly  new  in  practice,  of  breaking  through  the  enemy’s 
line,  which  was  executed  about  the  middle  of  the  action. 
As  soon  as  the  most  urgent  damages  sustained  by  the 
fleet  were  repaired,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  detached  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line  round  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
through  the  Mona  passage,  in  pursuit  of  such  fugitives 
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as  might  have  taken  that  route.  He  was  so  successful 
when  proceeding  to  cape  Tiberoon,  which  was  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous,  that  he  captured  two  ships  of  64  guns, 
a frigate  of  32,  and  a corvette,  which  had  not  been  present 
in  the  action.  This  superadded  success,  joined  to  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  ships  of  the  line  which  foundered  or  were 
wrecked  in  attempting  their  escape,  under  Vandreuil,  to 
St.  Domingo,  diminished  the  French  fleet  to  nine  or  ten 
ships  of  the  line,  and  two  vessels  of  smaller  rate.  Sir 
George  Rodney  after  this  proceeded  to  Port  Royal,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 

On  board  the  Ville  de  Paris  were  found  thirty-six  chests 
of  money,  destined  to  pay  and  subsist  the  troops  in  the 
designed  attack  on  Jamaica.  This  ship  had  been  a pre- 
sent from  the  city  of  Paris  to  Louis  XV.,  in  that  fallen 
state  of  the  French  marine,  after  the  victories  of  Hawke 
and  Boscawen  in  the  preceding  war.  No  pains  nor  ex- 
pense were  spared  to  render  the  gift  worthy  of  that  city, 
and  of  the  monarch  to  whom  it  was  presented  ; so  that 
she  was  said  to  have  cost  £176,000.  sterling  in  her  build- 
ing and  fitting  out  for  sea. 

When  the  intelligence  of  this  important  victory  reached 
England,  it  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  trans- 
ports of  joy.  Both  houses  of  parliament  unanimously  voted 
their  thanks  to  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  the  officers  and 
seamen  under  his  command,  for  their  gallant  conduct. 
The  king  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a peer  of  the  realm, 
by  the  title  of  baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney  Stoke,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset  ; and  this  honour  was  followed  by  a 
pension  of  £2000.  per  annum,  settled  on  his  lordship  and 
his  heirs. 

The  administration  of  lord  North  having  been  obliged 
to  resign,  March  19,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  ; the  new  ministry  being  opposed  to 
Sir  George  Rodney,  lord  Keppel,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, determined  to  recall  him,  and  admiral  Pigot 
sailed  to  the  West  Indies  with  orders  to  supersede  the 
gallant  Rodney.  His  successor  had  only  sailed  a few 
days  when  the  intelligence  of  the  great  victory  over 
de  Grasse  was  received  in  England.  A swift-sailing 
cutter  was  immediately  dispatched  by  the  admiralty  to 
recall  admiral  Pigot— but  too  late.  The  admiral  arrived 
at  Port  Royal,  and,  agreeable  to  his  instructions,  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  Rodney  had 
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so  gloriously  led  to  victory.  His  lordship  immediately 
shifted  his  flag-  to  the  Montague,  74,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  arrived  at  the  Cove  of  Cork 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1782;  after  which  time  he  never 
took  upon  him  any  command. 

The  splendid  successes  of  Rodney  had  so  crippled  and 
reduced  the  French  navy  within  the  space  of  two  years, 
that  it  was  no  longer  in  a condition  to  contest  with  Great 
Britain  the  empire  of  the  seas.  Spain  also  was  completely 
disabled  and  disheartened ; and  the  energies  of  the  Dutch 
had  been  so  thoroughly  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  St. 
Eustatia,  that  their  future  exertions  in  the  war  were 
comparatively  trifling.  These  reverses  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  promoted  a disposition  for  a general  pacification, 
which  happily  took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1783. 
From  the  period  of  his  return,  lord  Rodney  lived  princi- 
pally in  retirement,  and  during  many  of  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  attacks  of  gout,  which 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  iwcreased  in  frequency  and  vio- 
lence. He  died  in  London  on  the  24th  of  May,  1792,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  in  the 
navy  sixty-two  yeai’s,  and  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  com- 
mission, a period  of  active  service  perhaps  unprecedented 
in  the  naval  annals  of  this  country. 

Of  his  character  we  need  say  little : let  his  actions  speak 
for  themselves.  One  who  knew  him  well  has  declared, 
* That  as  an  officer  of  nautical  abilities,  none  were  his  su- 
periors, and  but  few  his  equals.  He  possessed  a bold  original 
genius,  which  always  carried  him  directly  to  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  As  a man,  he  was  generous,  benevolent, 
and  friendly.  Few  possessed  more  humanity,  or  knew 
better  how  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  elevated  situation 
than  lord  Rodney.  He  who,  when  called  by  his  country, 
could  hurl  its  thunders  against  the  foe,  and  lead  its  fleets 
to  victory,  was  in  times  of  peace  the  ornament  of  domes- 
tic society,  and  a pattern  of  that  elegant  and  polished 
behaviour  which  should  distinguish  the  higher  orders  of 
the  community.’ 
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SIR  FRANCIS  GEARY,  Bart. 

1710—1796. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that,  during-  the  long  and  impor- 
tant services  of  this  fortunate  commander  and  estimable 
man,  accident  should  have  prevented  him  from  being 
personally  engaged  in  any  of  the  principal  naval  opera- 
tions of  his  time.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation, 
and  was  intrusted  in  succession  with  the  highest  com- 
mands. But  if  he  acquired  less  renown  than  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  success  as  a cruiser  was  equal  to  that 
of  any  of  them.  It  commenced  in  his  first  command  and 
continued  to  him  in  the  last,  which  enabled  him  to 
acquire  his  full  share  of  the  wealth  which  the  service 
has  often  enabled  individuals  to  acquire  at  the  expense 
of  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

He  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  long  settled 
at  Aberystwith,  Cardiganshire,  and  was  born  about  the 
year  1710.  He  entered  the  navy  by  an  admiralty  order, 
or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  king’s  letter,  in  1727,  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  Revenge,  70,  captain  Norbury, 
which  formed  one  of  the  squadron  that  was  then  sent  to 
the  Baltic,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Norris.  On  the 
return  of  the  Revenge  to  England,  they  were  ordered 
to  Gibraltar  to  reinforce  Sir  Charles  Wager.  He  con- 
tinued in  various  services  as  midshipman  and  lieutenant 
until  1742,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Squirrel,  of  20  guns.  This  promotion  soon 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
that  line  of  service  which  at  once  advanced  his  reputa- 
tion and  increased  his  wealth,  for  it  appears  that  few 
captains  were  more  successful  in  their  captures  than 
himself.  He  was  first  sent  to  cruise  off  the  island  of 
Madeira,  when  he  very  shortly  attacked  and  captured 
a Spanish  privateer,  which  he  manned,  and  employed 
as  an  armed  tender ; in  company  with  which  vessel,  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1743,  he  destroyed  another  armed 
Spanish  ship,  and  on  the  10th  of  February  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  prize  of  a French  ship,  the 
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Pierre  Joseph,  bound  for  Cadiz,  and  richly  laden  on 
Spanish  account,  from  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Havannah. 
The  cargo  consisted  of  65  chests  of  silver,  each  con- 
taining 3000  pieces  of  eight,  5 bales  of  cochineal,  57  of 
indigo,  a case  of  vanilla,  a quantity  of  sugar,  and  3500 
hides.* 

Captain  Geary’s  success  as  a cruiser  led  to  his  ap- 
pointment, on  the  17th  of  February,  1744,  to  the  Chester, 
of  50  guns,  and  being  sent  to  cruise  with  captain  Brett, 
of  the  Sunderland,  they  captured,  on  the  20th,  a French 
frigate  of  20  guns  and  134  men,  besides  many  passen- 
gers of  consequence,  with  a valuable  cargo  and  24,000 
dollars.  In  July,  when  in  company  with  the  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  Grampus  sloop,  captain  Geary  again 
captured  eight  French  West  Indiamen,  from  Hispa- 
niola and  Martinico,  carrying  138  guns  and  518  men. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  took  the  Elephant,  French 
frigate,  after  a smart  skirmish,  in  which  he  had  an 
officer  and  several  men  killed  and  wounded.  Early  in 
1745  the  Chester  was  ordered  for  Louisbourg  to  reinforce 
the  squadron  under  commodore  Warren,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  place  ; but  captain  Geary  having  been  sent 
with  an  express  to  England,  was  deprived  of  sharing  in 
the  immense  property  subsequently  captured.  It  is  said 
that  he  sustained  a negative  loss  of  £12,000.  in  having 
been  sent  to  England. 

His  return,  however,  led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Culloden,  74;  and  in  1747  he  joined  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  rear-admiral  Hawke,  with  whom  he 
continued  on  constant  service  till  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  The  friendship  which  he  then  formed  with 
that  great  commander  and  excellent  man  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him  in  after-life.  It  obtained  for 
him  the  command  in  chief  of  the  ships  in  the  Med- 
way, with  the  rank  of  commodore,  which  he  held  until 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Bartholomew,  of  Oxenheath, 
Kent,  a lady  of  large  fortune. 

* It  is  said  that  captain  Geary  had  made  a sporting  agreement  with 
the  captain  of  another  cruiser,  that  they  should  divide  the  prizes  they 
might  take  during  a given  period.  It  so  happened  that  the  Pierre 
Joseph  was  not  taken  until  the  term  of  partnership  had  expired,  which 
captain  Geary  considered  so  unfortunate  for  his  friend,  that  he  had  the 
generosity  to  divide  his  share  equally  with  him,  declaring,  that  he  be- 
lieved his  friend  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  to  him  if  he 
had  been  equally  successful.— Such  traits  of  generous  friendship  are 
worth  preserving. 
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Captain  Geary  continued  unemployed  until  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  war  with  France  in  1753,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Somerset,  70,  one  of  the  squadron 
which  was  sent  to  America  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Boscawen.  On  his  return  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  again  joined  the  Channel  squadron, 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  when  the  So- 
merset and  Rochester  captured  two  large  French  letter 
of  marque  ships,  from  Bordeaux  to  Quebec,  laden  with 
provisions  and  military  stores,  and  a detachment  of 
soldiers  on  board.  No  other  circumstance  of  import- 
ance occurred  at  this  time.  He  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly employed  in  the  Channel  service  during  the  war, 
as  private  captain,  or  with  the  rank  of  commodore  with 
a captain  under  him  when  he  commanded  in  chief  at 
Portsmouth  and  the  Nore.  In  1758,  he  removed  into  the 
Lennox,  74,  and  in  1759,  into  the  Resolution,  74 ; when 
he  sailed  with  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  which  was  sent  to  watch  that  of  Conflans 
in  the  harbour  of  Brest.  A few  days  after  the  fleet  had 
sailed  he  was  ordered  by  the  admiral  to  hoist  a red 
broad  pendant,  as  commander  of  a squadron  of  ten  sail 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a fire-ship.  In  June  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white, 
and  removed  his  flag  into  the  Sandwich,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Plymouth,  in  August,  to  refit. 

Having  quickly  refitted,  the  Sandwich  rejoined  the 
fleet  off  Ushant,  but  during  the  storm  which  drove  the 
English  fleet  into  Torbay  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  Sandwich  unfortunately  sprung  her  main-mast,  and 
was  ordered  into  Plymouth  again  to  refit  and  to  land  her 
sick,  which  circumstance  prevented  admiral  Geary  from 
being  present  in  the  well-known  action  which  was  fought 
on  the  20th  of  November.  He  sailed  again  from  Ply- 
mouth on  the  19th  of  November,  and  cruised  off  Brest 
until  the  27th  of  December,  when  he  returned  to  port, 
after  having  been  at  sea  for  upwards  of  seven  months, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  days  which  had  been 
spent  in  refitting  in  Plymouth  sound. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1760,  he  again  put  to  sea  with 
six  sail  of  the  line  and  a frigate  under  his  command,  to 
cruise  off  Rochfort,  to  intercept  a French  squadron  which 
was  then  fitting  out  for  the  East  Indies.  Admiral  Geary 
continued  on  that  station  until  September,  when  it  be- 
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caine  known  that  the  French  had  given  up  their  inten- 
tion of  putting-  to  sea,  and  had  dismantled  their  squadron. 
Thus,  although  he  had  not  the  honour  of  fighting-  or  cap- 
turing them,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  having 
prevented  them  from  reinforcing*  their  squadron  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  enabled  admiral  Pocock  to  maintain 
his  superiority  in  that  quarter  against  the  ablest  admiral, 
M.  d’Ache,  which  Frauce  at  that  time  could  boast  of. 

Admiral  Geary  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
port-admiral  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  displayed  such  in- 
defatigable diligence  and  attention  to  his  important  duties, 
as  to  call  forth  the  warmest  approbation  from  the  differ- 
ent commanders  who  required  his  services.  His  zeal 
was  particularly  displayed  in  the  equipment  of  the  squa- 
dron intended  for  the  expedition  to  Belleisle,  in  1761  and 
1762,  and  also  in  the  armament  which  was  sent  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Havannah,  which  was  the  most  success- 
ful expedition  ever  undertaken  by  England. 

At  the  general  peace  he  was  ordered  to  strike  his  flag, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  conveyed  to  himself  and  the  officers  under  his 
command,  for  their  extraordinary  diligence  in  the  vari- 
ous duties  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them.  From 
this  time  he  remained  in  retirement  till  1770,  when  he 
was  again  appointed  to  the  command  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  expectation  of  a war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the 
dispute  about  the  Falkland  islands.  Spain  having,  on 
that  occasion,  had  the  good  sense  to  avoid  a war  for 
such  an  insignificant  object,  admiral  Geary  once  moro 
returned  into  private  life,  until  the  death  of  admiral 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  in  May,  1780,  when  the  king  was 
pleased  to  signify  his  intention  to  appoint  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Admiral  Geary 
accepted  the  command  which  had  been  so  graciously 
offered  to  him,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory: 
the  fleet  consisted  of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  with 
frigates,  fire-ships,  and  smaller  vessels,  commanded, 
under  the  admiral,  by  the  admirals  Barrington,  Darby, 
Digby,  and  Sir  John  Lockart  Ross. 

The  fleet  sailed  for  Brest  in  May,  and  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets.  Nothing  material  occurred  till  the  3rd  of  July, 
when  a fleet  of  twenty  sail  was  discovered ; these  were 
immediately  concluded  to  be  the  enemy  of  whom  they 
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were  in  search,  and  the  utmost  alacrity  was  used  in 
endeavouring  to  get  up  with  them.  The  chase  continued 
the  whole  day,  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
enemy  were  come  up  with,  when  the  admiral  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  enemy  was  nothing  more  than  a 
convoy  from  Port-au-Prince,  under  the  protection  of  a 50 
gun  ship.  Fourteen  sail  were  taken,  which  were  valued 
at  £126,000.,  and  had  not  a thick  fog  come  on  about 
seven  o’clock,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  would  have 
been  captured.* 

Admiral  Geary  continued  at  sea  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  and  having  2500  men  sick,  the  fleet  returned  to 
Portsmouth  on  the  18th  of  August.  Shortly  after  the 
admiral  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  command.  He  never  afterwards  was  able  to 
return  to  the  service,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement.  His  long  and  meritorious  services 
procured  him  the  honourable  advancement  to  the  rank 
of  a baronet  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1782. 
He  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  1796,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-six,  most  highly  revered  as  a naval  commander, 
and  not  less  sincerely  lamented  for  his  benevolence, 
public  spirit,  and  general  worth.  The  admiral’s  grand- 
son is  the  present  Sir  William  R.  P.  Geary,  bart.,  of 
Oxenheath,  Kent. 

* An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  admiral  on  this  occasion,  which  fully 
illustrates  the  amiable  character  which  he  is  said  to  have  possessed. 
Rear-admiral  Kempenfelt,  who  at  that  time  acted  as  his  first  captain, 
was  universally  and  most  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  the  bravest  and 
best-informed  officers  in  the  service,  as  to  the  management  and  requi- 
site mode  of  manoeuvring  a large  fleet  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment and  during  the  continuance  of  an  action.  Lord  Hawke,  than 
whom  no  man  was  a sounder  judge  of  nautical  abilities,  adds  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  admiral  Geary,  ‘ l am  glad  you  have  got  so  excellent  an 
officer  with  you  as  I am  convinced  Kempenfelt  is : he  will  be  of  srreat 
service  to  yo*u.’  But  in  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge,  he  had  con- 
tracted a habit  of  using  more  signals  than  men  less  practised  in  that 
particular  branch  of  service  deemed  necessary  : of  this  latter  class  of 
commanders  was  admiral  Geary.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  were  discovered 
and  the  signal  made  for  a general  chase,  Kempenfelt,  burning  with 
impatience  to  get  up  with  the  enemy,  brought  up  the  signal  book,  which 
he  opened,  and  laid  on  the  binnacle  with  “the  greatest  form  and  preci- 
sion ; admiral  Geary  eagerly  supposing  the  chase  to  be  the  Brest  fleet, 
went  up  to  him  with  the  greatest  good-humour,  and  squeezing  him  by 
the  hand  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  said  quaintly,  ‘Wow  my 
dear,  dear  friend,  do  pray  let  the  signals  alone  to-day — to-morrow  vnu 
shall  order  as  many  as  you  please.’  This  was  the  ‘ brave  Kempenfelt’ 
who  * went  down’  in  the  Royal  George  with  ‘ twice  four  hundred  men.’ 
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THE  HON.  AUGUSTUS  KEPPEL, 

LORD  VISCOUNT  KEPPEL. 

1725—1786. 

This  admiral  was  the  second  son  of  William  Anne,  se- 
cond earl  of  Albemarle,  by  lady  Anne  Lenox,  daughter 
of  Charles  Lenox,  first  duke  of  Richmond.  He  was  born 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1725,  and  went  to  sea  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  age,  under  the  care  and  protection  of  commo- 
dore Anson,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Centurion  in 
his  expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  At  the  attack  of  Paita, 
he  belonged  to  the  storming  party,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant  Brett,  and  in  this  service  had  a very  narrow 
escape,  a shot  having  carried  off  the  peak  of  a jockey’s 
cap  which  he  wore,  close  to  his  temple.  At  the  capture 
of  the  Spanish  galleon,  Keppel  behaved  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  the  commodore  was  induced  to  advance  him 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

On  the  return  of  the  Centurion  to  England  in  1744,  he 
was  immediately  promoted  to  the  command  of  a sloop  of 
war.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  long  in  the  station 
of  master  and  commander,  being  made  post-captain,  and 
appointed  to  the  Sapphire  frigate,  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year.  This  vessel  was  employed  as 
a cruiser,  in  which  service  her  commander  appears  to 
have  been  very  active  and  successful.  On  the  15th  of 
April  1745,  he  captured  a large  French  ship  from  Mar- 
tinico,  bound  to  Rochfort,  with  a valuable  cai’go  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton  ; and  on  the  20th  of  May  following  he 
took  a stout  Spanish  privateer,  mounting  sixteen  guns. 

In  1746,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Maidstone,  a 
ship  of  50  guns,  and  was  employed  on  the  same  service 
as  before ; but  made  only  one  inconsiderable  capture. 
In  July,  1747,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  in 
giving  chase  to  a French  privateer,  by  running  too  near 
the  shore  on  the  coast  of  France  near  Nantz,  when  the 
Maidstone  struck  on  a rock,  and  was  lost.  The  officers 
and  crew  got  safe  on  shore,  but  were  made  prisoners  by 
the  enemy,  who  treated  them  with  much  kindness  and 
humanity.  On  his  return  to  England,  captain  Keppel 
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was  tried,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  for  the  loss  of 
his  ship,  and  honourably  acquitted.  After  this  misfortune 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Anson,  a new 
ship  of  64  guns,  one  of  the  cruising  fleet  kept  in  the 
Channel  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

4fter  the  peace  of  Alx.  la  Chapelle,  in  1749,  he  was 
sent  with  a small  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  satisfaction  ot  the  government 
of  Algiers,  for  a flagrant  act  of  piracy  committed  by  one 
of  the  cruisers  of  that  state  on  a British  vessel.  The  ho- 
nour of  the  British  flag,  and  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  Algerines,  rendered  a great  degree  of  firmness  and 
discretion  necessary  in  the  performance  of  this  service. 
Keppel  arrived  at  Algiers  on  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  with 
a small  squadron,  consisting  of  a 50  gun  ship  and  three 
frigates,  and  immediately  opened  his  negotiation  with 
the  Dey,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stanyford,  the  British 
consul,  which,  after  much  trouble,  he  brought  to  an  ami- 
cable conclusion. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  1750,  he  returned  to 
Port  Mahon, from  whence  be  dispatched  a sloop  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  concluded 
with  the  dey  of  Algiers.  In  the  April  following,  he 
received  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  again  repaired 
to  Algiers  in  order  to  exchange  it.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  another  act  of  piracy,  committed  by  an  Alge- 
rine corsair,  made  it  necessary  to  demand  farther  satis- 
faction before  the  treaty  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
Keppel  remonstrated  against  this  second  robbery  in  very 
strong  and  decisive  terms,  to  which  the  Dey  with  great 
submission  replied:  ‘That  certainly  one  of  his  officers 
had  been  guilty  of  a very  great  fault,  which  tended  to 
embroil  him  with  his  principal  and  best  friends,  where- 
fore that  ofiicer  should  never  more  serve  him  either  by 
sea  or  land.’  And  he  farther  said,  ‘ That  he  hoped  the 
king  of  England  would  look  upon  it  as  the  action  of  a 
fool  or  a madman : that  he  would  take  care  nothing  of  a 
like  nature  should  happen  in  future ; and  concluded  by 
desiring  that  they  might  be  better  friends  than  ever.' 
This  declaration  was  transmitted  to  England,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  admiralty  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1751.  In 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  he  arranged  a simi- 
lar treaty  with  the  states  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  After 
the  final  adjustment  of  these  matters,  he  continued 
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another  year  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  August  1753 
returned  with  his  whole  squadron  to  England  ’ 

sn.i!>VrePtem,!er’  l7M’  he  was  appointed  commodore  of  a 
squadron  sent  to  convoy  a body  of  troops  to  North  Ame- 

r‘-rd7  \e  oommand  of  general  Braddock,  for  the 
p trpose  of  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  were  at 

predatory  inroads  into  the 

at  James  T w "F  ia-  After  landine  the  troops 
lonJ  ’ Keppel  co-operated  with  the  army  as 

J’e  nature  of  circumstances  would  permit;  and 

dock  1 h fte»  16  sefeat  °f  the  ""fortunate  general  Brad- 
thfsetLr Sfat"  “ a »"ard 

On  his  arrival  he  found  his  country  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  France,  and,  soliciting  a command,  was 

fnto  th  t0  *hj  Sw,ftsure>  but  afterwards  removed 

with  a sJ^l'l  ay’  a,'  WaS  °rdered  t0  the  Mediterranean 
vith  a small  squadron  consisting  of  four  ships.  He  had 

not,  however,  proceeded  far  in  his  passage  thither,  when 

oblited  Hmi°  “I2 * * * * * * * * 11?16  in  his  squadron,  which 

he  was  r i n PUt  baCk  *°  P1>mouth-  0"  his  return 
m'\  directed  to  proceed  to  Spithead,  to  take  the  com- 

“na  °f  ""other  small  squadron,  then  lying  at  that 
place  under  orders  to  cruise  in  soundings.  With  this 
squadron  he  made  several  cruises  in  the  Channel,  but 
on  this  occasion  nothing-  material  occurred 
In  the  winter  of  1756,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  members  of 
*h®  court-martial  held  at  Portsmouth  on  admiral  Byng 

SGntence  was  Passed  that  ill-used  com- 
mander he  was  one  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  bein- 

2 y aCtv°fParliament  fr°m  their  oath  of  «ecrecy°, 

so  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  bear  testimony  to  the 

n th^T  °i  Se”tencce‘  In  ^e  ensuing  year  he  served 
r'dnder  Sir  Edward  Hawke»  in  the  unsuc- 

JZ  * e^peditl0n  a°ainst  Rochfort.  During  the  following 

‘ ei  he  occasionally  commanded  a small  flying  squa- 

dron  employed  on  short  cruises  in  the  Channel,  and  off 
ie  French  coast,  m which  he  was  tolerably  successful 

having  made  several  valuable  prizes. 

He  was  next  appointed  to  command  in  chief  the  expe- 

dition  sent  against  the  French  settlement  of  Goree,  on 

the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sailed  on  the  19th  of  October,  1758 
having  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Torbay.  The  force 
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under  his  command  consisted  of  seven  ships  of  war,  two 
bomb-ketches,  a fire-ship,  and  a number  of  transports, 
with  two  regiments  of  troops  on  board.  With  these  he 
left  the  Cove  of  Cork  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  voyage  met  with  very  boisterous 
weather,  by  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of 
the  ships  of  his  squadron:  the  Litchfield  of  60  guns,  and 
the  Somerset  transport,  were,  on  the  29th  of  November, 
wrecked  upon  the  coast  of  Barbary,  about  nine  leagues 
to  the  westward  of  Saffy  ; and  this  disaster  was  the  more 
calamitous  from  the  impossibility  of  saving  the  crews, 
part  of  whom  perished,  and  those  that  reached  the  shore 
met  with  a severer  destiny  in  being  made  captives  by  the 
Moors.* 

Keppel  with  the  remainder  of  his  force  happily  got  to 
an  anchor  off  the  island  of  Goree  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber. From  that  time  to  the  29th  the  commodore  was 
employed  in  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  an 
attack,  which  being  completed  the  troops  were  landed, 
and  the  ships  opened  a tremendous  fire  on  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  with  shot  and  shells,  which  continued  with 
incessant  fury  for  several  hours.  The  enemy,  unable  at 
length  to  support  the  severe  fire  of  the  British  squa- 
dron, fled  from  their  guns,  and  abandoned  the  fort. 
M,  de  St.  Jean,  the  governor,  was  therefore  compelled  to 
surrender  at  discretion;  and  the  commodore  landing  the 
marines,  took  possession  of  the  place.  The  loss  sustained 
on  this  occasion  by  the  British  squadron  amounted  to 
one  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  commodore  having  taken  his  prisoners  on  board, 
and  left  a sufficient  garrison  to  secure  his  conquest,  pro- 
ceeded to  Senegal  with  colonel  Worge  the  governor,  and 
a supply  of  troops.  He  sailed  from  thence  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  March,  1759. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  served  as  a pri- 
vate captain  in  the  Channel  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  and  bore  a very  distinguished  share  in 
the  memorable  defeat  of  the  French  armament  under 

* One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  crew  of  the  Litchfield  perished,  in- 
cluding: the  first  lieutenant,  captain,  and  lieutenant  of  marines,  purser, 
gunner,  carpenter,  and  several  inferior  officers.  Captain  Barton,  her 
commander,  with  the  rest  of  the  survivors,  were  conducted  to  Mo- 
rocco, where  they  continued  in  captivity  and  were  treated  with  much 
severity  till  the  arrival  of  captain  Milbank,  who  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  emperor  to  treat  for  their  ransom,  which,  to  include 
some  other  English  subjects,  was  settled  at  170,000  dollars. 

R 2 
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M.  de  Conflans,  which  happened  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember; the  Thesee  of  74  guns  having,  as  it  is  reported, 
been  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  Torbay. 

After  this  victory  he  continued  to  be  employed  on  the 
home  station,  principally  in  the  occasional  command  of 
one  of  the  small  squadrons  stationed  to  watch  that  rem- 
nant of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  had  effected  its  escape 
from  the  encounter  just  mentioned.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1760,  he  was  removed  from  the  Torbay  to  the 
Valiant,  a new  ship  of  74  guns,  in  which  he  again  served 
under  Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  Qiiiberon  bay.  As  a re 
ward  for  his  services  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
Plymouth  division  of  marines.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  year  he  received  the  command  of  a squadron  of 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  with  several  frigates  and  smaller 
vessels,  which  were  destined  to  cover  an  expedition 
concerted  by  the  British  ministry  against  the  coast  of 
France.  The  death  of  George  II.  which  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  October,  however,  occasioned  a suspension  of  this 
expedition  until  the  next  spring. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1761,  commodore  Keppel  sailed 
from  St.  Helen’s  to  the  island  of  Belleisle,  with  a large 
squadron  of  men -of- war,  and  one  hundred  sail  of  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  10,000  troops,  under  the  command 
of  major-general  Hodgson.  At  the  same  time  a strong 
squadron  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Brest,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Buckle,  to  block  up  that  port,  and 
to  prevent  any  succours  being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Belle- 
isle.  On  the  7th  of  April,  the  fleet  anchored  in  the  great 
road  of  Palais ; and  the  next  day  a large  detachment  of 
troops  were  landed  in  Port  Andeo  bay,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  island,  under  cover  of  the  Achilles 
and  Dragon  men-of-war.  But  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  wore  a very  unpromising  aspect.  The 
enemy  had  taken  post  on  the  top  of  an  almost  inacces- 
sible mountain,  where  they  had  strongly  intrenched 
themselves.  Several  vigorous  attempts  were  made  to 
dislodge  them  by  forcing  their  intrenchments,  but  they 
all  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  British  troops  were  at 
length  obliged  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  500  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  general  and  commodore,  not  disheartened  by  this 
severe  check,  were  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd,  after  having 
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reconnoitred  the  coast,  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
descent  at  fort  d’Arsie  ; and  in  order  to  divert  the 
enemy’s  attention,  two  feints  were  to  he  made  at  the 
same  time  on  another  part  of  the  island.  The  ships  of 
war  which  were  ordered  to  second  the  operations  of  the 
army,  having  brought  up  at  their  stations,  opened  a 
heavy  fire  on  the  enemy,  and  soon  silenced  their  batteries. 
The  troops  were  instantly  landed,  and  advancing  with  the 
utmost  resolution  and  bravery,  in  a short  time  obliged 
the  enemy  to  fly  from  their  redoubts  and  intrenchments. 
As  soon  as  M.  de  St.  Croix,  the  French  general,  found 
that  the  English  had  made  good  their  landing,  he  col- 
lected his  whole  force,  and  retreated  to  the  town  of 
Palais,  where  he  was  determined  to  make  a stand.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  six  strong  redoubts  were  carried  with 
great  resolution  and  intrepidity  by  the  British  forces,  and 
with  very  little  loss.  On  the  7th  of  June,  a practicable 
breach  being  made  in  the  citadel,  and  every  necessary  pre- 
paration made  for  storming,  the  French  commander  beat 
the  cbamade,  and  offered  to  capitulate.  The  terms  being 
accepted,  the  British  troops  marched  the  next  day  into 
the  citadel,  and  were  put  in  possession  of  the  whole 
island. 

Keppel  remained  with  his  fleet  at  Belleisle  some  time 
after  the  capitulation,  with  a view  not  only  to  protect  the 
island  against  any  attempt  to  retake  it,  but  to  block  up 
a squadron  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  eight  ships  of  the 
line  and  four  frigates.  He  was,  however,  driven  from 
his  station  on  the  l‘2th  of  January,  by  a violent  storm,  in 
which  many  of  his  ships  received  so  much  damage,  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  England  to 
refit  them.  When  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  his  own  ship, 
the  Valiant,  had  five  feet  of  water  in  her  hold : four  ships 
only  came  into  port  with  her,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  having- 
separated  in  the  gale. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand a division  of  the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Pocock, 
then  equipping  for  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah, 
an  appointment  the  more  gratifying  to  him,  as  his  brother 
the  earl  of  Albemarle  commanded  the  land  forces.  As 
the  prominent  events  of  the  expedition  are  related  at 
large  in  the  life  of  admiral  Pocock,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  share  of  service  which  fell  to  commodore  Keppel 
to  perform  was  executed  with  the  greatest  spirit,  activity, 
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and  diligence.  His  share  of  prize  money  on  this  occasion 
was  £24,539.  10s.  Id.,  and  that  of  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Albemarle,  £122,697.  10s.  6d. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1762,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  the  promotion  of  flag  officers 
being  extended  beyond  the  customary  limits  on  purpose 
to  include  him,  he  being  then  the  junior  on  the  list.  He 
continued  at  the  Havannah  some  time  after  its  surrender, 
and  in  one  or  two  cruises  which  he  made  from  thence* 
along  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
capture  several  valuable  prizes.  In  September  he  sailed 
for  Jamaica,  and  in  his  passage  thither  fell  in  with  a fleet 
of  twenty  sail  of  French  merchantmen,  richly  laden  with 
sugar,  coffee,  and  indigo,  under  convoy  of  four  frigates, 
all  of  which  he  captured,  and  carried  into  Port  Royal 
harbour. 

On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  peace  in  1763,  we 
find  admiral  Keppel  in  the  enjoyment  of  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  royal  favour,  being  made  one  of  the  grooms 
of  his  majesty’s  bed-chamber,  and  appointed  a lord  of  the 
admiralty.  But  he  held  these  situations  only  a short 
time,  resigning  them  in  1766,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  yachts  and  vessels  which  convoyed 
the  queen  of  Denmark  to  Holland. 

In  October,  1770,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  about  the  same  time  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  a squadron,  equipped  under  the 
apprehension  of  a rupture  with  Spain  on  account  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  The  dispute  being  compromised  before 
he  hoisted  his  flag,  the  appointment  of  course  dropped, 
and  he  was  not  again  employed  till  a much  more  im- 
portant occasion. 

The  court  of  France  having,  in  February,  1778,  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  America,  proceeded  to  make 
an  open  avowal  of  the  hostile  sentiments  they  had  long 
entertained  against  England,  by  detaining  all  British 
ships  to  be  found  in  the  French  ports.  Orders  were,  in 
consequence,  given  by  the  British  ministry  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  with  the  utmost  expedition  ; 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  admiral  Keppel. 
He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
a few  days  after  he  received  his  commission ; but  instead 
of  finding  a well-appointed  fleet,  as  he  was  led  to  expect, 
he  discovered  that  there  were  only  six  sail  of  the  line  fit 
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for  immediate  service,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  being  greatly 
deficient,  both  in  men  and  all  kinds  of  naval  stores.  He, 
however,  accommodated  himself  to  the  circumstances 
and  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  conducted  himself 
with  such  discretion  as  effectually  prevented  the  public 
alarm,  which  a disclosure  of  these  facts  would  have 
produced.  He  urged  his  applications  to  the  admiralty 
in  the  most  secret  manner,  but  with  such  unremit- 
ting assiduity,  that  a new  spirit  was  infused  into  the 
naval  department,  and  by  the  8th  of  June  he  hoisted  his 
flag  on  board  the  Victory,  and  was  able  to  put  to  sea  with 
the  following  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  several 
frigates  : — the  Victory  of  100  guns;  the  Queen  of  90  guns, 
vice-admiral  Harland ; the  Ocean  of  90  guns,  vice-admiral 
Palliser ; two  others  of  90  ; one  of  80  ; eleven  of  74 ; 
four  of  64  ; three  frigates,  two  cutters,  and  one  fire-ship. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  narrative,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  better  illustration  of  subsequent  events,  to  notice 
the  peculiar  difficulties  that  attended  and  embarrassed 
admiral  Keppel,  in  the  station  in  which  he  was  now 
placed,  together  with  the  motives  which,  under  such 
circumstances,  induced  him  to  accept  it,  in  the  then 
very  critical  situation  of  public  affairs.  As  the  ministry 
had  in  a great  measure  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try, the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  turned  on  Keppel, 
in  whose  appointment  every  one  seemed  to  feel  his  own 
security  included.  On  this  occasion  therefore  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  risk.  His  well-earned  fame  was  now  to 
be  staked  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  a single  battle.  The 
part  he  had  taken  in  politics,  and  the  close  friendship  in 
which  he  lived  with  the  leading  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, augmented  these  difficulties,  and  even  rendered  the 
command  that  was  offered  him  extremely  hazardous ; for 
the  ministers  were  his  political  enemies,  and  political 
hostility  at  this  time  was  carried  to  a very  great  height. 
Any  failure,  therefore,  whether  proceeding  from  unavoid- 
able accident,  or  those  misfortunes  which  the  wisest  aud 
bravest  cannot  repel,  might  attach  censure  on  him,  and 
be  attended  with  disagreeable,  if  not  with  dangerous, 
consequences.  A due  consideration  of  all  these  incidental 
difficulties  made  him  hesitate  in  accepting  an  appoint- 
ment so  pregnant  with  danger  from  the  hands  of  minis- 
ters; but  in  consequence  of  a royal  message  delivered 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
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ralty,  he  attended  in  the  closet  to  receive  the  commands 
of  his  sovereign  ; and  (as  he  beautifully  expressed  on  his 
trial)  ‘ although  his  forty  years’  endeavours  were  not 
marked  by  the  possession  of  any  one  favour  from  the 
crown,  except  that  of  its  confidence  in  the  time  of  dan- 
ger, he  could  not  think  it  right  to  decline  the  service  of 
his  country.’  In  subsequent  royal  audiences,  he  deli- 
vered himself  with  that  plainness,  candour,  and  sincerity 
which  so  strongly  marked  his  character.  He  particularly 
took  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  he  served  in  obedience 
to  his  majesty’s  commands,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  his  ministers  as  ministers , and  that  he  took  the 
command  as  it  was,  without  making  any  difficulty,  and 
without  asking  a single  favour  ; trusting  only  to  his.  ma- 
jesty’s good  intentions,  and  to  his  generous  support  and 
protection. 

Thus  appointed,  Keppel  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1778,  with  the  force  already  mentioned,  and 
with  unlimited  discretionary  powers.  But  a force  of  no 
more  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  many  of  which  were 
in  a bad  state  of  equipment,  was  extremely  inadequate 
for  the  important  service  which  was  intrusted  to  him. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  well  known  that  France  had  a 
large  fleet  at  Brest  ready  for  sea ; and  on  the  other  the 
great  commercial  fleets  of  England  were  on  their  passage 
home  from  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Besides  the  defence 
of  these  fleets,  he  had  to  protect  the  extensive  coast  of 
Great  Britain,  together  with  those  ‘ invaluable  reservoirs 
of  her  naval  power,  in  which  were  equally  included  her 
present  strength  and  her  future  hope.’ 

A few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  at  its  station 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  French  frigates,  accompanied 
by  two  small  vessels,  appeared  in  sight,  and  were  evi- 
dently taking  a survey  of  the  fleet.  Keppel’s  situation 
was  equally  delicate  and  difficult.  War  had  not  been 
declared,  nor  was  he  ordered  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
He,  however,  thought  it  a matter  of  indispensable  neces- 
sity to  stop  the  frigates,  not  only  with  a view  to  obtain 
intelligence,  but  to  prevent  any  information  respecting 
the  state  of  his  fleet  being  carried  to  France.  According- 
ly on  the  17th  of  June  he  made  a general  signal  to  chase, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Milford  frigate  came 
up  with  the  French  frigate  Licorne,  of  32  guns.  The 
commander  of  the  former,  in  the  most  obliging  terms, 
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requested  the  French  captain  to  come  under  the  English 
admiral’s  stern.  This  was  at  first  refused,  but  upon  a 
ship  of  the  line  coming  up,  and  her  firing  a single  gun, 
the  Frenchman  stood  to  her,  and  was  brought  into  the 
line.  Keppel  sent  a message  to  the  French  captain,  giv- 
ing him  his  assurance  that  every  civility  would  be 
shewn  him,  and  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  him,  as 
soon  as  they  could  come  up  in  the  morning.  At  day- 
break the  French  frigate  made  a movement,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  one  of  the  ships  which  con- 
voyed her  to  fire  a shot  across  her  way,  as  a signal  for 
her  to  keep  her  course;  upon  which,  to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Keppel,  and  the  whole  fleet,  she  sud- 
denly poured  a whole  broadside,  together  with  a general 
discharge  of  musketry,  into  the  America,  of  74  guns, 
at  the  very  instant  that  lord  Longford,  her  com- 
mander, was  standing  on  the  gunwale,  and  talking  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  politeness  to  the  French  captain. 
The  frigate  the  instant  that  she  had  discharged  her 
broadside  struck  her  colours.  Many  of  the  shot  struck 
the  America,  but  it  was  extraordinary,  considering  the 
closeness  of  the  ships,  that  only  four  men  were  wounded. 
This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchman,  when 
resistance  was  totally  useless,  merited  the  severest  chas- 
tisement, but  the  noble  commander  of  the  America, 
with  singular  magnanimity  and  a command  of  temper 
very  uncommon  te  be  met  with,  did  not  return  a shot. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  French  frigate,  called  La 
Belle  Poule,  and  a schooner  of  10  guns  in  company, 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Arethusa  frigate,  captain 
Marshall,  and  the  Alert  cutter,  until  they  got  out ^ot 
si<>ht  of  the  fleet.  The  Arethusa  having  got  up  with  her 
chase,  requested  the  French  captain  to  bnng-to,  and 
made  known  to  him  the  orders  of  bringing  him  to  t e 
admiral;  which  the  Frenchman  having  peremptorily 
refused,  captain  Marshall  fired  a shot  across  his  bow, 
and  this  was  immediately  returned  by  the  other  with  a 
whole  broadside.  A desperate  engagement  ensued,  which 
was  continued  for  more  than  two  hours  with  uncommon 
vigour  and  warmth  on  both  sides.  Each  seemed  to 
contend  for  the  palm  of  victory  with  an  heroic  and 
national  emulation.  The  Frenchman  had  the  advantage 
in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men  ; but  the  English- 
man was  superior  in  skill  and  discipline.  At  length, 
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however,  the  Arethusa  became  altogether  unmanage, 
able,  owing-  to  her  mast,  sails,  and  rigging,  being  almost 
destroyed,  and  to  there  being  hardly  any  wind  to  steady 
her;  and  having  drifted  during  the  action  close  upon 
the  enemy’s  shore,  the  French  ship  took  the  opportunity, 
having  her  head  in  with  the  land,  to  stand  into  a small 
bay,  where  at  daylight  several  boats  came  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  towed  her  into  a place  of  safety.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  action,  a battle  equally  spirited 
was  maintained  between  lieutenant  Fairfax,  in  the 
Alert  cutter,  and  the  French  schooner.  Their  force  was 
pretty  nearly  equal ; and  the  Frenchman  supported  the 
contest  for  an  hour  with  the  most  determined  bravery, 
but  at  last  his  vessel  was  so  shattered  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strike. 

From  the  capture  of  this  vessel,  Keppel  derived  infor- 
mation of  an  alarming  nature.  He  had  been  led  to  believe, 
that  his  fleet  was  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  French 
by  one  or  two  ships ; and  he  therefore  concluded  that 
he  might,  not  only  without  rashness,  but  with  perfect 
confidence,  continue  at  sea  to  oppose  them.  But  he  now 
discovered  that  the  French  fleet  in  Brest  road  and  Brest 
water  amounted  to  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
ten  or  twelve  frigates;  whereas  his  own  consisted  only 
of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  His  situa- 
tion was  peculiarly  perplexing  and  difficult,  and  it 
required  no  common  share  of  sagacity  and  resolution  to 
determine  in  what  manner  he  should  act.  The  con- 
sequences of  a defeat  on  the  enemy’s  coast  were  not  in 
this  instance  to  be  estimated  by  the  loss  of  a few  ships, 
or  by  a temporary  diminution  of  personal  fame,  or  even 
of  naval  glory.  The  most  important  interests  of  England 
were  at  stake  : and  it  appeared  to  him  unwise  to  commit 
them  to  the  hazard  of  a single  die.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a mortifying  circumstance  to  retreat  from  the  shores 
of  an  enemy  to  whom  he  had  offered  an  insult,  just 
when  that  enemy  was  coming  out  to  avenge  it.  After 
much  mature  consideration,  Keppel  finally  resolved  to 
yield  every  thing  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a faithful 
discharge  of  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  wisely 
thought  that  the  only  fleet  which  was  then  prepared  to 
protect  the  commerce  and  the  coasts  of  his  country, 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  against  vast  odds,  either  upon 
personal  or  professional  punctilio.  His  conquest  over  the 
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feelings  of  pride  and  honour  was  so  extremely  difficult, 
that  he  afterwards  declared,  ‘he  never  in  his  life  felt 
so  deep  a melancholy,  as  when  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  turn  his  back  on  France;  and  that  his  courage  was 
never  put  to  such  a trial  as  in  that  retreat ; but  that  it 
was  his  firm  persuasion  his  country  was  saved  by  it.' 

The  fleet  returned  to  Portsmouth  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  being  joined  by  such  ships  as  were  ready,  the  ad- 
miral sailed  again  on  the  9th  of  July  with  twenty-four 
sail  of  the  line,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  joined 
by  six  more.  In  all,  therefore,  he  had  now  thirty  sail  of 
the  line,  four  frigates,  and  two  fire-ships.  The  day 
before  Keppel’s  departure  from  Portsmouth  the  great 
French  fleet,  amounting  to  thirty-two  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a vast  number  of  frigates,  sailed  from  Brest,  under 
the  command  of  the  count  d’Orvilliers. 

The  English  fleet  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  the 
van  being  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Harland,  vice- 
admiral  of  the  red  ; the  centre  by  admiral  Keppel ; and 
the  rear  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
The  commander-in-chief  was  assisted  by  the  voluntary 
services  of  rear-admiral  Campbell,  an  experienced  and 
gallant  officer,  who,  from  ancient  friendship  and  a long 
participation  of  danger  and  service,  condescended  to  act 
as  his  first  captain.* 

The  French  and  English  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  July.  The  French 
admiral,  ignorant  of  the  increase  of  bis  adversary’s 
strength,  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  bring  on  an  im- 
mediate action ; but  as  soon  as  the  two  fleets  had  ap- 
proached near  enough  to  discover  each  other’s  force, 
he  evidently  relinquished  that  determination  ; and  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  evade,  with  most  particular  cau- 
tion, all  the  endeavours  which  were  used  to  force  him 
to  an  engagement.  In  the  mean  time  night  approached, 
and  Keppel  deemed  it  prudent  to  lay-toin  a line  of  battle, 
leaving  the  option  of  attack  to  the  enemy.  A change  of 
wind,  with  a fresh  gale,  that  took  place  in  the  night, 
made  a considerable  difference  in  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  fleets.  The  French  gained  the  weather-gage, 
by  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  either  bringing  on 
or  declining  an  action,  as  might  best  suit  their  views 

* He  served  a9  midshipman  with  Keppel  under  commodore  Anson, 
in  hiB  expedition  to  the  South  Seas. 
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and  circumstances.  Two  of  their  line  of  battle  ships  hav 
ing,  however,  fallen  to  leeward,  admiral  Keppel  resolved 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  thereby 
compel  the  French  admiral  either  to  sacrifice  them,  or  to 
hazard  a general  engagement  in  their  defence.  D’Orvil- 
liers  preferred  the  former  of  these  ; and  though  the  two 
ships,  from  their  extreme  swiftness  of  sailing,  were  not 
captured  by  the  English  fleet,  they  were  nevertheless 
effectually  cut  off.  Thus  the  hostile  fleets  were  placed 
on  an  equality  in  point  of  number  of  line  of  battle  ships. 

The  French  continued  to  hold  the  weather-gage,  and 
for  four  successive  days  Keppel  beat  to  windward,  and 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  action.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  spirit  in 
D’Orvilliers,  that  he  thus  obstinately  declined  a battle. 
The  motives  of  both  commanders  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  different  lines  of  conduct  they  pursued. 

Our  East  and  West  India  convoys,  of  immense  value, 
were  on  their  return  home,  and  hourly  expected.  The 
position  maintained  by  the  French  fleet  was  extremely 
favourable  for  intercepting  these  convoys  in  the  course 
they  were  expected  to  hold  ; and  from  the  situation  of 
the  hostile  fleets  and  the  state  of  the  wind,  they  might 
have  been  captured  in  the  English  admiral’s  sight,  with- 
out a possibility  of  his  preventing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Keppel’s  fleet  effectually  cut  off  that  of  his  adver- 
sary from  the  port  of  Brest.  It  was,  therefore,  no  less 
the  object  of  Keppel  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  imme- 
diate action,  than  it  was  that  of  d’Orvilliers  to  avoid  it. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  preserve  a regular  line  of 
battle,  in  pursuit  of  the  French  fleet,  Keppel  ordered  the 
signal  for  action  to  be  hauled  down,  and  the  one  for 
chasing  to  windward  to  be  kept  constantly  flying.  The 
chase  was  accordingly  continued  without  intermission. 
At  half-past  five  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July  the 
French  fleet  was  still  far  to  windward,  and  appeared  as 
desirous  as  ever  to  decline  an  action.  At  this  time  vice- 
admiral  Harland  was  about  four  miles  distant  on  the 
Victory’s  weather-quarter,  with  most  of  the  ships  of  his 
own  division,  and  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  centre 
—and  the  rear-admiral  Palliser  at  about  three  miles’ 
distance,  a point  before  the  lee-beam  of  the  Victory,  with 
his  mainsail  up,  which  obliged  the  ships  of  his  division 
to  continue  under  an  easy  sail.  Upon  observing  this, 
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Keppel  made  a signal  for  some  ships  of  the  rear  division 
to  chase  to  windward,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
he  centre  of  the  fleet  by  filling  up  that  interval  between 
It  and  the  rear,  occasioned  by  Sir  H.  Palhser  having 
fallen  so  far  to  leeward.  The  reason  this  signal  was 
made  to  a part  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  rear  d~ 
was,  that  the  ships  must  then  have  chased  m a body, 
which  would  have  retarded  those  that  sa.led  swiftest  By 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  a violent  squall,  and  some 
sudden  changes  of  wind  which  it  occasioned,  brought  the 
two  fleets  so  close  to  each  other,  that  an  engagemen 
was  inevitable.  But  as  this  was  a situation  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  French  admiral  ‘o  avoid.  he  sud- 
denlv  put  about  on  the  other  tack.  By  which  manceuvie 
the  heads  of  the  ships  in  each  fleet  were  directed  to  oppo- 
site points;  and  as  the  French  still  kept  up  a press  of 
sail,  the  English  fleet  could  only  engage  them  partiaUy 
i^  passing,  and  consequently  could  not  make  any  effec 

'"TheTreMh  began  the  action  by  opening  a distant  fire 
on  the  headmost  of  the  van  division  of  the  British  fleet; 
but  Sir  Robert  Harland  did  not  allow  a “DSle  shot  to  be 
returned,  until  he  came  close  up  with  the  enemy.  As 
the  fleets  passed  each  other  on  the  opposite  tacks,  the 
cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  with  great  v^mq 
and  the  effect  which  it  produced wvas  considerable.  The 
action  continued  for  upwards  of  three  hours.  The  British 
ships  suffered  very  much  in  their  masts,  yards,  and  t ig- 
ging, by  the  fire  of  their  opponents  being  chiefly  directed 
to  thosey  objects;  while  the  enemy,  on  the  other  hand 
suffered  considerably  in  men,  by  the  fire  of  the  English 
being  levelled  at  their  hulls.  .«  , A 

When  Keppel  had  passed  the  rear  of  the  French,  and 
the  smoke  was  sufficiently  cleared  away  to  admit  of  ob- 
servation, he  perceived  that  vice  admiral  Harland,  with 
part  of  his  division,  had  already  tacked,  and  was  stanff 
ing  towards  the  enemy ; but  that  none  of  the  other  ships 
which  were  out  of  the  action  had  yet  tacked,  and  th 
some  of  them  were  falling  to  leeward,  apparently  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  damages  they  had  sustained 
His  own  ship,  the  Victory,  had  so  great  a share  in  the 
action,  as  to  be  unable  to  tack  immediately,  nor  could 
he  wear  and  stand  back  on  the  other  ships  coming  up 
astern,  without  occasioning  the  utmost  confusion.  He, 
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however,  wore  his  ship  as  soon  as  possible,  and  got  round 
towards  the  enemy,  before  any  of  the  other  ships  could 

ud  Zth  h ^ laal°^  three  or  four  were  able  to  close 
siLal  fnrhlm;  wlJlch  ^“ced  him  to  haul  down  the 
signal  for  general  action,  and  to  make  the  signal  to 
form  the  line  of  battle  ahead. 

The  situation  of  the  British  fleet  at  this  time  was  re- 
presented by  officers  of  the  first  character,  who  were  pre- 
sent, to  be  as  follows  The  Victory  was  the  nearest  ship 
to  the  enemy,  w.th  no  more  than  three  or  four  of  her  own 
division  in  any  situation  either  to  have  supported  her  or 
each  other  in  action;  Sir  Robert  Harland,  with  six  sail 
of  his  division,  was  to  windward,  and  ready  for  instant 

HTfVu  S-«-  Pa,liser  was  on  the  contrary  tack, 
and  totally  out  of  the  line:  other  ships  were  far  astern, 
and  five,  that  were  disabled  in  their  rigging,  at  a great 
distance  to  leeward.’  Thus  it  appears  fhat  the  admiraf 
could  not  then  collect  together  above  twelve  ships  to 
renew  the  engagement. 

The  French  on  the  other  hand  expecting  to  be  attacked, 
had  hastily  got  together  most  of  their  ships,  which  after, 
wards  gradually  extended  into  a line  of  battle ; and  on 
noticing  the  English  ships  that  had  dropped  to  leeward, 
they  edged  away  with  a view  to  cut  them  off.  Keppel 
perceiving  this  design,  instantly  wore  and  stood  athwart 
the  van  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  moment  he  ordered 
fcir  Robert  Harland  to  form  his  division  astern  01:  the 
Victory,  to  protect  the  rear,  and  keep  the  enemy  in 
check,  until  Sir  H.  Palliser  should  come  into  his  proper 
station,  in  obedience  to  the  signal. 

At  this  time  Keppel  observed  that  he  was  nearing  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  rear  division  still  continued  to  lie 
to  windward;  he  accordingly  made  the  signal  for  the 
ships  to  windward  to  bear  down  into  his  wake.  This 
signal  was  repeated  by  the  rear-admiral,  but  as  he  did 
not  obey  it  himself,  it  was  understood  by  the  ships  of 
his  division  as  an  order  for  coming  into  his  wake,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  French  admiral  finding  it  impracticable,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  evolutions  just  performed  by  the  British 
fleet,  to  cut  off  the  disabled  ships,  ranged  up  to  leeward 
in  hne  of  battle,  parallel  to  the  centre  division;  upon 
which  Keppel  instantly  made  the  signal  to  bear  down 
upon  the  enemy’s  line,  and  renew  the  action.  He  sent 
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to  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  stretch  away  ahead  and  take 
his  proper  station  in  the  line,  which  order  was  speedily 
obeyed.  And  observing  rear-admiral  Palliser  still  to 
windward,  with  his  fore-top-sail  unbent,  and  apparently 
without  using  any  means  to  repair  it,  he  sent  captain 
Windsor  of  the  Fox  frigate,  at  three  o’clock,  with 
express  orders  to  him  to  bear  down  into  the  wake  of 
the  Victory;  and  likewise  to  inform  him,  that  the  ad- 
miral only  waited  for  his  division  to  renew  the  battle. 
Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  command,  Sir  Hugh, 
on  the  plea  of  the  disabled  state  of  his  ship,  did  not 
think  fit  to  comply.  At  seven  o’clock  the  signal  was 
made  for  each  particular  ship  of  the  rear  division  to 
come  into  her  station  in  the  line ; but  before  this  last 
signal  could  be  obeyed,  night  put  a period  to  all  farther 
operations. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  fleet  during  the  night  still 
farther  confirmed  the  disinclination  of  d’Orvilliers  to  re- 
new the  action.  He  stationed  three  frigates  with  lights 
in  situations  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  lead  them  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  French 
line  still  kept  that  position  in  which  it  had  been  last  seen 
after  sun-set.  By  means  of  this  deception,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  rest  of  the  French  fleet  stood  in  to- 
wards the  land,  and,  the  wind  being  fair,  arrived  at  Brest 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

At  daylight  Keppel,  to  his  infinite  mortification  and 
disappointment,  saw  the  deception  that  had  been  prac- 
tised. The  French  fleet  were  only  visible  from  his  mast 
head,  and  the  three  frigates  by  which  the  retreat  was 
effected  were  several  leagues  to  leeward.  He  at  first 
made  a signal  for  four  ships  to  chase  them,  but  perceiv- 
ing that  the  pursuit  would  be  ineffectual,  he  collected 
his  ships,  and  bore  away  for  Plymouth. 

The  damages  of  the  ships  being  repaired,  he  sailed 
again  on  the  23rd  of  August,  and  returned  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  his  station  off  Brest.  The  French,  however,  did 
not  choose  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his 
disappointment.  They  never  ventured  out  of  port  during 
the  whole  of  his  cruise,  from  which  he  finally  returned 
on  the  28th  of  October. 

The  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  not  having  been  of  that 
bold  and  decisive  character  which  the  country  has  been 
accustomed  to  expect  from  the  navy,  gave  rise  to  much 
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animadversion,  and  at  last  was  discussed  in  the  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  the  day  with  furious  animositv. 
Party  spirit  iinbittered  the  question  ; for  though  admiral 
Keppel  was  employed  on  account  of  his  ability  and  expe- 
rience, he  was  hostile  to  the  then  administration  ; so 
that  any  attempt  to  disparage  him  was  attributed  to  the 
malevolence  of  government.  The  admiral,  to  preserve 
the  harmony  of  the  service,  had  made  no  complaint  in 
•his  public  dispatches  against  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  his  forbearance  for  some  time  had  much  weight  in 
preventing  remarks  from  being  made  by  the  officers  of 
the  fleet.  But  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  port  a va- 
riety of  paragraphs  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  charging 
the  blue  division  with  misconduct  in  the  action,  and  the 
subject  occasioned  warm  debates  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. In  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  both  ad- 
mirals Keppel  and  Palliser  were  members,  a motioh 
was  made  for  an  inquiry,  and  as  they  both  happened  to 
be  in  their  places,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  afford 
the  house  some  explanation  on  the  subject,  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  honour,  as  for  that  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Upon  this  admiral  Keppel  rose,  and  gave  an  account 
of  his  conduct  from  the  time  he  assumed  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  He  declared,  * That  if  he  was  again  to  go 
oyer  the  business  of  the  27th  of  July,  he  would  conduct 
himself  in  the  same  manner.  He  said,  every  thing 
he  could  do  against  the  enemy  had  been  done  : but 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced officers  would  discover  something  in  every 
engagement,  with  which  they  were  previously  unac- 
quainted ; and  he  acknowledged  that  that  day  had  pre- 
sented something  new  to  him.’  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
defended  himself  with  much  warmth,  and  accused  Kep- 
pel of  inconsistency  in  having  officially  commended  his 
conduct,  and  in  now  wishing  to  insinuate  that  he  had 
neglected  to  perform  his  duty.  To  this  the  admiral  re- 
plied, * That  the  official  praise  which  he  had  bestowed  on 
all  the  officers  under  his  command,  to  obviate  discord, 
did  not  oblige  him  to  authenticate  statements  which 
would  impeach  himself;  but  now,  when  called  upon  to 
speak  out,  he  would  inform  the  house,  and  the  public, 
that  the  signal  for  coming  into  the  Victory’s  wake  was 
flying  from  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  eight  in 
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the  evening  unobeyed;  at  the  same  time  he  did  not 
charge  the  vice-admiral  with  actual  disobedience,  be- 
cause he  was  fully  persuaded  of  his  personal  bravery, 
and  believed  that  if  any  inquiry  was  considered  neces- 
sary that  he  would  be  able  to  justify  himself.  lhis 
altercation  led  to  a great  deal  of  mutual  recrimination 
between  the  two  admirals  ; until  at  length  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  on  the  9th  of  December,  delivered  in  an  accu- 
sation to  the  board  of  admiralty,  of  which  he  was  himself 
one  of  the  commissioners,  consisting  of  five  separate 
charges  against  Reppel,  for  misconduct  and  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July;  and  the  board 
immediately  ordered  the  admiral  to  be  tried  by  a court- 

The  measure  thus  adopted  by  the  admiralty  of  bringing 
admiral  Keppel  to  an  immediate  trial,  after  having  al- 
lowed four  months  to  elapse,  occasioned  a very  general 
dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country,  and  excited  in  the 
navy  a strong  sentiment  of  indignation.  It  was  viewed 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty  to  sacrifice 
a gallant  commander-in-chief  who  was  politically  opposed 
to  them,  to  screen  Sir  H.  Palliser,  who,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  was  deserving  of  public  censui  e 
for  not  having  supported  his  admiral  by  every  means  m 
his  power.  In  accordance  with  this  feeling,  and  to  save 
admiral  Keppel  from  the  fate  of  Matthews  and  Byng,  a 
spirited  memorial  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  twelve  of 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  admirals  then  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  revered  name  of  Hawke  at  their  head.  This 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  king  in  his  closet  by  the 
duke  of  Bolton,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  subscriber, 
and  had  demanded  an  audience  for  the  purpose  ; on  that 
occasion  it  is  said  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  in  every  part  of  the  transaction,  and  represented 
in  strong  terms  the  ruinous  consequences  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  precedent  and  principle  now  introduced 
would  inevitably  bring  on  all  naval  service  and  disci- 
pline. To  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  navy  and  the 
public,  the  memorial  did  not  meet  with  the  slightest 
notice,  which  made  it  evident  that  the  ministry  were  de- 
termined to  attempt  to  obtain  a conviction  in  the  same 
way  that  the  decisions  of  many  election  committees  are 

influenced.  . . . ... 

Keppel  now  prepared  for  his  approaching  trial,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  held  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  7th  ot  .mu 
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ary,  1779.  Previous  to  its  commencement,  admiral  Pigot 
moved  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  in  consequence  of 
admiral  Keppel  being  in  an  ill  state  of  health,  leave 
might  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill  to  enable  the  admiral 
to  order  his  trial  to  be  held  at  some  convenient  place  on 
shore,  instead  of  its  being  held  on  boaid  ship,  which  was 
the  mode  prescribed  bylaw.  Leave  was  accordingly  given, 
and  the  bill  passed  both  houses  without  opposition. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  Keppel  repaired  to  Portsmouth, 
whither  he  was  attended  by  a great  number  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  in 
the  kingdom  for  rank  and  talent.  The  dukes  of  Cum- 
berland, Richmond,  and  Bolton,  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, the  earls  of  Effingham  and  Albemarle,  and  Messrs. 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Shei'idan,  were  his  principal  attendants 
on  the  occasion.  The  honourable  Thomas  Erskine  (after- 
wards lord  Erskine)  accompanied  him  as  his  counsel,  in 
which  capacity  he  first  displayed  those  splendid  talents 
which  proved  so  useful  to  his  country,  and  so  honourable 
to  himself. 

On  Thursday,  January  the  7th,  the  trial  commenced  at 
the  governor’s  house  at  Portsmonth.  The  court-martial 
was  composed  of  the  following  officers  : 

Sir  Thomas  Pye,  admiral  of  the  white,  president. 

Matthew  Buckle,  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

John  Montagu,  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

Marriot  Arbuthnot,  rear-admiral  of  the  white 

Robert  Roddam,  rear-admiral  of  the  white. 


Captains. 


Francis  Samuel  Drake. 
John  Moutray. 

Adam  Duncan. 

James  Cranston. 


Mark  Milbank. 
Taylor  Penny. 
William  Bennet. 
Philip  Boteler. 


Admiral  Keppel  was  attended  to  the  court  by  a respect- 
able body  of  officers  of  the  navy,  drawn  together  by  that 
habitual  esteem  and  veneration  which  they  had  for  him. 
He  was  received  at  the  door  of  the  court-house,  by  the 
crowd  assembled  to  see  him  pass,  with  three  cheers;  and 
entering  the  court  in  a firm  easy  manner,  bowed  to  the 
president  with  a cheerful  complacency.  The  trial  con- 
tinued for  thirty-two  days,  until  the  11th  of  February, 
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when  the  court  unanimously  proceeded  to  give  sentence 
as  follows  : 

« That  it  is  their  opinion  the  charge  against  admiral 
Keppel  for  misconduct  and  neglect  on  the  27th  of  July, 
is  malicious  and  ill-founded ; it  having  appeared,  that 
the  said  admiral,  so  far  from  having,  by  his  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  duty  on  the  day  alluded  to,  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  state,  and  thereby 
tarnished  the  honour  of  the  British  navy,  behaved  as  be- 
came a judicious,  brave,  and  experienced  officer : the 
court  do,  therefore,  unanimously  and  honourably  acquit 
the  said  admiral  Keppel  of  the  several  articles  contained 
in  the  charge  against  him  ; and  he  is  hereby  fully  and 
honourably  acquitted  accordingly/ 

The  president  then  addressed  the  admiral  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  at  the  same  time  delivering  to  him  his 
sword  : 

* Admiral  Keppel, 

* It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  the  commands 
of  the  court  I have  the  honour  to  preside  at,  that  in  de- 
livering your  sword,  I am  to  congratulate  you  on  its  being 
restored  to  you  with  so  much  honour ; hoping,  ere  long, 
you  will  be  called  forth  by  your  sovereign,  to  draw  it 
once  more  in  the  defence  of  your  country/ 

The  day  after  his  acquittal,  the  speech  of  the  president 
of  the  court-martial  being  read  in  the  house  of  commons, 
the  thanks  of  the  house  were  voted  to  him,  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice,  for  his  conduct  on  the  2rth  of  July  ; 
and  four  days  afterwards  the  same  honour  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  lords,  with  every  external  appearance  of 
unanimity.  The  rejoicings  which  took  place  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  were  never  exceeded  on  account  of  the 
most  brilliant  victories. 

The  charges  which  had  been  made  against  admiral 
Keppel  having  been  declared  to  be  malicious  and  ill- 
founded,  his  accuser,  a lord  commissioner  of  the  admi- 
ralty, was  then  brought  to  trial,  when  he  also  was 
acquitted  in  terms  of  general  commendation,  on  the 
ground  that  his  ships  were  in  too  disabled  a condition 
for  him  to  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  had  done,  and 
his  conduct  was  pronounced  to  have  been,  upon  the 
whole,  meritorious  and  exemplary.  The  finding  of  the 
first  court  conveyed  a severe  censure  upon  Sir  H.  Palliser, 
and  that  of  the  other,  upon  admiral  Keppel.  It  was  im- 
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possib  e that  both  could  be  in  accordance  with  impartial 
justice.  The  account  of  the  operations  of  the  hostile 
fleets,  during'  the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  is  an  outline  of 
the  evidence  that  was  given  on  the  trial.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  public  opinion  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  trial  of  Sir  H.  Palliser.  The  impression 
still  continued  that,  from  some  motive  or  other,  he  had 
not  heartily  co-operated  in  support  of  his  commander-in- 
chief. Many  eminent  naval  officers  considered  that  ad- 
miral Keppel  had  erred  in  accepting  a command,  in 
which  a commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  who  was  politi- 
cally opposed  to  him,  was  to  be  employed  under  him. 

The  power  of  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in 
their  department,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  they  can 
indirectly  exercise  an  influence  on  all  courts-martial,  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  would  have  al- 
lowed their  political  opponents  to  triumph  over  them,  in 
jbtaining  the  disgrace  or  capital  punishment  of  one  of 
themselves.  These  considerations,  and  the  violent  politi- 
cal character  which  the  above  trials,  and  those  of  Mat- 
thews and  Byng,  exhibited,  clearly  shew  that  naval 
courts-martial,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  not  proper 
tribunals  for  the  trial  of  such  grave  and  exciting  inqui- 
ries. A judge  who  is  independent  of  all  controlling 
power  is  required;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested, 
that  as  it  has  been  found  that  justice  is  best  administered 
by  judges  that  are  independent  of  the  crown,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  a judge-admiral  may  at  some  time  be  created, 
who  shall  be  selected  from  among  the  admirals  best  qua- 
lified for  the  appointment,  and  rendered  independent  of 
che  political  influence  of  the  admiralty.  In  this  way  an 
individual  responsibility  would  be  established,  and  bio- 
graphers and  future  secretaries  of  the  admiralty  might 
dien  have  no  occasion  to  complain  that  distinguished 
officers  had  been  disgraced  or  ‘judicially  murdered,’  at 
.he  instigation  of  any  commissioners  of  the  admiralty.* 

In  March  1782,  when  the  Rockingham  party  came  into 
i>ower,  admiral  Keppel  was  made  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  at  the  same  time  sworn  one  of  the  members  of 

* It  is  necessary  to  slate,  to  justify  the  severity  of  this  remark,  that 
»ir  John  Barrow,  who  has  iong  filled  the  situation  of  one  of  the  secre- 
aries  to  the  admiralty,  has  stated,  in  his  Life  of  Anson,  that  an  undue 
influence  was  exercis’ed  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  Byng. 
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the  privy  council.  On  the  8th  of  April  following,  he  was 
promoted,  to  be  admiral  of  the  white ; and  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  was  created  viscount  Keppel,  of  Elvedon, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

On  the  death  of  lord  Rockingham,  in  January  1783,  a 
schism  in  the  cabinet  was  produced  by  the  elevation  of 
lord  Shelburne  to  the  head  of  the  ministry,  which  led  his 
lordship  to  resign  his  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty. He  was  soon,  however,  replaced  by  his  friends, 
who  were  in  the  ensuing  April  again  brought  into  power. 
He  continued  to  preside  at  the  admiralty,  with  no  less 
credit  to  himself  than  advantage  to  his  country,  till  the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  ministry,  in  the  beginning  of 
1784,  when  he  was  again  displaced.  After  this  period  he 
finally  retired  from  public  life,  and  continued  for  two 
years  longer  to  display,  with  unaffected  cheerfulness, 
though  harassed  with  severe  bodily  infirmities,  those 
many  amiable  qualities  with  which  he  was  so  largely 
endowed  ; and  in  the  society  of  his  private  friends,  he 
gave  and  received  that  pure  pleasure  which  flows  from 
the  cordial  sympathies  of  real  esteem ; until  the  autumn 
of  1786,  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  gout  in  his  sto- 
mach, of  which  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  October,  in  the 
sixty- third  year  of  his  age. 

His  lordship’s  character  has  been  variously  represented 
in  accordance  with  the  political  bias  of  the  writers \ but 
now,  when  the  violence  of  party  spirit  has  passed  away, 
it  appears  to  be  admitted  that  he  obtained  a popularity 
fully  equal  to  his  merit.  This  arose  from  his  general  par- 
liamentary opposition  to  the  unpopular  administration  of 
lord  North.  His  bravery,  prudence,  activity,  and  dili- 
gence, were  admitted  by  all  parties ; and  his  frankness, 
affability,  and  good-humour,  obtained  for  him  the  un- 
bounded love  of  the  seamen,  and  the  honourable  title  of 
< the  seamen’s  protector  and  no  officer  in  the  service 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  navy  in  an  equal  degree 
to  himself.  To  this  popular  feeling  in  his  favour  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  and,  perhaps,  his  triumph  over  ministerial  per- 
secution. 
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THE  HON.  RICHARD  SCROPE, 

EARL  HOWE,  K.  G. 

1725 — 1799. 


This  great  and  distinguished  commander  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Emanuel  Scrope,  lord  viscount  Howe,  in  the 
Iiish  peerage,  and  Maria  Sophia  Charlotte,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  baron  Kielmansegge,  master  of  the  horse  to 
George  I.  in  his  capacity  of  elector  of  Hanover.  He  was 
born  in  1725 ; and  educated  at  Eton  college,  which  he 
left  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  share  in  the  perils  of  the 
squadron  which  was  sent  to  the  South  Seas  under  com- 
modore Anson.  He  sailed  with  the  Severn,  of  50  guns, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  captain  Legge ; but  the 
storm  which  separated  the  squadron  in  their  passage 
through  the  straits  of  le  Maire  obliged  the  Severn  to  put 
back  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  captain  Legge,  after  he  had 
refitted  his  ship,  returned  to  England. 

He  next  served  under  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  then 
commodore  of  a squadron  detached  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1743,  from  admiral  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle’s  fleet,  to 
attempt  the  town  of  La  Guira  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas. 
Scrope,  who  was  at  this  time  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
served  on  board  the  Burford,  captain  Lushington.  The 
squadron  arrived  on  the  Curacoa  coast  on  the  18th  of 
February.  The  Burford  suffered  considerably  in  the  ac 
tion  ; and  captain  Lushington  having  lost  his  thigh  by 
a chain  shot,  died  two  hours  after  he  was  landed  at 
Curacoa,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1743.  The  tender  and 
grateful  attachment  which  our  young  officer  entertained 
for  his  captain  is  pleasing  to  recollect,  and  must  not  be 
passed  unnoticed.  Being  required  to  give  evidence, 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Burford,  at  a court-martial 
held  subsequent  to  the  action,  he  proceeded  in  a clear 
and  collected  manner  until  he  came  to  relate  the  melan  - 
choly death  of  his  beloved  and  gallant  friend ; he  was 
then  so  much  affected,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed, 
and  requested  the  indulgence  of  the  court,  until  he  could 
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sufficiently  collect  himself.  He  then  related,  that  cap- 
tain Lushington  having  his  thigh  shot  off,  continued 
giving  directions  to  his  first  lieutenant  until  he  sunk 
down,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  cock-pit.  * I was  soon  sent/  said  the  young  officer, 
* by  the  first  lieutenant,  for  orders.’  “My  dear  Scrope,” 
said  the  noble  Lushington  on  seeing  him  approach, 
“ since  I have  been  brought  down,  I have  received  a 
mortal  wound  : — tell  the  lieutenant  to  use  his  own  judg- 
ment.’ He  was  then  proceeding  to  relate  the  death  of  his 
commander,  when  he  again  burst  into  a flood  of  tears, 
and  retired. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Scrope  was  appointed  acting 
lieutenant  by  commodore  Knowles,  and  in  a short  time 
came  to  England  with  his  ship ; but  his  commission  not 
being  confirmed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  re- 
turned to  his  patron  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
made  lieutenant  of  a sloop  of  war.  An  opportunity  here 
offered  to  display  his  active  and  resolute  character : an 
English  merchantman  had  been  captured  at  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  St.  Eustatia,  by  a French  privateer,  under 
the  guns  and  protection  of  the  governor,  who  disre- 
garded the  transaction.  Lieutenant  Scrope,  unable  to 
bear  such  an  insult  to  his  country,  was,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  sent  with  orders  to  claim  her  for  the 
owners;  but  not  meeting  with  that  reply  which  national 
faith  and  justice  demanded,  he  desired  leave  to  go  with 
the  boats,  and  attempt  cutting  her  out  of  the  harbour. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  captain  represented  the  danger 
of  so  adventurous  an  attempt.  The  ardour  of  the  young 
officer  was  permitted  to  operate,  and  the  event  shewed 
that  his  prudence  in  action  was  equal  to  the  energy  of 
his  original  conception.  The  vessel  was  cut  out,  and 
carefully  restored  to  the  proprietors. 

In  the  eventful  year  1745,  Scrope  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a commander,  and  appointed  to  the  Baltimore  sloop 
of  war,  one  of  the  vessels  employed  off  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land under  the  command  of  admiral  Smith.  In  one  of 
his  cruises,  being  in  company  with  another  armed  ves- 
sel, he  fell  in  with  two  French  frigates  of  30  guns, 
having  on  board  troops  and  ammunition  for  the  Pre- 
tender. Captain  Howe  immediately  ran  the  Baltimore 
in  between  them,  and  almost  close  on  board  one  of  the 
ships.  A desperate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  After 
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lighting  with  that  singular  intrepidity  and  coolness 
which  so  much  distinguished  his  character,  he  was  at 
length  severely  wounded  by  a musket  ball  in  the  head, 
and  carried  off  the  deck  to  all  appearance  dead.  With 
medical  assistance,  however,  he  soon  discovered  signs  of 
life  ; and  during  the  painful  dressing  of  his  wound,  re- 
peatedly cheered  and  encouraged  his  men.  Scarcely 
was  the  operation  finished,  when  he  flew  again  to  his 
post,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  joy.  The  action 
was  now  supported  with  redoubled  spirit,  until  the 
French  ships  sheered  off,  leaving  the  Baltimore  in  so 
shattered  a state,  that  she  in  vain  attempted  to  pursue 
them.  The  lords  of  the  admiralty  immediately  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  for  his  gallant  be- 
haviour on  this  occasion ; and  on  the  10th  of  April,  1746, 
appointed  him  to  the  Triton  frigate,  destined  for  the 
coast  of  Scotland. 

To  pursue  this  great  commander  through  all  his  infe- 
rior employments  would  occupy  a greater  space  than  the 
limits  of  our  work  will  admit  of ; we  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  observing,  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  in  1748,  he  had  completely  established  his  cha- 
racter for  a high  sense  of  honour,  and  every  principle 
that  constitutes  a brave  and  valuable  officer.  In  March, 
1750-1,  captain  Scrope  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
his  majesty’s  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  sailed 
thither  in  La  Gloire,  of  44  guns.  On  his  arrival  at  Cape 
Coast,  the  governor  and  council  represented  to  him  the 
ill  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  Dutch  gover- 
nor, general  Van  Voorst.  Justly  indignant  at  their 
recitals,  captain  Scrope  prepared  his  own  ship  and  the 
Swan  sloop;  and  proceeding  immediately  with  them, 
anchored  as  near  the  Dutch  castle  as  the  depth  of  water 
would  permit.  In  this  situation,  he  sent  a letter  to  the 
general,  demanding  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  in- 
juries the  English  merchants  had  sustained,  and  the 
release  of  all  the  free  negroes.  The  Dutch  commander 
sending  an  evasive  answer  to  the  first  demand,  and  an 
absolute  refusal  to  the  second,  captain  Scrope  sent  him 
another  letter  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  should  immedi- 
ately execute  his  orders,  which  were  to  distress  those 
who  interrupted  the  commerce  of  his  country  to  the 
utmost  of  his  powei*.  Captain  Serope’s  vigilance  in  cut- 
ting off  all  communication  with  the  Dutch  ships  soon 
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reduced  the  governor  to  reason,  when  every  difficulty 
was  finally  adjusted. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1751,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Mary  yacht,  but  quitted  his  station  in  the  month  of 
May,  1752,  on  being  commissioned  to  the  Dolphin  fri- 
gate. He  was  soon  after  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  employed  in  many  diflicult  services,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  his  usual  spirit  and  ability.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1754,  be  returned  to  England,  and  early  in  the 
following  year  obtained  the  command  of  the  Dunkirk,  a 
new  ship  of  60  guns,  then  fitting  out  in  consequence  of 
an  apprehended  rupture  with  France.  ^ 

The  Dunkirk  formed  part  of  the  squadron  which  sailed 
for  North  America,  under  admiral  Boscawen,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  April,  1755,  whither  a French  fleet 
sailed  about  the  same  time.  The  British  admiral,  with 
a view  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  French  fleet  into 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  took  his  station  off  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  ; but,  under  cover  of  a thick  fog,  the 
French  commander  escaped  his  vigilance.  Whilst  the 
British  fleet  lay  off  Cape  Race,  which  is  the  southern- 
most point  of  Newfoundland,  and  was  thought  to  be  a 
station  well  adapted  for  intercepting  the  enemy,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  at  sun-rise,  on  the  fog  clearing  up,  two  ships 
appeared  in  sight,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the 
Alcide  of  64  guns,  and  the  Lys  pierced  for  54,  but  mount- 
ing only  22  guns,  having  eight  companies  of  land  forces 
on  board.  These  ships  had  been  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  under  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  in  a fog. 

Captain  Scrope,  carrying  a press  of  sail,  came  first 
alongside  of  the  sternmost  ship,  the  Alcide,  at  twelve 
o’clock  ; and,  hailing  the  captain,  delivered  his  orders 
that  he  should  go  immediately  under  the  English  admi- 
ral’s stern.  M.  de  Hocquart,  the  French  commander, 
quaintly  asked,  whether  it  was  peace  or  war.  Captain 
Scrope  repeated  his  orders,  and  generously  exclaimed, 
« Prepare  for  the  worst,  as  1 expect  every  moment  a 
signal  from  the  flag-ship  to  fire  upon  you,  for  not  bring- 
ing to.’  The  ships  being  now  close  together,  captain 
Scrope  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  officers,  soldiers, 
and  ladies,  who  were  passengers,  and  who  were  assem- 
bled on  the  quarter-deck.  He  on  this  took  off  his  hat, 
and  told  them  in  French,  that  as  he  presumed  they  could 
have  no  personal  coucern  in  the  contest,  he  begged  they 
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would  leave  the  deck  ; adding  that  he  only  waited  for 
their  retiring  to  begin  the  action.  Captain  Scrope  then 
for  the  last  time  demanded  that  the  Frenchman  should 
go  under  the  English  admiral’s  stern  ; and  M.  de  Hoc- 
quart  still  vehemently  ref using,  was  informed  that  the 
signal  was  out  to  engage.  He  replied  with  the  civility 
and  sans  froid  of  his  nation,  ‘ Commencez,  s'il  vous plait  j* 
to  which  Scrope  replied,  with  equal  coolness,  ‘ S’il  vous 
plait,  Monsieur , de  commencer.’  Orders  to  begin  the 
action  were  given  by  both  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 
After  a close  action  of  about  an  hour,  the  Alcide  struck 
to  the  Dunkirk,  her  inferior  in  rate,  guns,  and  men  ; 
and  captain  Scrope  perceiving  this,  generously  exclaimed! 

* My  lads,  they  have  behaved  like  men,  treat  them  like 
men.’  The  Lys  surrendered  to  the  Defiance,  captain 
Andrews.  The  Alcide  had  on  board  nine  hundred  men, 
chiefly  land  forces.  The  general  was  killed,  and  the 
governor  of  Louisbourg,  with  four  officers  of  distinction, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  about  £80,000.  sterling. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Scrope,  about  this°  period, 
which  strongly  marks  the  firmness  of  his  mind.  He  was 
hastily  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  the 
lieutenant  of  the  watch,  who  informed  him,  with  great 
agitation,  that  the  ship  was  on  fire  near  the  magazine. 

1 If  that  be  the  case,’  said  he,  rising  leisurelv  to  put  on 
his  clothes,  ‘we  shall  soon  know  it.’  The  lieutenant 
flew  back  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and  almost  instantly  re- 
turning, exclaimed,  « You  need  not,  sir,  be  afraid,  the 
fire  is  extinguished.’  ‘ Afraid!’  exclaimed  captain  Scrope, 

‘ what  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ? I never  was  afraid  in 
my  life;’  and  looking  the  lieutenant  full  in  the  face,  he 
added,  ‘ how  does  a man  feel,  sir,  when  he  is  afraid  ? I 
need  not  ask  how  he  looks.’ 

In  the  month  of  September,  1757,  he  served  in  the  ex 
pedition  against  the  isle  of  Aix,  and  led  the  van  in  the 
Magnanime  of  74  guns.  The  fort  began  to  fire  upon  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  within  gun-shot,  but  he  continued  to 
advance  without  returning  a single  shot,  urging  his 
pilot  to  lay  his  ship  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible,  until 
he  dropped  his  anchor  undei*  the  very  walls,  and  com- 
menced so  brisk  a cannonade,  that  in  about  an  hour  the 
enemy’s  colours  were  hauled  down.  The  French  pilot, 
who  served  on  board  the  English  fleet,  being  asked  by  a 
court  of  inquiry  which  afterwards  took  place,  why  he 
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preferred  captain  Scrope  to  lead  before  any  other  ship,  re- 
plied, ‘ Parcequ'il  est  jeune  et  brave.’ 

In  the  following  year  he  removed  into  the  Essex,  of  64 
guns,  and  was  appointed  commodore  of  a squadron,  des- 
tined to  cover  the  landing  of  a body  of  troops  on  the 
French  coast.  The  squadron  sailed  on  the  1st  of  June,  a 
day  auspicious  to  the  name  of  Howe,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing m&de  cape  la  Hogue.  On  the  4th  he  came  to  an  an- 
chor within  three  leagues  of  St.  Maloes ; and  the  follow- 
ing morniDg,  before  break  of  day,  stood  into  the  bay  of 
Cancalle,  where  the  troops  were  intended  to  land.  Having 
destroyed  above  a hundred  sail  of  shipping,  together  with 
several  magazines,  the  fleet  next  reconnoitred  the  town 
of  Granville,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy.  The  squadron 
and  transports  then  proceeded  to  Cherburg,  but  the  un- 
fortunate state  of  the  weather  prevented  the  troops  from 
landing,  and  provisions  growing  scarce  the  armament  re- 
turned to  St.  Helen’s  on  the  1st  of  July. 

This  expedition  was  soon  followed  by  another,  in 
which  prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of  York,  served 
as  a midshipman  under  commodore  Scrope.  On  the  1st 
of  August  the  fleet  sailed  from  St.  Helen’s,  and  on  the 
6tb,  in  the  evening,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Cherburg.  A few  shells  wei’e  thrown  into  the  town  that 
night.  Next  morning  the  fleet  got  under  weigh,  and 
brought  up  in  the  bay  of  Maris,  about  two  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  the  town.  The  troops  were  landed  the 
same  afternoon;  and  the  fortifications  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  the  place  being  in  a very 
unfinished  state,  were  taken  possession  of  without  oppo- 
sition. About  twenty  pieces  of  brass  cannon  were  taken 
on  board  the  English  ships,  and  nearly  two  hundred 
iron  cannon  and  mortars  rendered  unserviceable.  The 
celebrated  bason  was  ruined,  and  twenty-seven  sail  of 
ships  and  vessels  found  in  the  harbour  were  destroyed. 
A small  contribution,  also,  was  levied  on  the  town.  This 
service  being  happily  performed,  the  fleet  sailed  for  the 
English  coast,  and  on  the  16th  anchored  in  Weymouth 
road.  Commodore  Scrope  next  sailed  towards  St.  Maloes. 
By  his  instructions  he  was  ordered  to  keep  the  French 
coast  in  continual  alarm,  by  making  descents,  and 
attacking  any  place  which  might  be  found  practicable, 
between  the  east  point  of  Normandy  and  Morlaix.  The 
town  of  St.  Maloes  was  the  principal  object  of  attack, 
S 2 
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and  the  squadron  anchored  two  leagues  to  the  westward 
of  that  place,  in  the  bay  of  St.  Lunaire,  where  the  troops 
were  landed.  After  some  days  spent  in  deliberations 
among  the  land  officers  as  to  the  practicability  of  an 
attack  on  St.  Maloes,  it  was  finally  determined  that 
success  was  hopeless,  and  that  the  idea  should  be  totally 
abandoned.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  re-embark  the 
troops,  which  being  impracticable  in  the  place  where  they 
lauded,  it  was  determined  to  march  them  over-land  to 
the  bay  of  St.  Cas,  which  on  being  reconnoitred  was 
found  the  nearest  convenient  spot  for  that  purpose.  The 
commodore  proceeded  thither  with  his  squadron,  and  im- 
mediately made  all  the  necessary  dispositions  that  lay 
within  his  department. 

In  the  midst  of  the  carnage  which  took  place  on  the 
retreat  of  the  British  troops  from  thence,  and  under  a 
fire  that  staggered  the  resolution  of  the  bravest  seamen, 
commodore  Scrope  exhibited  a noble  instance  of  fortitude. 
He  ordered  his  barge  to  be  rowed  through  the  thickest 
of  the  fire  ; and  standing  up,  encouraged  the  men  by  his 
voice  and  attitude.  As  many  as  his  own  boat  could  pos- 
sibly contain  were  repeatedly  taken  in.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet,  animated  by  such  an  example,  shewed  by  their 
actions  that  it  was  not  given  in  vain.  About  seven 
hundred  men  were  by  this  means  saved,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  killed,  or  made  prisoners.  This 
service  was  attended  with  the  utmost  peril  and  personal 
risk  : — in  several  of  the  boats,  ten  or  twelve  men,  out 
of  twenty,  were  killed,  and  in  one  of  them  sixteen,  with 
a lieutenant. 

In  the  month  of  July  this  year  the  commodore  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  viscount  Howe  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  a brave  officer 
who  was  killed  in  a skirmish  between  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French,  and  the  troops  commanded  by 
general  Abercrombie,  in  an  expedition  against  Ticonde- 
rago.  He  fell  universally  regretted  by  America,  and  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
abbey  at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  Massachussets. 

In  the  following  year  (1759)  his  lordship  was  employed 
in  the  Channel,  on  board  his  former  ship  the  Magna- 
nime,  having,  immediately  on  his  return  to  port,  re- 
moved to  her  from  the  Essex.  No  particular  opportunity 
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the  French  admiral;  and  may  be  said,  considering-  the 
disadvantages  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  to  have 
conducted  and  closed  the  campaign  with  honour.  Lord 
Howe  now  resigned  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  admiral 
Byron ; and  on  his  return  to  England, immediately  struck 
his  flag. 

His  lordship,  for  political  reasons  which  we  shall  not 
enter  upon,  remained  unemployed  until  the  great  change 
in  administration  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1782,  when 
he  was  created  a peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
viscount  Howe  of  Langar,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
his  patent  bearing  date  the  20th  of  April ; and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  accepted  the  command  of 
the  fleet  then  equipping  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Its  force,  as  the  nature  of  the 
service  required,  was  extremely  formidable,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  lay  in  Gibraltar  bay  to  dispute  its  entrance.  The 
British  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line ; 
lord  Howe  had  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory,  having 
under  him  vice-admirals  Barrington  and  Milbank, 
rear-admirals  Hood  and  Hughes,  and  commodore  Hot- 
ham.  That  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  forty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  under  eight  admirals,  or  chief  d’escadres. 
The  British  fleet,  with  its  convoy,  entered  the  straits 
on  the  11th  of  October,  and  about  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon arrived  off  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Previous  to  this, 
the  necessary  dispositions  had  been  made  and  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Panther  and  Buffalo,  under  whose  im- 
mediate protection  the  store-ships  and  victuallers  were 
placed,  to  pass  with  them  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 

Respecting  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  it  has  justly  been 
said,  ‘ that  foreign  nations  acknowledge  its  glory,  and 
every  future  age  will  confirm  it.’  Not  only  the  hopes  but 
the  fears  of  his  country  accompanied  lord  Howe.  The 
former  rested  upon  his  consummate  abilities  and  ap- 
proved bravery ; while  the  latter  could  not  but  look  to 
the  many  obstacles  he  had  to  subdue,  and  the  superior 
advantage  of  the  fleet  that  was  to  oppose  him.  Never- 
theless, he  fulfilled  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  ; the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar  was  effectually  relieved  ; the  hostile 
fleet  baffled  and  dared  in  vain  to  battle  ; the  different 
squadrons  detached  to  their  important  destinations  ; while 
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the  ardent  and  certain  hopes  of  his  country’s  foes  were 

disappointed. 

Lord  Howe  returned  from  his  expedition  on  the  10th  of 
November,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Portsmouth.  Peace, 
as  the  effect  of  his  success,  was  concluded  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards.  In  January,  1783,  he  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  office  he  resigned  to 
lord  Keppel  on  the  8th  of  April  following ; but  succeeded 
to  it  again  on  the  30th  of  December  in  the  same  year. 
On  the  24th  of  September,  1787,  he  was  advanced  to  be 
admiral  of  the  white  ; and  in  July,  1788,  he  finally  quitted 
his  station  at  the  admiralty.  In  the  following  August, 
he  was  created  an  earl  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of 
earl  Howe  ; and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
France,  in  1793,  his  lordship,  at  the  particular  request  of 
his  sovereign,  accepted  the  important  and  arduous  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet.  Ample  powers,  such  as  have 
seldom  been  delegated  to  any  commander-in-chief,  were 
wisely  intrusted  to  his  prudence. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  he  sailed  with  the  fleet,  consisting 
of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line,  and  about  four  hundred 
sail  of  convoys  for  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  French 
fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  sailed  from  Brest 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Villaret,  an  officer  of  great  merit  of  the  old  school ; he 
had  been  selected  by  Robespierre,  to  take  the  command 
and  put  to  sea  at  all  hazards,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
protecting  the  fleet  laden  with  corn  which  was  then  ex- 
pected from  America  ; the  scarcity  of  corn  being  so  great 
throughout  France,  that  the  government  determined  ra- 
ther to  risk  a defeat  than  to  be  exposed  to  famine ; and 
Villaret  assured  captain  Brenton,  many  years  after,  that 
Robespierre  led  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  allowed 
the  convoy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  lord  Howe,  his  head 
should  answer  for  it  under  the  guillotine. 

The  hostile  fleets  had  been  at  sea  about  three  weeks, 
and  England  awaited  the  account  of  a naval  action  with 
the  greatest  anxiety.  Lord  Howe,  after  seeing  his  con- 
voys to  the  southward  of  cape  Finisterre,  detached  rear- 
admiral  Montagu  with  six  ships  of  the  line  to  protect  the 
trade  still  farther;  and  then,  to  endeavour  to  intercept  a 
rich  convoy  that  was  expected  from  America,  under  the 
escort  of  four  French  ships  of  the  line,  he  returned  to  his 
station  to  the  westward  of  Ushant. 
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At  length  the  period  arrived  which  was  to  stamp  the 
naval  career  of  this  great  commander  with  an  enduring 
renown.  On  the  28th  of  May,  when  the  French  fleet  was 
first  discovered,  it  was  blowing  hard  with  a heavy  sea ; 
the  chase  was  therefore  arduous  and  difficult,  the  enemy 
being  four  or  five  leagues  to  windward.  The  van  of  the 
British  succeeded  in  bringing  on  an  action  that  night ; 
and  the  Audacious,  of  74  guns,  commanded  by  captain 
William  Parker,  ran  alongside  of  the  French  ship  La 
Revolution aire,  of  122  guns.  These  ships  having  disabled 
each  other  parted  company,  and  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing rear-admiral  Pasley,  in  the  Bellerophon,  closed  with 
the  rear  ship  of  the  enemy’s  line,  a three-decker,  on  which 
he  commenced  a firm  and  resolute  attack,  supported,  oc- 
casionally, by  the  ships  in  his  division. 

Thus  ended  the  28th,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
enemy  was  seen  to  windward,  with  a heavy  sea  running. 
About  noon  the  action  was  renewed,  and  lord  Howe  finding 
that  the  signal  which  he  had  made  for  passing  through 
the  French  line  was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  head- 
most ships,  and  being  impatient  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
tacked  and  broke  through  the  French  line  of  battle  ahead 
of  the  fifth  ship  from  the  rear,  making  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, which  bore  his  flag  (the  union  at  the  main),  the 
leading  ship.  He  continued  along  the  weather  side  of  the 
French  line  for  a considerable  time,  cut  off  entirely  from 
the  rest  of  his  fleet,  and,  heaving  instantly  about,  stood 
unappalled  on  the  same  tack  with  the  enemy,  raking  a 
French  three-decker,  which  had  lost  her  fore-top-mast, 
and  was  edging  down  into  the  line.  The  Bellerophon, 
which  tacked  next  in  succession  to  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
resolutely  followed  so  glorious  an  example,  but  could  not 
penetrate  the  French  line  until  she  came  to  the  second 
ship’s  stern  of  the  space  through  which  the  admiral  had 
passed : when  forcing  a way  through,  she  came  so  close 
to  her  opponent  as  almost  to  touch,  and  totally  unrig  her ; 
bringing  down  her  top-masts  and  lower  yards  with  a star- 
board broadside,  and  raking  the  one  to  leeward  at  the 
same  time.  The  Leviathan,  with  other  ships  in  the  rear, 
also  attempted  passing  the  line,  but  they  were  too  much 
disabled  to  effect  it.  From  the  29th  at  night  until  the 
31st  at  noon,  a thick  fog  prevented  any  decisive  opera- 
tions from  taking  place  on  either  side,  and  it  was  only 
at  intervals,  when  the  weather  cleared,  that  the  enemy 
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could  be  discerned.  At  half-past  one  the  fog  dispersed, 
and  the  enemy  was  discovered  in  a line  to  leeward,  about 
seven  miles  distant.  Lord  Howe  immediately  formed  the 
line  ; but  the  French  ships  keeping  from  the  wind  pre- 
vented his  closing  with  them.  Seeing  that  nothing  could 
be  effected  that  night,  the  earl  made  the  signal  to  haul 
the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack.  The  enemy  soon  after  did 
the  same,  and  then  the  English  van  was  abreast  of  their 
centre.  The  frigates  of  each  fleet  were  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  observe  the  motions  of  their  respective  enemies  ; 
and  the  two  fleets  continued  nearly  in  this  situation  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  English  carrying  more  sail  in  order  to 
be  abreast  of  the  enemy  by  daylight. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  June,  both  fleets 
being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  French  line  con- 
sisting of  twenty-six,  and  the  British  of  twenty-five,  at 
five  A.  M.  the  British  admiral  made  the  signal  to  bear 
down  ; and  at  half-past  eight,  being  within  three  miles  of 
the  French  line,  to  bear  up,  and  for  each  ship  to  engage 
her  opponent  in  the  enemy’s  line.  The  French  seemed 
to  wait  for  the  attack  with  great  resolution.  This  is  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  the  French  waiting  for  a gene- 
ral action  upon  comparatively  equal  terms,  and  their  ships 
not  being  all  commanded  by  naval  officers.  At  half-past 
nine  the  Queen  Charlotte  opened  her  fire,  and  then  a 
most  tremendous  cannonade  commenced  from  the  van  to 
rear,  which  raged  with  unceasing  fury  for  about  an  hour. 
The  enemy’s  line  having  been  forced  through  in  many 
places,  they  began  to  give  way.  Their  commander-in- 
chief, rear-admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse,  in  La  Montagne,  of 
120  guns,  was  vigorously  attacked  by  earl  Howe  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  in  a little  time  bore  away  in  great 
confusion  ; the  effect  upon  this  unfortunate  ship  was  the 
loss  of  300  men  killed  and  wounded.  She  was  followed  by 
all  the  ships  of  his  fleet  which  were  able  to  carry  sail, 
leaving  those  which  were  dismasted  and  crippled  at  the 
mercy  of  their  opponents.  Upon  the  clearing  up  of  the 
smoke,  eight  or  ten  of  the  enemy’s  ships  were  seen,  some 
totally  dismasted,  and  others  with  only  one  mast  stand- 
ing, endeavouring  to  make  off  with  their  spritsails.  Seven 
of  these  were  taken  possession  of,  one  of  which  Le  Ven- 
geur  sunk  almost  immediately,  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
her  crew.  At  ten  minutes  past  one  the  action  ended  with 
the  centre,  and  Villaret  made  sail  to  leeward  to  join  his 
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disabled  ships,  but  the  firing  between  the  fugitive  and 
British  ships  did  not  entirely  cease  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, by  which  time  the  French  admiral  had  collected 
most  of  his  remaining  ships,  and  steered  off  to  the  eastward. 
The  Queen  Charlotte  having  lost  both  her  top-masts,  the 
Marlborough  and  Defence  wholly  dismasted,  and  many 
of  the  other  ships  materially  damaged,  earl  Howe  brought- 
to,  to  secure  the  prizes  and  collect  his  ships  before  night. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  in  this  severe  con- 
test amounted  to  281  killed,  and  807  wounded.  On  the 
first  list  was  captain  James  Montagu,  of  the  Montagu  ; 
and  in  the  latter,  admirals  Graves,  Bowyer,  and  Pas- 
ley,  and  captains  Berkeley,  Sir  A.  S.  Douglas,  Harvey, 
and  Hutt ; the  two  latter  died  soon  after  of  their  wounds. 
The  killed  on  board  the  enemy's  ships  which  were  cap- 
tured amounted  to  690,  the  wounded  to  580,  exclusive  of 
about  320  lost  in  Le  Yengeur  when  she  sunk.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  June,  the  fleet  and  the 
prizes  were  seen  from  Portsmouth  in  the  offing.  Crowds 
of  eager  spectators  lined  the  ramparts  and  beach.  When 
the  Queen  Charlotte  came  to  an  anchor,  a salute  was 
fired  from  the  batteries ; and  about  half-past  twelve  the 
earl  landed  at  Sally  Port,  when  a second  discharge  of 
artillery  took  place.  He  was  received  on  his  landing  with 
military  honours  and  reiterated  shouts  of  applause,  the 
band  of  the  Gloucester  militia  playing  ‘ See,  the  con- 
quering hero  comes!’  Lord  Howe  was  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age  when  this  great  naval  victory  was 
obtained. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  their  majesties,  with 
three  of  the  princesses,  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  and  pro- 
ceeded the  next  morning  in  barges  to  visit  lord  Howe’s 
ship  the  Queen  Charlotte  at  Spithead.  His  majesty  held 
a naval  levee  on  board,  and  presented  the  victorious  ad- 
miral with  a sword  enriched  with  diamonds,  valued  at 
three  thousand  guineas,  and  a gold  chain,  to  which  the 
medal  given  on  the  occasion  was  suspended.  At  this 

* Upon  this  celebrated  victory  captain  Brenton  remarks,  * that  had 
lord  Howe  burnt  his  captured  vessels,  and  followed  up  his  advantage, 
he  might  have  terminated  the  greatest  naval  campaign  recorded  in  his- 
tory,’ and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  He  suggests  that 
ships  destroyed  should  be  equally  paid  for  as  prizes  brought  into  port, 
which  would  lead  commanders  to  be  more  intent  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  than  in  capturing  and  saving  their  ships  as  prizes.— -See 
Brenlon’s  Naval  History,  vol.  1.  page  132. 
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royal  interview,  the  earl,  with  the  genuine  modesty  of  a 
seaman,  nobly  transferred  the  compliments  paid  himself 
to  his  crew,  saying  with  an  emphasis,  ‘ Tis  not  I ! ’tis 
those  brave  fellows/  pointing  to  the  seamen,  ‘ who  have 
gained  the  victory/*  His  lordship  also  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  of  the  common 
council  of  London,  with  the  freedom  of  that  city  in  a gold 
box.  Earl  Howe  continued  to  command  the  Channel 
fleet  till  May,  1795,  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  resign. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet 
and  general  of  marines,  on  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  admiral  Forbes;  and  for  a short  time  he  re- 
sumed the  command  of  the  western  squadron,  but  finally 
struck  his  flag  in  April,  1797  ; when,  on  the  2nd  of  June, 
he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  garter. 

The  last  public  act  of  the  life  of  this  great  man,  so  long 
and  so  successfully  employed  against  the  foreign  enemies 
of  his  country,  was  exerted  to  compose  its  internal  dis- 
sensions. It  was  the  lot  of  earl  Howe  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  fleet,  which  he  had  conducted  to  glory 
on  the  sea,  to  loyalty  in  the  harbour.  His  experience 
suggested  the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  government  on 
the  alarming  mutinies  which,  in  1797,  distressed  and  ter- 
rified the  nation  ; while  his  personal  exertions  powerfully 
contributed  to  remove  that  dissatisfaction  which  had,  for  a 
time,  changed  the  very  nature  of  British  seamen,  and 
greatly  assisted  to  recall  them  to  their  former  habits  of 
duty  and  obedience. 

His  lordship  died  in  September,  1799.  By  his  lady, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Chiverton  Hartop,  esq.  of  Welby, 
county  of  Notts,  whom  he  married  in  1758,  he  left  issue— 
1.  Sophia  Charlotte,  who  married  the  Hon.  Pen  Ashton 
Curzon,  eldest  son  of  the  first  viscount  Curzon,  and  suc- 
ceeded her  father  as  baroness  Howe;  2.  Mary  Juliana, 
who  died  unmarried,  April  1800  ; 3.  Louisa  Catherine, 
who  married,  first,  John-Dennis,  first  marquis  of  - Sligo, 
and,  secondly,  lord  Stowell. 

* The  prize-money  paid  on  this  occasion  was — 

To  eacli  of  the  warrant-officers  . . . . £2.»  o o 


To  each  of  the  petty-officers 10  o o 

To  each  of  the  sailors 220! 


hughes. 


m 
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died  in  1794. 


This  brave  and  prudent  commander  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  good  property,  who  was  many  years  an 
alderman,  and  once,  if  not  oftener,  mayor  of  Hertford. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  on 
the  25th  of  August,  1740,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  by  admiral  Vernon,  as  a reward  for  his  merit 
at  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello.  From  this  time  we  have 
no  account  of  him  till  the  year  1747,  at  which  period  he 
continued  a lieutenant,  and  went  out  a passenger  to 
Louisbourg  in  the  Warwick,  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  commodore  Knowles,  who  then  commanded  on 
that  station.  By  that  gentleman  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  post-captain,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1748, 
and  appointed  to  command  the  Lark  frigate.  From  this 
period  we  meet  with  no  farther  mention  of  him,  till 
1756,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Deal  Castle,  of  24  guns.  In  1757,  he  was  captain  of  the 
Somerset,  of  74  guns,  in  which  ship  he  served  in  1758, 
under  admiral  Boscawen,  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg;  and 
the  year  following,  in  the  memorable  expedition  against 
Quebec,  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders,  by  whom  he  was 
particularly  noticed,  and  whose  flag  he  soon  after  had  the 
honour  to  carry  on  board  the  Blenheim,  which  ship  he 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean  a short  time  previous 
to  the  peace  of  1763. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  command  from  this 
time  until  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  when  in  consequence 
of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  relative  to  the  Falkland  islands, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Somerset.  He  remained  in  this 
ship  during  the  three  succeeding  years,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  time  was  appointed  to  command  on  the 
East  India  station,  through  the  influence  ol  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  with  the  rank  of  commodore ; when  he  sailed 
to  that  quarter  in  the  Salisbury, of  50  guns,  and  after  re- 
maining there  till  the  year  1777,  returned  to  England 
without  having  an  opportunity  of  performing  any  im- 
portant service. 
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On  the  23rd  of  January,  1778,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ensuing  year  was  again  appointed  to  the  command 
m chief  in  the  East  Indies.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  hoisting  his 
flag  on  board  the  Superb,  74,  he  proceeded  for  India 
with  the  Exeter  and  Burford,  70,  and  the  Eagle,  Belle- 
isle,  and  Worcester,  of  64  guns  each,  under  his  com- 
mand. On  his  passage  he  reduced  the  French  settlement 
of  Goree  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Finding  on  his  arrival 
in  India,  that  the  enemy  had  no  force  in  that  quarter 
capable  of  contending  with  his  squadron,  and  judging 
that  their  services  might  be  wanted  at  home,  he  ordered 
the  Belleisle,  together  with  the  Asia  and  Rippon,  under 
commodore  Vernon,  to  return  to  England.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  admiral’s  motive  for  sending  these 
ships  to  England  was,  that  his  share  of  prize-money,  on 
the  lucrative  station  where  he  commanded,  might  not  be 
diminished  by  the  number  of  ships  in  his  squadron  : but 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  as  nothing  more  than  a 
repetition  of  the  same  idle  calumny,  which  in  a similar 
case  was  applied  to  lord  Anson,  and  has  been  attached  in 
several  instances  to  many  honourable  and  disinterested 
characters. 

At  this  time  the  British  affairs  in  India  were  in  a very 
critical  state,  owing  to  the  war  with  the  Rohilla  chiefs 
and  Hyder  Ally,  and  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in 
Bengal  in  consequence  of  the  rapacity  of  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  company,  and  the  little  attention  that  was 
paid  to  the  laws,  manners,  and  usages,  of  the  natives. 
Ihe  English,  masters  of  a territory  containing  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  to  fear  not  only  the 
efforts  of  powerful  external  enemies,  but  to  dread  the 
struggle  of  discontented  subjects,  who  beheld  with  an- 
guish and  indignation  the  wealth  of  their  fertile  country 
transferred  to  strangers,  their  customs  violated  by  foreign 
regulations,  and  the  venerable  institutions  of  their  ances- 
tors ridiculed  and  abused.  It  has  been  acknowledged, 
whatever  were  the  causes,  that  the  British  power  in  India 
was  at  this  period  shaken  to  the  centre,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  in  a more  dangerous  situation  when  the  ferocious 
Soujah  al  Dowlah  was  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  Ben- 
gal, and  the  affrighted  governor,  with  the  chief  of  his 
otbcers,  had  fled  to  the  shipping  for  protection. 
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In  this  state  of  affairs  the  command  in  chief  in  India 
was  a charge  of  the  highest  responsibility  and  importance, 
but  so  far  as  the  French  were  concerned  every  thing  re- 
mained in  almost  a perfect  state  of  tranquillity  till  the  end 
of  the  year  1781.  In  this  interval  the  only  occurrence 
deserving  of  notice  was  the  following  little  successful  en- 
terprise undertaken  against  Hyder  Ally’s  naval  force, 
which  was  thus  described  by  the  vice-admiral  in  a letter 
to  a friend  : — 

* On  the  8th  of  December,  1780,  being  off  Mangalore,  the 
principal  sea  port  of  Hyder  Ally,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
I saw  two  ships,  a large  snow,  three  ketches,  and  many 
smaller  vessels,  at  anchor  in  the  road,  with  Ally’s  colours 
flying  on  board  them.  Standing  with  the  squadron  close 
into  the  road,  I found  them  to  be  vessels  of  force,  and  all 
armed  for  war : on  which  I anchored  as  close  to  the  ene- 
my’s vessels  as  possible  with  safety  to  the  ships,  and 
ordered  the  armed  boats  of  the  squadron  to  attack  and 
destroy  them  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  company’s  two 
armed  snows,  and  of  the  prize  ship  cut  out  of  Calicut  road, 
which  were  anchored  in  shoal  water  and  close  to  the 
enemy’s  ships.  This  service  was  conducted  on  the  part 
of  our  boats  with  a spirit  and  activity  that  did  much 
honour  to  the  officers,  and  all  employed  in  them.  In  two 
hours  they  took  and  burnt  two  ships,  one  of  28,  the  other 
of  26  guns  ; a ketch  of  12  guns  was  blown  up  by  the  ene- 
my at  the  instant  our  boats  were  boarding  her ; another 
ketch  of  10  guns,  which  cut  her  cables  and  endeavoured 
to  put  to  sea,  was  taken  ; and  the  third  ketch  and  the 
smaller  vessels  were  all  forced  on  shore,  the  snow  only 
escaping  into  the  harbour,  after  having  thrown  every 
thing  overboard  to  lighten  her.’ 

In  November,  1781,  admiral  Hughes,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  Hector  Munro,  attacked  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  Negapatam,  in  the  district  of  Tanjore.  The  place, 
though  defended  by  a garrison  of  8000  men,  of  which, 
however,  only  500  were  Europeans,  surrendered  after  a 
slight  resistance.  The  capture  of  Negapatam  strftck  such 
terror  into  Hyder  Ally,  that  his  troops  immediately  eva- 
cuated the  Tanjore  district,  and  the  Polygars,  or  petty 
princes,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Hyder,  had  revolted 
from  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  returned  to  their  obedi- 
ence on  the  best  terms  they  could  obtain.  The  admiral 
next  undertook  an  expedition  against  Trincomalee,  in  the 
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island  of  Ceylon,  which  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  11th 
of  January  1782,  together  with  two  large  Dutch  East  India 
ships,  valuably  laden,  and  several  small  vessels  which 
were  in  the  harbour. 

Hitherto  the  British  fleet  had  continued  undisturbed 
masters  of  the  Indian  seas  ; but  the  French,  who  had  long 
been  preparing  to  re  establish  their  equality,  if  not  supe- 
riority of  force  in  that  quarter,  had  dispatched  thither 
several  small  reinforcements  which  had  been  permitted  to 
proceed  unmolested  from  Europe.  They  then  made  a great 
effort  and  sent  out  five  ships  of  the  line,  besides  seve- 
ral others  armed  en  flutet  under  the  command  of  M.  de 
Suffrein,  one  of  the  ablest  officers  that  the  French  marine 
ever  produced.  The  British  squadron  being  in  want  of 
stores  and  provisions,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  sailed  from 
Trincomaleeon  the  31st  of  January,  and  arrived  in  Madras 
road  on  the  8th  of  February,  1782.  The  same  day  he  received 
advice  from  the  governor,  that  a French  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  sail  of  ships  and  vessels,  was  at  anchor 
about  twenty  leagues  to  the  northward  of  that  port.  On 
the  9th  the  admiral  was  joined  by  three  ships  of  war  and 
an  armed  transport,  and  the  utmost  expedition  was  used 
to  get  the  stores  and  provisions  on  board  ; but  before  that 
could  be  done,  the  enemy’s  fleet  appeared  in  the  offing, 
and  on  the  15th,  at  noon,  came  to  an  anchor  about  four 
miles  without  the  road.  The  enemy’s  force  consisted  of 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  eight  large  ships 
armed  en  flute , while  the  British  squadron  consisted  but 
of  nine  two-decked  ships,  one  of  them  carrying  only  50 
guns,  a 20  gun  ship,  and  a fire-ship.  The  British  admiral 
immediately  placed  his  ships,  with  springs  on  their  cables, 
in  the  most  advantageous  position  to  defend  themselves 
and  the  numerous  shipping  which  lay  within  them  in  the 
road. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  Suffrein  suddenly  weighed 
and  stood  to  the  southward.  A detachment  of  soldiers 
from  the  garrison  of  Madras  being  put  on  board  the  fleet 
to  act  as  marines,  the  British  admii-al  got  under  weigh, 
and  pursued  the  enemy  during  the  night,  under  an  easy 
sail.  At  day-break  the  next  morning  he  found  that 
their  fleet  had  separated — the  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate  were  about  four  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the 
British  fleet,  the  rest  of  the  frigates,  with  the  transports, 
were  about  three  leagues  to  the  S.  W.  steering  directly 
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for  Pondicherry.  Sir  Edward  Hughes  immediately  made 
the  signal  for  a general  chase  in  that  quarter,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  cut  off  the  transports,  which  might  be  the 
means  of  forcing  M.  de  Suffrein  to  give  him  battle, 
should  he  venture  down  to  the  protection  of  his  convoy. 
In  the  course  of  the  chase,  six  sail  of  the  convoy  were 
captured,  five  of  which  were  English  vessels,  taken  by 
the  enemy  when  to  the  northward  of  Madras,  and  the 
sixth  was  a large  French  transport  named  the  Lauris- 
ton,  deeply  laden  with  military  stores,  and  having  on 
board  many  officers  and  300  men  belonging  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Lausanne. 

As  soon  as  M.  de  Suffrein  perceived  the  danger  of  his 
convoy,  he  bore  down  with  all  the  sail  he  could  set ; about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  four  of  the  enemy's  best 
sailing  line  of  battle  ships  were  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  the  sternmost  of  the  British,  but  no  action  took  place, 
and  the  hostile  squadrons  continued  in  sight  of  each  other 
all  night.  At  daylight  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
enemy’s  squadron  was  about  three  leagues  to  the  N.  E. 
The  weather  proved  extremely  squally,  with  baffling  and 
uncertain  winds,  which  prevented  the  squadrons  from 
approaching  each  other  till  the  afternoon;  when,  after 
various  manoeuvres  on  both  sides,  a favourable  squall 
about  four  o'clock  permitted  Suffrein  to  bear  down  with 
his  whole  force  on  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  British, 
who  had  little  or  no  wind.  Thus  circumstanced,  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  had  not  time  to  form  in  close  order  be- 
fore he  was  warmly  attacked  by  eight  of  the  enemy’s 
best  ships.  The  Exeter,  which  was  the  sternmost  ship, 
and  a bad  sailer,  being  at  some  distance  from  her  second 
ahead,  was  most  furiously  attacked  by  three  of  the  French 
ships.  M.  de  Suffrein,  in  the  Hero,  bore  down,  and  fell 
i with  no  less  violence  on  Sir  Edward  Hughes  in  the 
1 Superb.  The  van  of  the  British  all  this  time  lay  almost 
i becalmed,  and  could  render  no  assistance  to  their  friends 
so  that  the  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  only  five  of  the 
British  ships,  the  enemy  never  advancing  farther  than 
the  Superb.  The  action  was  supported  with  great  vigour 
on  both  sides  till  six  o’clock,  when  a sudden  squall  gave 
the  British  fleet  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  who  in  their 
turn  attacked  the  enemy  with  so  much  resolution  and 
spirit,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  French  hauled 
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their  wind,  and  stood  to  the  N.  E.  after  having*  suffered 
very  severely. 

As  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  Suffrein  to  disable 
the  Superb  and  Exeter,  those  two  ships  were  materially 
damaged.  The  Superb’s  main-yard  was  cut  in  two  in  the 
slings,  and  she  had  above  four  feet  water  in  the  hold, 
which  gained  considerably  upon  them,  until  the  shot- 
holes  were  plugged  up.  The  Exeter  was  almost  reduced 
to  a complete  wreck,  having  at  times  from  three  to  five 
ships  upon  her;  and  but  for  the  prompt  and  gallant 
assistance  afforded  her  by  captain  Wood,  in  the  Hero, 
she  most  probably  would  have  been  sunk.  Commodore 
King,  who  commanded  her,  displayed  the  most  unshaken 
fortitude  and  presence  of  mind.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  action,  as  two  of  the  enemy’s  ships  were  bearing 
down  to  attack  the  Exeter,  already  a wreck,  it  is  reported 
that  the  master  asked  the  commodore  what  he  should  do 
with  the  ship,  to  whom  he  bravely  replied,  ‘There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  fight  her  till  she  sinks.’ 

In  the  morning  the  enemy  was  out  of  sight ; and  Sir 
Edward  proceeded  to  Trincomalee  to  repair  his  damages, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  February.  Indecisive 
as  this  engagement  may  appear,  its  consequences  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  stability  of  the  British 
empire  in  India.  The  French  had  been  for  years 
preparing  this  armament  at  a vast  expense,  and  had 
formed  the  most  flattering  prospects  of  success.  Its 
arrival  in  India  was  regarded  by  the  enemies  of  the 
British  government,  in  that  quarter,  as  the  final  period 
of  our  power  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel ; Hyder  Ally  had 
formed  the  strongest  hopes  of  our  expulsion  with  its 
assistance,  and  the  French  themselves  came  in  the  full 
confidence  of  obtaining  a complete  victory.  The  gover- 
nor-general and  supreme  council  of  Bengal,  in  their 
letter  of  congratulation  to  Sir  Edward  Hughes  on  this 
occasion,  make  use  of  the  following  forcible  expressions, 
which,  when  we  consider  their  rank,  and  the  opportu- 
nities they  had  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  danger  which 
threatened  them,  will  convey  a strong  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  admiral’s  service.  * We  regard,’  say  they,  ‘ your 
late  action  with  the  French  fleet  as  the  crisis  of  our  fate 
in  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  result  of  it  we  see  that  pro- 
vince relieved  and  preserved,  and  the  permanency  of 
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the  British  power  in  India  firmly  established.'  In  another 
part  of  their  letter  they  say,  ‘ a proof  so  unequivocal  of 
the  superior  courage  and  discipline  of  the  officers  and 
seamen  under  your  command,  and  of  their  confidence  in 
their  leader,  must  excite  in  the  mind  of  all  the  powers 
of  India,  a confirmed  opinion  of  the  unrivalled  military 
character  of  the  British  nation.’  The  governor  and 
council  of  Madras  addressed  the  admiral  in  terms  equally 
flattering.  * The  very  masterly  and  spirited  manner,’  say 
they,  * in  which  you  bore  down  upon  the  French  fleet  at 
your  departure  from  these  roads,  claimed  at  that  time 
our  warmest  thanks ; and  we  now  most  sincerely  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  new  honour  which  the  British  flag 
has  acquired  by  the  courage  and  conduct  so  eminently 
displayed  by  you,  in  the  late  encounter  against  such 
superior  numbers.’ 

The  necessary  repairs  having  been  completed  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  Sir  Edward  Hughes  sailed  from 
Trincomalee  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  on  the  12th 
anchored  in  Madras  road.  He  again  put  to  sea  with  a 
reinforcement  of  troops  and  a quantity  of  military  stores 
for  the  garrison  of  Trincomalee  : on  the  30th  he  was  joined 
by  the  Sultan,  74,  and  Magnanime,  64,  from  England,  both 
which  ships  were'  very  sickly,  and  had  suffered  much 
from  the  scurvy.  Sir  Edward  notwithstanding  judged 
it  most  advantageous  for  the  public  service,  as  he  knew 
the  enemy’s  squadron  was  to  the  southward,  not  to  return 
to  Madras  to  land  the  sick  and  scorbutic  of  the  two  ships, 
but  to  proceed  direct  for  Trincomalee,  ‘ without,’  to  use 
his  own  words,  ‘ either  seeking  or  avoiding  the  enemy.’ 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  squadron  fell  in  with  a French 
ship  fz*om  Mauritius,  having  on  board  dispatches  from 
France  for  their  commanders-in-chief  by  sea  and  land  : 
the  ship  was  driven  on  shore  and  burnt,  nearTranquebar, 
but  the  crew  escaped  with  the  dispatches. 

On  the  8th,  at  noon,  the  enemy’s  squadron,  consisting 
of  eighteen  sail,  was  discovered  to  leeward  in  the  N.  E. 
quarter;  but  agreeable  to  his  previous  resolution,  Sir 
Edward  continued  his  course.  During*  the  three  following 
days  the  enemy  kept  in  sight,  without  any  encounter 
taking  place ; but  on  the  12th,  at  daylight,  Suffrein 
having  obtained  the  weather-gage,  in  consequence  of  Sir 
Edward’s  bearing  away  for  Trincomalee,  and  their  copper- 
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bottomed  ships  gaining*  much  on  the  rear  of  the  British 
squadron, the  admiral, notwithstanding  their  superiority, 
determined  to  engage  them,  rather  than  risk  even  the 
appearance  of  wishing  to  avoid  an  action.  At  nine  in  the 
morning  the  signal  was  made  for  the  British  squadron 
to  form  the  line  ; but  the  enemy,  who  were  then  about  six 
miles  distant,  spent  upwards  of  three  hours  in  manoeu- 
vring ; and  at  last,  about  fifteen  minutes  past  noon,  bore 
down  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  action.  Five 
of  their  van  stretched  forwai’d  to  engage  that  of  the 
British,  while  the  French  admiral,  with  seven  other 
ships,  steered  directly  down  on  the  Superb,  the  Monmouth 
her  second  ahead,  and  the  Monarca  her  second  astern. 
At  half-past  one  the  engagement  began  in  the  van  of  both 
squadrons;  and  a few  minutes  afterwards,  Suffrein,  in 
the  Hero,  with  her  second  astern,  l’Orient,  bore  down 
on  the  Superb  within  pistol-shot,  and  continued  in  that 
position,  giving  and  receiving  a most  dreadful  fire  for 
nine  minutes ; the  Hero  then  stood  on  greatly  damaged 
to  attack  the  Monmouth,  which  was  already  closely  en- 
gaged with  another  of  the  enemy’s  ships.  This  made 
room  for  the  ships  in  the  French  admiral’s  rear  to  come 
up  and  attack  the  British  centre,  where  the  battle  raged 
with  the  greatest  violence.  At  three  o’clock  the  Mon- 
mouth, after  having  sustained  with  unparalleled  fortitude 
the  attacks  of  two  ships,  had  her  mizen-mast  shot  away, 
and  soon  after  her  main-mast  met  the  same  fate.  She 
was  now  compelled  to  bear  out  of  the  line  to  leeward, 
and  would  have  been  carried  by  the  enemy,  had  not  the 
admiral,  followed  by  the  Sultan  and  Monarca,  instantly 
bore  down  to  her  relief.  At  forty  minutes  past  three,  the 
wind  continuing  to  the  northward,  without  any  sea 
breeze,  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  ships  should  be 
entangled  with  the  shore,  the  admiral  made  the  signal 
for  the  ships  to  wear,  and  haul  their  wind  in  a line  of 
battle  on  the  larboard  tack,  still  continuing  to  engage 
the  enemy.  At  forty  minutes  past  five,  the  squadron 
being  in  fifteen  fathoms  water,  and  fearful  lest  the 
Monmouth  in  her  disabled  state  might  drift  too  near  the 
shore,  the  admiral  made  the  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 
The  Fi-ench  squadron  about  this  time  drew  off  in  great 
disorder  to  the  eastward,  and  the  engagement  ceased. 
Soon  after,  the  British  fleet  came  to  an  anchor.  The 
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Hero,  Suffrein’s  ship,  was  so  much  damaged,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  shift  his  flag  into  the  Hannibal,  of  the 
same  force.  Just  at  dark  the  French  frigate  La  Fine,  of 
40  guns,  having  been  either  ordered  to  tow  off  the  Hero, 
or  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the  British  squadron,  came 
so  close  to  the  Isis,  50,  that  she  fell  on  board  her,  and  was 
obliged  to  strike  her  colours ; but  taking  advantage  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  disabled  state  of  the 
Isis,  just  come  out  of  action,  in  which  she  had  a number 
of  men  killed  and  wounded,  exclusive  of  her  having 
before  been  so  badly  manned,  the  French  frigate  pro- 
fited by  these  circumstances,  and  escaped. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Superb  in  this  encounter  was 
severe,  amounting  to  fifty-nine  men  killed,  and  ninety- 
six  wounded ; among  the  former  were  two  lieutenants 
and  the  master.  In  this  situation  both  squadrons  con- 
tinued at  anchor  and  in  sight  for  five  days,  during 
which  time  they  both  were  busily  employed  in  repairing 
their  damages  until  the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  the 
enemy  got  under  sail  with  the  land  wind,  and  stood  out 
to  sea  close  hauled.  At  noon  they  tacked  with  the  sea 
breeze,  and  stood  in  directly  for  the  body  of  the  British 
squadron,  as  if  determined  on  an  immediate  attack  ; but 
when  they  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  British  line, 
they  found  them  so  well  prepared  for  their  reception, 
that  the  French  admiral  tacked,  and  standing  to  the 
eastward  by  the  wind,  was  entirely  out  of  sight  by  the 
evening. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet,  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  Trincomalee, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  22nd,  and  immediately  landed 
the  reinforcement  and  military  stores  destined  for  the 
garrison,  and  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  squadron,  which 
were  very  numerous.  Having  refitted  the  Monmouth 
and  the  rest  of  his  ships  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  he  sailed  from  Trincomalee  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and  the  following  day  anchored  in  Negapatam  road. 
Here  he  was  informed  that  the  French  squadron  was  at 
anchor  off  Cuddalore,  which  place  had  surrendered  to 
their  land  forces.  He  continued  at  anchor  in  Negapatam 
road  till  the  5th  of  July,  when  the  French  squadron, 
consisting  of  eighteen  sail,  as  before,  twelve  of  which 
were  of  the  line,  came  in  sight  about  noon.  At  three 
P.  M.  Sir  Edward  weighed  with  his  squadron,  and  stood 
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to  the  southward  all  that  evening  and  night,  in  order  to 
get  to  windward  of  the  enemy. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  €th,  the  admiral 
having  gained  this  essential  point,  formed  his  line  of 
battle  abreast,  and  bore  away  towards  the  enemy ; soon 
after  he  threw  out  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  bear  down 
directly  upon  her  opposite  in  the  French  line,  and  bring 
her  to  close  action.  These  orders  were  admirably  obeyed, 
and  for  some  considerable  time  the  engagement  was 
close,  warm,  and  generally  well  supported  on  "both  sides. 
The  firing  had  commenced  in  the  French  line  at  twenty 
minutes  before  eleven  o’clock,  but  was  not  returned  by 
the  British  ships  until  they  were  sufficiently  near  for 
their  shot  to  have  the  desired  effect.  The  action  was  ge- 
neral from  van  to  rear,  until  thirty-five  minutes  past 
twelve,  when  the  enemy’s  ships  appeared  to  have  suf- 
fered extremely,  both. in  their  hulls  and  masts.  The  van 
ship  had  been  obliged  to  bear  away  out  of  the  line  ; and 
the  Brilliant,  the  French  admiral’s  second  ahead,  had 
lost  her  main-mast.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  sea 
breeze  set  in  with  unusual  violence,  which  threw  both 
fleets  into  great  disorder,  and  Suffrein  taking  advantage 
of  it,  stood  in  shore,  and  collected  his  ships  in  a close 
body,  while  the  British  squadron  remained  much  dis- 
persed, and  several  of  them  ungovernable.  In  this 
situation  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  design 
of  renewing  the  engagement 

At  half-past  four  he  hauled  down  the  signal  for  the 
line  of  battle,  and  at  half-past  five  anchored  between 
Negapatam  and  Nagore.  Soon  after  the  French  squa- 
dron anchored  about  three  leagues  to  leeward.  The 
night  was  employed  in  securing  the  lower  masts  and 
refitting  the  ships.  At  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
the  admiral  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  enemy’s 
squadron  get  under  sail,  and  return  to  Cuddalore  road, 
their  disabled  ships  ahead,  and  those  less  damaged  with 
the  frigates  in  their  rear  to  cover  their  retreat,  while 
his  own  ships  remained  in  too  disabled  a condition 
either  to  prevent  or  pursue  them. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  the 
ammunition  as  well  as  the  stores  of  the  squadron  being 
nearly  exhausted,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  proceed 
with  his  ships  to  Madras  road,  the  only  place  where  he 
could  obtain  a supply  of  the  necessaries  which  he 
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wanted.  He  arrived  at  Madras  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
immediately  exerted  himself  with  his  usual  zeal,  ac- 
tivity, and  perseverance,  to  put  the  squadron  in  a con- 
dition for  service.  It  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
bir  Edward  Hughes,  that  he  was  brave  to  an  excess  in 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  cool,  considerate,  and  col- 
lected : besides,  when  it  was  necessary,  he  entered  into 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  service,  and  afforded  every  one 
under  his  command  an  excellent  example  of  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  station  and  regard  for  the  honour 
of  his  country.  The  splendour  of  heroic  achievements 
s e s a lustre  around  them,  which  often  prevents  us  from 
bestowing  a due  portion  of  praise  on  the  prudence,  fore- 
sight, and  cautious  vigilance,  of  a commander ; but  these 
are  qualities  not  less  requisite  than  courage  to  the  com- 
position  of  a real  hero ; and  these  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  the  squadron  having  completed 
its  provisions,  and  being  in  a tolerable  condition  for  ser- 
vice, sailed  from  Madras  road,  with  an  intent  to  protect 
Inncomalee,  and  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a reinforce- 
ment that  was  expected  from  Europe.  The  admiral  used 
all  possible  diligence  to  get  to  the  southward,  but  on  his 
arrival  off  Trmcomalee,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  discover  French  colours  flying  on  all 
the  forts,  and  the  same  French  squadron  at  anchor  in 
1 e b*y  whlch  he  had  already  engaged  three  times, 
ounrein  had  been  reinforced  by  two  ships  of  the  line 
and  a 50  gun  ship,  and  his  squadron  had  also  received 
a supply  of  necessaries  by  a convoy  of  transports  from 

The  next  morning  Suffrein  got  under  sail  with  four- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates  and  a fire-ship,  and 
stood  out  of  the  bay,  with  the  wind  off  the  land,  which 
placed  them  to  windward  of  the  British  squadron.  Sir 
Edward  Hughes  immediately  made  the  signal  for  the 
line  of  battle  ahead  at  two  cables  length  distance,  short- 
ened sail,  and  edged  away  before  the  wind,  that  the 
ships  might  the  more  speedily  get  into  their  respective 
stations.  r 

The  French  kept  aloof  till  the  afternoon,  when  about 
half-past  two  o’clock  their  line  began  to  fire  on  the 
British,  which  was  in  a few  minutes  returned,  and  the 
engagement  soon  became  general.  The  two  additional 
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ships  of  the  enemy’s  line  fell  furiously  on  the  Worcester, 
the  rear  ship ; but  she  made  so  gallant  a resistance,  and 
was  so  well  supported  by  the  Monmouth  the  second 
ahead,  who  threw  all  her  sails  aback  and  poured  in  a 
close  and  heavy  fire  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  attack 
entirely  failed  on  that  side.  At  the  same  time  five  of 
the  enemy’s  van  ships  bore  down  together  on  the  Exeter 
and  Isis,  the  two  headmost  ships,  and  by  an  incessant 
and  powerful  fire  forced  the  Exeter,  much  disabled,  out 
of  the  line;  they  then  tacked,  keeping  their  wind,  and 
filing  on  the  Isis  and  other  ships  of  the  van  as  they 

passed.  • . , . 

The  centres  of  the  two  lines,  during  this  time,  were 
warmly  engaged,  ship  to  ship.  The  rival  commanders, 
in  the  Superb  and  Hero,  fought  each  other  with  the 
greatest  fury.  At  half-past  three  the  mizen-mast  of  the 
French  admiral’s  second  astern  was  carried  away,  and 
at  the  same  time  her  second  ahead  lost  her  foie  and 
mizen-top-masts.  At  half-past  five  the  wind  shifting 
suddenly  from  S.W.  to  E.  S.  E.  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
made  the  signal  to  wear,  which  was  instantly  obeyed 
with  admirable  promptness  and  order,  the  enemy’s  squa- 
dron wearing  or  staying  at  the  same  time,  until  the 
British  renewed  the  engagement  with  fresh  vigour. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  six,  the  French  admiral’s  main- 
mast was  shot  away  by  the  board,  and  soon  after  his 
mizen-mast  followed  it.  At  seven  o’clock  the  body  of 
the  French  fleet  hauled  their  wind  to  the  southward, 
and  became  exposed  to  a severe  and  galling  fire  from 
the  British  rear  for  twenty  minutes,  when  the  engage- 
ment ceased.  The  British  squadron,  after  so  long  and 
obstinate  an  action,  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the 
enemy,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morning  they  were 

out  of  sight.  _ , TT  . 

Thus  in  less  than  twelve  months  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
was  four  times  severely  engaged  with  a force  consider- 
ably superior  to  his  own,  and  commanded  by  an  officer 
of  as  great  skill  and  courage  as  the  French  nation  ever 
produced.  Yet  under  these  disadvantages,  he  maintained 
the  honour  of  the  British  character  for  naval  pre-emi- 
nence unsullied;  and  if  he  gained  no  decisive  victories, 
or  signalized  himself  by  no  extensive  defeat  of  the  ene- 
my, the  services  he  rendered  his  country  were  substan- 
tial rather  than  splendid,  solid  rather  than  dazzling. 
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After  the  last  action  Sir  Edward  repaired  with  the 
squadron  to  Bombay,  the  season  for  naval  operations  on 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  being  at  an  end.  He  was 
joined  at  Bombay  by  a reinforcement  from  England, 
under  Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  consisting  of  six  sail  of 
the  line,  and  one  ship  of  50  guns.  The  war  had  termi- 
nated in  Europe  early  in  the  year  1783,  but  intelligence 
of  that  event  had  not  reached  India  in  the  month  of 
June,  when,  on  the  13th,  being  off  Cuddalore,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  East  India  company’s  forces,  under 
general  Stuart,  Suffrein’s  squadron  once  more  appeared 
in  sight  to  the  southward.  A variety  of  trifling  manoeu- 
vres took  place  between  this  time  and  the  20th,  when 
the  French  admiral  having  the  advantage  of  the  weather- 
gage,  and  probably  being  informed  of  the  weak  state  of 
Sir  Edward’s  squadron,  on  account  of  the  havoc  made 
by  the  scurvy  among  the  crews  of  the  different  ships, 
particularly  those  last  arrived,  bore  down  to  engage 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  began  the 
action  with  a heavy  cannonade,  which  was  returned 
with  the  greatest  spirit  by  the  English.  The  action 
continued  three  hours,  when  the  enemy  hauled  off,  and 
Sir  Edward  collected  his  squadron.  The  loss  on  this 
occasion  was  less^  than  it  had  been  in  former  encounters. 
On  board  Sir  Edward’s  ship  twelve  were  killed  and 
forty-one  wounded  ; and  the  total  loss  of  the  squadron  was 
ninety-nine  killed,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
wounded. 

On  the  22nd,  the  enemy  were  again  discovered  off  Pon- 
dicherry, but  no  encounter  took  place ; and  on  the  25th 
the  British  admiral  arrived  at  Madras,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  that  peace  had  been  concluded. 
In  consequence  of  this  hostilities  were  mutually  sus- 
pended, and  the  British  fleet  returned  to  England,  at 
intervals,  in  divisions. 

After  his  arrival,  Sir  Edward  never  took  upon  him  any 
subsequent  command.  He  had  been  advanced,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1779,  to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1780,  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue.  On  the  24th  of  September,  1787,  he  was  advanced 
to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red ; as  he  was  afterwards  to 
be  admiral  of  the  blue,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793. 
He  died  at  his  seat  at  Luxborough,in  Essex,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1794,  full  of  years  and  honours. 
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THOMAS  GRAVES,  LORD  GRAVES, 

IN  THE  PEERAGE  OF  IRELAND. 

DIED  IN  1801. 

The  name  of  this  admiral  is  associated  with  twa  im- 
portant events  in  our  naval  history — the  calamitous 
hurricane,  in  1782,  in  which  the  homeward-bound  fleet 
and  convoy  under  his  command  suffered  the  greatest 
loss  in  ships  and  men  which  it  has  ever  been  our  mis- 
fortune to  experience ; and  the  other,  the  celebrated  de- 
feat of  the  French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  when, 
as  second  in  command  under  earl  Howe,  he  contributed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  success  of  that  memorable 
action. 

This  admiral  was  the  second  son  of  rear-admiral  Tho- 
mas Graves,  of  Shanckes,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and 
having  been  intended  for  the  naval  profession,  he  went 
to  sea  at  a very  early  age  under  the  protection  of 
commodore  Medley,  who  was  then  governor  of  New- 
foundland. In  1710,  he  accompanied  his  father,  then 
captain  Graves,  in  the  Norfolk,  of  80  guns,  to  the  siege 
of  Carthagena,  under  admiral  Vernon,  where  this  ship 
led  the  attack  on  the  forts.  The  Norfolk  returned  to 
England  towards  the  end  of  1741,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mediterranean,  to  join  admiral  Matthews, 
where,  in  1743,  Mr.  Graves  was  made  lieutenant  of  the 
Romney,  in  which  ship  he  was  engaged  in  the  action  off 
Hieres  in  the  following  year.  In  1746,  he  accompanied 
admiral  Lestock  upon  the  expedition  against  Port 
l’Orient,  as  second  lieutenant ; and  in  the  following  year 
he  removed  into  the  Monmouth,  in  which  ship  he  was 
engaged  in  the  May  and  October  fights  under  Anson  and 
Hawke.  In  1754  he  commanded  the  Hazard  sloop  of 
war,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France 
was  ordered  off  Brest  to  look  for  the  French  grand  fleet, 
which  was  reported  to  be  destined  for  North  America; 
and  having  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  them  on  their 
return  into  the  port  of  Brest,  he  stood  twice  across 
their  line,  and  was  able  to  transmit  so  correct  an  account 
of  the  force  of  every  ship  to  lord  Anson,  at  a very  critical 
moment,  that  his  lordship,  as  a mark  of  his  satisfaction. 
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immediately  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
and  promised  him  his  future  friendship. 

In  17(5 1 , captain  Graves  was  appointed  to  the  Antelope, 
of  50  guns,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  command  m 
chief  on  the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  ot  com- 
modore, where,  in  the  following  year,  he  re-captured  the 
settlement  of  St.  John's,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  squadron  under  M.  cle  Tiernay,  who  meditated 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, after  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  France  m 
1703,  he  was  selected  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
to  correct  various  abuses  which  prevailed  m that  quar- 
ter, which  he  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  govern- 
ment, the  merchants,  and  the  public.  In  1769,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Temeraire,  of  74  guns,  then  a guard- 
ship  at  Portsmouth;  in  1775,  he  received  the  honourable 
and  lucrative  appointment  of  colonel  of  marines,  an 
about  the  same  time,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  East  Looe,  in  C°rnwa11: 

In  1779,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue,  and  having  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Lon- 
don, 9S,  he  sailed  to  America  with  a reinforcement  of  six 
sail  of  the  line.  On  his  passage  he  captured  a valuable 
East  India  ship ; and  for  some  time  after  his  arrival  m 
America,  he  served  under  the  orders  of  admiral  Arbuth- 
not,  and  was  principally  employed  m the  blockade  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1781  he  succeeded  admiral  Arbuthnot 
in  the  command  in  chief  on  the  American  station,  but 
the  superiority  of  the  French  fleet  kept  him  confined  to 
the  Hudson;  until  being  joined  by  rear-admiral  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  with  a reinforcement  of  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line,  from  the  West  Indies,  he  put  to  sea  with 
nineteen  sail;  and  on  the  5th  of  September  the  French 
fleet  was  discovered  at  anchor  near  cape  Henry,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  under  the  count 
de  Grasse.  As  soon  as  the  French  admiral  perceived 
the  British  fleet,  he  stood  out  to  sea,  forming  his  ships 
in  line  of  battle,  as  they  drew  from  the  land.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon  a partial  engagement  commenced, 
which  lasted  till  sunset,  when  the  firing  ceased.  1 e 
fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other  for  five  days, 
during  which  time  the  enemy  shewed  no  inclination  to 
renew  the  attack,  although  they  often  had  it  m their 
power ; and  admiral  Graves,  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
* T 2 
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lution  of  a council  of  war,  returned  to  New  York.  In 
this  action  the  British  loss  amounted  to  ninety  killed 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty  wounded,  and  many  of  the 
English  ships  received  considerable  damage,  particularly 
the  Terrible,  74,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy. 

The  American  war  having  been  terminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  Oct.  19,  by  the  capture  of  earl  Cornwallis’s 
army,  which  admiral  Graves  had  iu  vain  attempted 
to  relieve,  his  presence  became  unnecessary;  he  re- 
signed the  command  to  rear-admiral  Digby,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamaica,  capturing  the  French  ship  Imperieux, 
of  38  guns,  on  his  passage.  And  having  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  by  lord  Rodney 
to  command  the  convoy  to  be  sent  home  with  a nume- 
rous fleet  of  merchantmen  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
ships  of  war  placed  under  his  command  were  the  Ra- 
millies,  Canada,  and  Centaur,  74’s,  and  the  Pallas, 
frigate;  with  the  following  French  ships  taken  by  lord 
Rodney  on  the  preceding  12th  of  August,  and  being  the 
trophies  of  his  splendid  victory:  viz.  the  Ville  de  Paris, 
110,  the  Glorieux  and  Hector,  74’s,  and  the  Ardent, 
Caton,  and  Jason,  of  64  guns  each.  All  these  ships  were 
in  a wretched  condition  and  badly  manned:  the  British 
ships  from  having  been  a long  time  from  England  and 
in  many  engagements,  and  the  prizes  from  the  want  of 
proper  repairs.  Admiral  Graves  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Ramillies,  and  sailed  from  Bluefields  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1782,  with  the  squadron  under  his  command  and 
a numerous  convoy.  This  ill-fated  fleet  had  not  long 
sailed  when  it  encountered  such  tempestuous  weather  as 
to  induce  the  officers  of  the  Ardent  to  unite  in  represent- 
ing the  unfitness  of  that  ship  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 
This  led  the  admiral  to  order  her  back  to  Port  Royal,  and 
the  Jason,  by  not  putting  to  sea  for  want  of  water,  never 
joined  him.  The  rest  proceeded ; but  the  Hector  lost 
company  about  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  Gulf  stream, 
in  latitude  34°  north,  and  the  whole  convoy,  after  those 
for  New  York  had  separated,  became  reduced  to  ninety- 
two  or  ninety-three  sail.  On  the  8th  of  September  the 
Caton  sprung  a leak,  and  shewed  such  alarming  symp- 
toms, that  the  admiral  directed  her  and  the  Pallas, 
that  had  likewise  become  leaky,  to  bear  away  imme- 
diately for  Halifax,  which  then  bore  N.N.W.  about 
eighty-seven  leagues.  The  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  Sep- 
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tember  shewing  indications  of  a gale  and  foul  weather, 
every  preparation  was  made  on  board  the  flag-ship,  not 
only  on  account  of  her  own  safety,  but  also  by  way  of 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  The  admiral  collected 
the  ships  about  six  o’clock,  and  brought-to  under  his 
main-sail  on  the  larboard  tack,  having  all  his  other  sails 
furled,  and  his  top-gallant  yards  and  masts  lowered 
down.  The  wind  soon  increasing,  with  a heavy  sea, 
about  three  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
tempest  was  so  furious,  accompanied  with  rain,  thunder, 
and  lightning,  that  at  the  instant  when  all  their  exer- 
tions were  necessary  to  save  the  ship  from  foundering, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  seamen  to  face  the  weather. 
The  Ramillies  was  taken  by  the  lee,  her  mam-sheet 
thrown  aback,  her  main-mast  and  the  mizen-mast  halt- 
way  up  came  by  the  board,  the  fore- top-mast  fell  over 
the  starboard  bow,  the  fore-yard  broke  in  the  slings,  the 
tiller  snapped  in  two, "and  the  rudder  was  nearly  torn  off. 
Thus  was  this  capital  ship  reduced  in  a few  minutes  to 
a mere  wreck,  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  the  beating 
of  the  sea,  both  acting  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
At  dawn  of  day  the  Dutton  store-ship  was  perceived 
under  their  lee,  water  logged,  with  her  ensign  hoisted 
downward,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  fleet; 
but  to  no  avail,  for  no  succour  could  be  given,  and 
she  very  soon  after  went  down  head  foremost:  only 
twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  crew  were  saved,  by  sliding  off 
one  of  the  boats,  and  running  with  the  wind,  in  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  the  ships,  which  fortunately  descried 
them,  and  flung  over  ropes  to  them,  by  the  help  of 
which  these  desperate  fellows  scrambled  up  her  side, 
and  fortunately  saved  their  lives.  Out  of  ninety-four  or 
ninety-five  sail  seen  the  day  before,  hardly  twenty  could 
now  be  counted.  At  this  time  the  Ville  de  Pans  ap- 
peared unhurt.  This  noble  ship  was  commanded  by  cap- 
tain George  Wilkinson,  a most  experienced  seaman,  who 
had  made  twenty-four  voyages  to  and  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  this  account  had  been  appointed  to  lead 
the  fleet  through  the  Gulf,  but  nevertheless  she  was 
afterwards  buried  in  the  ocean,  with  all  on  board,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  people.  The  Canada 
was  seen  half-hull  down,  upon  the  lee  quarter.  The 
Centaur,  far  to  windward,  without  masts,  bowsprit,  or 
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rudder;  and  the  Glorieux,  without  foremast,  bowsprit, 
or  main-top-mast.  Of  these,  the  two  latter  perished 
with  all  their  crew,  except  captain  Inglefield  of  the 
Centaur,  and  ten  of  his  people,  who  contrived  to  slip  off’ 
from  her  stern  in  one  of  the  boats  without  being  no- 
ticed, and  after  being  exposed  to  hunger  and  fatigue  for 
sixteen  days  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  they  succeeded 
in  escaping  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

During  the  three  following  days  every  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  the  Ramillies  from  foundering,  but  the  storm 
continuing,  it  became  evident  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
that  it  could  not  be  much  longer  prevented.  In  this  ex- 
tremity the  admiral  resolved  not  to  lose  a moment  in 
removing  the  sick,  and  accordingly  at  dawn  the  signal 
was  made  for  the  boats  of  the  merchantmen,  which  was 
readily  obeyed.  The  sick  were  first  removed,  and  then 
the  peopl'e  themselves  were  permitted  to  go  off,  and  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o’clock,  there  being  nothing  farther 
to  direct  or  regulate,  the  admiral  himself  quitted  the 
Ramillies,  which  had  then  nine  feet  water  in  her  hold. 
He  was  rowed  to  the  Belle,  captain  Forster,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  trade  that  had  borne  up  to  the  Ramillies 
the  night  before  in  her  imminent  distress,  and  by  her 
example  sixteen  others  were  induced  to  follow.  By 
three  o’clock  most  of  the  men  were  taken  out,  at  which 
time  the  Ramillies  had  thirteen  feet  water  in  her  hold, 
and  was  manifestly  foundering.  At  half-past  four,  the 
captain,  with  every  soul  except  the  fourth  lieutenant, 
left  her,  and  this  latter  gentleman  only  tarried  to  set 
fire  to  the  wreck,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The 
carcass  burned  rapidly,  and  the  flames  quickly  reached 
the  powder  in  the  after  magazine,  and  in  thirty-five 
minutes  the  decks  and  upper  works  blew  up  with  a ter- 
rible explosion,  while  the  bottom  was  precipitated  into 
the  ocean.  The  admiral,  at  this  time  in  the  Belle,  con- 
tinued near  to  the  wreck  to  see  his  last  orders  executed, 
as  well  as  to  succour  any  boats  that  might  be  too  full 
of  men,  the  swell  of  the  sea  being  prodigious,  although 
the  weather  had  been  moderate  since  the  noon  of  the 
previous  day;  but  within  two  hours  after  the  last  of  the 
crew  were  put  on  board  the  respective  ships,  the  wind 
rose  to  a great  height,  and  so  continued  without  inter- 
mission for  six  or  seven  days  successively,  insomuch 
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that  no  boat  in  the  time  could  have  lived  in  the  water. 
On  so  small  an  interval  depended  the  lives  of  more  than 
six  hundred  men. 

Upon  their  separation  taking  place,  the  officers  were 
distributed  with  portions  of  the  crew  among  the  mer- 
chant  ships,  and  a pendant  was  hoisted  on  board  the 
Belle,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  lead,  if  possible,  the  rest ; 
some  of  the  trade  kept  with  her,  and  others  made  the 
best  of  their  way,  under  the  apprehension  that  they 
should  soon  be  short  of  provisions.  The  Silver  Eel 
transport,  which  had  sailed  from  Bluefields  with  the  in* 
valids  of  Rodney’s  fleet,  ran  into  Falmouth  on  the  6th 
of  October ; but  the  Canada,  prior  to  this,  had  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  where  she  spread  the  news  of  the  dis- 
persion of  this  unfortunate  fleet,  which  being  conveyed 
to  France,  her  privateers  immediately  put  to  sea  in 
hopes  of  capturing  some  of  them.  Two  of  the  merchant 
ships,  with  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Ramillies,  were  cap- 
tured in  sight  of  the  Belle,  but  she  herself,  with  the 
admiral  and  thirty -three  of  her  crew,  got  safe  though 
singly  into  Cork  harbour  on  the  10th  of  October.  Ad- 
miral Graves  immediately  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Myrmidon  frigate,  which  happened  to  be  there,  and 
sailing  with  the  first  fair  wind,  arrived  on  the  17th  in 
Plymouth  sound. 

Great  as  were  the  sufferings  on  board  the  Ramillies, 
they  were  mild  in  comparison  to  those  endured  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Centaur,  which  only  became 
known  from  the  miraculous  pi*eservation  of  her  cap- 
tain (Inglefield)  and  ten  of  the  crew.  The  suffering 
on  board  the  Hector  was  also  very  great ; and  after  hav- 
ing contended  with  the  storm  until  the  ship  was  a wreck 
and  the  crew  greatly  reduced  by  exhaustion  and  death, 
they  were  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  two 
French  frigates,  who  attacked  them  in  concert,  and 
which  they  beat  off  only  to  endure  a continuance  of 
misery.  Of  eight  ships  of  the  line  only  the  Canada  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  Pallas  frigate  was  run  on 
shore  at  Fayal.  Many  merchant  vessels  were  lost,  and 
it  is  computed  that  not  less  than  3500  persons  perished 
on  this  calamitous  occasion,  and  the  ships  which  were 
the  trophies  of  Rodney’s  victories. 

Peace  having  been  concluded  almost  immediately  after 
this  melancholy  event,  the  admiral  remained  unemployed 
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till  1788,  when  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
at  Plymouth,  and  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Impreg- 
nable, of  90  guns.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  French  revolution,  admiral  Graves  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  appointed  second  in 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  In  this  station  he  bore 
a distinguished  share  in  the  brilliant  victory  obtained 
over  the  French  fleet  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  The 
Royal  Sovereign,  of  110  guns,  his  flag-ship,  was  one  of 
the  first  in  action,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  admiral  was 
at  the  head  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  well-formed,  in 
pursuit  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  flying  enemy,  when  the 
last  signal  was  made  by  the  commander-iu-chief  for  the 
British  line  to  close.  In  this  memorable  encounter  the 
Royal  Sovereign  lost  her  fore  and  maintop  gallant  masts, 
had  fourteen  men  killed  and  forty-four  wounded  ; among 
the  latter  of  whom  was  the  admiral  himself,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  right  arm,  of  which  he  never 
afterwards  perfectly  recovered  the  use. 

For  his  spirited  services  on  this  occasion,  he  was  cre- 
ated a peer  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  lord  Graves,  baron 
Graves  of  Gravesend,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  He 
was  likewise  rewarded  with  a gold  chain  and  medal, 
and  a pension  of  £1000.  per  annum.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white  : 
but  on  account  of  his  wound,  and  his  advanced  age,  he 
never  accepted  of  any  subsequent  command.  His  lord- 
ship  died  in  1801,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
having  spent  upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  If  fortune  did  not  favour  him  with  one  of 
those  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  but  few  commanders,  nevertheless  the  name 
of  Graves  will  always  hold  a respectable  rank  in  the 
annals  of  the  British  navy,  and  be  associated  to  the 
latest  times  with  the  memory  of  the  stupendous  disaster 
that  befel  the  convoy  under  his  orders. 
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SIR  PETER  PARKER,  Bart., 

ADMIRAL  OF  THE  FLEET. 

1721  — 1811. 

This  venerable  naval  commander  belonged  to  a family 
descended  from  archbishop  Parker,  which  has  enjoyed 
the  unusual  honour  of  producing  four  British  admirals, 
distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  country.  Sir  Peter 
was  the  son  of  admiral  Christopher  Parker,  who  entered 
the  naval  service  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  and,  in  1712,  commanded  the  Speedwell;  in 
1739,  the  Torbay,  of  80  guns;  and  finally,  in  1749,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1763.  The  subject  of  our  memoir  was 
born  in  1721,  and  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  as 
midshipman  ; he  was  made  a lieutenant  in  1743,  and  a 
post-captain  in  1749.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1756,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Margate  frigate ; and  on  the  invasion  of  Minorca, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Woolwich,  44,  on  the  Leeward 
Island  station.  In  this  ship,  he  distinguished  himself  at 
the  taking  of  Guadaloupe,  and  was  then  appointed  to 
the  Bristol,  50 ; and,  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Montague,  64,  and  employed  during  the 
winter  of  1758  and  the  following  spring  to  cruise  in  the 
Channel — a service  in  which  he  met  with  considerable 
success,  having  captured  several  private  ships  of  war  and 
other  vessels.  He  next  commanded  the  Buckingham,  70, 
in  which  ship  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  in  1761, 
off  Belleisle ; and,  in  consequence  of  these  services,  he 
was  appointed  with  a squadron  of  five  sail  to  attack  the 
enemy’s  shipping  in  the  Basque  Roads,  and  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  that  had  been  erected  in  the  island 
of  Aix.  With  the  five  ships  joined  to  the  Buckingham 
he  entered  the  roads,  although  they  were  so  strongly 
fortified  with  praams  armed  with  heavy  cannon,  and 
lying  remarkably  low  in  the  water,  that  the  enemy 
thought  themselves  in  perfect  safety.  Sir  Peter  so 
roughly  handled  these  praams,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  sheer  off  with  great  precipitancy,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing been  severely  shattered  ; after  which  he  completely 
dc  stroyed  the  fortifications. 
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He  continued  to  command  the  Buckingham  till  1762, 
■when  that  ship  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled,  and  cap- 
tain Parker  was  appointed  to  the  Terrible,  a new  ship  of 
74  g uns ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  peace  which  soon 
followed,  this  ship  was  put  out  of  commission,  and  he 
remained  unemployed  for  some  years  after.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  talents  and  services  had  been  so  well 
appreciated,  that  in  1772  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  1774  he  commanded  the  Barfleur,  90  ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
signalizing  himself  till  war  broke  out  with  America.  In 
1775,  he  was  raised  to  a command  on  the  American 
station,  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  Sir  Peter  hoisted 
his  broad  pendant  in  the  Bristol,  a ship  of  50  guns,  then 
newly  launched,  and  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  De- 
cember, with  a squadron  of  ships  of  war  and  a fleet  of 
transports,  conveying  six  regiments  and  seven  companies 
of  the  46th,  to  co-operate  with  the  loyalists  in  North 
Carolina.  The  voyage  lasted  three  months,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  departure  from  Cork,  at  which  place  the  troops 
were  embarked  ; so  that,  after  rough  weather  and  contrary 
winds,  the  armament  did  not  arrive  off  Cape  Fear  till 
the  3d  of  May.  Here  also  a delay  took  place,  which 
prevented  the  squadron  from  arriving  off  Charlestown, 
in  South  Carolina,  which  it  was  destined  to  attack,  till 
the  4th  of  June;  but,  previous  to  its  approach,  the  city 
had  been  put  into  a state  of  defence,  and  strong  works 
thrown  up  on  Sullivan’s  Island : these  were  mounted 
with  thirty  cannons,  and  placed  so  as  to  command  the 
channel  leading  into  the  harbour.  The  defence  was 
directed  by  colonel  Moultrie,  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
in  the  American  service.  The  strength  of  these  works 
rendered  a combined  naval  and  military  attack  neces- 
sary, and  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June  was  the  time 
fixed. 

The  squadron  consisted  of  the  Bristol,  flag-ship,  the 
Experiment,  50,  the  Active,  Solebay,  Actseon,  and  Syren, 
28-gun  frigates,  the  Sphynx,  sloop,  the  Thunder,  bomb, 
the  Carcass,  ditto,  and  the  Friendship,  an  armed  vessel 
of  12  guns.  The  troops  were  commanded  by  general 
Clinton,  who,  previous  to  the  ships  getting  under  weigh, 
landed  on  Long  Island  with  about  500  men  to  co-operate 
in  the  attack,  under  the  expectation  that  it  communi- 
cated with  Sullivan’s  Island  by  a ford  passable  at  low 
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water ; but,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  found  the 
channel  upwai’ds  of  seven  feet  deep,  and  the  opposite 
landing-place  occupied  by  a strong  force  of  the  enemy, 
which  effectually  kept  him  in  check.  At  eleven  o’clock, 
the  ships  were  abreast  of  the  fort,  and  having  let  go  their 
anchors  with  springs  on  their  cables,  opened  with  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  the  fort,  which  was  answered  with 
equal  vigour  by  the  batteries  on  the  island.  It  was  then 
that  the  difficulties  of  the  British  began  to  multiply. 
The  Actseon,  Syren,  and  Sphynx,  got  aground;  the 
troops  under  Clinton  being  unable  to  act,  Sir  Peter,  with 
his  diminished  force,  was  obliged  to  bear  the  whole 
violence  of  the  conflict,  which  he  did  for  ten  hours  with 
the  most  undaunted  resolution. 

In  his  official  account  of  this  service,  Sir  Peter  states 
that  he  drove  large  parties  several  times  out  of  the  fort, 
which  were  replaced  by  others  from  the  main,  and  that 
the  fort  was  totally  silenced  and  evacuated  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  a half ; but  as  the  troops  were  unable  to  cross 
the  ford  to  take  possession,  the  Americans  returned  to 
the  fort  about  six  o’clock  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
renewed  the  firing  from  two  or  three  guns  which  had 
not  been  dismounted.  But  the  commodore,  to  afford 
general  Clinton  an  opportunity  of  performing  his  part 
of  the  service,  continued  in  front  of  the  fort  until  nine 
at  night,  when  the  darkness  left  no  farther  chance  of 
his  being  able  to  do  so.  The  ships  were  then  withdrawn 
to  their  former  moorings,  except  the  Actaeon,  which  had 
grounded,  and  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  destroy. 
The  Bristol  had  forty  men  killed  and  seventy  wounded ; 
the  Experiment  twenty-three  killed  and  fifty-six  wounded  ; 
the  Active  had  lieutenant  Pike  killed  and  four  wounded  ; 
and  the  Solebay  eight  men  wounded.  On  this  occasion 
the  commodore  received  many  severe  contusions,  but 
never  quitted  the  deck;  and  the  following  circumstance 
occurred,  which  is  too  characteristic  of  naval  bravery,  and 
of  the  cool  intrepidity  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir  in 
particular,  to  omit.  When  the  gallant  captain  Morris 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  carried  below  in  a dying 
state,  Sir  Peter,  casting  one  mournful  look  after  his 
gallant  second,  took  a pencil  from  his  pocket  in  the  heat 
of  the  action,  and  placing  his  foot  upon  a carronade 
slide,  wrote  out  on  his  knee,  in  the  prescribed  form,  an 
order  conferring  the  command  of  the  Bristol  on  the  senior 
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lieutenant,  and  presented  it  to  him  with  these  words— 
* You  are  a captain,  fight  your  ship.’ 

This  determined  conflict  has  been  eloquently  and  gra- 
phically described  by  Burke  : — ‘ Whilst  the  continued 
thunder  of  the  ships  seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  firm- 
ness of  the  bravest  enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the 
most  veteran  soldier,  the  return  made  by  the  fort  could 
not  fail  of  calling  for  respect,  as  well  as  highly  incom- 
moding the  brave  seamen  of  Britain.  In  the  midst  of 
that  dreadful  roar  of  artillery,  they  stuck  with  the 
greatest  constancy  and  firmness  to  their  guns ; fired 
deliberately  and  slowly,  and  took  a cool  and  effective 
aim.  The  ships  suffered  accordingly ; they  were  torn 
almost  to  pieces,  and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never 
did  British  valour  shine  more  conspicuous  ; nor  never 
did  our  marine,  in  an  engagement  of  the  same  nature 
with  any  foreign  enemy,  experience  so  rude  an  en- 
counter. The  springs  of  the  Bristol’s  cables  being  cut 
by  the  shot,  she  lay  some  time  exposed  in  such  a man- 
ner to  the  enemy’s  fire  as  to  be  most  dreadfully  raked. 
The  brave  captain  Morris,  after  receiving  a number  of 
wounds  which  would  have  sufficiently  justified  a gallant 
man  in  retiring  from  his  station,  still,  with  a noble 
obstinacy,  disdained  to  quit  his  duty,  until  his  arm  being 
at  length  shot  off,  he  was  conveyed  away  in  a condition 
which  did  not  afford  a possibility  of  recovery.  It  is  said 
that  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Bristol  was  at  one  time 
cleared  of  every  person  but  the  commodore,  who  stood 
alone,  a spectacle  of  intrepidity  and  firmness  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  others  on 
that  deck  were  either  killed  or  carried  down  to  have 
their  wounds  dressed.  Nor  did  captain  Scott,  of  the 
Experiment,  miss  his  share  of  the  danger  or  glory,  who, 
besides  the  loss  of  an  arm,  received  so  many  other 
w'ounds  that  his  life  was  at  first  despaired  of.  The 
Bristol  had  one  hundred  and  eleven,  and  the  Experiment 
seventy-nine  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ships 
were  so  much  damaged  that  the  enemy  was  sanguine 
they  would  never  succeed  in  getting  over  the  bar.  The 
Actaeon  grounded  in  the  mud,  and  was  set  fire  to  by  our 
own  people.  Night  coming  on,  and  the  tide  fast  ebbing 
out,  Sir  Peter  Parker  withdrew  his  shattered  vessels 
from  the  scene  of  action,  in  which,  by  some  unfortunate 
accident,  he  had  received  no  support  from  the  army,  as 
had  been  arranged/ 
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After  this  gallant  and  sanguinary  engagement,  Sir 
Peter  sailed  with  his  squadron  to  New  York,  according 
to  his  instructions,  and  put  himself  under  the  orders  ot 
lord  Howe,  his  commander-in-chief,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  to  create  a diversion  in  favour  of  our  troops  as 
they  advanced  to  attack  the  lines  on  Long  Island.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Asia,  Renown,  and  Preston,  were  de- 
tached from  the  fleet,  and  placed  under  his  orders;  and 
so  well  was  the  expedition  conducted,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely successful.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  was 
sent  with  a small  squadron  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  ably  performed  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  succeeded  in  blockading  the  chief  naval 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  harbour  of  New  Providence. 
To  enhance  the  value  of  these  important  services  also, 
they  were  accomplished  without  the  smallest  loss.  After 
this,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  at  New  York,  in 
which  he  remained  till  1777,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  on  the  Jamaica  station.  Here  he  so  ably  dis- 
charged his  duty,  by  the  skilful  distribution  of  his  cruisers, 
that  many  French,  Spanish,  and  American  prizes  fell 
into  his  hands.  It  was  also  while  he  commanded  on  this 
station,  that  Sir  Peter  Parker  ordered  and  planned  the 
successful  attack  on  the  fortress  of  St.  Fernando  de 
Omoa,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  in  which  his  son, 
captain  Christopher  Parker  (afterwards  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue),  led  the  squadron  in  the  Lowestoff  frigate, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  Spaniards  had 
fortified  this  place  with  immense  labour  and  expense, 
the  walls  being  twenty-eight  feet  high  and  eighteen 
feet  in  thickness,  and  defended  with  forty  pieces  of 
artillery.  As  a regular  siege  would  have  been  de- 
structive to  the  British  in  such  a sickly  climate,  they 
resolved  to  carry  the  fort  by  storm,  which  was  done 
in  gallant  style.  The  attack  was  made  by  land  and 
sea  at  the  same  instant ; the  ramparts  were  scaled ; and 
the  panic-struck  Spaniards  surrendered  at  discretion. 
A valuable  amount  of  treasure  and  quicksilver  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  conquerors.  In  this  desperate 
attack,  an  English  sailor,  who  was  determined  to  * work 
double  tides,’  had  scrambled  over  the  walls  with  a 
cutlass  in  each  hand;  and,  as  he  rushed  forward  in 
quest  of  adventures,  he  stumbled  upon  a Spanish  officer, 
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who  was  just  waking  from  a refreshing  nap.  Jack  was 
about  to  cut  him  down  ; but  on  seeing  that  his  enemy 
had  no  weapon,  he  paused,  and  offered  him  one  of  his 
cutlasses,  with  a polite  invitation  to  take  a turn  with 
him  in  single  combat.  The  Spaniard,  who  had  expected 
nothing  less  than  to  be  hewn  in  pieces  without  ceremony 
by  such  a grim-looking,  doubly-armed  adversary,  was 
overcome  by  the  sailor’s  magnanimity,  and  surrendered 
without  resistance. 

In  February,  1779,  Sir  Peter  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  ; and  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of 
the  white.  He  continued  to  command  on  the  Jamaica 
station  till  1782,  and  exerted  himself  with  such  ability 
and  skill,  that  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  island 
prospered  in  a degree  hitherto  unprecedented.  He  re- 
turned to  England  laden  with  the  gratitude  and  good 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica ; and  after  his 
arrival,  his  valuable  services  were  rewarded  with  the 
dignity  of  a baronet  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  whilst 
commander-in-chief  at  Jamaica  that  he  discerned  the 
merits  of  both  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  and  advanced 
them  as  rapidly  as  opportunities  occurred  from  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  to  that  of  post-captain.  This  patronage  of 
the  commanders-in-chief  on  foreign  stations,  which°was 
in  these  instances  so  beneficially  exercised  for  the  future 
glory  of  the  service  and  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
was  subsequently  withdrawn  (except  in  cases  of  death 
and  vacancies  arising  from  sentences  of  courts  martial), 
to  be  administered  as  admiralty  patronage.  This  alteration 
was  often,  at  an  after  period,  regretted  by  Nelson  and 
Collingwood,  as  it  prevented  them  from  having  the  right 
to  promote  officers  who  had  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. 

In  1787,  Sir  Peter  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue; 
and  in  1793,  on  the  commencement  of  war  with  France, 
he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Royal  William,  84,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Portsmouth.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  made,  admiral  of  the  white;  and  continued  in 
his  command  till  1799,  when,  on  the  death  of  lord  Howe, 
he  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet  and  general  of 
marines.  Whilst  holding  this  command,  his  own  flag 
and  that  of  his  son,  then  rear-admiral  Christopher  Parker, 
were  flying  at  the  same  time  at  Spithead,  which,  it  is 
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believed,  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  on  record.*  In 
this  high  situation  he  continued  to  devote  his  cares  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  navy,  and  was  in  great  esteem 
with  the  most  distinguished  of  our  celebrated  naval 
commanders.  Of  these,  it  is  enough  to  mention,  as  an 
instance,  the  most  illustrious  of  them  all — the  hero  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar.  Sir  Peter  had  recommended  his 
grandson  (afterwards  captain  Sir  Peter  Parker)  to  lord 
Nelson  for  early  promotion,  when  the  latter  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  in  reply : * It  is  the  only  opportunity 
ever  afforded  me  of  shewing  that  my  feelings  of  grati- 
tude  to  you  are  as  warm  and  alive  as  when  you  first 
took  me  by  the  hand.  I owe  all  my  honours  to  you,  and 
I am  proud  to  acknowledge  it  to  all  the  world/ 1 Of  this 
grandson,  the  venerable  admiral  was  justly  proud;  and 
the  feeling  was  evinced  in  the  following  characteristic 
manner.  The  youth,  when  only  sixteen,  and  serving 
as  a midshipman,  had  been  wounded  in  several  places, 
while  his  coat  had  seen  such  rough  service  that  it  was 
torn  with  shot.  This  coat  Sir  Peter  hung  up  in  the 
hall  of  his  seat  at  Bassingbourne  Hall,  Essex,  as  a 
trophy  of  his  grandson's  bravery ; and  used  to  point  it  out 


* The  fourth  admiral  of  this  family,  whose  name  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  introduce  in  the  text  of  this  memoir,  is  the  present 
admiral  Sir  George  Parker,  K.C.B.,  nephew  to  the  late  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  He  was  promoted  for  his  gallant  conduct  when  first  lieutenant 
of  the  Crescent  frigate  at  the  capture  of  La  Reunion,  French  frigate, 
in  1793;  and  as  captain  of  the  Stately,  64,  in  company  with  the 
Nassau,  he  captured  and  destroyed,  after  a severe  action,  a Danish  74, 
on  the  coast  of  Zealand,  in  1808.  The  British  loss  was  five  killed  and 
forty-five  wounded  ; and  the  Danes,  out  of  a complement  of  576  men 
and  boys,  had  fifty-five  killed  and  eighty-eight  wounded.— See  Jaynes  s 
Naval  History , new  edition,  vol.v.  page  31.  - .... 

+ Both  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  on  many  occasions  in  after  life, 
oratefully  acknowledged  in  their  letters  to  Sir  Peter  that  they  owed 
to  him  their  professional  advancement;  and  Collingwood,  in  writing 
to  him  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  November  1,  1805,  thus  beauti- 
fully commences  his  letter:  ‘ You  will  have  seen  from  the  public  ac- 
counts that  we  have  fought  a great  battle  ; and  had  it  not  been  lor 
the  fall  of  our  noble  friend,  who  was,  indeed,  the  glory  of  Englarn. 
and  the  admiration  of  all  who  ever  saw  him  in  battle,  your  pleasure 
would  have  been  perfect,  that  two  of  your  own  pupils,  raised  under 
your  eve,  and  cherished  by  your  kindness,  should  render  such  service 
to  their  country,  as  I hope  this  battle  will  in  effect  be.  I am  not 
eoino-  to  give  \ou  a detail  of  our  proceedings,  but  to  tell  you  l have 
made  advantage  of  our  calamities;  and  having  lost  two  excellent 
men,  I have  endeavoured  to  replace  them  with  those  who  will  in 
due  time,  I hope,  be  as  good.  I have  appointed  captain  Parker  to 
the  Me  pomene  (afterwards  killed  when  in  command  of  the  Menelaus), 
which  I am  sure  my  dear  Nelson  would  have  done  had  he  lived.  His 
own  merit  deserves  it,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  give  you 
such  a token  of  my  affection  for  you.’ 
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to  his  naval  friends  with  expressions  of  honest  triumph. 
This  brave  and  enterprising  officer  was  killed  in  August, 
1814,  whilst  leading  a party  belonging  to  his  ship,  the 
Menelaus,  in  a most  gallant  attack  on  an  American  camp 
at  Bellair,  near  Baltimore,  on  the  Chesapeake. 

About  1760,  Sir  Peter  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Walter  Nugent,  Esq.,  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of  West- 
meath, by  whom  he  had  issue  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. His  eldest  son,  vice  admiral  Christopher  Parker, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  this  memoir,  married 
a daughter  of  admiral  the  Honourable  John  Byron  ; and 
the  other  died  in  childhood.  The  daughters  married 
John  and  George  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Esqrs. ; the  former  the 
brother,  and  the  latter  the  cousin,  of  the  present  lord 
Seaford,and  the  well-known  editor  of  ‘ Specimens  of  the 
Early  English  Poets  and  Romances/  &c. 

In  the  year  1787,  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  elected  for 
the  borough  of  Maldon,  and  retained  his  seat  to  the  close 
of  that  parliament.  It  was  here,  as  a senator,  that  he 
shewed  his  love  of  the  naval  service  and  his  honour- 
able feelings,  upon  the  motion  of  lord  Rawdon  respect- 
ing the  unjust  promotion  of  admirals.  It  had  been  the 
custom  to  superannuate  the  captains  of  long  standing, 
however  meritorious,  who  were  thought  to  have  grown 
too  old  for  the  service ; and  these  superseded  veterans 
went  under  the  equivocal  title  of  yellow  admirals,  while 
the  younger  favourites  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
were  raised  over  their  heads.  Sir  Peter,  indignant  at 
this  unjust  system,  reprobated  it  in  parliament  in  an 
eloquent  speech.  He  described  the  dangers  and  fatigues 
of  a seaman’s  life,  and  then  declared,  that  if  neither 
honours  nor  emoluments  were  given  to  officers  who  had 
g'allantly  distinguished  themselves,  he  feared  the  thanks 
of  the  house  would  be  considered  only  as  an  empty  com- 
pliment. Sir  Peter  continued  to  hold  the  highest  dignity 
of  his  profession  from  1799  till  December,  1811,  when  he 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  was  succeeded 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet  by  our  late  lamented  naval  sove- 
reign, William  IV.,  then  duke  of  Clarence.  His  title  is 
borne  by  his  grandson,  captain  Sir  Charles  Christopher 
Parker,  R.N.,  as  fifth  baronet;  and  his  portrait  appro- 
priately hangs  near  those  of  his  illustrious  proteges, 
Nelson  and  Collingwood,  in  the  painted  hall  at  Green- 
wich. 
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ADAM  DUNCAN, 

BARON  DUNCAN,  OF  LUNDIE,  AND  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN, 
OF  CAMPERDOWN. 

1731  — 1804. 

This  able  and  distinguished  admiral,  who,  during  the 
course  of  a long  and  active  life,  so  nobly  supported  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag,  and  maintained  his  country’s 
supremacy  on  the  seas,  was  the  descendant  of  a family  of 
respectability  which  had  for  many  years  been  settled 
at  Lundie,  Perthshire.  He  was  born  July  1,  1731,  at 
Dundee,  of  which  town  his  father  was  provost  in  1745, 
and  there  he  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  In 
his  infancy  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  that  mildness 
and  suavity  of  manners  which  marked  his  demeanour  in 
all  the  situations  of  life.  The  debut  of  this  great  man  as 
a naval  officer  was  made  in  1746,  or  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  placed  under  the  command  of  captain  Robert 
Haldane,  who  commanded  the  Shoreham  frigate,  and 
with  whom  he  continued  two  or  three  years.  After  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  he  entered  in  1749  as  a midship- 
man on  board  the  Centurion,  of  50  guns,  which  was  then 
fitting  out  to  receive  the  broad  pendant  of  commodore 
Keppel,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  in 
the  Mediterranean,  for  the  customary  period  of  three 
years.  Duncan  continued  under  the  command  of  that 
able  officer  during  the  whole  time,  and  by  his  diligent 
attention  to  his  duties,  so  attracted  the  regard  of  his  com- 
mander, that  a strict  and  cordial  friendship  took  place 
between  them,  which  continued  without  any  abatement 
as  long  as  admiral  Keppel  lived. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1755,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  when  it  was  determined  to  send  out 
general  Braddock  with  a strong  military  force  to  North 
America,  where  the  French  had  committed  a variety  of 
encroachments.  Commodore  Keppel,  who  was  chosen  to 
command  the  ships  of  war  intended  to  convoy  the  trans- 
ports, was  not  forgetful  of  the  merit  of  his  protege,  and 
accordingly  seized  that  opportunity  of  recommending  him 
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so  strongly  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  that  he  was  the 
first  selected  for  promotion.  He  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed to  the  Norwich,  a fourth-rate,  commanded  by 
captain  Barrington,  and  intended  as  one  of  the  squadron 
which  was  to  accompany  Keppel  to  America.  After  the 
arrival  of  the  armament  in  Virginia,  two  of  the  lieute- 
nants on  board  the  commodore’s  ship  being  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  captains,  Duncan  was  removed  to  the  Centu- 
rion, that  he  might  be  in  a surer  channel  of  promotion. 
Duncan  continued  in  the  Centurion  till  that  ship  returned 
to  England,  and  when  commodore  Keppel  removed  into 
the  Torbay,  he  accompanied  him  as  second  lieutenant. 
After  remaining  near  three  years  on  the  home  station 
uninterestingly  employed,  owing  to  the  extreme  caution 
of  the  enemy,  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition  against  the 
French  settlement  of  Goree,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
was  slightly  wounded  at  the  attack  of  the  fort ; and  soon  af- 
terwards rose  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the  Torbay,  in  which 
capacity  he  returned  to  England. 

On  the  21st  of  September,  1759,  he  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  commander;  and  on  the  25th  of  February,  1761, 
was  advanced  to  be  post  captain,  and  appointed  to  the  Vali- 
ant, 74,  when  he  again  became  connected,  in  respect  to 
service,  with  commodore  Keppel.  An  expedition  having 
been  determined  on  against  Belleisle,  Keppel  was  selected 
to  conduct  the  naval  part  of  the  enterprise,  and  hoisted 
his  broad  pendant  on  that  occasion  on  board  the  Valiant. 
The  reduction  of  the  citadel  of  Palais,  and  the  general 
success  which  attended  the  whole  of  this  spirited  under- 
taking, served  as  an  encouragement  to  a more  formidable 
armament,  which  was  soon  afterwards  sent  against  the 
Havannali. 

Thither  also  Duncan  went  as  the  commodore’s  captain. 
Keppel  commanded  the  division  of  the  fleet  which  was 
ordered  to  cover  the  landing  of  the  troops  ; and  as  the 
post  of  honour  belongs  on  such  occasions,  as  of  right,  to 
the  captain  of  the  admiral  or  commodore,  captain  Duncan 
was  accordingly  invested  with  the  command  of  the  boats. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  in  important  commands, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege.  When 
the  town  surrendered,  he  was  dispatched  with  a proper 
force  to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  ships  which  had 
submitted  to  the  victors.* 

For  an  account  of  this  service,  see  the  life  of  Keppel. 
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After  the  surrender  of  the  Havannah,  he  continued 
with  Keppel,  who  was  appointed  to  command  on  the  Ja- 
maica station,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  He  then 
returned  to  England  and  remained  unemployed  till  the 
recommencement  of  hostilities  with  France  in  1778,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Suffolk,  74,  and  shortly  after- 
wards removed  into  the  Monarch,  of  the  same  rate.  About 
this  time  he  sat  as  a member  of  the  different  courts-mar- 
tial held  on  his  friend  admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  ; but,  being  free  from  the  influence  of  political 
prejudices,  he  avoided  offending  either  party. 

During  the  summer  of  1779,  the  Monarch  was  em- 
ployed in  the  main  or  Channel  fleet,  then  commanded  by 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  In  this  service  no  encounter 
or  other  important  occurrence  took  place,  on  account  of 
the  great  superiority  of  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  placed  the  British  admiral  under  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  an  action,  and  continuing  merely 
on  the  defensive.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Monarch 
was  put  under  the  orders  of  Sir  George  Rodney,  who 
sailed  with  a powerful  armament  to  the  relief  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

In  the  encounter  with  don  Juan  de  Langara,  off  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  on  the  16th  of  January  1780,  captain  Dun- 
can greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  Monarch  had 
not  the  advantage  of  being  sheathed  with  copper  ; but, 
notwithstanding  this  inconvenience,  with  the  additional 
circumstance  of  being  foul,  and  when  in  her  best  trim 
by  no  means  a swift  sailer,  captain  Duncan  had  the 
honour  and  good  fortune  to  get  into  action  before  any 
other  ship  in  the  fleet.  It  is  reported,  that  when  he 
was  pressing  after  the  enemy  with  all  the  sail  he  could 
carry,  and  passing  ahead  of  the  copper-bottomed  ships, 
he  was  warned  of  the  danger  he  would  incur,  by  dashing 
so  hastily  amidst  three  of  the  enemy’s  ships  which  were 
just  ahead,  without  support ; to  which  he  replied,  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  * I wish  to  be  among  them.’  The 
strength  of  the  wind,  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  Monarch  passed  through  it,  put 
an  end  to  any  farther  conversation,  and  Duncan  speedily 
had  his  wishes  gratified,  by  finding  himself  within  en- 
gaging distance  of  his  antagonists.  One  Spanish  ship  of 
the  same  force,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the 
Monarch,  was  alongside  of  him,  while  two  others,  of  the 
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same  rate,  lay  within  musket  shot,  to  leeward  of  him. 
An  action  commenced  immediately,  and  after  it  had  been 
supported  for  some  time,  with  great  spirit  on  both  sides, 
it  was  observed  that  the  fire  from  the  leeward  ships, 
which  while  it  continued  did  very  material  injury  to  the 
Monarch's  fore-rigging,  had  totally  ceased.  A pause  for 
a few  moments  enabled  captain  Duncan  to  perceive  that 
they  had  made  off  with  all  the  sail  they  could  carry, 
leaving  their  companion  to  windward  to  make  the  best 
defence  in  her  power.  Duncan  now  directed  his  whole 
fire  against  the  ship  which  continued  near  him,  and  after 
a short  but  animated  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards, the  St.  Augustin,  of  70  guns,  struck  to  the  Mo- 
narch. 

The  rigging  of  his  ship  had  by  this  time  received  so 
much  damage,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hoist  out 
a boat  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  his  prize, 
it  then  blowing  hard  on  a lee-shore.  He  was  therefore 
compelled  to  resign  that  honour  to  a fresh  ship  which 
was  then  coming  up  astern.  The  fate  of  the  St.  Augustin 
was  singular,  and  must  have  been  extremely  mortifying 
to  her  gallant  conqueror.  After  she  was  taken,  she  was 
found  to  be  so  much  disabled,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
her  in  tow  ; but  on  collecting  the  prizes,  preparatory  to  the 
entrance  of  the  fleet  into  Gibraltar  bay,  it  was  found  that 
the  only  trophy  of  the  victory  which  captain  Duncan 
could  claim,  though  he  afterwards  engaged  several  of  the 
enemy’s  ships,  was  through  necessity  abandoned,  after 
taking  out  the  few  British  officers  and  seamen  who  had 
been  put  on  board.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  original 
crew  repossessed  themselves  of  their  ship,  and  carried 
her  into  Cadiz. 

Captain  Duncan  returned  with  the  squadron  under 
admiral  Digby  to  England;  soon  after  his  arrival  he 
quitted  the  Monarch,  and  did  not  receive  any  other  com- 
mission until  early  in  1782,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Blenheim,  of  90  guns,  recently  come  out  of  dock,  after 
having  undergone  a thorough  repair.  In  this  ship  he 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  being  con- 
stantly attached  to  the  main  or  Channel  fleet,  at  that 
time  commanded  by  lord  Howe.  He  proceeded  with  his 
lordship  in  the  month  of  September  to  Gibraltar,  and  was 
very  distinguishedly  engaged  in  the  encounter  whicn 
took  place  in  October,  off  the  mouth  of  the  straits,  with 
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the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, being  stationed 
to  lead  the  larboard  division  of  the  centre,  or  Commander- 
in-chief's  squadron. 

On  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  1783,  he  removed 
into  the  Edgar,  74,  one  of  the  guard-ships  stationed  at 
Portsmouth,  and  continued  in  command  during  the  usual 
period  of  three  years.  This  was  the  last  commission 
which  he  held  as  a private  captain,  and  though  it  was 
an  appointment  which  afforded  him  few  opportunities  of 
being  serviceable  to  the  public,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  a number  of  young  gentlemen  as  midship- 
men, who  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  either  in 
the  navy,  or  in  the  East  India  Company’s  service. 

On  the  14th  of  September  1787,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue ; and  on  the  22nd  of  September 
1790,  to  the  same  rank  in  the  white  squadron.  He  was 
raised  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  on  the  1st  of  February 
1793  ; on  the  12th  of  April  1794,  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the 
white  ; on  the  1st  of  June  1795,  to  be  admiral  of  the  blue  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  be  admiral  of  the  white  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1799.  During  all  these  periods,  except  the 
two  last,  remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  the  high  merit 
which  admiral  Duncan  possessed  continued  unknown, 
or,  to  give  the  treatment  he  received  a more  appropriate 
term,  unregarded.  He  frequently  solicited  a command, 
but  his  request  was  not  complied  with,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  is  said  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  retire 
altogether  from  the  service,  and  to  accept  a civil  appoint- 
ment connected  with  the  navy. 

At  length,  however,  his  merit  burst  through  the  cloud 
which  had  obscured  it  from  public  view.  In  April,  1795, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Seas, 
the  limits  of  his  power  extending  from  the  North  Fore- 
land to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients,  or  as  far  be- 
yond as  the  operations  of  the  enemy  he  was  sent  to 
encounter  should  render  necessary.  He  accordingly 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Venerable,  of  74  guns,  and 
sailed  on  a cruise  in  the  North  Seas,  with  two  ships  of 
the  line,  three  fifties  and  a frigate,  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  very  important  trust  which  was  confided  to  him. 
A Russian  squadron  of  four  ships  of  74,  eight  of  66,  and 
seven  frigates  of  44  guns,  joined  and  obeyed  his  orders ; 
but  these  were  so  defective  and  incomplete  in  every 
respect,  as  to  render  them  unavailable  for  any  service  in 
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action.  The  demands  of  these  ships  were  reported  by 
him  to  be  innumerable,  and  their  want3  insatiable  ; 
and  when  supplied,  the  sea  stores  were  too  often  made 
an  improper  use  of,  by  the  unskilfulness  or  corruption  of 
those  intrusted  with  their  expenditure.  The  Suffieiante 
and  the  Victoreux,  two  beautiful  French  brigs  of  war, 
of  16  guns  each,  and  135  men,  were  captured  in  June, 
off  the  Texel : they  were  bound  on  a cruise  against  our 
Greenland  fishery,  and  were  both  taken  into  the  service. 
In  August,  1795,  a squadron  under  the  command  of  cap- 
tain Alms  was  detached  from  admiral  Duncan’s  fleet,  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  they  fell  in  with 
two  Dutch  frigates  and  a cutter,  and  captured  the  Alli- 
ance frigate  of  36  guns  and  240  men,  after  a close  ac- 
tion, which  continued  for  an  hour — the  other  two  ships 
escaped. 

Nothing  farther  of  importance  occurred  within  the 
limits  of  admiral  Duncan’s  command,  until  the  summer 
of  1797,  when  the  mutiny,  which  unhappily  at  that 
period  raged  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  with  disgraceful 
violence  at  the  Nore,  made  its  appearance  in  the  North 
Sea  squadron.  On  this  distressing  occasion,  admiral 
Duncan  behaved  with  remarkable  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion ; he  visited  every  ship  in  his  fleet,  and  his  presence 
for  a short  time  allayed  the  rising  discontents.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  seamen,  however,  was  only  checked, 
not  cured.  The  fleet  was  then  lying  in  Yarmouth  roads. 
On  the  evening  before  the  admiral  put  to  sea,  he  made 
the  signal  for  the  Trent  frigate  to  get  under  weigh,  but 
the  crew  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  their  oflicers,  be- 
cause the  new  regulations  with  respect  to  the  weight 
and  measure  of  provisions  in  the  navy,  had  not  been 
carried  into  execution.  This  unfortunately  reasonable 
cause  of  complaint  was  sought  to  be  excused  on  the 
ground  that  the  alterations  had  taken  place  so  lately 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  so  soon  generally 
adopted  ; but  this  reasoning  had  no  effect  on  the  crew 
of  the  Trent,  and  they  continued  mutinous,  and  refused 
to  sail. 

Admiral  Duncan,  on  this  alarming  occasion,  ordered  all 
hands  to  be  mustered  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Vene- 
rable ; he  acquainted  them  with  the  disobedience  of  the 
Trent’s  company,  and  informed  them  of  his  intention  to 
go  alongside  the  frigate  the  ensuing  morning,  and  compel 
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her  rebellious  crew  to  return  to  their  duty.  * Who  is 
there,'  said  he,  ‘ that  on  this  occasion  will  desert  me  V 
The  question  was  immediately  answered  in  the  negative, 
his  people  unanimously  declaring  their  abhorrence  of 
such  conduct,  and  assuring  him  of  support  in  the  pu- 
nishment of  it.  The  next  morning  the  frigate  proceeded 
on  the  service  on  which  she  was  ordered. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  May,  the  disaffection  again 
broke  out.  The  fleet  was  then  lying  in  Yarmouth  roads, 
and  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  when  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  crew  of  the  Venerable,  74,  the  flag 
ship,  mounted  the  rigging  and  gave  three  cheers  ; the 
marines  were  instantly  called  to  arms,  and  six  of  the 
ringleaders  were  seized,  and  brought  before  the  admiral. 
He  then  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms  : 

* My  lads,  I am  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  apprehen- 
sive of  any  violent  measures  you  may  have  in  contem- 
plation ; and  though,  I assure  you,  I would  much  rather 
acquire  your  love  than  incur  your  fear,  I will,  with 
my  own  hand,  put  to  death  the  first  person  who  shall 
presume  to  display  the  slightest  symptom  of  rebelli- 
ous conduct.’  Turning  round  immediately  to  one  of  the 
mutineers,  ‘ Do  you,  sir,’  said  he,  * want  to  take  the 
command  of  this  ship  out  of  my  hands  V 1 Yes,  sir,’ 
replied  the  fellow,  with  the  utmost  assurance.  The 
admiral  immediately  raised  his  arm,  with  an  intent  to 
plunge  his  sword  into  the  mutineer’s  breast ; but  he  was 
prevented  by  the  chaplain  and  secretary,  who  seized  his 
arm,  from  executing  this  summary  act  of  justice,  an  act 
rendered  at  least  justifiable,  if  not  necessary,  by  the 
particular  situation  in  which  not  only  himself,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  those  whom  he  commanded,  were  at 
that  time  placed. 

The  blow  being  prevented,  the  admiral  did  not  attempt 
to  make  a second,  but  called  to  the  ship's  company,  with 
some  agitation,  ‘ Let  those  who  will  stand  by  me  and 
my  officers,  pass  over  immediately  to  the  starboard  side 
of  the  ship,  that  we  may  see  who  are  our  friends,  and 
who  are  our  opponents.'  In  an  instant  the  whole  crew, 
except  the  six  promoters  of  the  disturbance,  ran  over 
with  one  accord.  The  culprits  were  immediately  seized, 
put  in  irons,  and  confined  in  the  gun-room  ; from  whence 
they  were  afterwards  liberated,  one  by  one,  after  having 
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shewn  signs  of  real  penitence,  and  promised  never  to 
repeat  the  offence  ; and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  crew 
of  the  Venerable  by  their  subsequent  conduct  perfectly 
redeemed  their  character. 

On  the  following  day,  May  23th,  the  fleet  sailed  for 
the  Texel,  but  was  becalmed  outside  of  the  sands  off  Yar- 
mouth, where  the  ships  anchored,  except  the  Standard  and 
Bellequex,  of  64  guns  each,  which  returned  into  Yar- 
mouth to  ‘redress  their  grievances.’  Next  morning  the 
signal  was  again  made  to  weigh,  which  was  reluctantly 
complied  with,  and  such  ships  as  did  weigh  returned 
into  Yarmouth  roads,  except  the  Adamant,  which  pro- 
ceeded with  the  admiral  in  the  Vanguard  to  the  Texel. 

At  this  critical  period,  stratagem  supplied  the  place  of 
numbers,  for  the  admiral  making  a variety  of  signals, 
as  if  to  ships  in  the  offing,  deceived  admiral  de  Winter 
into  the  belief,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  that  he  was 
blockaded  up  by  a squadron  superior  in  force  to  his  own. 
The  fleet  of  the  enemy  had  long  been  in  a state  of 
equipment  for  actual  service  : it  consisted  of  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  five  sloops  of  war:  the  wind 
was  favourable  for  their  putting  to  sea;  and  nothing  but 
the  ingenious  artifice  already  related  in  all  probability 
prevented  it.  At  length  the  admiral,  in  the  hope  of 
materially  annoying  them  if  they  attempted  to  come 
out,  the  Channel  being  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  more 
than  one  ship  passing  at  a time,  anchored  along  with 
the  Adamant,  at  the  outer  buoy  of  the  Texel,  with 
springs  on  their  cables. 

The  crews  were  at  their  quarters  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  almost  in  momentary  expectation  that  the 
enemy  would  come  out.  Their  admiral  even  made  the 
preparative  signal  for  sailing ; but  the  wind  having 
changed  to  the  westward  prevented  it.  During  the  eight 
following  days,  the  British  admiral  and  his  consort  waited 
anxiously  in  expectation  of  a reinforcement,  when  to 
their  great  joy  they  were  joined  by  the  Russel  and  Sans 
Pareil.  Other  ships  coming  in  afterwards,  the  inequality 
of  numbers  was  so  far  decreased,  as  to  remove  all  anxi- 
ety for  the  event  of  the  expected  contest.  The  Venerable 
kept  at  sea  for  eighteen  weeks  and  three  days,  without 
intermission,  in  which  time  many  of  the  ships  which  had 
joined  after  the  mutiny,  had  been  compelled  to  return  to 
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mouth  to  revictual  and  procure  a supply  of  stores. 
Venerable  being  in  want  of  nearly  every  neceEj®  y 

quTsite  to  a Ship  employed  on  ^“ILn  TfX  move 
Winter  who  had  now  accurate  information  of  the  move 

ments  of  the  British  squadron,  wearied  with  long  con- 

“nementn  pon,  and  urged  by  the 

which  had  now  the  entire  command  of  the ’ 
ventured  toput  to  sea.  Though  a man  of  the  highest  cou 
rae-e  he  was'too  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  the  B> ltlsh  ‘° 
expect  success,  unless  his  force  should  considerably  out- 
number them.  By  putting  to  sea  he  hoped  to ^ sa‘,s^ the 
French  Directory  and  to  quiet  the  mind* ^of  h.s  county, 

men,  without  risking  a defeat.  He  calculated  that  fte  same 

wind  which  carried  his  enemy  from  the  Bntish  shore, 
would  render  his  return  to  port  so  easy,  that  he  could 

“The  activtrof  admiral  Duncan,  however,  disappointed 
him  Having  dispatched  orders  to  Yarmouth  to  have  the 
different  articles  he  stood  in  need  of  in  readiness,  so  that 
no  time  mi»ht  be  lost  ; the  fleet  had  no  sooner  got  to  an- 
chor th^n  the  vessels  employed  to  victual  them  were 
alongside,  and  in  eight  days  the  whole  squadron  was 
ready  for  sea.  He  obtained  information  on  the  10th  that 
the  Dutch  fleet  had  sailed  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  lltb  he  arrived  upon  his  old  cruising  groun  , 

£w  the  Russel  to  leeward  with  the  signal  flvmg  for  an 
enemy’s  fleet.  He  immediately  bore  up,  and  at  eleven 
o’clock  got  sight  of  the  object  of  his  anxious  wishes  which 
for  two  years  he  had  watched  and  never  expected  to  see 
outside  of  the  Neiu  Deep.  Here  was  no  delay,  no  un- 
necessary manoeuvring  in  forming  lines  or  making  dis- 
positions. The  British  admiral,  to  use  a sea  pbrase, 
‘dashed  at  them,’  and  at  half-past  twelve  at  noon  cut 
through  their  line,  and  got  between  them  and  their  own 
coast.  No  means  of  retreat  were  allowed ; a general  ac 
tion  ensued,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
was  bravely  maintained.  A wish  was  early  shewn  to 
withdraw  from  their  resolute  opponents,  and  they  kept 
constantly  edging  away  for  their  own  shores,  until  their 
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Li^r6fSS  WaS  aires*e(^  *n  nine  fathoms  water  off  thp 


i.4AtoathensqAufdronW  ‘h''ee  ^wleri’ard^tand- 

.•attain  Tm?il  . a"  e"emy’  These  shiP*  proved  to  be 
*?  Hopes  squadron,  consisting-  of  the  Russel 

Ada““?’  “4  Beau,ieu  «*»te,  Who  had  kept  e^hTof 
the  Dntoh  fleet,  and  watohed  theirmotions.  HU  majesty's 

wards1"0  At 'half 186  T'-  °,f  *hat  s9uadron,  joined  us  after- 
waids.  At  half-past  eight  o’clock  A.  M.  saw  the  Dutch 

and  told  ToawaU“attme  '&%?*'■'*  the  fleet> 

.,«„i  t s.’rrjro?? 

of  b7,,‘ue  t^  TTy’S  fleet’  Saw  them  Arming  their  line 
teen  sail  of  the  ,a'  b°“d  tack’ their  force  consisting  of  six- 
Ines  w th  fi.  h.n?’thruee  ?tout  frigates,  and  two  smaller 
bhfe  at  .h  br,Ss-  having  four  flags  flying.  Viz.  one 

blue  at  the  ma.n,  one  white  at  the  mizen,  one  blue  at  the 

Srfr3  t°ne  l'r-at  the  fore-top-galiant-mast  head! 
of  hlttle  ah-  and,  b7ga  drawn  "P t0  leeward  of  their  line 
rendered  Ihem  a"d  plaf,ed  opposite  t0  th«  intervals,  which 
when  d h \a  great  annoyance  to  our  ships,  especially 
when  passmg  through  their  line,  and  during  the  Latest 

flm  van  t°  af0n-  At  eIeTen  A-  M-  “ade  eignat  for 

, and  ° Shr“  S?‘1,  to  let  the  aternmost  ships  come 
up,  and  connect  our  line  as  well  as  time  would  permit 

teck'  wiThth.  “me  in  * Hne  °f  battle  on  the  larboard 
tack,  with  their  main-top-sail  yards  square,  but  keeping 

them  shivering  and  sometimes  full,  by  which  thei/linf 
as  gradually  advancing  towards  their  own  shore,  which 
at  this  period,  was  not  seven  miles  distant.  The  land  in 
tght  was  situated  between  the  villages  of  Egmont  and 
amperdown.  By  the  inequality  of  sailing  of  several  of 
our  slnps,  the  squadron  was  unavoidably  going  down  to- 
wards the  enemy  in  no  regular  order  of  battle.  Brouo-ht- 
the™  t,me  °n  tbe  starboard  tack,  in  order  to  form 

“ V / e“e”?y  being  stiU  advancing  towards  their 
own  shore,  it  was  determined  by  the  admiral  to  get  be- 
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tween  them  and  their  own  land,  at  all  events,  to  prevent 
their  escape.  The  signal  for  bearing  up  was  therefore 
made  before  our  ships  could  possibly  get  into  any  regular 
order  of  battle.  Had  our  line  been  lost  in  making  a re- 
gular distribution  of  our  ships,  the  Dutch  fleet  must  have 
got  so  near  their  coast,  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  follow  them  with  any  view  of  advantage.  At 
fifty-three  minutes  past  eleven,  made  the  signal  to  pass 
through  the  enemy’s  line,  and  engage  them  to  leeward. 
Soon  after  the  signal  was  made  for  close  action,  and  re- 
peated by  the  Monarch  and  Powerful  ; it  was  kept  fly- 
in°-  on  board  the  Venerable  for  near  an  hour  and  a half, 
when  it  was  shot  away.  About  thirty  minutes  past 
twelve,  the  action  commenced  by  vice-admiral  Onslow, 
in  the  Monarch,  who  broke  through  the  enemy  s line, 
passed  under  the  Dutch  vice-admiral’s  stern,  and  engaged 
him  to  leeward.  The  Venerable  intended  to  engage  the 
Dutch  commander- in-chief,  was  prevented  by  the  States 
General,  of  76  guns,  bearing  a blue  flag  at  the  mizen, 
shooting  close  up  him  ; we  therefore  put  our  helm  to  port, 
run  under  his  stern,  engaged  him  close,  and  soon  forced 
him  to  run  out  of  the  line.  The  Venerable  then  fell  along- 
side of  the  Dutch  admiral  de  Winter,  in  the  Vryheid, 
who  was  for  some  time  well  supported,  and  kept  up  a 
very  heavy  fire  upon  us.  At  one  o’clock,  the  action  was 
pretty  general,  except  by  two  or  three  of  the  van  ships 
of  the  enemy’s  line,  which  got  off  without  the  smallest 
apparent  injury.  About  half  an  hour  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Venerable,  who 
began  only  five  minutes  later  than  our  own  vice-admiral, 
the  Hercules,  a Dutch  ship  of  64  guns,  caught  fire  ahead 
of  us ; she  wore,  and  drove  very  near  our  ship  to  leeward, 
while  we  were  engaged,  and  very  roughly  handled,  by 
four  ships  of  the  enemy.  A little  before  three  o’clock, 
while  passing  to  leeward  of  the  Dutch  admiral  and  com- 
mander-in-chief on  the  opposite  tack,  our  starboard  broad- 
side was  fired,  which  took  place  principally  among  the 
ringing,  as  all  her  masts  came  immediately  by  the  board , 
soon  after  he  struck  his  colours,  all  farther  opposition  be- 
ing vain  and  fruitless.  Admiral  Duncan  dispatched  the 
Rose  cutter  with  a note  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty , 
containing  an  account  of  his  having  gained  a victory  over 
the  Dutch  fleet.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  action, 
the  weather  was  variable,  with  showers  of  rain,  till  half- 
U 2 
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past  two  o’clock,  when  it  fell  almost  calm.  On  its  clear 
ing-  up,  we  perceived  nine  ships  of  the  enemy’s  line  and 
two  stout  frigates  had  struck.  At  four  o’clock  P.  M.  ad- 
miral de  Winter  was  brought  on  board  the  Venerable  by 
Charles  Richardson,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Circe,  in  the 
boat  of  that  frigate,  whose  signal  had  been  made  for  that 
purpose.  The  Venerable  wore  with  the  fleet  turning  our 
heads  off  shore,  which  was  not  then  distant  above  four  or 
five  miles.  Began  repairing  the  rigging,  which,  with  the 
sails,  masts,  and  yards,  had  suffered  much  in  the  action. 
The  people  likewise  constantly  at  the  pumps,  having  re- 
ceived a number  of  shot  below  our  water  line.  Made  the 
frigates  and  undisabled  ships  signals  to  take  possession  of 
the  prizes.  During  the  battle,  the  Venerable  was  gallantly 
supported  by  the  Ardent  and  Triumph,  admiral  Duncan’s 
seconds,  and  afterwards  by  his  majesty’s  ship  Powerful, 
who,  having  taken  her  opponent,  ran  up,  and  rendered* 
effectual  assistance  to  us,  while  surrounded  by  enemies.’ 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  fleet  in  this  action 
amounted  to  191  killed,  and  560  wounded.  The  only  offi- 
cer of  rank  killed  was  captain  Burgess  of  the  Ardent, 
who  led  his  ship  into  action  in  the  most  gallant  manner,* 
and  fell  nobly  supporting  his  brave  admiral,  one  of  whose* 
seconds  he  was.  The  carnage  on  board  the  Dutch  ships 
must  have  been  dreadful,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  de- 
struction on  board  those  which  were  captured  ; the  two 
bearing  admirals'  flags  having  not  less  than  250  each 
killed  and  wounded.  The  brave  de  Winter  is  said  to 
have  lamented  with  bitterness  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
carnage  which  literally  floated  the  deck  of  the  Vryheid 
in  blood,  he  alone  should  have  been  spared. 

The  gallant  Duncan  arrived  at  the  Nore  on  the  16th 
of  October;  and  on  the  17th  he  was  created  a baron  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  titles  of  baron  Duncan  and  Lundie, 
and  viscount  Duncan  of  Camperdown.  He  also  received 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  city  of 
London  voted  him  the  freedom,  with  a sword  of  the 
value  of  two  hundred  guineas.  On  the  30th  of  October, 
his  majesty  George  III.  embarked  at  Greenwich,  on 
board  of  one  of  the  royal  yachts,  in  order  to  visit  vis- 
count Duncan  on  board  of  his  own  ship  in  Sheerness 
harbour,  and  thank  him  in  person,  as  he  had  done  to 
earl  Howe  on  a former  occasion,  but  a constant  succes- 
sion of  bad  weather  prevented  the  royal  squadron  from 
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royal  family,  attended  by  both  houses  o*ParJ^“J 

occasions  were  borne  by  the  sen  ng>  visc0unt 

who  happened  to  ® putcij  flag  which  he  had 

Duncan  carried  in  p October.  Thus  terminated 

had  ever 

SeTh'e  Venerable  had  received  so  much  damage  in  the 
action,  that  ft  was  with  difficulty  she  was  brought  into 
and  being  found  unfit  for  farther  service  until 

she  had  undergone  a th«h  2’*^ 

mantled  for  that  purpose.  Lot d Duncan,  wno 

to  command  the  North  Sea  squadron,  shifted  In  ^»S 
into  the  Kent,  a new  ship  of  74  guns,  then  just  launched. 
Up  retained  his  command  in  the  North  , 
spring  of  the  year  1800,  when  there  being  no  probability 
of  the8  enemy  venturing  out  again,  his  lordship  retired 

t°LtVSrm^iePd:iInatmrf:'one  of  the  daughters  of 
Robert  Dundas,  Esq.  lord  president  of  the  court  of  ses- 
sion in  Scotland,  and  niece  to  viscount  MelviUe,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  He  continued  to  lead  a 
retired  life  in  Scotland,  enjoying  domestic  felicity  i .n  tie 
bosom  of  his  family,  until  the  summer  of  the  year  1804, 
when  he  came  to  London  with  the  noble 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  , 
then  again  engaged  with  those  enemies  whom  he  had 
humbled.  Buf  his  health  was  sensibly  impaired,  and  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  seized  him  while  he  was  at- 
tending atPthPe  admiralty,  obliged  him  to  hasten  down  to 
his  family  and  friends  in  Scotland.  On  his  journey 
homeward,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  had  a second 
attack  of  the  fit  which  had  before  seized  ^im,  and  4ied 
at  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire,  after  a very  short  lllness^ 
He  met  the  stroke  of  death  as  became  a hero  and  a 
Christian ; he  had  enjoyed  a large  share  of  the  gories 
and  comforts  of  this  world,  but  had  likewise  felt 
afflictions,  in  the  loss  of  some  of  his  children,  and 
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j . „ 11  wuoraJ  with  so  much  mppknecc 

isia 

as  remarkably  expressive  of  the  benevolent  and  in 
genuous  excellences  of  his  mind.  d 
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baron  of  catherington,  and  a baronet. 


1721—1816. 

h“add“”on  toanf?talned  Sr“‘  DaTaI  dis'in«ion;  and, 
addition  to  other  honours  and  considerable  wealth 

airude.  H PrntS  °l  peerase  war  ’ 

hamuel  Hood  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 

Hood,  vicar  of  Butley,  Somersetshire,  and  afterwards  of 

HoskinsmEseo  ofT^"’  by  Mary-  dau«h‘er  «f  Richard 
cember  12 IVL  ea^,aS‘er’ D0rSefc  He  wa3  »<*- 
years  as  well  > *nd  WaS  mteilded  frora  his  earliest 
>ears,  as  well  as  his  younger  brother,  Alexander  (after- 

wards  viscount  Bridpovt),  for  the  sea  service.  ( 

hnarT.1,  the  navaI  service  as  a midshipman  on 

teen  and  "n“m«  °‘  M S'"1S’  in  1740’  at  the  aSe  of  six‘ 
the  Win  h Was  aPi’ointcd  lieutenant  on  board 

mander  a„edSea’  20  ^ In  1754>  he  became  a com 
Hi  Julv  T^r\apP°mted  t0  the  Ja“aica  sloop  of  war. 

Holmes  but  ’he  hTTed  Cap,ain  ,0  commodore 
Holmes,  but  he  had  no  opportunity  of  distine-uish- 

the  Amdone  “of^1759*  HGi  Sail6d  fr°m  Portsnio^h  in 
the  Antelope,  of  50  guns,  a clean  ship,  with  a crew  fresh 
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from  port,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  he  descried  the 
Bellona,  a vessel  of  equal  force,  bound  from  Martinico  to 
Brest.  On  this,  he  ordered  all  his  canvas  to  be  spread, 
and  after  a sharp  action  of  four  hours  the  enemy  was 
obliged  to  surrender : lord  Anson  presented  the  victor 
to  George  II.,  and  the  command  of  the  Africa,  of  64  guns, 
was  conferred  on  him,  as  a reward  for  his  exploit.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  bombardment  of  Havre 
de  Grace,  under  Rodney ; and  he  served  during  three 
years  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  admiral  Sir  Charles 
Saunders. 

Captain  S.  Hood  married,  in  1759,  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Edward  Linzee  of  Portsmouth,  Esq. ; and  remained 
unemployed  until  17G8,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Boston. 

In  1778,  he  was  nominated  commissioner  of  the  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth,  an  honourable  and  lucrative  situa- 
tion, and  also  made  a baronet ; but  he  soon  after  resigned 
his  civil  employment.  In  1780,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  in 
the  Barfleur,  of  98  guns.  His  first  exploit  during  the 
American  war  took  place  in  Basse  Terre  road,  St.  Chris- 
topher’s, early  in  1782.  The  count  de  Grasse  had  arrived 
there  with  a formidable  fleet  of  twenty-nine  sail  of  the 
line,  to  attack  that  island : on  which  Hood,  with  a squa- 
dron of  only  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line,  sailed  to  defend 
it.  With  these  he  formed  a line  of  battle,  and  manoeu- 
vred so  skilfully  as  to  draw  the  French  from  their  an- 
chorage; on  which  he  seized  the  position  they  had  left, 
and  maintained  it  in  defiance  of  all  their  exertions.  The 
count  next  day  attacked  the  English  squadron  ; but  his 
reception  was  so  warm,  that  he  was  glad  to  sheer  off. 
In  his  official  letter  to  the  admiralty,  after  detailing  the 
particulars  of  the  engagement,  Sir  Samuel  Hood  con- 
cludes as  follows  : — ‘ Many  of  the  French  ships  must 
have  suffered  very  considerably ; and  the  Ville  de  Paris 
was  upon  the  heel  all  the  next  day  covering  her  shot- 
holes.  By  information  from  the  shore,  the  French  ships 
have  sent  to  St.  Eustatius  upwards  of  1000  wounded 
men.’ 

lliis  gallant  and  skilful  manoeuvre  was  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  the  important  victory  of  the  12th  of  August, 
under  Sir  George  Brydges  Rodney,  in  which  Hood  com- 
manded the  van  division  of  the  fleet.  His  services  on 
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this  glorious  occasion  were  so  effective,  that  in  Rodney  s 
dispatch  they  were  mentioned  in  the  following  honour- 
able manner : ‘ The  noble  behaviour  of  my  second  in 
command,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  bart.,  who  in  both  actions 
most  conspicuously  exerted  himself,  demands  my  warm- 
est encomiums/  &c. 

Immediately  after  this  important  victory,  Hood  was 
dispatched  to  the  Mona  passage,  to  intercept  such  of  the 
enemy’s  squadron  as  might  attempt  to  escape  m that 
direction.  He  accordingly  captured  two  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  two  frigates ; after  which,  he  proceeded  with 
all  the  ships  of  war,  capable  of  keeping  the  sea,  to  cruise 
off  St.  Domingo.  For  his  eminent  services  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  was  created  baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland.  During  the  interval  which  followed, 
his  lordship  was  occupied  in  the  not  less  stormy  conten- 
tions of  politics,  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  sat 
repeatedly  as  member  for  W estminster. 

Such  was  the  high  opinion  entertained  by  government 
of  his  abilities,  that,  in  1790  and  1791,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
contemplated  a war  with  Spain  and  Russia,  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  command  of  two  separate  squadrons,  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  each  in  succession. 
After  twice  striking  his  rear-admiral’s  flag,  he  was  nomi- 
nated port-admiral  at  Portsmouth;  which  situation,  by 
means  of  a very  unusual  degree  of  favour,  he  held  in 
conjunction  with  his  seat  at  the  admiralty  board,  to  which 
he  had  been  appointed  in  1788. 

At  length  the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  in 
1793,  afforded  this  able  commander  a more  ample  scene 
of  action.  He  was  accordingly  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  energy  and 
talents,  that  unlimited  powers  were  given  to  him. 

By  this  time,  Louis  XVI.  had  died  on  the  scaffold; 
and  France  had  declared  herself  a republic.  With  an 
energy  seldom  exhibited  even  in  the  ancient  republics, 
this  new  commonwealth  smote  all  her  enemies,  and  car- 
ried terror  and  desolation  on  her  victorious  banners; 
while,  wonderful  to  relate,  her  own  provinces  were  a 
prey  to  domestic  factions  and  civil  wars.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  confusion,  as  well  as  of  the  scarcity  of 
corn  then  prevalent  in  France,  lord  Hood  anchored  o 
the  Hieres  Isles,  and  kept  up  a close  communication 
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both  with  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  In  conjunction  with 
the  royalists  of  the  south,  it  was  proposed  to  dismember 
France ; and  thus  deprive  Paris  of  all  the  rich  products 
of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  A plan  so  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  was  not  easily  effected.  Lord 
Hood,  however,  found  means,  by  the  aid  of  a large  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  seize  upon  Toulon ; which  was  the 
greatest  naval  port  belonging  to  the  French  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ; when  it  was  immediately  garrisoned  with 
English,  Neapolitan,  and  Spanish  troops,  and  actually 
retained  for  several  months. 

At  length,  however,  a formidable  army  assembled 
around  Toulon,  and  that  city  was  closely  invested  by 
land.  O’Hara,  the  governor,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
soon  after  this  event  general  Dugommier,  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  column,  stormed  and  took  possession  of  the 
heights.*  Toulon  being  thus  rendered  untenable,  lord 
Hood  prepared  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  place, 
the  destruction  of  the  French  marine,  and  the  carrying 
off  such  of  the  inhabitants  as,  having  openly  aided  the 
English,  were  justly  afraid  of  the  resentment  of  their 
own  countrymen.  So  many  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  that 
the  men-of-war  were  literally  crowded  with  fugitives  ; 
and  on  board  the  Robust  alone,  a third-rate,  no  fewer 
than  2,300  were  embarked.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
enemy,  fearing  a conflagration,  threatened  to  storm  the 
city,  but,  in  spite  of  this  threat,  lord  Hood  committed  the 
destruction  of  the  arsenal  and  dock-yard  to  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  then  acting  merely  as  a volunteer;  when  ten 
sail  of  the  line,  then  on  the  stocks,  were  burnt,  and  three 
sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates  were  carried  away. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  these  operations  arose,  not  on  the 
part  of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  but  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  who  offered  a formidable  resistance ; while  the 
sailors,  who  were  highly  discontented  at  the  conduct  of 
some  of  their  superior  officers,  refused  to  obey  orders. 

Soon  after  this,  lord  Hood  was  instructed  to  blockade 
the  port  of  Genoa,  and,  if  possible,  to  oblige  the  duke  of 
Tuscany  to  dismiss  the  French  ambassador.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of  Corsica. 

* It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Bonaparte,  then  a very  young;  man, 
gave  the  first  proof  of  his  genius  for  war.  He  suggested  the  erection 
of  the  batteries  on  the  heights  which  obliged  lord  Hood  to  withdraw. 
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Nothing  daunted  with  his  failure,  he  renewed  the  enter- 
prise, and  with  the  marines  of  his  fleet  alone,  aided  by 
a rigorous  blockade,  he  contrived  to  become  master  of 
the  island,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one.  Imme- 
diately after  this  gallant  exploit,  which  concluded  his 
naval  career,  his  lordship  returned  home,  where  fresh 
honours  awaited  him.  In  April,  1796,  he  was  nominated 
governor  of  Greenwich  hospital;  and  in  May,  he  was 
created  a British  peer  by  the  title  of  viscount  Hood  of 
Whitley,  Warwickshire.  In  1799,  he  was  also  promoted 
to  be  admiral  of  the  white : and  finally,  he  became  an 
admiral  of  the  red,  and  a grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath. 

Having  retired  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
his  lordship  died  there,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1816,  in 
the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  Lord  Hood  was  bred 
in  the  old  school , like  Anson  and  Hawke,  and  to  great 
bravery  added  great  seamanship;  he  also  possessed 
promptitude  of  decision,  coupled  with  extraordinary 
coolness  and  judgment.  These  qualities  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  confidence  of  the  public,  which  he  uniformly 
possessed  ; while  all  under  his  authority  yielded  a ready 
obedience  to  a commander  who  always  appeared  fore- 
most in  danger  when  the  service  of  his  country  re- 
quired it. 
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ALEXANDER  HOOD,  K.  B., 

VISCOUNT  AND  BARON  BRIDPORT. 

1727—1814. 

This  admiral  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hood,  vicar 
of  Thorncombe  in  Devonshire,  and  younger  brother  to 
admiral  lord  viscount  Hood.  He  was  born  in  1727,  and 
like  his  brother  he  was  intended  for  the  naval  service. 
He  was  sent  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and  was  promoted 
to  a lieutenancy  in  174G.  In  June,  1756,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  Prince  George,  in  which,  however,  his  stay  was 
short,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  year  he 
removed  into  the  Antelope,  of  50  guns.  Thus  his  promotion 
seems  to  have  been  as  rapid  as  the  rules  of  the  service 
would  permit,  but  it  is  creditable  to  himself  that  his 
merit  was  deserving  of  the  patronage  through  which  he 
was  promoted. 

In  May,  1757,  Hood  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ante- 
lope by  two  actions  in  Hieres  bay,  where  in  the  first 
instance  he  attacked  the  Aquilon,  a French  ship  of  48 
guns,  and  captured  her  after  a running  fight  of  two 
hours.  On  the  following  day,  he  captured  a Fi’ench  pri- 
vateer of  sixteen  carriage  and  swivel  guns.  In  these 
actions,  he  had  only  three  of  his  crew  killed,  and 
thirteen  wounded,  while  the  enemy  had  thirty  killed, 
and  twenty-five  wounded.  In  the  following  year,  cap- 
tain Hood  was  appointed  to  the  Minerva,  a frigate  of 
32  guns,  forming  part  of  the  squadron  of  commodore 
Duff ; but  he  seems  to  have  found  no  opportunity  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  in  this  new  command,  till  January  1761. 
It  was  then  that  he  captured  the  Ecureuil,  a privateer 
of  14  guns,  and  122  men,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at 
Bayonne.  This  was  only  a prelude  to  a more  important 
service  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  which  he 
retook  the  Warwick,  an  English  ship  pierced  for  60  guns, 
the  capture  of  which  had  afforded  great  triumph  to  the 
enemy.  Hood  boldly  gave  chase  to  the  vessel,  notwith 
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standing*  her  superior  force ; a running  fight  ensued  ; but 
he  closed  with  the  Warwick  and  obliged  her  to  surrender, 
after  a severe  contest  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
stations  which  he  occupied  after  this  period,  and  the 
interval  of  peace  that  occurred,  afforded  captain  Hood 
no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  When  war 
was  renewed  with  France,  in  1778,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Robuste,  74  guns,  and  was  present  off  Ushtant  on  the 
27th  of  July;  but  soon  after  the  return  of  the  fleet  into 
port,  he  quitted  his  command.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  white,  and  two  years  after  he  headed 
the  larboard  division  of  the  centre  squadron,  under  lord 
Howe,  in  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  Peace  soon  followed 
this  skirmish  with  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  at  the 
signing  of  which  admiral  Hood  was  second  in  command 
at  Portsmouth. 

In  1790,  admiral,  now  Sir  Alexander  Hood,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  temporary  alarm  occasioned  by  a rupture 
with'the  court  of  Spain,  was  appointed  fourth  in  command 
of  the  fleet  equipped  for  the  Channel  service,  and  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  London,  of  90  guns  ; but  the  power- 
ful fleet  which  had  been  raised  on  this  occasion  was 
soon  after  dismantled,  being  found  unnecessary.  On  the 
1st  of  February,  1793,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and  immediately  after  he  was 
appointed  to  a command  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  earl 
Howe.  In  the  glorious  victory  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
he  bore  a distinguished  part,  and  the  Royal  George,  on 
board  of  which  his  flag  was  hoisted,  was  in  the  hottest 
of  the  fire ; this  ship  lost  her  fore  and  main-top  masts, 
and  her  fore-mast,  and  had  twenty  men  killed,  and 
seventy-two  wounded.  In  consequence  of  his  valour  on 
this  occasion,  Sir  Alexander,  besides  receiving  the  gold 
chain  and  medal  conferred  by  George  III.  on  the  other 
flag-officers,  was  created  baron  JBridport  of  Cricket,  St. 
Thomas.  The  enemy  were  so  effectually  humbled  by 
this  victory,  that  lord  Bridport  had  no  opportunity  for 
some  time  of  farther  signalizing  himself ; but  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  he  was  usefully  employed 
in  cruising  off  the  coast  of  France,  with  a strong  squa- 
dron, to  blockade  the  French  ports,  and  watch  the  motions 
of  the  enemy. 

On  June  22,  1795,  lord  Bridport  discovered  a fleet  of 
the  enemy,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  eleven 
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frigates,  and  some  smaller  cruisers.  A general  chase  was 
ordered  by  his  lordship,  although  there  was  little  wind, 
and  on  the  next  day  the  enemy  was  overtaken  close  in 
with  port  L’Orient.  Lord  Bridport,  who  had  on  this  occa- 
sion divided  his  fleet  into  two  divisions  on  opposite  tacks, 
determined  to  risk  an  engagement  with  only  the  half  of 
his  ships,  rather  than  allow  the  French  to  escape.  The 
Queen  Charlotte  was  the  first  of  our  ships  that  overtook 
the  enemy : she  immediately  opened  a heavy  fire  upon 
them,  and  arrested  their  progress  until  the  headmost  ves- 
sels of  the  British  squadron  successively  arrived,  and  en- 
tered the  combat,  which  was  maintained  for  nearly  three 
hours  with  great  fury.  At  last  three  of  the  French  74  s 
were  captured,  and  the  same  fate  would  probably  have 
attended  their  whole  squadron,  but  that  it  worked  in  close 
with  port  L’Orient,  where  it  was  protected  by  strong  bat- 
teries. This  important  victory  was  gained  with  compa- 
ratively little  loss,  only  thirty-one  being  killed,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  wounded  Previous  to  this  event, 
lord  Bridport  had  been  appointed  admiral  of  the  white. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  1796,  he  succeeded  earl  Howe  in 
the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  on  the  31st  of  May 
following  he  was  created  a peer  of  Great  Britain,  still  re- 
taining the  style  and  title  of  his  Irish  barony. 

Among  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  invade  Britain,  one 
of  the  most  ridiculous  was  that  of  the  Convention  in  1796, 
when  they  proposed  to  land  an  army  of  20,000  men  upon 
our  shores,  under  the  command  of  general  Hoche.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  the  greatest  part  of  our  Channel 
fleet  was  refitting  in  port,  eight  French  sail  of  the  line 
and  nine  smaller  ships  sailed  from  Brest  for  Ireland,  and 
arrived  at  Bantry  Bay  ; but  before  the  troops  could  be 
landed  a strong  gale  drove  them  out  to  sea,  after  which 
they  encountered  such  storms  that  the  armament  was 
scattered,  and  a number  of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  upon 
the  Irish  coast.  In  February  of  the  succeeding  year, 
three  frigates  of  this  unfortunate  fleet  returned,  and 
landed  1500  men  at  Fisgard  in  Wales  ; but  on  being  at- 
tacked by  the  militia  this  force  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance, and  it  was  then  found  that,  instead  of  being 
soldiers,  these  poor  caitiffs  were  nothing  more  than  con- 
victs and  galley-slaves,  who  were  thus  discreditably 
quartered  upon  Britain,  that  the  then  unprincipled  go- 
vernment of  France  might  be  delivered  of  their  presence. 
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This  doughty  expedition,  however,  was  commenced  by 
the  enemy  as  only  the  prelude  to  something  more  seri- 
ous, and  the  Directory  issued  orders  to  the  troops  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  embark,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit.  But  lord  Bridport,  who  had  been  delayed 
at  Spithead,  by  the  repairs  tha.t  were  necessary  for  the 
fleet,  and  by  the  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  had  now  arrived 
at  his  old  station  off  Brest,  and  the  blockade  which  he 
maintained  was  so  strict,  that  the  preparations  and  threats 
of  the  enemy  were  rendered  equally  useless.  He  had  also 
the  satisfaction  of  chastising  two  of  those  frigates  that 
had  so  lately  insulted  the  coast  of  Wales.  After  landing 
their  forces,  they  had  hurried  homeward  without  waiting 
to  ascertain  their  fate,  and  had  almost  reached  Brest, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  frigates  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  captured  after  a short  engagement,  in  sight  of 
the  French  fleet  and  batteries  which  was  a very  just 
retribution  for  the  malignant  service  in  which  they  had 
been  employed. 

As  we  have  on  another  occasion  made  allusion  to  the 
mutiny  of  the  Channel  fleet,  we  shall  mention  in  this  place 
a few  particulars  of  that  alarming  event,  in  which  the 
courage  and  prudence  of  lord  Bridport  were  more  severely 
tried  by  his  own  sailors  than  by  the  enemy.  The  griev- 
ances of  the  naval  service,  which  had  been  first  com- 
plained of  in  1788,  still  continued  to  rankle  in  the  minds 
of  our  seamen,  and  a mutiny  was  organized  in  1797,  that 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  suppressed  as  the  former.  By  the 
15th  of  April,  all  was  matured  for  open  insurrection  ; and 
on  lord  Bridport  making  a signal  to  the  Channel  fleet 
lying  at  Spithead  to  weigh  anchor,  he  only  received  three 
cheers  from  every  ship  by  way  of  answer,  after  which  the 
sailors  unanimously  declared  that  they  would  not  weigh 
an  anchor  unless  the  enemy’s  fleet  should  put  to  sea,  in 
which  case  they  would  go  and  fight  it,  and  then  return 
to  port  to  remonstrate.  Expostulation  was  now  employed 
with  the  malcontents  in  vain ; the  whole  fleet  was  orga- 
nized upon  the  principles  of  mutiny,  and  the  authority  of 
the  officers  was  completely  suspended.  Lord  Bridport, 
when  he  saw  the  red  flag  of  defiance  on  board  the  Royal 
George,  immediately  caused  his  own  to  be  struck,  declar- 
ing that  it  should  never  be  hoisted  again.  The  fleet  thus 
continued  under  the  command  of  the  mutineers,  and  with 
every  gun  shotted  for  resistance  till  the  22nd,  when  in 
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consequence  of  a letter  being  sent  on  shore  to  lord  Brid- 
port, in  which  the  sailors  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  in- 
iuring  his  lordship,  he  returned  to  his  ship,  and  re-hoisted 
his  flag.  He  then  assured  the  crew  of  his  majesty  s par- 
don for  past  offences,  if  they  would  return  to  their  duty, 
and  that  the  admiralty  were  willing  to  grant  every  re- 
quest that  could  be  reasonably  complied  with.  He  stated 
that  they  had  recommended  to  his  majesty  to  make  an 
addition  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  per  month  to  the 
wa°*es  of  petty-officers  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  navy, 
making  the  wages  of  able  seamen  one  shilling  per  day, 
clear  of  all  deductions  ; that  there  should  be  an  advance 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the  wages  of  landsmen  ; 
and  that  none  of  the  allowance  made  to  the  marines  when 
on  shore  should  be  stopped  on  their  being  employed  on 
board  any  of  his  majesty’s  ships.  Also,  that  all  seamen, 
marines,  and  others,  serving  in  his  majesty  s ships,  should 
have  the  full  allowance  of  provision,  without  any  deduc- 
tions for  leakage  or  waste  ; and  that  all  men  wounded  in 
action  should  receive  the  full  pay  until  their  wounds 

should  be  healed,  or  until, being  declared  incurable,  they 

should  receive  a pension  from  the  chest  at  Chatham,  or 
he  admitted  into  the  royal  hospital  at  Greenwich.  With 
these  concessions  the  seamen  declared  themselves  per- 
fectly satisfied,  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  in- 
tended augmentation  of  their  pay  and  provisions.  It  was 
thought  after  this  that  the  mutiny  had  been  abandoned ; 
but  on  the  Tth  of  May,  when  lord  Bridport  once  more  gave 
the  signal  for  sailing,  the  ships  refused  to  obey,  the  sailors 
declaring  that  they  were  given  to  understand  that  go- 
vernment did  not  mean  to  keep  faith  with  them ; and 
when  the  oflicers  endeavoured  to  remonstrate,  the  crews 
rose  against  them,  threatened  them  with  violence,  and 
said  it  was  their  firm  resolution  not  to  lift  an  anchor 
until  the  improvements  actually  commenced,  and  were 
guaranteed  by  act  of  parliament.  Uproar  and  mutiny  then 
prevailed  through  the  whole  of  the  Channel  fleet  until 
the  14th,  when  earl  Howe  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  full 
power  to  settle  the  dispute.  He  produced  an  act  of  par- 
liament that  had  been  passed  on  the  9th,  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  seamen,  and  an  indemnity  for  all  past 
proceedings  to  those  who  should  return  to  their  duty; 
upon  which  every  difference  was  comfortably  and  bar- 
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moniously  adjusted,  and  lord  Bridport  repaired  with  his 
fleet  in  quest  of  the  enemy.* 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1796,  his  lordship  succeeded  earl 
Howe  as  vice  admiral  of  Great  Britain  ; and  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1797,  he  was  made  a British  peer  by  the  same 
title  as  it  was  before  held  in  Ireland.  In  this  year  he 
was  also  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Channel,  which 
he  long*  held  with  honour  to  himself  and  credit  to  the 
service.  In  1801,  be  was  still  farther  advanced  in  the  peer- 
age for  his  distinguished  services,  and  was  created  a vis- 
count, when  he  still  retained  the  title  by  which  he  had 
become  so  well  known.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1814, 
in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 


JOHN  JERVIS, 

EARt  ST.  VINCENT,  VISCOUNT  ST.  VINCENT, 
AND  BARON  JERVIS  OF  MEAFORD. 

1734—1823. 


This  distinguished  commander  was  the  son  of  Swynfen 
Jervis,  Esq.  of  Meaford,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  bar- 
rister-at-law,  for  some  time  counsel  to  the  board  of 
admiralty,  and  auditor  of  Greenwich  hospital,  and  was 
born  at  Meaford,  January  9,  1734.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of  Burton  - 
upon-Trent,  and  was  sent  to  sea  at  ten  years  of  age, 
under  the  expectation  that  his  father’s  situation  in  the 
admiralty  would  be  of  advantage  to  him. 

In  1749,  young  Jervis  served  as  a midshipman  on 
board  the  Gloucester,  of  50  guns,  on  the  Jamaica  station. 

* It  must  be  admitted  that  the  ‘ naval  mutiny’  was  produced,  like  most 
other  popular  disturbances,  by  the  total  disregard  of  the  government 
to  the  just  complaints  of  those  who  felt  themselves  oppressed,  until  it 
could  be  submitted  to  no  longer.  The  government  and  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  service  at  last  admitted  that  the  seamen  had  griev- 
ances to  complain  of,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  redressed.  But  surely 
me  right  principle  is  to  concede  to  justice  in  time,  and  not  tc  subject 
the  country  to  such  a risk  of  anarchy. 
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On  the  10th  of  February,  1755,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant;  and  not  long  afterwards,  on  the 
prospect  of  a war  with  France,  he  was  selected  by  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  to  serve  on  board  his  flag-ship,  the 

Neptune.  _ , • ^ 

In  the  memorable  expedition  against  Quebec,  in  1759, 
Jervis  accompanied  Sir  Charles  as  his  first  lieutenant, 
and  was  by  him  made  a commander  in  the  Porcupine 
sloop.  The  operations  in  the  St.  Lawrence  having  ter- 
minated successfully,  he  returned  to  England,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mediterranean  under  the  orders  oi  his 
former  patron, by  whom  he  was  appointed  acting  captain 
of  the  Experiment,  of  20  guns,  during  the  indisposition 
of  Sir  John  Strachan.  In  this  ship  captain  Jervis  was 
attacked  by  a large  xebec,  under  Moorish  colours, 
mounting  26  guns  of  very  heavy  calibre,  besides  a con' 
siderable  number  of  swivels,  and  manned  by  a Frenc 
crew  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  that  ot  the 
Experiment.  The  conflict,  though  furious,  was  short ; 
and  the  assailants  considered  themselves  fortunate  m 

being  able  to  escape.  , 

Captain  Jervis  soon  after  returned  to  England,  and  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1760,  he  was  posted,  and  appointed 
to  the  Gosport,  of  40  guns.  Nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred until  the  11th  of  May,  1762,  when  the  Superb,  74, 
the  Gosport,  and  Danae  frigate,  with  a fleet  of  merchant- 
men bound  to  the  colonies,  under  the  orders  of  commo- 
dore Rowley,  fell  in  with  a French  squadron  of  superior 
force,  under  M.  de  Ternay,  having  on  board  1500  troops, 
destined  for  the  attack  of  Newfoundland.  The  commo- 
dore, for  the  better  protection  of  his  charge,  dropped  into 
the  rear,  formed  his  line  of  battle,  and  brought-to ; but 
the  enemy,  not  choosing  to  risk  an  action,  hauled  his 

wind  and  made  off.  , 

The  Gosport  proceeded  to  Halifax,  and  from  the  e, 
in  company  with  Lord  Colville’s  squadron,  to  block  up 
M.  de  Ternay,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  harbour 
of  St.  John’s,  and  thrown  a boom  across  its  entrance. 
On  the  11th  of  September,  colonel  Amherst  joined  the 
commodore  with  a body  of  troops  from  Louisbourg.  A 
landing  was  immediately  effected  in  Torbay,  about  three 
leagues  from  St.  John’s;  the  enemy  made  an  attempt  to 
oppose  it,  but  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  On  the  16th, 
* See  an  account  of  this  expeditio  in  the  life  of  admiral  Saunders. 
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a strong  westerly  wind,  attended  by  a thick  fog,  drove 
lord  Colville  from  his  station  before  the  harbour;  of 
which  M.  de  Ternay  availed  himself,  slipped  his  cables, 
and  stood  to  sea.  On  the  18th,  M.  de  Haussonville,  who 
commanded  the  troops,  finding  that  he  was  deserted  by 
his  naval  colleague,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
out,  offered  to  capitulate  ; which  being  accepted,  he  and 
his  followers  became  prisoners  of  war. 

Captain  Jervis  returned  to  England  with  a convoy  from 
Virginia,  and  continued  to  command  the  Gosport,  princi- 
pally on  the  home  station,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  remained  unemployed  till  the  year  1769,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Alarm,  of  32  guns,  and  sent  with 
congratulations  to  the  court  of  Naples  on  the  marriage 
of  the  king. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  notice  an  occurrence  which 
afforded  an  early  opportunity  of  shewing  the  genius  and 
peculiar  character  of  captain  Jervis.  The  Alarm  was  the 
first  ship  in  the  British  navy  that  was  coppered,  by  way 
of  experiment,  in  the  year  1761.  In  1772,  having  suf- 
fered some  damage  on  the  rocks,  she  sunk  at  her  anchors 
in  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  The  French  officers,  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  offered  captain  Jervis  every  assist- 
ance to  raise  his  vessel ; which,  however,  with  many 
thanks,  he  declined ; and,  calling  his  crew  together,  he 
said,  ‘ My  lads,  we  are  in  a foreign  port.  Thelntendant 
has  voluntarily  offered  me  any  number  of  men  I may 
want,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  Alarm,  which 
offer  I have  declined.  It  is  necessary  here  to  shew  what 
we  are  able  to  do.  We  must  weigh  her  ourselves;' 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

Captain  Jervis  remained  in  the  Mediterranean  till 
1774,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Foudroyant,  of  84 
guns,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  and  was 
justly  considered  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  navy; 
and  the  discipline  and  order  which  he  maintained  were 
so  much  extolled,  that  when  persons  of  distinction 
honoured  the  western  squadron  with  their  presence,  the 
Foudroyant  was  always  the  ship  they  first  visited. 

Jervis  continued  uninterestingly  employed  on  the 
various  services  allotted  to  the  Channel  fleet,  till  June, 
1778,  when  he  captured  the  Pallas,  French  frigate,  of 
32  guns  and  220  men.  Soon  after  this,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  fleets,  under  Keppel  and 
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c/Orvilliers,  was  fought,  an  action  which,  from  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  that  attended  it,  was  productive  of 
more  pai’ty  clamour  than  perhaps  any  other  event  in 
our  naval  history.  From  the  evidence  given  upon  the 
trial  that  followed,  it  appears  that  the  Foudroyant,  which 
admiral  Keppel  had  selected  as  one  of  his  seconds,  was 
as  closely  engaged,  and  as  much  disabled,  as  any  ship 
in  the  fleet.  She  had  five  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded,  and  was  in  such  a crippled  state  as  to  be 
unable  to  give  chase,  but  kept  her  station  next  the  Vic- 
tory, as  far  to  windward  as  possible.  * I was  covetous  of 
wind/  said  her  brave  commander,  ‘because,  disabled  as 
I then  was,  l conceived  that  only  the  advantage  of  the 
wind  could  carry  me  again  into  action/ 

We  now*  arrive  at  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions 
which  occurred  during  the  American  war.  In  April, 
1782,  admiral  Barrington  sailed  for  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
with  twelve  sail  of  the  line ; and  on  the  20th,  when 
within  a short  distance  of  Ushant,  discovered  an  enemy’s 
fleet.  A general  chase  ensued  ; when  captain  Jervis,  in 
the  Foudroyant,  so  far  outstripped  the  rest  of  the  squa- 
dron, that  when  night  came  on  he  lost  sight  of  them 
entirely,  but  still  pursued  the  enemy  with  unremitting 
vigour.  The  French  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  sail, 
laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  containing 
a considerable  number  of  troops  for  the  East  Indies. 
They  had  sailed  from  Brest  only  the  day  before,  and 
were  escorted  by  the  Protecteur  and  Pegase,  of  74  guns 
each,  L’Actionaire,  a two-decker,  armed  en  flute , and 
a frigate.  The  Foudroyant  gained  so  fast  upon  the 
chase,  that  it  wras  evident  they  could  not  escape  with- 
out an  engagement ; the  convoy  was  therefore  dispersed 
by  signal,  and  the  two  74’s  having  consulted  together,  it 
was  determined,  that  as  the  Protecteur  had  a large 
quantity  of  money  on  board,  she  should  make  the  best 
of  her  way,  w7hile  the  Pegase  should  abide  the  conse- 
quence. A little  before  one,  A.M.  the  Foudroyant  came 
up,  and  was  closely  engaged  with  the  Pegase.  The 
action  was  extremely  fierce  whilst  it  lasted,  but  within 
less  than  an  hour  from  its  commencement  captain 
Jervis  laid  the  French  ship  aboard  on  the  larboard 
quarter,  and  compelled  her  to  strike.  Nothing  could 
have  afforded  a more  remarkable  instance  of  the  de- 
cided  superiority  of  seamanship  and  discipline,  and  of  the 
X 
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advantages  which  these  qualifications  produce,  than  the 
circumstances  of  this  gallant  action.  On  board  the 
Pegase,  eighty  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
damage  she  sustained  was  incredible,  considering  the 
short  time  she  was  engaged ; while  the  Foudroyant  re- 
ceived but  little  injury  ; not  a man  was  killed;  and  her 
commander  was  the  most  serdously  wounded  individual 
on  board,  being  struck  on  the  temple  by  a splinter, 
which  for  a time  endangered  his  eye-sight.  At  this 
time  the  sea  was  so  rough,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty captain  Jervis,  with  the  loss  of  two  boats,  could  put 
an  officer  and  eighty  men  on  board  the  prize.  Soon 
after  this  the  Foudroyant  lost  sight  of  the  Pegase ; but 
the  Queen  fortunately  coming  up,  took  possession  of  her. 
In  consequence  of  this  action,  captain  Jervis,  on  the  28th 
of  May,  was  honoured  with  the  insignia  of  a knight  of 
the  Bath. 

In  October,  1782,  Sir  John  Jervis  accompanied  earl 
Howe,  who  was  sent  with  a powerful  fleet  to  relieve  the 
important  fortress  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  skirmish  that 
took  place  outside  the  Gut,  after  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  accomplished,  the  Foudroyant  had 
four  men  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Immediately  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  England,  Sir 
John  Jervis  was  chosen  to  command  a small  squadron 
destined  on  a secret  expedition.  He  accordingly  quitted 
the  Foudroyant,  and  hoisted  a broad  pendant  on  board 
the  Salisbury,  of  50  guns ; but  it  was  soon  after  hauled 
down  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  January,  1783. 

About  this  period,  Sir  John  Jervis  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative for  the  borough  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall ; 
and  at  the  general  election  in  1784,  he  was  returned  for 
Yarmouth,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  opposing 
an  expensive  plan  for  fortifying  the  dock-yards,  not 
only  as  a member  of  parliament,  but  as  a member  of 
the  board  of  officers,  convened  to  investigate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure.  He  also  supported  every  pro- 
posal calculated  to  advance  the  good  of  the  service,  or 
the  welfare  of  his  brother  officers. 

Sir  John  Jervis  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral,  September  24,  1787  ; and  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber, 179*  , to  that  of  rear-admiral  of  the  white.  At  the 
genera*  election  in  May,  1790,  he  was  returned  for 
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Chipping  Wycombe,  which  he  represented  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  French  Republic,  when 
he  vacated  his  seat,  and  accepted  the  command  of  a 
squadron,  which  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  general  Sir 
Charles  Grey  in  the  reduction  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  In  this  toilsome  service,  the  spirit  and  perse- 
verance of  these  commanders  were  pre-eminently  con- 
spicuous ; so  that,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1794,  the  whole 
island  of  Martinique  was  taken  from  the  French,  except 
the  forts  Bourbon  and  Royal,  which  were  then  closely 
besieged,  and  soon  afterwards  reduced.  This  success 
was  the  prelude  to  as  speedy  a reduction  of  St.  Luci  a 
and  Guadaloupe ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of 
the  troops  and  the  want  of  reinforcements,  these  con- 
quests could  not  be  retained. 

Sir  John  Jervis  returned  from  this  expedition  with  his 
health  considerably  injured,  from  the  effects  of  the 
yellow  fever,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  January  11, 1795. 
No  sooner  had  he  landed  than  complaints  were  sent  to 
the  government  against  himself  and  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
for  injustice  and  extortion  in  the  performance  of  then- 
duty.  These  complaints  were  forcibly  urged,  and  eagerly 
listened  to  in  parliament,  where  it  was  asserted  that  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  had 
been  plundered  of  their  private  property  by  the  admiral 
and  general,  the  legality  of  whose  proceedings  was  se- 
verely questioned.  But  the  property  so  characterized 
was  colonial  produce,  which  was  attempted  to  be  saved 
from  the  captors  under  the  fraudulent  pretence  that  it 
belonged  to  British  subjects.  It  was  long  before  the 
mind  of  Sir  John  Jervis  was  at  ease  on  this  affair;  and 
we  find  him  addressing  letters  to  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
complaining  of  persecutions  which  threatened  him  with 
ruin.  We  now  know  that  the  charges  originated  in 
fraud,  and  rejoice  to  say  that  parliament  decided  that 
the  admiral  and  general  had  done  no  more  than  their 
duty. 

Sir  John  Jervis  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral 
of  the  blue,  June  1,  1795;  and  about  the  same  period 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  all  his  luggage  by  the  burn- 
ing  of  his  late  flag-ship,  the  Boyne.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  sufficiently  re-established,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  admiral  Hotham  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  thither  in  the  Lively 
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frigate  ; and  on  his  arrival,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Victory,  of  100  guns.  This  naval  command  was  now 
the  most  important,  in  point  of  extent  and  responsibility. 
The  enemy  had  a very  large  fleet  at  their  disposal ; and 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  having  entered 
Spain  on  the  side  of  Rousillon,  that  government  was 
induced  to  declai'e  against  us.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  grateful  to  our  seamen ; they  coveted  Spain  for 
an  enemy,  on  account  of  her  wealth,  and  despised  her 
for  her  want  of  skill.  The  exclusion  of  our  ships  from 
her  ports  was  repaid  by  the  capture  of  her  valuable 
South  American  and  West  Indian  trade;  but  when  her 
fleets  came  to  be  united  to  those  of  France,  they  formed 
a force  before  which  Sir  John  Jervis  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  continue. 
A long-expected  reinforcement  having  joined  at  Lis- 
bon, early  in  February,  1797,  Sir  John  lost  no  time  in 
proceeding  off  Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  encountering  the 
Spanish  admiral  don  Josef  de  Cordova,  then  on  his  way 
to  that  port  from  Carthagena,  with  a fleet  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  and  a brig,  whilst  the 
British  squadron  consisted  of  only  fifteen  line  of  battle 
ships,  three  frigates,  and  three  smaller  vessels. 

At  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  14th  of  February,  the 
enemy  were  discovered  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  Sir 
John  soon  after  communicated  to  the  fleet  his  intention 
of  cutting  through  their  line.  The  British  fleet  being 
then  in  two  lines  of  sailing,  and  in  very  close  order,  was 
readily  formed  into  one,  to  complete  the  intended  move- 
ment ; and  by  carrying  a press  of  sail,  it  closed  in  with 
the  enemy’s  fleet  before  it  had  time  to  connect,  and 
form  into  a regular  order  of  battle.  Such  a moment,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  admiral,  was  not  to  be  lost:  con- 
fiding in  the  skill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  his  officers 
and  men,  and  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
uncommon  resolution  on  this  critical  occasion,  he  ordered 
captain  Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  to  lead  the  van ; and 
after  having  passed  through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  that  brave 
officer  tacked,  and  his  example  being  followed  by  the 
other  ships  of  the  van,  they  completely  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting off  one-third  of  it  from  the  main  body,  and  by  a 
vigorous  cannonade  compelled  it  to  remain  to  leeward, 
and  prevented  its  rejunction  with  the  centre  till  the 
evening.  After  having  thus  broken  through  the  enemy’s 
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me,  and,  by  this  daring  and  fortunate  measure,  dimi- 
nished their  force  from  twenty-seven  ships  to  eighteen, 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Spanish  admiral,  in  order  to 
recover  his  superiority,  was  endeavouring  to  rejoin  the 
ships  separated  from  him  by  wearing  round  the  rear  of 
the  British  lines;  but  commodore  Nelson,  who  was  in 
the  rearmost  ship,  directly  wore,  and  prevented  his  in- 
tention by  standing  towards  him.*  He  had  now  to  en- 
counter the  Spanish  admiral  of  136  guns,  aided  by  two 
others,  each  of  them  three  deckers ; he  was  happily  re- 
lieved from  this  dangerous  position  by  the  coming  up  of 
the  Blenheim  and  Culloden  to  his  assistance,  which  de- 
tained the  Spanish  admiral  and  his  seconds  till  he  was 
attacked  by  four  other  British  ships ; when,  finding  that 
he  could  not  execute  his  design,  he  made  the  signal  for 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  form  together  for  their  de- 
fence. The  British  admiral,  before  they  could  get  into 
their  stations,  directed  the  rearmost  of  them,  some  of 
which  were  entangled  with  each  other,  to  be  attacked. 
This  was  done  with  so  much  judgment  and  spirit  that 
four  of  them  were  captured,  one  of  which  struck  to  his 
own  ship.  In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  its  main  body,  had 
nearly  rejoined  it  with  four  other  ships,  two  of  which 
had  not  yet  been  in  the  engagement.  This  was  a 
strength  more  than  equal  to  that  which  remained  of  the 
British  squadron,  fit,  after  so  severe  a contest,  for  a fresh 
conflict.  Had  it  been  renewed,  the  Spaniards  had  still 
thirteen  ships  unhurt,  while  of  the  fifteen  of  which  the 
British  squadron  consisted,  every  one  had  suffered  in  so 
unequal  an  action.  It  drew  up  in  compact  order,  not 
doubting  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to 
retake  their  lost  vessels ; but  the  countenance  and  position 
of  the  British  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards,  though  so 
powerfully  reinforced,  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  a 
close  encounter.  Their  fire  was  distant  and  ineffectual, 
and  they  left  the  British  squadron  to  move  leisurely  off 
with  the  four  captured  vessels,  the  Salvator  del  Mundo, 
and  San  Josef,  of  112  guns  each,  the  San  Nicholas,  of 
84,  and  San  Isidro,  of  74.  The  slain  and  wounded  on 
board  of  these,  before  they  struck,  amounted  to  600 ; and 


* See  life  of  Nelson  for  the  account  of  the  gallant  part  he  took  in 
this  action. 
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on  board  the  British  fleet  there  were  300  killed  and 
wounded. 

If  we  estimate  the  merits  and  value  of  this  action  only 
by  the  numerical  loss  of  the  enemy,  we  shall  form  a 
very  inadequate  notion  of  its  importance.  It  introduced 
a new  era  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare,  of  which 
Nelson  and  his  contemporaries  availed  themselves,  while 
it  restored  the  public  confidence  which  had  been  sinking' 
into  gloomy  despondency  from  the  pressure  of  untoward 
events.  France,  from  this  period,  no  longer  relied  on 
the  assistance  of  Spain.  Jealousy  was  sown  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Spaniards  became  the  friends 
of  Britain,  and  the  secret  enemies  of  the  republic. 

These  great  political  advantages  were  duly  appreciated  : 
Sir  John  Jervis  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  and  his  majesty  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  the  scene  of  his  glory,  and 
baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  also 
received  the  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a pension  of 
£3,000.  a year.  The  vote  of  thanks  in  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  was  accompanied  with  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  and  the  highest  testimonies  of  appro- 
bation from  the  most  distinguished  members  on  both 
sides. 

The  mutiny  which  had  began  in  the  spring  of  1797,  at 
Spithead,  and  blazed  with  so  much  fury  during  the 
month  of  June  in  the  North  Sea,  reached  the  fleet  off* 
Cadiz  in  July.  It  had  made  great  but  silent  progress, 
but  the  explosion  was  not  general,  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  malcontents  of  three  ships : these  were  quickly 
repressed,  and  the  ringleaders  brought  to  a court-mar- 
tial : three  of  them  were  condemned  to  suffer  death ; 
and  sentence  was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect  on 
board  the  St.  George,  as  the  ship  most  remarkable  for 
turbulence  in  her  crew. 

This  prompt  and  well-timed  severity,  though  produc- 
tive of  the  most  salutary  effects,  did  not  entirely  eradi- 
cate the  contagion.  The  Defence,  74,  and  the  Emerald 
frigate,  were  particularly  distinguished  for  insubordi- 
nation ; the  boatswain  of  the  latter  recommended  the 
crew  to  take  the  ship  into  Cadiz,  for  which  he  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  on  board  that  vessel.  The 
mutineers  of  the  Defence  were  also  brought  to  a court- 
martial,  and  received  sentence  of  death.  The  energy 
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displayed  by  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent  on  these  occasions 
gave  him  the  most  perfect  command  of  his  ships  at  a 
time  when  the  discipline  of  other  divisions  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  less  masterly  hands  the  fleet  before 
Cadiz  might  have  been  induced  to  relieve  itself  from  the 
rigour  of  a long  blockade,  by  running  into  an  enemy  s 
port,  or  returning  to  England  to  • redress  its  grievances. 

He  saw  that  while  the  ships  lay  inactively  at  anchor 
before  the  port,  the  sailors  would  brood  over  the  late  acts 
of  severity,  and  if  compelled  to  perform  their  duty, 
would  do  it  without  heart  or  cheerfulness.  He  therefore 
caused  the  boats  from  all  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  well 
manned  and  armed,  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  each 
taking  its  turn,  under  the  command  of  a lieutenant  of 
the  flag-ship,  to  row  guard  during  the  night,  under  the 
very  walls  of  the  garrison ; while  a bomb-vessel,  the 
mortar  boats,  and  launches  with  heavy  carronades,  kept 
up  a constant  fire  on  the  place,  and  the  unhappy  Spani- 
ards were  made  to  feel  the  effects  and  deplore  the  con- 
sequences of  a mutiny  in  the  British  fleet. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  perhaps  more  effectually 
illustrate  the  character  of  this  brave  admiral,  and  his 
judicious  modes  of  management,  than  any  laboured  de- 
scription : when  a mutiny  took  place  on  board  one  of 
the  ships  of  his  fleet,  earl  St.  Vincent  ordered  her  cap- 
tain to  send  one  half  of  the  crew  to  one  ship,  and  the 
other  half  to  another ; after  which  she  was  re-manned 
by  a sort  of  subscription  from  the  fleet  at  large,  and 
certainly  not  of  the  best  men,— a proper  rebuke  for  an 
officer  who  could  not  keep  his  ship  in  order  without  ex- 
ternal aid.  . 

The  commander  of  a frigate,  lying  at  Gibraltar,  com- 
plained to  him  by  letter,  that  the  governor  of  that  gar- 
rison had  withdrawn  some  soldiers  who  were  serving  in 
his  ship  as  marines.  The  earl  replied,  ‘ I should  have 
had  a better  opinion  of  you  if  you  had  not  sent  me  a 
crying  letter:  there  are  men  enough  to  be  got  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  you  and  your  officers  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  in  picking  them  up,  than  in  lying  on 
your  backs,  and  roaring  like  so  many  bull-calves.’ 

One  night,  whilst  blockading  Cadiz,  there  appeared 
every  indication  of  an  approaching  storm  : it  shortly  took 
place,  and  rapidly  increased  to  such  a height,  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  several,  if  not  all,  of  the 
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ships  then  at  anchor.  The  only  means  of  warding-  off 
the  danger  was  to  veer  away  more  cable,  but  this  could 
not  be  instantly  given  in  command,  as  no  night  signal 
was  yet  established  for  this  purpose.  Suddenly,  earl  St. 

tinnCT!iCalled  f°r  thC  boatswain  and  all  his  mates,  sta- 
tnia  tv  them  °n  the  ^anoWay,  and  forecastle,  and 

told  them  to  pipe  together  loudly  as  when  veering  cable  • 
this  was  heard  on  board  the  surrounding  ships,  when  the’ 
oaptams,  rightly  conceiving  the  admiral  was  veerim- 
cable,  directed  the  same  to  be  done  on  board  their  re°- 
spective  ships,  and  the  fleet  rode  out  the  gale  in  safety 
In  1798,  earl  St.  Vincent,  whose  health  had  long  been 
declining,  was  indefatigably  employed  in  superintending 
the  repairs  of  those  ships  that  had  suffered  most  in 
the  sanguinary  combat  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
lor  which  purpose  he  had  hoisted  his  flag  in  Le  Souve- 
ram  one  of  Nelson’s  prizes,  and  taken  up  his  residence 
m the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  rightly  considering  that  his 
pieseuce  would  accelerate  the  public  service.  On  his 
requiring  of  the  military  and  civil  authorities  that  the 
artificers  should  work  at  daylight  (five  o’clock),  he  was 
informed  that  the  gates  of  the  dock-yard  were  not  opened 
until  an  hour  after  that  time;  his  lordship,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  governor  for  an  alteration  accommodated 
to  this  early  duty.—'  The  men,’  said  the  general  O’Hara, 
will  not  be  able  to  see.’  ‘ Perhaps  not,’  said  the  admiral, 

‘ but  they  can  hear  me.’— The  request  was  granted ; the 
earl  of  St.  Vincent  was  ever  at  his  post,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  with  stentorian  voice  directing  the  business  ; and 
from  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  with  which  he  was  inva- 
riably decorated,  he  obtained  the  metaphorical  appella- 
tion of  ‘ The  Morning  Star.’ 

After  a long  struggle  with  disease,  earl  St.  Vincent 
recovered  his  health  in  so  great  a degree,  as  to  enable 
him,  in  April  1800,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  -Chan- 
nel fleet,  on  the  resignation  of  lord  Bridport.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  empowered  to  order  courts-martial,  and 
to  put  their  sentence  in  execution  without  delay,  or 
report  to  the  board  of  admiralty  or  any  higher  authority. 

I his  privilege  belongs  of  course  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  upon  every  foreign  station,  but  has  been  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  included  in  the  commission  for  the 
Channel  fleet,  on  account  of  the  quick  intercourse  be- 
tween that  station  and  the  admiralty.  In  the  course  of 
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the  same  year  his  lordship  received  the  honourable  and 
lucrative  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  of  marines. 

The  various  squadrons  detached  from  earl  St.  Vincent's 
fleet,  were  very  successful  in  their  operations  against 
the  trade  of  the  enemy,  and  by  their  activity  kept  the 
coast  in  a continual  state  of  alarm ; but  as  the  French 
fleet  kept  within  the  shelter  of  their  batteries,  the  noble 
admiral  had  no  opportunity  of  adding  fresh  laurels  to 
those  he  had  already  acquired.  On  hauling  down  his 
flag,  the  crew  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  in  which  ship  it  had 
been  hoisted,  presented  him  with  a St.  George’s  jack, 
having  hia  lordship’s  arms  beautifully  embroidered  in 
the  centre.  In  the  upper  division  were  the  words,  * God 
save  the  king,’  and  ‘ Long  live  earl  St.  Vincent;’  and  in 
the  lower  the  following  inscription  : ‘This  flag  is  pre- 
sented to  earl  St.  Vincent,  as  an  humble  testimony  of 
gratitude  and  respect,  by  the  crew  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
the  Ville  de  Paris.' 

After  this  period,  the  naval  triumphs  of  Nelson,  and 
the  total  wreck  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  made  the  active 
services  of  earl  St.  Vincent  as  an  admiral  unnecessary  ; 
but  a mind  of  such  energy  as  his  could  not  sink  into 
inglorious  repose.  Having  been  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  iir  1801,  he  encountered  the  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  British  fleet  as  zealously  as  he  had 
fought  against  the  enemy,  and  with  equal  success,  in 
consequence  of  which  much  peculation  was  dragged  to 
light,  and  many  a defaulter  exposed  and  punished.  He 
was  equally  diligent  in  protecting  the  seamen  from  those 
Jews  and  agents  who  had  long  preyed  upon  them  with 
impunity.  This  continued  till  1804,  when  he  was  super- 
seded in  office  by  lord  Melville ; after  which  he  was  re- 
appointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  in 
1806.  In  the  house  of  lords  we  find  the  energetic  old 
seaman  also  employed  in  zealous  discussions  upon  the 
great  political  events  of  the  day,  upon  which  he  some- 
times used  language  more  distinguished  for  strength  and 
sincerity  than  courtier-like  blandness.  Indignant  at  the 
convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  use  to  which  the  British 
ships  were  employed  in  transporting  the  French  troops 
to  their  own  country,  he  exclaimed,  * These  transports 
were  at  last  employed  to  convey  the  rascally  ruffians 
whom  Junot  commanded,  to  that  part  of  France  which 
was  nearest  the  boundary  of  Spain,  that  they  might  as 
X 2 
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speedily  as  possible  be  again  brouerht  into  action  with 
more  effect  against  our  soldiers,  and  thus/  added  his 
lordship,  exalting  his  voice,  « these  devils  are  at  this 
moment  harassing  the  rear  of  our  retreating  army!' 
The  expedition  to  Walcheren  was  justly  condemned  by 
him  in  the  strongest  terms ; and  as  for  the  victory  of 
lalavera,  he  thought  it  no  victory  at  all. 

This  aged  hero,  having  outlived  most  of  his  pupils, 
died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1823,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
as  full  of  honour  as  of  days.  The  grateful  nation  re- 
corded its  sense  of  his  heroism  and  worth,  by  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  * as  a 
testimony  of  his  distinguished  eminence* in  the  naval 
service  of  his  country,  and  as  a particular  memorial  of 
the  important  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797  • 


THE  HONOURABLE 

GEORGE  KEITH  ELPHINSTONE, 

VISCOUNT  KEITH, 

AND  BARON  KEITH,  OF  STONEHAVEN  MARISCIIAL. 

1746—1823. 

This  commander,  who  owed  more  to  his  good  fortune 
than  to  the  splendour  of  his  services,  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Charles,  the  tenth  lord  Elphinstone,  by  Clementina,  only 
surviving  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last  earl  of 
Wigtoun.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  lady  Mary 
Keith,  eldest  daughter  of  William  ninth  earl  Marischal, 
and  niece  of  the  celebrated  field-marshal  Keith.  He 
was  born  in  1746,  and  received  an  education  at  Glasgow 
suitable  to  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen.  He  went 
to  sea  in  February,  1762,  on  board  the  Gosport,  com- 
manded by  captain  Jervis,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Vincent. 
He  subsequently  served  in  the  Juno,  Lively,  and  Eme- 
rald frigates,  until  1767,  when  he  went  a voyage  to  China 
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with  his  brother,  the  Hon.  W.  Elphinstone.  In  1769,  he 
proceeded  to  India  with  commodore  Sir  John  Lindsay,  by 
whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  flag- 
ship of  Sir  Peter  Dennis,  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean  ; and  in  1772  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  commander  in  the  Scorpion,  of  14  guns.  His  commis- 
sion as  post-captain  bore  date  March  11th,  1775;  and 
his  first  appointment  appears  to  have  been  to  the  Marl- 
borough, 74,  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  from  which  ship 
he  soon  after  removed  into  the  Pearl,  and  afterwards 
into  the  Perseus  frigate,  in  which  he  served  on  the  coast 
of  America,  under  lord  Howe  and  admiral  Arbuthnot.  At 
this  time  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county 
of  Dumbarton,  in  which  his  family  possessed  considerable 
influence. 

At  the  reduction  of  Charlestown,  captain  Elphinstone 
commanded  a detachment  of  seamen  on  shore  ; and  his 
services  were  honourably  mentioned  in  the  official  dis- 
patches of  general  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  He  was  also  pre- 
sent at  the  attack  on  Mud  Island,  November  15th,  1777. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  the  War- 
wick, 50 ; and  in  1780  he  was  again  elected  to  represent 
his  native  county.  In  January,  1781,  he  captured,  after 
a smart  action,  the  Rotterdam  Dutch  ship  of  war,  of  50 
guns  and  300  men  ; which  had  been  before  ineffectually 
engaged  by  the  Isis,  also  a 50  gun  ship.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war,  captain  Elphinstone  was  employed 
on  the  American  station,  under  admiral  Digby.  While 
there,  H.  R.  H.  prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  Wil- 
liam IV.  then  a midshipman  in  the  Prince  George,  being 
desirous  of  a more  active  life,  requested  permission  to  go 
to  sea,  that  he  might  obtain  practical  experience ; and 
added  to  this  request,  his  wish  to  cruise  in  the  Warwick  ; 
the  admiral  acquiesced,  and  captain  Elphinstone  had  the 
honour  of  the  prince's  company. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  1782,  the  Warwick,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lion,  the  Vestal,  and  the  Bonetta,  while 
cruising  off  the  Delaware,  descried  five  sail  which  were 
suspected  to  be  French,  on  which  account  a vigorous  chase 
commenced.  The  Warwick  and  Bonetta,  that  pursued  to 
windward,  overtook  and  captured  the  Sophie,  a fine  ship 
of  22  guns  ; and  captain  Elphinstone  learned  from  the 
prisoners,  that  the  other  vessels  were  the  Aigle  and  La 
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Gloire,  French  frigates,  a French  brig  under  their  convoy, 
and  the  Racoon,  a British  sloop  of  war,  of  which  they  had 
made  a prize.  The  Lion  and  Vesta]  now  approached,  and 
captain  Elphmstone  ordered  them  to  make  with  all  speed 
for  the  Delaware,  and  there  anchor  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  entering.  On  the  13th  the  strangers  ap- 
peared, and  stood  into  the  river,  but  the  wind,  which  at 
this  period  shifted  to  the  eastward,  enabled  the  Warwick 
and  Vestal  to  weather  them.  In  this  emergency,  the 
rrench  commodore  resolved  to  run  in  among  the  shoals 
caHed  the  Shears,  for  which  purpose  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Racoon’s  pilot  by  a large  bribe  to  take  charge  of  his 
ship.  Elphmstone,  however,  though  without  a pilot,  de- 
termined to  follow  them  at  every  risk,  and  accordingly 
he  dashed  boldly  onward  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
rrench,  who  never  dreamt  of  such  an  experiment.  About 
noon  there  was  a dead  pause  both  with  the  pursuers  and 
pursued,  from  the  rapidly  increasing  shallowness  of  the 
water,  upon  which  the  British  squadron  anchored,  and 
sent  out  boats  to  sound,  the  Bonetta  going  ahead  to  lead 
in  the  best  water.  Thus  the  chase  was  continued  for  two 
days,  while  the  ships  of  both  parties  continued  sounding 
and  anchoring  alternately,  and  creeping  onward  with 
the  greatest  precaution.  At  length,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th,  the  French  commodore  was  evidently  in  great 
confusion,  and  in  a short  time  the  largest  of  his  ships, 

L Aigle,  grounded.  Captain  Elphinstone  immediately 
manned  his  prize  the  Sophie  with  150  men,  and  placed  it 
under  the  enemy’s  stern;  the  Vestal  was  run  aground  on 
his  starboard  quarter,  and  the  Bonetta  within  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  on  the  larboard  quarter.  The  French- 
man was  thus  unable  to  bring  a single  gun  to  bear  upon 
his  antagonists,  and  surrendered  at  the  first  fire.  This 
ship,  which  was  one  of  the  finest  of  her  class  in  the  French 
navy,  had  on  board  the  baron  de  Viominil,  commander- 
m chief  of  the  French  army  in  America,  the  viscount  de 
Montmorency,  the  due  de  Lauzan,  and  several  other  of- 
ficers of  distinction,  but  these  escaped  to  the  shore,  carry- 
ing with  them  in  the  boat  a large  quantity  of  public 
treasure  that  had  been  shipped  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  Two  small  casks  and  two  boxes  filled  with  money 
were  left  behind,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
and  L Aigle  and  Sophie  were  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  added  to  the  royal  navy. 
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At  the  general  election  in  1783,  Captain  Elphinstone 
was  chosen  representative  in  parliament  for  Stirlingshire. 

In  1793,  soon  after  the  war  broke  out  with  France,  cap- 
tain Elphinstone  was  appointed  to  the  Robust,  74,  and 
sailed  under  the  command  of  lord  Hood  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. That  nobleman  was  now  engaged  in  the  important 
but  unsuccessful  project  of  reviving  the  cause  of  royalty 
in  the  south  of  France.  At  first  every  thing  seemed  to  go 
on  favourably  for  the  English : the  sections  of  Toulon 
proclaimed  Louis  XVII.,  the  French  fleet  surrendered, 
and  Toulon  itself  was  occupied  by  our  troops. 

But  the  English  in  their  turn  were  exposed  to  the  sud- 
den changes  of  warfare.  A few  days  after  their  arrival, 
general  Carteaux,  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of  the 
republican  army,  appeared  on  the  heights  near  Toulon. 
As  he  was  accompanied  only  by  an  advanced  guard  of 
750  men,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  captain  Elphinstone, 
who  was  now  governor  of  fort  Malgue,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  600  British  and  Spanish  troops,  with  which 
he  marched  out,  put  the  enemy  to  the  rout,  and  seized 
their  artillery,  ammunition,  horses,  and  two  stands  of 
colours.  On  the  1st  of  October,  the  combined  forces  un- 
der the  command  of  lord  Mulgrave,  captain  Elphinstone, 
and  rear-admiral  Gravina,  also  obtained  a complete  vic- 
tory at  the  heights  of  Pharon,  over  a detachment  of  the 
French  army,  consisting  of  nearly  2000  men ; of  whom 
about  1500  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prison- 
ers, during  their  precipitate  retreat. 

But  the  enemy  soon  recovered  from  these  defeats  ; and 
after  a seines  of  successes  they  found  means,  by  the  aid 
of  Bonaparte,  then  a young  officer  of  artillery,  to  carry 
some  of  our  posts,  and  to  render  Toulon  no  longer  tena- 
ble, which  led  to  measures  for  the  immediate  evacuation 
of  the  town  and  arsenal,  as  well  as  for  the  destruction  of 
the  ships  of  war.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
December,  the  embarkation  commenced  ; and  by  day- 
break on  the  19th,  the  troops,  to  the  number  of  8000,  to- 
gether with  several  thousands  of  the  French  royalists, 
were  safe  on  board,  without  the  loss  of  a single  man 
This  service  was  effected  under  captains  Elphinstone, 
Hallowell,  and  Matthews,  to  whose  indefatigable  atten- 
tion the  success  of  so  important  an  operation  was  mainly 
attributable. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  captain  Elphinstone  returned  to 
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England  with  the  convoy  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
three  French  men-of-war,  under  his  protection.  On  the 
12th  of  April,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue  ; and  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  that  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  white,  when  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Barfleur,  of  98  guns,  in  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the  30th 
of  May  he  was  created  a knight  of  the  Bath,  as  a reward 
for  his  distinguished  merits.  In  January,  1795,  hosti- 
lities being  about  to  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Batavian  Republic,  Sir  George  shifted  his  flag 
to  the  Monarch,  of  74  guns,  and  sailed  from  Spithead, 
April  2,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  under  his 
command  a small  squadron  destined  for  the  reduction  of 
that  settlement.  On  the  1st  of  June  following  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral. 

Sir  George  arrived  in  Simon’s  bay  early  in  July?  and 
was  there  reinforced  by  several  ships  of  war  and  India- 
men,  having  on  board  a number  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Craig. 

The  Dutch  troops  were  intrenched  in  a strong  position 
at  Muyzenberg,  six  miles  from  Cape-Town,  and  well 
furnished  with  cannon,  having  a steep  mountain  on  their 
right,  and  the  sea  on  their  left,  difficult  of  approach  on 
account  of  shallow  water,  with  a high  surf  on  the  shore  ; 
but  the  absolute  necessity  of  securing  the  post  determined 
the  British  commanders  to  proceed  without  hesitation. 
The  vice-admiral  therefore  prepared  a gun -boat,  armed 
the  launches  with  heavy  carronades,  landed  two  batta- 
lions of  seamen,  about  1000  strong,  in  addition  to  800 
soldiers  and  marines,  and  sent  ships  frequently  round 
the  bay,  to  prevent  suspicion  of  the  attack,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  made  whenever  any  favourable  oppor- 
tunity might  offer.  This  occurred  on  the  7th  of  August. 
A light  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  N.  W.,  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  the  signal  was  made  ; when  major-general  Craig 
instantly  put  the  forces  on  shore  in  motion,  and  at  the 
same  moment  commodore  Blankett,  with  a detached 
squadron,  got  under  weigh,  whilst  the  armed  boats  pre- 
ceded the  march  of  the  troops  about  five  hundred  yards, 
to  prevent  their  being  interrupted.  The  attack  was  so 
successful,  that  the  enemy  were  soon  compelled  to  fly 
with  the  greatest  precipitation. 

Five  Dutch  East  Indiamen  were  found  in  the  bay,  and 
taken  possession  of : three  of  them  from  Batavia,  with 
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valuable  cargoes  on  board,  and  two  from  Amsterdam, 
which  had  delivered  their  lading  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  British.  The  next  day  the  enemy  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  important  position  they  had  lost,  having  drawn 
out  their  whole  force  from  Cape-Town,  with  eight  field- 
pieces  ; but  were  every  where  repulsed.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  seamen  and  marines  particularly  distinguished 
themselves,  and  manoeuvred  with  a regularity  that  would 
not  have  discredited  veteran  troops. 

From  this  period  no  material  circumstance  occurred 
till  the  4th  of  September,  when  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  attack  upon  Cape-Town  ; accordingly  the  troops, 
artillery,  and  stores,  were  landed  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition ; and  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  army  began 
its  march,  each  man  carrying  four  days’  provisions,  and 
the  volunteer  seamen  from  the  Indiamen  dragging  the 
guns  through  a deep  sand,  frequently  exposed  to  a gall- 
ing fire  from  the  enemy.  At  Wyneberg,  a post  at  a 
small  distance  from  Cape-Town,  the  Dutch  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a firm  stand  ; but  they  were  so  resolutely 
pushed  by  the  British,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
retreating;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  commodore  Blankett,  with 
several  vessels,  which  Sir  George  K.  Elphinstone  had 
detached  into  Table-bay,  to  cause  a diversion  on  that 
side.  Farther  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  being 
now  fruitless,  M.  Van  Sluyskiu,  the  governor,  sent  out 
a flag  of  truce,  asking  a cessation  of  arms  for  forty-eight 
hours,  to  settle  the  terms  for  surrendering  the  town : 
but  only  half  that  time  was  granted : and  on  the  16th, 
this  valuable  colony  fell  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  The  regular  troops  taken  in  the  garrison 
amounted  to  about  1000  men. 

This  conquest  being  secured,  the  vice-admiral  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  seas,  and  commenced  operations 
for  distressing  the  enemy ; and  with  such  effect,  that  in 
a very  short  time  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca, 
and  the  Moluccas,  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  In 
the  midst  of  this  success  Sir  George  learned,  that  a 
Dutch  squadron  was  shortly  expected  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  been  dispatched  by  the  Gallo- Bata- 
vian government,  to  make  a strenuous  effort  for  its  re- 
covery ; upon  which  he  immediately  sailed  thither,  and 
fortunately  arrived  before  the  enemy.  On  the  3rd  of 
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August,  1796,  he  received  intelligence  that  a hostile 
fleet  was  off  the  coast ; but  owing  to  the  violence  of  the 
weather,  it  was  not  until  the  6th  that  he  could  go  in 
quest  of  them. 

On  the  16th,  at  sunset,  the  vice-admiral  arrived  off 
Saldanha  bay,  when  the  enemy’s  squadron  were  descried, 
consisting  of  two  ships  of  66  guns  each,  one  of  54,  five 
frigates  and  sloops,  and  one  store-ship.  Sir  George, 
seeing  the  inferiority  of  their  force  in  point  of  numbers, 
came  to  anchor  within  gun-shot,  and  proposed  to  the 
Dutch  commander,  that,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood, 
he  should  surrender  to  the  British  fleet,  instead  of  ex- 
posing his  ships  to  certain  destruction.  The  Dutch  ad- 
miral, Lucas,  perceiving  that  he  could  neither  escape 
nor  resist,  presented  terms  of  capitulation  ; all  of  which 
were  accepted  by  Sir  George  K.  Elphinstone,  except 
the  second,  wherein  the  Dutch  commander  required  two 
frigates  to  be  appointed  cartels,  to  convey  himself,  officers, 
and  men,  to  Holland.  This  was  refused,  in  consequence 
of  the  cartel  ships  which  had  been  sent  from  Toulon  and 
various  other  places  having  been  detained,  and  their 
crews  imprisoned,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  On 
the  18th,  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  ships  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British. 

After  the  completion  of  these  important  services.  Sir 
George  sailed  for  Europe,  and  arrived  at  Spithead,  the 
3rd  of  January,  1797.  On  the  7th  of  March  following,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a baron  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  the  title  of  baron  Keith  of  Stonehaven 
Marischal.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  same  year,  he 
superintended  the  naval  preparations  at  Sheerness  against 
the  mutineers,  who  unhappily  held  the  command  of 
several  ships  of  war  at  the  Nore.  This  storm  being  dis- 
pelled, his  lordship  for  a short  time  commanded  a de- 
tachment of  the  Channel  fleet.  He  afterwards  proceeded, 
in  the  Foudroyant,  of  80  guns,  to  the  Mediterranean 
station,  as  second  in  command,  under  the  earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  whom  he  joined  at  Gibraltar,  in  December, 
1798.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1799,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

The  commander-in-chief  being  seriously  indisposed, 
gave  charge  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz  to  lord  Keith,  who  re- 
mained employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  until  the  4th 
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of  May,  1709,  when  he  discovered  the  Brest  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  sail  of  the  line  and  nine  smaller 
vessels,  at  some  distance  to  windward,  steering  in  for 
the  land.  The  vice-admiral  instantly  weighed,  and  un- 
discouraged by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy's 
force,  offered  them  battle,  which  they  declined : neither 
did  the  French  admiral,  Bruix,  attempt  to  join  his  friends 
at  Cadiz,  which  port  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  leeward.  During  the  ensuing  night  the  storm 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  ships 
could  be  kept  together.  At  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  only  four  sail  of  the  enemy  were  to  be  seen,  to 
which  chase  was  given,  but  without  effect.  Lord  Keith 
remained  on  his  station  until  the  9th,  when  earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  had  received  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards 
meditated  a descent  on  Minorca,  dispatched  him  to  the 
relief  of  that  island.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French 
commander  reached  Carthagena,  where  he  was  soon 
after  joined  by  admiral  Massaredo,  with  five  ships  of  112 
guns  each,  one  of  80,  and  eleven  of  74,  upon  which  the 
vice-admiral  collected  his  whole  force,  and  proceeded  in 
quest  of  the  combined  fleet  to  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  to 
Brest,  when  he  found  that  they  had  entered  the  port 
only  five  hours  before.  After  this  long  pursuit,  his  lord- 
ship  steered  for  England ; but  his  cruise  did  not  prove 
upon  the  whole  unfortunate,  for,  on  the  19th  of  June,  a 
part  of  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Centaur,  Bellona, 
Santa  Teresa,  and  Emerald,  captured  a 40  gun  ship,  a 
frigate,  and  three  small  armed  vessels,  bound  from  Jaffa 
to  Toulon. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  1799,  his  lordship  sailed 
from  Plymouth  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  of  100  guns,  to 
resume  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  arrived 
at  Gibraltar  on  the  6th  of  December.  The  season  for 
operations  was  in  some  degree  over  in  that  quarter ; but 
much  praise  was  due  to  lord  Keith  for  the  excellent  dis- 
position of  the  force  under  his  command,  and  the  judg- 
ment with  which  he  stationed  his  cruisers,  so  that  few 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  ventured  out  of  port  without  falling 
into  the  hands  of  some  of  our  ships  of  war. 

Early  in  1800,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  Malta,  and 
cruised  off  the  port  of  La  Valetta,  to  intercept  any  suc- 
cours during  the  blockade  ; and  to  ensure  success,  he 
ordered  lord  Nelson  to  cruise  to  windward  with  three 
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sail  of  the  line,  while  he  himself  remained  with  the 
flag-ship  and  a small  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. This  judicious  arrangement  produced  the  capture 
of  Le  Genereux,  of  74  guns,  carrying  the  flag  of  rear- 
admiral  Perree,  and  having  a number  of  troops  on 
board  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  together  with  a large 
store-ship. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1800,  his  lordship  anchored  at 
Leghorn,  for  the  purpose  of  co  operating  with  the  Aus- 
trian army  against  the  French,  under  the  command  of 
general  Massena,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  city  and 
territory  of  Genoa.  On  the  14th  he  issued  a proclama- 
tion, wherein  he  informed  all  neutral  powers,  that  the 
ports  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  Nice,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Riviera,  were  in  a state  of  blockade. 

Being  now  determined  to  seize  on  the  island  of  Ca- 
brera, then  in  possession  of  the  French,  as  a proper  place 
for  refreshing  his  men,  he  detached  captain  Todd  with 
the  Queen  Charlotte  for  that  purpose ; but  on  the  17th  of 
March,  when  between  Leghorn  and  the  island  of  Cabrera, 
the  Queen  Charlotte  was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and, 
in  the  course  of  an  inconceivably  short  period,  upwards 
of  600  gallant  men  lost  their  lives,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
ships  in  the  British  navy  was  totally  destroyed.  His 
lordship  was  on  shore  at  the  time  the  conflagration  hap- 
pened ; after  which  he  proceeded  with  part  of  his  fleet 
off  Genoa,  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians,  who  were  at 
that  time  besieging  it.  As  the  place  could  only  be  re- 
duced by  famine,  it  was  necessary  to  cut  ofT  all  supplies 
by  sea;  and  this  service  was  so  effectually  performed, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  June  the  French  general  was 
obliged  to  capitulate.  This  achievement  would  not  have 
failed  to  be  estimated  as  it  deserved,  had  not  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  and  the  convention  between  Melas  and 
Bonaparte,  overwhelmed  Europe  with  dismay.  It  is  here 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  Austrians  never  fired  a gun 
against  Genoa,  during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  and  that  its 
reduction  was  wholly  caused  by  famine,  which  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  sea  blockade  had  occasioned. 

On  the  4th  of  September  following,  the  island  of  Malta 
surrendered  to  a detachment  of  lord  Keith’s  fleet. 

As  it  was  now  determined  to  strike  a blow  at  Spain, 
orders  were  sent  from  England  for  collecting  ships  and 
troops  for  that  purpose.  Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of 
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September,  lord  Keith  repaired  with  the  fleet  to  Gibral 
tar,  and  the  transports,  with  Sir  James  rulteney’s 
division  of  troops,  having  joined  the  forces  commanded 
by  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
18,000  men,  the  squadron  passed  the  straits,  and  entered 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which  city  at  that  time  was  visited 
with  a deadly  malady.  No  sooner  had  the  detachment, 
consisting  of  three  80,  and  four  74  gun  ships,  come 
to  anchor,  than  the  governor,  don  Thomas  de  Marla, 
addressed  a most  energetic  letter  to  the  admiral,  in 
which  he  expressed  a hope  that  he  would  not  seek  to 
add  to  the  unhappy  situation  of  the  inhabitants. 

That  unfortunate  city  was  saved  from  an  assault,  not 
by  the  generosity  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the  squally 
weather,  which  prevented  the  English  admiral  from 
adding  to  its  calamity  the  horrors  of  war. 

Soon  after  this,  the  attention  of  England  was  directed 
to  Egypt,  where  the  French  army  was  reduced  to  such 
a critical  situation,  that  Kleber  entered  into  a treaty 
with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  actually  consented  to  abandon 
that  country.  Lord  Keith,  however,  on  being  informed 
of  this  convention,  injudiciously  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
unless  the  French  troops  would  surrender  as  prisoners 
of  war.  This  declaration  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  troops;  the  Turks  were  once  more  attacked, 
and  beaten  ; so  that  when  instructions  arrived  to  accede 
to  the  convention  of  El  Arisch,  the  enemy,  in  turn,  re- 
fused to  agree  to  it,  and  thus  fresh  streams  of  blood  were 
made  to  flow  ; and  an  English  army  was  sent  under  the 
gallant  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  to  compel  the  French  to 
do  by  force  what  they  would  willingly  have  done  months 
before.  Lord  Keith  was  intrusted  with  the  fleet  which 
was  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  the  expedition  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  Marmorice,  to  wait  for  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Turks ; and  having  sailed  from  that  port  on 
the  23rd  of  February,  1801,  it  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir  on  the  22nd  of  March,  near  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Nile  had  been  fought. 

The  army,  to  the  amount  of  16,160  men,  with  a battalion 
of  1000  seamen  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March  began  to  enter  the 
boats,  and  at  nine  they  advanced  towards  the  shore, 
preserving  the  form  of  a line  as  much  as  pDssible,  with 
both  flanks  protected  by  cutters,  gun-boats,  and  armed 
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launches  ; while  opposed  to  them  was  a large  body  of 
troops,  familiar  with  the  country,  and  flushed  with  recent 
successes.  Cannon  and  mortar  batteries  were  placed  on 
the  heights,  and  the  castle  of  Aboukir  alone  threatened 
destruction  to  the  assailants ; while  the  sand-hills,  still 
nearer  to  the  water’s  edge,  were  lined  with  musketry, 
and  parties  of  infantry  were  kept  in  readiness  with 
bodies  of  horse  to  charge  the  invaders.  But  although 
the  boats  were  exposed  to  an  amphitheatre  of  fire,  and  an 
incessant  discharge  of  shot,  shells,  and  grape,  they  rowed 
briskly  ashore  ; and,  a landing  being  effected,  the  adjoin- 
ing hill  was  scaled,  and  seven  pieces  of  artillery  seized. 

It  is  remarkable, that,  during  the  whole  of  this  perilous 
operation,  not  a single  naval  officer  was  killed,  and  only 
seven  officers  and  seventy-three  men  were  wounded. 
The  battalion  of  sailors  continued  to  be  of  great  service 
while  on  shore  ; and  the  capture,  both  of  Cairo  and  of 
Alexandria,  depended  not  a little  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  navy.  These  services  were  fully  acknowledged  in 
the  official  dispatches  of  lord  Hutchinson,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  death  of  the 
heroic  Abercrombie. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  a general  promotion  took 
place,  in  honour  of  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  on  that  occasion  lord  Keith  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  When  the  news 
arrived  of  the  glorious  termination  of  the  operations  in 
Egypt,  his  lordship  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  on  the  5th  of  December,  1801,  was 
created  a baron  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Keith,  of  Banheath,  county  of  Dumbarton.  He 
was  also  presented  by  the  corporation  of  London  with 
the  freedom  of  that  city  in  a gold  box,  together  with  a 
sword  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas  ; and  the 
grand  Seignor  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Crescent, 
which  he  established  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Ottoman  empire  by  the  British 
forces. 

At  the  peace  of  1802,  lord  Keith  returned  to  England, 
and  struck  his  flag ; but  he  did  not  remain  long  unem- 
ployed. On  the  re-commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1803, 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  in  the  English  Channel,  as  far  to  the  westward  as 
Selsea  Bill.  The  nature  of  this  extensive  and  compli- 
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cated  command,  consisting  at  one  time  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pennants,  required  that  his  lordship 
should  be  established  on  shore;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  East  Cliff,  near  Ramsgate  , 
occasionally  going  on  board  his  flag-shipforthepurpose 
of  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  coast,  and  directing  the 
attacks  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  on  the 
flotilla  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England. 

His  lordship  was,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1805,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white  ; and  continued  to 
hold  his  extensive  and  important  command  until  the 
month  of  May,  1807,  when  the  admiralty  having  deter- 
mined  to  divide  it  into  three  separate  ones, he struck his 
flao-.  In  1812,  he  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet.  On  the 
of  May,  1814,  he  was  created  a viscount  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  During  the  period  of  the  second  invasion  ot 
France  by  the  allied  powers,  the  noble  admiral  com- 
manded in  the  Channel,  and,  by  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  his  cruisers,  prevented  Napoleon  from  having 
the  slightest  chance  of  escaping  to  America ; and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  induced  to  surrender  himself  as  a prison  e r 
of  war— an  event  which  secured  the  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe.  ..  . .. 

His  lordship  died,  at  Tulliallan  house,  on  Monday,  the 
10th  of  March,  1823,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

BORN  1764. 

In  the  midst  of  our  details  of  modern  naval  warfare,  we 
are  conscious  that  they  are  apt  to  pall  upon  the  reader 
rom  that  systematic  regularity  and  uniformity  that  must 
necessarily  characterize  them.  It  is  therefore  with  necu- 
liar  pleasure  that  we  forsake,  for  a short  space,  theP  tac- 
ticians of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Centuries  in 
avour  of  this  chivalrous  knight  errant  of  the  ocean,’  in 
whose  character  we  find  all  the  enterprise  of  the  ancient 

the  °f  the  ”orth»  and  in  whose  deeds  there  is  all 

the  excitement  of  a tale  of  romance,  without  those  repul 
sive  features  by  which  such  tales  are  generally  qualified. 
Ihis  gallant  naval  commander  was  born  in  1764.  His 
caPta‘n  S™ith'  having  designed  him  for  the  naval 
a ,h  V tred  f0r  him  80  suitable  an  education,  that 

eavW  8h  Slrd1ey  e,,tered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at  the 
■ nn  ,|  gea0f  th,rteen>  his  nautical  studies  on  shore  were 
consldered  as  so  much  time  of  actual  service,  in  compli 
navv  R,,?’  at. that  time  established  in  the  BriLh 
? pen,0d  °f  his  early  probation  was  so  mucn 

the  ranfof  fifth8!  “**  °f  8iX‘een  he  Was  J,romoted  to 
a Ail f c* th  lieutenant  on  board  the  Alcide,  74,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Charles  Thompson.  Only  two  years  after 
this  promotion  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander ; 
but  during  that  short  interval  he  was  engaged  in  very 

ba°ttleSoff?ihe;^VinSr  baen.  employed  in  the  Alcide  in  the 
miu  . f Chesapeake  in  1781,  and  the  different  skir- 
mishes  between  Sir  Samuel  Hood  and  the  count  de  Grasse 
at  S t.  Christopher's,  as  well  as  Rodney's  victory  of  the  I2th 
ot  Apnl,  1782.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
*ury,  a sloop  of  war,  in  1783,  and  afterwards  to  the  Ne- 
mesis, a frigate  of  28  guns ; but  soon  after,  in  consequence 
Of  the  peace,  his  ship  was  paid  off. 

A state  of  grievous  inactivity  for  five  years  now  suc- 
ceeded, when,  m 17S8,  a rupture  took  place  between  Swe- 
den and  Russia,  and  captain  Smith  having  obtained 
permission  from  the  British  government,  entered  into  the 
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service  of  the  former.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  so 
highly  in  several  naval  engagements,  that  Gustavus  the 
king  of  Sweden  conferred  upon  him  the  grand  cross  of 
the  order  of  the  Sword;  after  which,  on  his  return  to 
England,  the  Tank  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  own  sovereign. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  after  a short  stay  at  home,  again 
became  impatient  for  action  ; and  finding  all  the  Christian 
powers  at  peace,  he  went  to  Turkey,  and  became  a volun- 
teer in  its  marine.  Although  he  appears  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  in  this  service,  it  is 
probable  that  on  this  occasion  he  learned  the  Turkish 
fashion  of  warfare,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed  him- 
self so  splendidly  at  Acre.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the 
Ottoman  fleet  when  the  war  which  broke  out  between 
England  and  France,  in  1793,  induced  him  to  return ; and 
being  determined  not  to  enter  upon  the  scene  of  action 
empty-handed,  he  gathered  a motley  crew  of  unemployed 
English  sailors  at  Smyrna,  and  purchased  one  of  the 
small  lateen-rigged  craft  of  the  Archipelago,  measuring 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  the  keel,  on  board  of 
which  he  hoisted  the  English  flag,  and  repaired  with 
this  reinforcement  to  the  fleet  under  the  command  of 
lord  Hood  before  Toulon,  about  a fortnight  before  the 
evacuation  of  the  town.  . 

While  Sir  Sidney  remained  as  a volunteer  with  lord 
Hood  on  board  the  Victory,  he  undertook  the  destruction 
of  the  French  shipping  and  magazines  at  Toulon,  a most 
arduous  and  important  service,  and  which,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  he  performed  with  a small  force,  even  in 
spite  of  the  blunders  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  attempt.  These  precious  auxiliaries,  as 
if  they  had  intended  to  destroy  both  friend  and  enemy 
at  once,  set  fire  to  the  Isis  frigate  in  the  inner  road,  laden 
with  several  thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  instead  of 
scuttling  and  sinking  her,  by  which  Sir  Sidney  and  his 
whole  party  were  nearly  blown  into  the  air  in  the  midst 
of  their  operations.  This  was  not  all ; for  after  this  wrong- 
headed  left-handed  feat,  Sir  Sidney  discovered  with  as- 
tonishment that  they  had  failed  to  set  fire  to  any  of  the 
ships  in  the  basin  before  the  town;  upon  which  he 
advanced  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  to  finish  the  task,  but 
found  the  boom  laid  across  the  entrance.  His  services 
however,  had  already  been  highly  effective,  for  lie  had 
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•4-^s  ssirs,  wisest  •'  '•“  ir: 

the  command  of  the  Dian,ond  fngau!  aPP°mt4d  to 

careeSrrofSour  hero^fnfte’^- ”°W  difin8uished  «>e 
BorlasP  wL  k’-  1 h be°inninS  °f  1795,  Sir  John 
under  thp  a \ bei”®  emPIoyed  t0  reconnoitre  Brest, 

m“raTvina  PPrn  nenSTJthat  the  French  «<*  under  ad 
Villaret  had  sailed  out  on  a crni^p  c:_  c:j„ 

dertoolc  this  hazardous  service,  and  accomplished  it^th 

success,  having*  disguised  the  Diamond  so  effectually  that 

she  passed  within  hail  of  a French  line  of  wVi. 

suspected,  after  which  he  learned  S ’P  Un' 

actually  out  at  sea.  Inth^mo^thM  Ma^  S ^ 

same  year,  he  aided  Sir  Richard  Strachan  in  the  capture 

a bold"):?  °f  tranSP°rtS-  °n  the  4th  * CS 
a boW  but  unsuccessful  attempt  on  two  French  «hi™ 

with  their  convoy,  near  the  shore  of  La  Ho«*ue  * but  on 

the  2nd  of  September  he  was  more  fortunate  in  destroying 

of  arch  ZT^fT^  S 

or  march,  of  the  following  year,  haVin-  learned  thaf  * 

convoy,  consisting  of  a corvette,  four  brig?,  two  sloops  and 

quiG  Sir  S^drS>  ^ shelter  in  the  little  port  of  Her- 

? h’*S  Sldney  Proceeded  against  them  with  his  frigate 

of  311  a UfSer'  HavinS  surmounted  the  difficulties* 

anede“rditsOerPe0f  ^ ‘ha‘  f0U«ht 

Oft?;::;1"8  tl,U3.si«nalized  h™self  in  a combination 

to  Li"  taste  an  Se7‘?  S°  fuH  0f  ad^«‘ate.  and  so  much 
hand  n ’ unfortunate  reverse  for  our  hero  was  at 
hand.  Be, ng  stationed  off  Havre  de  Grace  on  a Zcon- 
noffnng  expedition,  he  captured  with  his  boats  a Prencl, 

eol  LPen„Vfa  ITT  the  18‘h  °f  ApriK  Th-Pti-.in  conh 
bour  n?.  / °ng  settln=  of  tl*e  ‘ide  into  the  har- 

t“r'  Z d,  ‘ven  UP  ‘ha  Seine  above  the  forts,  and  by  the 
dawn  of  next  morning,  the  enemy  saw  their  lugger  in 

T°heCVn V h'b' 

The  English  being  thus  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  after 
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having  fought  desperately,  with  a loss  of  four  killed  and 
seven  wounded,  were  obliged  to  surrender.  Sir  Sidney 
and  about  eighteen  of  his  brave  followers  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  dead 
calm  that  prevailed,  the  Diamond  was  unable  to  give  any 
assistance. 

The  treatment  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  captors  was  ungenerous  in  the  extreme  ; he 
was  even  threatened  with  martial  execution  as  a spy,  and 
sent  to  the  Abbaye,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. The  British  government,  in  the  mean  time,  made 
every  exertion  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  so  distinguished 
an  officer ; but  although  negotiations  were  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  the  Directory  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
exchange  him  for  any  of  their  own  captured  officers.  Af- 
ter two  years  of  tedious  and  close  imprisonment,  Sir  Sid- 
ney managed  to  effect  his  escape  in  the  following  inge- 
nious manner:  One  of  his  fellow-captives,  who  was  a 
French  emigrant,  but  who  passed  for  an  English  jockey 
of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  in  which  our  knight  was  now 
imprisoned,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  establish 
a sort  of  telegraph  correspondence  from  the  windows  with 
certain  females  of  the  town,  and  who  agreed  to  assist  in 
his  liberation.  A more  effectual  auxiliary  was  at  hand 
in  the  person  of  the  emigrant’s  wife.  This  lady,  who 
dared  not  come  to  the  Temple,  had  engaged  a young 
Frenchman  in  her  designs  for  the  freedom  of  the  cap- 
tives, and  with  his  aid  a hole  twelve  feet  long  was  made 
in  a cellar  adjoining  to  the  prison,  during  the  excavation 
of  which  a child  seven  years  old  used  to  beat  a drum 
within  the  house,  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  mining.  The 
partition  wall  was  reached,  and  cautiously  sounded,  but 
at  this  crisis  a stone  falling  out  and  rolling  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  Temple,  gave  the  alarm  to  the  guards.  They 
arrived  immediately,  and  discovered  the  plan  ; but  fortu 
nately  the  operators  escaped  unsuspected.  The  confine- 
ment of  Sir  Sidney  was  now  more  strict  than  ever,  but 
this  failure  seemed  only  to  excite  his  friends  to  greater 
activity.  It  was  now  resolved  to  have  him  removed  by 
forged  orders  from  the  Temple  to  another  prison,  that  h£ 
might  be  carried  off  in  the  transit.  The  order  was  ac- 
cordingly drawn  out ; the  real  stamp  of  the  ministers’ 
signature,  which  had  been  procured  by  a bribe,  was  af- 
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fixed  to  it,  and  the  friends  of  the  commodore,  disguised  as 
French  officers,  discharged  their  duty  with  such  marvel- 
ous effrontery  and  finesse,  as  lulled  to  sleep  even  the  sus- 
picion of  the  cautious  jailors.  Accompanied  by  M.  de 
Phelipeaux,  one  of  his  liberators,  Sir  Sidney  lost  no  time 
in  hurrying  to  Rouen,  where  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  for  several  days,  until  means  could  be 
found  for  their  crossing  the  Channel,  which  was  at  last 
safely  accomplished.  His  return  to  London  in  May,  1798, 
after  his  escape  from  a prison  so  famed  for  its  closeness 
and  security,  was  hailed  by  the  populace  as  a sort  of  na- 
tional triumph.  In  the  succeeding  month,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Tigre,  a ship  of  80  guns  ; 
and  as  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte  had  brought 
our  country  into  a friendly  relation  with  Turkey,  Sir  Sid- 
ney was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Ottoman  fleets 
and  armies  in  Egypt  as  a commander,  and  with  the  Bri- 
tish minister  at  Constantinople  in  the  civil  character  of  a 
plenipotentiary.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal, where  he  was  welcomed  by  a people  who  had  enjoyed 
his  services,  and  learned  to  appreciate  them ; after 
which  he  repaired  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  hope  of 
repaying  the  French  with  usury  for  the  sufferings  and 
indignities  he  had  endured  in  the  Abbaye  and  the 
Temple. 

The  cause  which  he  thus  came  to  aid  would,  to  an 
ordinary  warrior,  have  appeared  utterly  hopeless.  Al- 
though the  battle  of  the  Nile  had  ruined  the  prospects 
of  the  French  by  sea,  yet  the  career  of  Bonaparte  by 
land  was  as  irresistible  and  triumphant  as  ever ; and 
after  a series  of  splendid  successes,  by  which  his  ad- 
versaries were  subdued  or  scattered,  he  had  bent  the 
whole  force  of  his  wonderful  mind  with  complete  effect 
to  organize  the  country  into  a French  colony.  The 
permanent  possession  of  Egypt  was  now  apparently 
secured,  and  Bonaparte,  still  marching  eastward,  seemed 
destined  to  accomplish  the  total  overthrow  of  the  British 
empire  in  India.  Acre,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  the 
chief  obstacle  that  interposed  in  his  path  of  victory ; a 
town  weakly  fortified,  and  only  garrisoned  by  Turks ; 
and  as  there  was  every  probability  of  carrying  it  by  a 
single  onset,  he  hurried  to  the  place,  in  hopes  of  reach- 
ing it  before  the  British  auxiliaries  arrived.  But  Sir 
Sidney,  who  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Acre,  with  part 
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of  his  naval  force,  arrived  there  two  days  before  the 
French,  and  his  very  coming  seemed  to  change,  in  an 
instant,  the  whole  character  of  the  war.  He  had  brought 
with  him  colonel  Phelipeaux,  the  companion  of  his  flight 
from  Paris ; and  this  skilful  engineer  strengthened  the 
defences  of  the  town,  while  the  train  of  artillery  which 
Bonaparte  had  caused  to  be  sent  by  sea,  for  the  siege, 
had  been  captured  by  Sir  Sidney,  and  was  now  planted 
upon  the  ancient  walls  of  Acre.  Encouraged  by  these 
powerful  aids,  and  the  reinforcement  of  English  sailors 
and  marines,  the  old  pacha  of  Syria,  named  El  Djezzar , 
or  the  Butcher,  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  this  wonderful  siege,  in  which  the  science  of 
Phelipeaux,  the  romantic  bravery  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  stubborn  ferocity  of  the  Butcher,  and  the  emulous 
bravery  of  their  respective  followers,  were  severally 
exhibited,  and  tried  to  the  utmost.  Even  as  it  was, 
the  most  fortunate  circumstance  in  their  favour  was 
undoubtedly  their  possession  of  the  French  artillery,  de- 
prived of  which,  even  the  transcendent  skill  of  Bona- 
parte was  unable  to  command  success.  The  French, 
however,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  guns,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fire  from  the  British  ships  and  boats,  by 
which  they  were  flanked,  pressed  onward  in  their 
operations  with  the  most  persevering  valour.  Having 
made  a breach  in  the  wall,  they  endeavoured  nine 
times  to  storm  it;  and  notwithstanding  the  slaughter 
that  followed  each  attempt,  they  still  returned  to  the 
attack  with  a determination  which  their  enemies  were 
compelled  to  admire.  The  siege  was  in  this  state  when, 
upon  the  fifty-first  day  after  its  commencement,  a lon°-- 
expected  reinforcement  to  the  town,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hassan  Bey,  appeared  in  the  distance.  The 
most  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French  were 
now  necessary  before  the  Turkish  armament  could 
arrive;  and  these  efforts  were  not  spared.  Animated 
by  their  leader,  these  brave  men  pressed  onward  and 
gained  ground;  a tower  was  stormed,  on  the  outer 
angle  of  which  the  French  flag  was  planted,  and  the 
ankmg  fire  of  the  British  ships  in  the  bay  was  ren- 
dered ineffectual  by  two  traverses,  that  had  been 
erected  during  the  night,  while  that  from  the  ramparts 
at  the  same  time  slackened.  The  Turkish  fleet  in  the 
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mean  time  had  approached;  the  boats  were  already  low- 
ered  and  filled  with  soldiers,  although  still  distant  from 
the  shore  ; and  if  the  garrison  could  but  hold  out  till 
their  arrival,  Acre  would  be  saved.  At  this  moment  Sir 
Sidney  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Filling  several 
boats  of  his  squadron  with  sailors  armed  with  pikes,  he 
landed  them  at  the  mole,  and  marched  them  to  the 
breach,  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  defending  it  by  hurling  stones  upon  the  assailants. 
This  reinforcement  checked  the  career  of  the  enemy, 
until  the  first  body  of  Hassan’s  troops  were  landed, 
when  Bonaparte,  now  becoming  desperate,  was  seen 
upon  Coeur  -de-lion’s  mount,  urging  with  vehement  ges- 
ticulations his  followers  to  a more  decisive  onset.  A 
massive  column  of  the  French,  therefore,  a little  before 
sunset,  advanced  with  a solemn  step  to  the  breach,  which 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  unmolested ; from  this  they 
descended  with  the  same  ease,  and  advanced  even  into 
the  garden  of  the  pacha.  But  here  their  fancied  career  of 
victory  was  stopped  in  an  instant.  It  was  a stratagem  of 
Turkish  warfare  to  let  a certain  number  of  the  enemy  in, 
and  then  close  upon  them  with  sabre  and  dagger.  These 
weapons  were  a complete  overmatch  for  the  bayonet,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  column  was  instantly  cut  in  pieces. 
This  successful  feint  had  almost  cost  the  English  dear , for 
although  the  old  garrison  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  British  uniform,  the  new  soldiers  of  Hassan  saw  no 
difference  between  the  French  and  English  hat  in  the 
twilight,  on  which  account  they  hewed  at  friend  and 
foe  indiscriminately.  Darkness  at  length  closed  upon 
this  sanguinary  and  momentous  struggle,  which  had 
continued  for  twenty-five  hours,  both  parues  bom^o 
exhausted  that  they  were  unable  tomovc.  The  heroc 
determination  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  at  this  period 
amidst  his  exhausted  followers  and  allies,  and  with 
an  antiquated  wall,  with  a breach  through  which  fifty 
men  could  enter  abreast,  was  thus  characteristically  an- 
nounced in  his  dispatch  to  Lord  Nelson:  • Indeed,  the 
town  is  not  nor  ever  has  been  defensible,  according  t 
the  rales  of  art;  but  according  to  every  other  rule,  if 
must  and  shall  be  defended.*  Sir 

The  pledge  thus  given  was  most  nobly  ledeeme  . 
SiLeVfeU  that  the"  breach  in  the  wall  of  Acre  was  the 
Thermopylai  of  the  East ; and  like  a second  Leonidas  he 
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was  prepared  to  fall  among  its  ruins.  During  the  few 
days  longer  in  which  the  siege  continued,  Bonaparte,  as 
if  excited  to  frenzy  by  the  opposition  he  experienced, 
where  he  had  hoped  an  easy  conquest,  seemed  to  lose 
every  principle  of  generalship  for  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  so  renowned ; so  that  instead  of  adopting  cautious 
measures,  all  his  efforts  were  the  dictates  of  blind  fury. 
He  urged  his  soldiers  onward,  and  he  threw  mass  after 
mass  of  the  French  infantry  against  the  tottering  ram- 
parts, until  the  path  of  the  assailants  was  blocked  up 
with  those  who  fell  at  each  successive  onset,  so  that  his 
soldiers  refused  to  mount  any  longer  over  the  putrid 
corpses  of  their  companions.  At  length,  the  siege  having 
lasted  without  interruption  for  sixty  days,  the  hitherto 
victorious  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  feel  that  impossible 
was  actually  a good  French  word,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a ruinous  retreat  from  Acre.  His  soldiers  were 
sinking  under  hunger,  thirst,  and  sickness  ; his  van  was 
raked  by  the  gun-boats,  and  his  rear  was  infested  by 
clouds  of  Arabs  after  his  troops  had  marched  inland,  to 
avoid  the  fire  from  the  harbour.  The  baffled  and  broken 
remains  of  the  French  army  experienced  in  their  flight 
all  that  misery  and  loss  which  "was  afterwards  to  be  ex- 
hibited upon  so  gigantic  a scale  in  the  retreat  of  their 
countrymen  from  Moscow. 

This  resistance,  unparalleled  in  history,  by  which  an  un  - 
disciplined  army  of  Turks  and  Syrians,  assisted  and  di- 
rected by  an  English  seaman,  and  aided  by  a few  boats’ 
crews,  made  godd  an  indefensible  town  against  one  of  the 
bravest  armies  of  Europe,  headed  by  the  most  skilful 
and  successful  of  generals,  excited  an  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  wonderment  throughout  Europe  ; and  tacticians 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  ‘ by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic/ felt  themselves  compelled  to  applaud  such  a mili- 
tary anomaly  on  account  of  its  success.  A shower  of 
grateful  rewards  fell  upon  the  head  of  the  defender  of 
Acre.  The  Grand  Seignor,  who  shed  tears  of  joy  at  the 
tidings,  transmitted  to  Sir  Sidney  a splendid  aigrette, 
and  rich  sable  fur,  similar  to  those  bestowed  upon  Nelson, 
and  the  Turkish  order  of  the  Crescent;  the  deed  was  ex- 
tolled by  George  III.  in  parliament,  which  agreed  to  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Sidney,  and  the  officers  and  seamen 
under  his  command;  a pension  of  £1000.  per  annum 
was  settled  upon  him  by  the  legislature,  and  rich  pre- 
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sents  were  decreed  him  by  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
Turkey  company. 

After  this,  the  course  of  events  for  some  time  in  Egypt 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Turks,  who  were  routed  in  the 
field  by  the  superior  science  and  discipline  of  the  French. 
Bonaparte  having  thus  in  some  measure  repaired  the 
effects  of  his  disasters  at  Acre,  suddenly  set  sail  to  France, 
where  a more  splendid  field  of  ambition  presented  itself ; 
and  in  October,  1790,  Sir  Sidney  accompanied  the  Turkish 
vice-admiral,  Seid  Ali  Bey,  upon  a fresh  naval  expedition 
for  the  recovery  of  Egypt.  A landing  of  English  sailors 
was  accomplished  at  the  mouth  of  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  French  from  the 
operations  of  the  Vizier,  who  was  advancing  with  the 
grand  army  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  the  Tigre's 
boats  took  possession  of  a ruinous  castle,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  the  debarkation  of  the  Turkish  troops 
was  effected.  But  at  this  moment  the  French  attacked 
the  Turks  with  such  vigour,  that  they  drove  them  into 
the  water,  so  that  all  the  English  commodore  could  effect 
was  the  rescue  of  the  fugitives.  In  subsequent  cases, 
however,  the  co-operation  of  the  English  marines  and 
sailors  with  the  Vizier  was  so  effective,  that  general 
Kleber,  the  French  commander,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
capitulate.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1800,  he  signed  at 
El  Arisch  an  agreement  with  the  vizier  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  to  evacuate  Egypt,  on  condition  that  his  army 
should  be  transported  to  France.  This  treaty  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  British  government.  Nothing  less  would 
satisfy  them  than  the  entire  surrender  of  the  French 
army,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  indignantly 
renewed  hostilities,  and  gained  a splendid  victory  at 
Elhanka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  in  which  the 
Turks  sustained  a loss  of  8,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  treaty  was  again  opened  with  the  victorious  French, 
who  would  now  have  obtained  their  own  terms,  but  their 
brave  general  Kleber  was  assassinated,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  the  crazy  and  imbecile  Menou, 
who  determined  to  abide  in  Egypt  at  whatever  risk. 
Thus,  through  a series  of  diplomatic  blunders,  arising 
out  of  the  arrogance  of  our  government,  and  by  which 
the  negotiations  of  Sir  Sidney  with  the  enemy  were 
thwarted,  the  whole  toil  of  battle  and  conquest  had 
to  be  renewed.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  battle  of 
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Aboukir  was  fought  on  the  21st  of  March,  1801.  Sir  Sid- 
ney, on  the  landing  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  joined 
him  with  a detachment  of  seamen  and  marines  ; and  in 
the  victory  which  followed  he  was  wounded,  and  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  while  fighting  in  his  usual 
chivalrous  fashion.  Even  after  this  expenditure  ot  Bri- 
tish blood  and  courage,  the  French  obtained  the  same 
terms  which  had  been  formerly  agreed  to  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  in  the  treaty  of  El  Arisch  ; and  they  were  trans- 
ported, with  all  their  baggage,  in  English  and  Turkish 
vessels,  to  the  nearest  French  ports.  . 

• A breathing  interval  now  occurred  in  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  and  our  knight 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  to  make  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Such  was  the  respect  which  the 
Turks  felt  for  him,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  allowed  to  enter  Jerusalem  armed,  and  in 
Christian  costume-a  stretch  of  liberality  never  before 
permitted  by  the  infidels  to  a Frank.  The  Turkish  gran- 
dees were  equally  grateful  for  his  remarkable  services, 
so  that  at  a splendid  entertainment  which  was  given  by 
the  capidan  pacha,  on  board  his  ship,  to  the  Englis  1 
hero,  one  of  the  admiral’s  silk  flags  was  presented  to  Sir 
Sidney,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  honours  and 
respect  of  a Turkish  pacha.  On  the  5th  of  September, 
1801,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  colonel  Abercrombie  em- 
barked at  Alexandria,  with  the  dispatches  ; and  on  their 
arrival  in  London,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  whole 
metropolis  was  eager  to  welcome  the  son  of  the  veteran 
conqueror  at  Aboukir,  and  the  gallant  champion  of  Acre. 

For  some  time  after  such  stirring  service,  a compara- 
tively tranquil  period  occurs  in  the  history  of  Sir  Sidney. 
In  1802,  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parliament  for 
the  city  of  Rochester ; and  on  the  renewal  of  the  war 
in  1803,  he  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Ante- 
lope, of  50  guns,  as  commodore  of  a squadron  employed 
on  the  French  coast.  In  the  spring  of  1804,  he  was 
appointed  a colonel  of  royal  marines ; and  near  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear* 

admiral.  . . 

In  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the  British  in. 
Sicily  in  1806,  Sir  Sidney  arrived  at  Palermo  on  the 
21st  of  April,  on  board  the  Pompee,  of  80  guns,  and  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  squadron  employed  in  that 
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quarter.  As  Gaeta  was  the  only  place  that  seemed  capa 
ble  of  standing  out  against  the  French,  the  admiral  was 
anxious  to  strengthen  it,  and  encourage  the  garrison,  for 
which  purpose  he  opened  a communication  with  the 
prince  of  Hesse  its  commander,  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
necessary  supplies.  The  spirits  of  the  besieged,  that  had 
been  reduced  to  despondency,  were  so  invigorated  by  the 
presence  of  Sir  Sidney,  that  they  now  determined  to  act 
on  the  offensive  ; and  a sally  was  planned  between  him 
and  the  prince,  in  which  a small  party  from  the  garrison 
were  to  embark,  and  land  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries to  the  northward,  while  the  British  squadron  was 
to  co-operate  in  the  sortie,  and  annoy  the  French  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  This  attempt,  which  was  made 
on  the  15th  of  May,  was  attended  with  success : the 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  trenches,  and  one  of  their 
batteries,  by  the  aid  of  the  English  boats,  was  taken, 
and  its  guns  spiked.  After  this  exploit,  the  admiral 
having  left  captain  Richardson  to  co-operate  with  the 
garrison,  repaired  to  Capri,  from  which  island  he  re- 
solved to  dislodge  the  French.  The  marines  and  a body 
of  seamen  were  accordingly  landed  ; and  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  their  way,  this  small 
party  gallantly  pushed  on,  and  gained  the  heights  ; and 
in  the  encounter  that  followed,  the  French  commandant 
was  killed  by  the  captain  of  marines.  Upon  the  death  of 
their  leader,  the  enemy  offered  terms  of  surrender, 
which  Sir  Sidney  accepted,  and  the  island  came  into 
our  possession. 

In  the  following  year,  the  course  of  political  events 
beheld  Sir  Sidney  arrayed  against  his  old  allies,  the 
Turks  ; and  he  fully  partook  in  all  the  dangers  and  all 
the  glory  (such  as  it  was)  of  Duckworth’s  famous  ex- 
pedition to  the  Dardanelles.  The  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  this  luckless  adventure,  and  which  augured 
a very  different  termination,  was  ably  conducted  and 
triumphantly  executed  by  Str  Sidney,  who  commanded 
the  rear-division.  The  British  fleet  having  sailed  up  the 
Hellespont,  and  passed  the  castles  at  the  narrowest 
points  of  the  straits,  anciently  famed  under  the  names 
of  Cestos  and  Abydos,  and  at  which  it  was  severely 
handled  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Sidney,  who  had 
been  previously  ordered  by  Sir  John  Duckworth  to 
attack  a Turkish  squadron  lying  at  anchor  off  Point 
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Pesquies,  in  the  event  of  resistance  being  offered  to  the 
passage  of  our  ships,  immediately  prepared  for  action. 
Few  of  his  former  exploits  required  greater  boldness,  for 
the  enemy’s  vessels,  which  were  of  force  superior  to  his 
own,  were  protected  by  a battery  mounted  with  guns  of 
enormous  calibre,  while  troops  of  Asiatic  horse  and  foot 
were  at  hand,  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  to  assist 
them.  The  Turks  now  fought  as  fiercely  against  their 
old  friend  as  they  had  fought  with  him  against  Bona- 
parte— but  with  very  different  results.  The  British  ships, 
that  were  anchored  among  the  thickest  of  their  oppo- 
nents, by  the  steadiness  and  closeness  of  their  fire, 
obliged  the  Turks,  in  half  an  hour,  to  cut  their  cables 
and  run  on  shore  ; the  land  troops  were  dispersed  by  a 
few  shells  being  thrown  among  them,  and  the  battery 
was  cleared  of  its  defenders.  The  Turkish  ships,  now 
completely  abandoned  by  their  crews,  were  then  blown 
up,  with  the  exception  of  a corvette  and  a gun-boat 
which  it  was  thought  proper  to  preserve.  This  was  all 
that  was  accomplished  on  the  part  of  the  British  worthy 
of  notice,  and  the  merit  of  which  rests  solely  with  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.  For  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the 
fleet,  in  its  progress  to  Constantinople  and  its  return,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  memoir  of  Sir  John  Duckworth. 

After  these  doughty  exploits  against  the  Mussulmans, 
our  knight  was  now  employed  in  the  relief  of  distressed 
princes.  Portugal,  our  ancient  ally,  had  been  compelled, 
against  her  wishes  and  interest,  to  shut  up  her  ports 
against  British  vessels ; upon  which  Sir  Sidney  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a squadron,  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  Tagus.  Instead,  however,  of  adopting 
severe  measures,  he  saw  and  pitied  the  compulsion 
under  which  Portugal  laboured,  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  the  drooping  spirits  of  her  nobles  against  the 
common  enemy.  This  wise  course  was  successful,  so 
that  the  prince  regent  of  the  country  determined  to  emi- 
grate to  the  Brazils,  rather  than  co-operate  any  longer 
in  the  designs  of  Bonaparte.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on 
learning  this,  offered  the  prince  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag,  which  was  gratefully  accepted;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Portuguese  navy,  designed  for  the 
emigration,  placed  themselves  under  convoy  of  that  very 
fleet  which  had  originally  been  sent  out  for  its  destruc- 
tion. After  he  had  waited  upon  the  illustrious  emigrants, 
Y 2 
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and  made  every  arrangement  for  their  comfort  and 
safety.  Sir  Sidney  consigned  them  to  the  protection  of 
the  captain  of  the  Marlborough,  and  departed  to  rejoin 
that  division  of  his  squadron  that  had  been  left  to  watch 
the  Tagus.  Scarcely  had  the  royal  family  of  Portugal 
set  sail,  when  the  French,  under  general  Junot,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  without  resistance, 
upon  which  our  hero  blockaded  the  coast  until  the  15th 
of  January,  1808,  when  he  was  superseded  in  this  office 
by  Sir  Charles  Cotton.  In  the  same  month,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  dispatches  from  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  in  which  the  judicious  discharge  of  his  duties, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  Portuguese  transactions, 
was  highly  and  justly  commended. 

The  remainder  of  this  gallant  knight’s  career  is  ex- 
clusively of  a civil  and  peaceful  complexion.  In  the 
middle  of  February,  1808,  he  was  relieved  by  rear-admi- 
ral Otway,  upon  which  he  proceeded  in  the  Foudroyant, 
of  80  guns,  to  South  America,  where  he  assumed  the 
chief  command  ; and  during  his  continuance  on  that 
station  he  so  greatly  benefited  the  commercial  interests 
of  our  countrymen,  that  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
committee  of  merchants  trading  to  Brazil.  During  the 
same  year,  having  given  a splendid  entertainment  on 
board  his  flag-ship  to  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal  and 
the  royal  family,  he  was  created  a knight  grand  cross 
of  the  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  and  received  the 
standard  of  Portugal  as  an  augmentation  to  his  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  as  pleasing  thus  to  contemplate  such  a cha- 
racter employed  in  the  arts  of  conciliation,  as  in  those 
of  conquest.  In  1809,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  while  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  common 
laws,  and  master  of  arts;  and  in  1812  he  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  fleet  employed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  at  last  attained  the  highest  distinction 
of  his  order,  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral 
On  the  19th  of  July,  1821. 
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JAMES  SAUMAREZ, 

BARON  DE  SAUMAREZ,  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  GUERNSEY, 
AND  A BARONET. 

1757— 183G. 

The  important  services  performed  by  this  gallant  and 
distinguished  commander  justly  entitled  him  to  the  ho- 
nours of  the  peerage,  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted 
in  naval  history  as  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of 
our  heroes.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Matthew  Saumarez, 
of  Guernsey,  Esq.,  a medical  practitioner,  by  his  second 
wife  Cartaret,  daughter  of  James  le  Marchant,  Esq.  He 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-Port,  Guernsey, 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1757,  and  early  entertained  a pre- 
dilection for  the  naval  service  ; which  was  perhaps  in- 
spired by  the  frequent  mention  of  his  two  uncles,  the 
captains  Philip  and  Thomas  de  Saumarez,  who  sailed 
under  commodore  Anson  in  the  memorable  expedition 
to  the  South  Sea  ; and  afterwards  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In  1770, 
being  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  young  Saumarez 
commenced  his  career  as  a midshipman  on  board  the 
Montreal,  commanded  by  commodore  Alms.  He  next 
served  in  the  Winchelsea  and  Levant  frigates,  and  after 
having  remained  five  years  on  the  Mediterranean  station, 
he  returned  home  in  1775. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Saumarez  joined 
the  Bristol,  50,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker,  and  was  present  in  the  following  year  at  the 
attack  of  the  fort  and  batteries  on  Sullivan’s  island,  near 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In  that  determined  and  san- 
guinary conflict,  the  Bristol  suffered  severely;  and  the 
commodore  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  bravery  of  Saumarez,  that  he  appointed  him  to 
act  as  lieutenant  on  board  the  Bristol,  which  promotion 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  lord  Howe.*  In  August, 
1788,  during  that  period  of  the  American  war  when  the 
French  fleet,  under  count  d’Estaing,  quitting  Sandy  Hook, 
arrived  before  Rhode  Island,  he  commanded  the  Spitfire 
galley ; and  he  afterwards  acted  as  aide-de-camp  on 
* See  an  account  of  this  action  in  Parker’s  life,  p.  425. 
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shore  to  commodore  Brisbane,  and  commanded  a party 
of  seamen  and  marines  at  one  of  the  advanced  posts.  He 
then  returned  to  England  in  the  Leviathan,  in  which 
vessel  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  Scilly  Is- 
lands. Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Victory,  of  100  guns,  carrying  the 
flag  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy.  He  continued  in  that  ship  un- 
der different  flag-officers,  until  his  removal  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fortitude,  74,  with  vice  admiral  Sir 
Hyde  Parker,  who  was  at  that  time  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a squadron  fitting  out  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  with  Holland  in  1780,  and  was  present  in  the  well- 
contested  action  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1781.  On  the  return  of  the  English  fleet  to  the  Nore,  his 
majesty  George  III.  paid  it  a visit,  on  which  occasion 
Saumarez  was  introduced  to  the  king,  who  inquired  if  he 
were  related  to  the  captains  of  the  same  name,  who  had 
circumnavigated  the  globe  with  Anson.  Admiral  Parker 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  saying  that  ‘ he  was  thei** 
nephew,  and  as  good  an  officer  as  either  of  them.’  This 
approbation  will  be  more  appreciated  when  we  consider 
by  whom  it  was  bestowed.  In  consequence  of  the  bravery 
displayed  by  lieutenant  Saumarez  in  the  action  off  the 
Dogger  Bank,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  appointed  to  the  Tisiphone,  a new  fire-vessel  then 
fitting  at  Sheerness. 

Intelligence  having  been  received  in  England  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  French  fleet  and  convoy  under  the  count  de 
Guichen,  intended  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  admiral 
Kempenfelt  was  dispatched  in  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  one  50  gun  ship,  four 
frigates,  and  some  smaller  vessels,  in  order  to  intercept  it. 
Commander  Saumarez,  in  the  Tisiphone,  was  attached  to 

this  fleet.  . . 

The  English  admiral,  totally  ignorant  of  the  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  and  expecting  that  he  had  only  an  equal 
force  to  encounter,  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  them 
in  a hard  gale  of  wind,  when  both  the  fleet  and  convoy 
were  a good  deal  dispersed,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
considerably  astern.  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  with  that  pro- 
fessional judgment  and  dexterity  by  which  he  was  emi- 
nently distinguished,  determined  to  profit  by  his  present 
situation,  by  endeavouring  to  cut  off  the  convoy  m the 
first  instance,  and  to  fight  the  enemy  afterwards.  In  the 
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movement  for  this  purpose,  the  Triumphant,  84,  which 
had  stayed  back  to  collect  the  convoy,  in  her  way  now  to 
rejoin  the  fleet  came  across  the  Edgar,  74,  which  led  the 
English  van : a sharp  though  short  fire  ensued,  in  which 
the  former  sustained  considerable  loss.  The  design  in 
part  succeeded  ; and,  if  there  had  been  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  frigates  (which  are  particularly  necessary  in  all 
attacks  upon  convoys)  the  effect  would  have  been  much 
more  considerable.  About  twenty  of  the  prizes  arrived 
safe  in  England  ; two  or  three  were  said  to  be  sunk,  and 
several  that  struck  escaped  in  the  night.  Commander 
Saumarez  mainly  contributed  to  this  success,  he  having 
first  discovered  the  enemy  ; and  a ship  of  30  guns,  having 
on  board  400  troops,  struck  to  the  Tisiphone.  He  was 
now  dispatched  to  Barbadoes  to  report  this  intelli- 
gence to  rear-admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  then  commander- 
in-chief  on  the  West  India  station.  On  delivering  his 
dispatches,  he  received  a commission,  appointing  him, 
though  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  the  command 
of  the  Russell,  74. 

In  this  new  command  Saumarez  accompanied  the  squa- 
dron of  Rodney  that  was  sent  out  to  intercept  the  count 
de  Grasse,  and  was  present  at  the  splendid  victory  of 
April,  1782.  During  the  action,  the  Russell  gave  the 
huge  Ville  de  Paris  two  raking  broadsides,  and  count  de 
Grasse  acknowledged  to  captain  Saumarez,  some  days 
after,  that  he  suffered  very  severely  from  his  fire.  At 
the  close  of  this  well-contested  day,  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  Russell  was  in  chase  of  a crippled  ship, 
a 74,  that  was  making  off  under  a crowd  of  sail,  and 
would  have  been  engaged  in  twenty  minutes,  had  not 
his  victorious  career  been  checked  by  a signal  for  the 
fleet  to  bring-to,  the  commander-in-chief  judging  it 
prudent  to  secure  the  ships  that  were  the  trophies  of  so 
hard-earned  a victory.  Whatever  reluctance  Captain 
Saumarez  might  feel  in  relinquishing  the  opportunity 
of  adding  another  laurel  to  those  which  he  had  gained 
on  this  arduous  day,  a sense  of  duty  prevented  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation;  the  Russell,  however,  who  by  her 
station  in  the  line  was  one  of  the  first  in  action,  so, 
from  the  zeal  of  her  commander,  she  was  one  of  the 
last  that  hove  to. 

After  this  action,  the  Russell,  being  greatly  disabled, 
was  ordered  to  escort  the  homeward-bound  trade  to 
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England;  and  as  the  war  soon  afterwards  terminated, 
captain  Saumarez  was  enabled  to  enjoy  an  interval  of 
repose  in  his  native  island.  But  as  soon  as  the  war 
broke  out  again  in  1787,  he  entered  into  active  service, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ambuscade 
frigate.  In  1790,  he  removed  to  the  Raisonable,  of  64 
guns.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war 
with  France  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Crescent, 
42,  the  crew  of  which,  consisting  of  257  men,  were 
principally  volunteers  from  Guernsey.  In  this  ship, 
after  a close  action  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  he 
captured  La  Reunion,  36,  and  320  men,  120  of  whom 
were  either  killed  or  wounded:  the  Crescent  had  not  a 
single  man  hurt.  This  gallant  action  was  rewarded  by 
his  majesty  conferring  on  captain  Saumarez  the  order  of 
knighthood  ; and  as  a mark  of  respect,  the  merchants  of 
London  presented  him  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate. 
It  may  here  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  action, 
that  the  Reunion  was  one  of  the  first  eight  vessels  cap- 
tured from  the  French  since  the  commencement  of  this 
fresh  war  up  to  the  1st  of  December,  1793,  so  that  captain 
Saumarez  was  among  the  first  of  the  British  naval  offi- 
cers to  vindicate  the  superiority  of  the  national  flag. 

When  the  Crescent  was  refitted,  she  sailed  on  a cruize 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  company  with  the  Hind,  a 
smaller  frigate,  when  captain  Saumarez  captured  two 
French  privateers,  called  the  Club  de  Cherbourg,  and 
L’Espoir.  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  squadron  under  admiral  Macbride,  which  formed 
a part  of  lord  Moira’s  expedition  in  favour  of  the 
French  royalists. 

The  next  exploit  performed  by  this  distinguished  sea- 
man displayed  in  a striking  light  both  his  nautical  skill 
and  his  cool  intrepidity.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1794,  the 
Crescent,  accompanied  by  the  Druid  frigate,  and  Eury- 
dice,  24,  was  chased  off  the  island  of  Jersey  by  a French 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  cut  down  seventy-fours,  each 
mounting  54  guns,  two  frigates,  and  a brig.  Sir  James, 
perceiving  the  vast  superiority  of  the  enemy,  ordered 
the  Eurydice,  which  was  the  worse  sailer,  to  make  the 
best  of  her  way  to  Guernsey,  whilst  the  Crescent  and 
Druid  followed  under  easy  sail,  occasionally  engaging 
the  French  ships  and  keeping  them  at  bay,  until  the 
Eurydice  had  got  to  some  distance  ahead;  when  they 
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made  all  possible  sail  to  get  off.  The  enemy’s  squadron, 
however,  gained  upon  them  so  rapidly,  that  they  must 
have  been  taken  but  for  a bold  and  masterly  manoeuvre. 
Sir  James,  seeing  the  perilous  situation  of  his  consorts, 
hauled  his  wind  and  stood  along  the  French  line, — an 
evolution  which  immediately  attracted  the  enemy’s  at- 
tention, and  the  capture  of  the  Crescent  appeared  to  be 
inevitable.  But,  amoug  the  Guernseymen  who  had  vo- 
lunteered on  board  the  Crescent,  was  an  experienced 
king’s  pilot,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  rocks  and 
currents  round  the  island,  named  Jean  Breton,  from 
St.  Saviour’s  parish ; he  pushed  the  frigate  through 
numerous  intricate  passages  where  a king’s  ship  had 
never  before  swum,  and,  singularly  enough,  sailed  so 
near  to  the  shore  of  the  Catel  parish,  that  Sir  James 
could  distinctly  see  his  own  house ; a position  truly  re- 
markable from  the  contrast, — for  behind  him  he  beheld 
a French  prison, — before  him,  his  own  fireside.  Success 
attended  this  bold  experiment,  and  they  effected  their 
escape  into  Guernsey  roads,  greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  pursuers. 

In  the  month  of  February  following,  Sir  James  was 
appointed  to  the  Marlborough,  74;  and,  after  a long' 
cruise  in  that  ship,  removed  to  the  Orion,  of  the  same 
force,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  bearing  a distin- 
guished station  in  lord  Bridport’s  action  off  L’Orient  on 
the  23rd  of  June,  1795.  The  official  return  of  killed  and 
wounded,  signed  by  lord  Bridport,  makes  the  loss  on 
board  the  Orion  five  seamen  killed  and  one  soldier ; 
and  seventeen  seamen  and  one  soldier  wounded.* 

Sir  James  Saumarez  was  afterwards  detached  with 
two  frigates  to  cruise  off  Rochfort,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  during  the  most  tempestuous  weather. 
He  then  resumed  his  station  in  the  fleet  off  Brest,  from 
whence  he  was  sent  to  reinforce  Sir  John  Jervis,  whom 
he  joined  five  days  before  the  engagement  off  St.  Vincent. 
In  that  memorable  action  the  Orion  was  one  of  the  six 
ships  that  attacked  the  body  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and 
afterwards  joined  in  the  assault  on  the  huge  Santissima 
Trinidada,  136,  which,  according  to  the  Orion’s  log-book,  at 
length  hauled  down  her  colours  and  hoisted  English  ones, 
but  was  rescued  by  several  of  the  enemy’s  fresh  ships.  In 
this  engagement  the  Orion  had  only  nine  men  wounded. 

* See  the  details  of  this  action  in  the  lives  of  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson 
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On  the  30th  of  April,  1798,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  who 
subsequently  to  the  above  battle  had  been  employed  in 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  accompanied  Sir  Horatio  Nelson 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  shared  in  the  honours  ac- 
quired off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  Orion  had  thir- 
teen men  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded,  including 
among  the  latter  number  her  brave  commander,  who 
received  a severe  contusion  on  the  side,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  refused  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his 
officers  to  be  taken  below,  and  remained  upon  deck  till 
the  action  ceased. 

The  next  service  performed  by  Sir  James  Saumarez 
was  to  escort  six  of  the  prizes  captured  in  the  late 
battle,  and  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  November;  but 
the  Orion  being  found  to  want  considerable  repair,  she 
was  paid  off  early  in  the  following  year. 

As  a proof  of  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  lord  de 
Saumarez  over  his  crews,  it  may  be  remarked  that, 
when  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  broke  out,  the  Orion 
escaped  it  altogether,  owing  to  the  subordination  of  the 
men  and  the  attachment  which  they  felt  for  their 
commander,  with  whom  the  greatest  part  had  served 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war. 

Sir  James  was  now  honoured,  for  a second  time,  with 
a gold  medal  and  a riband ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Guernsey,  as  a mark  of  attachment  and  respect  to  their 
distinguished  countryman,  presented  him  with  a mag- 
nificent vase,  of  considerable  value.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  colonelcies  of  marines,  and  obtained  the  command 
of  the  Csesar,  84,  the  first  of  that  force  on  two  decks  ever 
built  in  England,  in  which  he  joined  the  Channel  fleet, 
and  cruised  off  Brest  during  a long  and  tempestuous 
period. 

At  the  promotion  which  took  place  January  1,  1801, 
Sir  James  Saumarez  became  a rear-admiral  of  the  blue; 
and  on  the  13th  of  June  following,  he  was  created  a ba- 
ronet, with  permission  to  wear  the  supporters  belonging 
to  the  arms  of  his  family,  which  have  been  registered  in 
the  Herald’s  Office  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Subsequently  to  his  advancement  to  the  rank  of  a flag- 
officer,  Sir  James  commanded  a division  of  the  grand 
fleet  stationed  off  the  Black  Rocks  ; and  nothing  can  mani- 
fest in  a stronger  light  his  unwearied  zeal  and  sleepless 
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vigilance,  than  by  stating,  that  not  a single  square-rigged 
vessel  of  any  description  sailed  from  or  entered  into  the 
port  at  Brest  during  the  ivhole  time  he  remained  on  that 
station. 

On  his  return  from  that  severe  duty,  the  rear-admiral 
was  ordered  to  prepare  for  foreign  service ; and  on  the 
14th  of  June  he  sailed  from  Plymouth,  with  a squadron 
consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  one  brig, 
and  a lugger,  destined  for  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  off  which 
port  he  was  joined  by  two  more  ships  of  the  line.  On 
the  5th  of  July  he  received  intelligence  that  a French 
squadron,  of  two  ships  of  84  guns,  one  of  74,  with  a large 
frigate,  was  at  anchor  off  Algesiras,  not  far  from  Gibral- 
tar. He  sailed  immediately  with  a squadron  of  six  sail 
of  the  line,  with  the  determination  to  attack  the  enemy 
under  the  batteries,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

The  bay  of  Algesiras  was  defended  by  various  batteries 
of  heavy  guns,  placed  on  an  island  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  also  by  works  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  town ; the  fire  from  which,  crossing  before 
the  harbour,  intersected  in  front  the  situation  chosen  for 
the  French  ships,  and  was  enabled  to  take  in  flank  any 
assailant  that  might  approach  them.  The  anchorage  was 
also  extremely  dangerous  ; the  whole  harbour  and  island 
being  surrounded  by  reefs  of  sunken  rocks  : it  had  hither- 
to been  supposed  that,  had  there  not  been  even  a single 
man-of-war  in  the  harbour,  no  hostile  ship  would  have 
had  the  boldness  to  approach,  or  expose  itself  to  the  dan- 
gerous obstructions  which  both  nature  and  art  had  pro- 
vided for  the  security  of  the  place,  and  of  the  ships  which 
it  contained  ; but  no  danger  could  appal  or  discourage 
our  intrepid  seamen  and  the  gallant  Saumarez,  when  an 
enemy  was  within  their  reach.  He  hoped  to  capture  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  resume  his  station  oft'  Ca- 
diz, before  the  Spanish  fleet  could  avail  themselves  of  his 
absence  ; and,  therefore,  he  made  preparations  for  battle, 
by  anchoring  from  the  stern,  like  Nelson  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nile.  The  engagement,  which  commenced  at  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  eight,  in  half  an  hour  was  general,  and 
for  some  time  appeared  to  favour  the  British,  when  un- 
fortunately the  Hannibal,  an  English  74,  took  the  ground 
abreast  of  the  battery  of  St.  Jago,  while  she  was  at  the 
same  time  raked  by  the  Formidable,  a French  ship  of  80 
guns ; and  in  this  helpless  condition  she  was  compelled 
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to  strike  her  colours.  At  the  same  time  the  wind,  which 
had  been  continually  varying,  was  most  unfavourable  to 
the  assailants,  so  that  for  two  hours  the  British  ships 
were  incessantly  towed  by  the  boats,  to  bring  their  broad- 
sides to  bear  on  the  enemy.  At  half-past  one  Saumarez, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  success,  drew  off  his  shattered  squa- 
dron, and  retired  to  the  mole  of  Gibraltar  to  relit,  but  with 
a courage,  if  possible,  only  increased  by  the  unfortunate 
result  of  this  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  ships,  disabled  in  the  ac- 
tion off  Algesiras,  having  been  reinforced  by  five  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line,  a French  74,  and  three  frigates,  de- 
parted from  Algesiras  on  the  way  to  Cadiz,  which  they 
doubted  not  to  reach  in  safety,  when  they  were  met  by 
their  fearless  antagonist  off  Cabreta  Point.  The  British 
admiral  had  employed  his  time  so  well  at  Gibraltar,  that 
in  five  days  he  had  refitted  all  his  ships,  except  the  Pom- 
pee  ; and  notwithstanding  the  immense  addition  which 
the  French  had  received,  by  which  their  force  was  in- 
creased to  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  four  frigates,  whilst 
he  had  only  five  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  still  he 
was  as  eager  for  the  combat  as  ever.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing, Sir  James  Saumarez  observed  that  the  enemy’s  ships 
had  cleared  Cabreta  Point : and  at  eight  he  bore  up  with 
his  squadron  after  them.  The  Superb,  captain  Keats,  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  her  fire  upon  them  about  eleven  o’clock. 
The  Caesar,  the  flag-ship,  then  came  up,  and  prepared  to 
engage  a Spanish  three-decker,  which  soon  took  fire,  and 
communicated  the  flames  to  another  ship  to  leeward  of 
her  ; both  were  soon  in  ablaze,  and  presented  a most  aw- 
ful sight.  The  two  ships  thus  on  fire  were  the  San  Her- 
menegildo  and  Real  Carlos,  of  112  guns  each  ; and  as  the 
Cassar  could  not  with  safety  afford  them  any  assistance, 
she  pushed  on  to  the  attack  of  the  San  Antonio, 74,  which 
had  however  been  already  beaten  by  the  Superb.  The 
two  ships  on  fire  blew  up  during  the  night,  and  near  2400 
men  were  destroyed  in  them.  The  admiral  bore  up  after 
the  enemy,  who  were  carrying  a press  of  sail  and  steer- 
ing cut  of  the  straits  ; but  he  lost  sight  of  them  during 
the  night.  It  blew  exceedingly  hard  until  daylight,  which 
obliged  him  to  take  in  canvas.  In  the  mean  time  the 
conflict  in  other  quarters  had  been  equally  favourable 
to  the  British,  so  that  early  on  the  next  morning  the  re- 
mainder of  the  combined  fleet,  consisting  of  five  sail  of 
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the  line,  and  four  frigates,  instead  of  renewing  the  bat- 
tle, hauled  up  for  Cadiz.  Such  was  the  first  great  victory 
of  Trafalgar,  gained  on  the  13th  of  July,  1801,  in  which  the 
enemy  lost  three  sail  of  the  line,  2400  men  blown  up,  be- 
sides those  who  were  killed  in  action  and  taken  prisoners. 
A victory  gained  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
sufficed  to  ennoble  any  age,  but  that  it  occurred  at  a period 
when  such  exploits  were  to  become  common ; while  it 
was  only  the  harbinger  of  still  greater  achievements,  by 
which  all  former  deeds  were  comparatively  eclipsed. 

The  valuable  services  rendered  to  his  country  by  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  were  rewarded  by  the  star  and  riband 
of  the  order  of  the  Bath ; and  in  1803  he  received  the 
thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  a grant  of  £1200. 
a year. 

Sir  James  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  at  the 
Nore,  which  he  retained  for  a short  period,  and  then 
received  the  command  at  Guernsey  ; and  on  being  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral,  he  was  nominated 
second  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under  earl 
St.  Vincent.  His  lordship  being  absent  on  admiralty 
leave,  Sir  James  was  employed  in  watching  the  enemy's 
fleet  in  Brest,  until  the  month  of  August  following  ; when, 
upon  the  appointment  of  lord  Gardner  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet,  be  resumed  the  command  at 
Guernsey.  In  March,  1808,  he  was  sent  to  the  Baltic 
with  a strong  squadron  for  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
dominions,  on  which  station  he  continued  for  four  years. 

The  last  naval  command  discharged  by  Sir  James  was 
that  of  port-admiral  at  Plymouth,  where  he  won  the 
esteem  of  the  inhabitants.  He  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1824,  and  struck  it  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1827. 

In  1831,  the  gallant  admiral  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Guernsey,  as  he  was  the  first  native  of  the  island  who 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords. 

His  lordship  died  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  October,  1836, 
at  his  country  residence,  in  Catel  parish,  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  general  character  of  this  great  and  excellent  man 
is  especially  deserving  of  our  admiration.  He  was  brave, 
skilful,  and  enterprising,  as  a sailor;  patriotic,  liberal, 
and  unostentatious,  as  a citizen ; an  affectionate  hus® 
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band,  a tender  parent,  a generous  master ; the  patron  and 
promoter  of  every  religions  institution;  a friend  to  po- 
pular education ; charitable  to  the  poor ; accessible  to  his 
inferiors ; amiable  in  disposition,  and  unassuming  in  his 
manners.  He  entertained  a devoted  affection  to  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and  Guernsey  may  feel  an  honest  pride  in 
the  reflection,  that  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,  after 
having  gloriously,  and  by  his  own  personal  merits,  re- 
ceived the  highest  honours  which  the  sovereign  could 
bestow  on  a subject,  preferred  the  simplicity  of  his  pater- 
nal hearth  to  the  fascinating  allurements  of  the  most 
splendid  court  in  Europe.  This  feeling  accompanied  him 
to  the  grave.  Ambition  would  have  looked  to  Westmin- 
ster abbey  ; but  the  mortal  remains  of  the  hero  and  the 
patriot  sleep  within  the  precincts  of  the  humble  village 
church,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  small  island  in 
which  he  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

From  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar. 

When  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were 
signed,  27th  of  March,  1802,  France  and  England  seemed 
equally  desirous  of  a more  friendly  relationship  than  had 
hitherto  subsisted  between  them.  Each  had  fully  tried 
and  respected  the  valour  of  the  other;  the  courtesies  by 
which  generous  enemies  are  distinguished  had  softened, 
on  both  sides,  the  horrors  of  war ; and  now  that  a last- 
ing peace  appeared  to  be  established,  crowds  of  the  Eng- 
lish repaired  to  Paris,  while  the  French  reciprocated  this 
friendly  confidence  by  similar  visits  to  London.  But 
these  symptoms,  which  were  thought  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a lasting  friendship  between  the  two  great 
representatives  of  the  civilized  world,  were  so  transitory, 
that  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  scarcely  dried  before  the 
causes  of  fresh  misunderstanding  and  war  began  to 
operate. 

The  high  position  attained  by  Bonaparte,  like  that  of 
all  conquerors,  could  only  be  maintained  by  the  sword  ; 
and  when  he  ceased  to  dazzle  and  astonish,  he  could  no 
longer  expect  to  be  the  popular  idol  of  France.  Of  this 
simple  truth  he  was  so  fully  aware,  that  his  proceedings, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  evinced  a desire 
to  provoke  Britain  to  a fresh  contest.  He  had  sent  out 
by  the  end  of  1801  a strong  armament  for  the  reduction 
of  St.  Domingo,  a measure  which  obliged  the  British  to 
dispatch  a powerful  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  to  watch 
its  proceedings ; he  annexed  Piedmont,  Parma,  and 
Placentia,  to  France;  and  he  compelled  Switzerland  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  submit  to  his  domination. 
In  order  also  to  accomplish  one  of  his  favourite  wishes, 
the  restoration  of  the  French  navy,  he  obtained  Louisiana 
from  Spain,  and  Elba  from  Etruria,  the  last  of  which 
acquisitions  he  designed  to  convert  into  a strong  marine 
fortress  and  depot,  similar  to  that  of  Malta  or  Gibraltar. 

Although  these  were  suspicious  symptoms,  still  they  did 
not  amount  to  justifiable  grounds  for  fresh  hostilities  on 
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the  part  of  Britain ; but  they  sferved  to  aggravate  that  im 
portant  grievance  upon  which  the  war  was  renewed.  This 
was,  the  cession  of  Malta,  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the 
British.  By  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  this  important  island, 
the  great  object  of  jealousy  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, was  to  be  restored  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  and 
a prior  elected  by  a chapter  of  the  order : the  English 
forces  were  to  evacuate  it  in  three  months,  while  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  were  to 
guarantee  this  part  of  the  treaty  ; and  a Neapolitan  gar- 
rison was  to  be  placed  in  temporary  possession  of  the 
island,  till  such  time  as  the  knights  had  raised  a suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  it.  But  all  these  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  Austria,  refused  to  become  guarantees  in 
the  matter.  France  still  continued  to  insist  upon  the 
delivery  of  Malta  either  to  the  king  of  Naples,  or  to  a 
new  grand  prior  of  the  order,  who  had  been  chosen  by 
the  pope ; but  as  these  potentates  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  First  Consul,  England,  by  such  an  act,  would  have 
thrown  Malta  into  the  hands  of  France.  In  the  absence 
of  the  stipulated  guarantees,  England  refused  to  relin- 
quish Malta,  upon  which  she  was  branded  as  perfidious 
in  breaking  the  main  article  of  the  treaty. 

Another  important  cession,  which  had  been  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  was  in  like  manner  refused. 
This  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch,  on  condition  that  the  French  troops 
should  evacuate  Holland, — the  only  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  Cape  should  not  fall  into  the  possession  of  France. 
Our  forces  in  that  quarter  were  already  embarked  on 
board,  in  ships  that  were  to  convey  them  from  South 
Africa  to  England,  and  several  of  the  ports  had  been 
already  yielded  up  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  French  delaying  to  evacuate  Hol- 
land, orders  were  sent  out  by  our  government  to  the 
English  commander  of  the  Cape,  to  retain  possession. 
He  therefore  relanded  his  troops,  and  once  more  took 
possession  of  the  settlement,  until  he  should  be  finally 
authorized  to  yield  it  up  according  to  agreement.* 

Such  were  the  political  misunderstandings  and  ag- 
gressions that  rekindled  the  war,  which  was  only  to 
terminate  in  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  rival  par- 


* See  life  of  lord  Keith. 
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ties.  Even  so  early  as  the  8th  of  March,  1802,  it  was 
announced  by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the  house  of 
commons  that,  in  consequence  of  extensive  military 
preparations  carrying  on  in  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol- 

!land,  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  a state  of  readiness  for 
war.  This  was  done  accordingly ; and  it  only  served  to 
accelerate  the  crisis.  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously stung  to  frenzy  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
English  journalists,  suddenly  burst  upon  our  ambassador, 
lord  Whitworth,  at  a full  levee.  ‘ Why  these  arma- 
ments?’ he  exclaimed.  ‘ Against  what  are  these  mea- 
sures of  precaution  ? I have  not  a single  ship  of  the  line 
in  the  ports  of  France  ; but  if  you  wish  to  arm,  I will 
arm  also : if  you  wish  to  fight,  I will  fight  also.  You 
may  perhaps  destroy,  but  you  will  never  intimidate 
France ! ' This  was  intelligible  as  well  as  ominous  lan- 
guage ; and  on  the  16th  of  May,  only  two  months  after 
this  singular  interview,  his  Britannic  majesty  announced 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  Never  at  any 
former  period  was  our  country  menaced  by  such  opposi- 
tion, or  better  prepared  for  an  encounter.  The  magnitude 
of  the  coming  conflict  made  all  parties  unanimous,  and 
as  invasion  was  fully  apprehended,  the  thi’ee  united 
kingdoms  armed  themselves  as  one  man  for  resistance. 
Thus,  while  our  fleets  and  forces  abroad  were  securing 
possession  after  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping 
the  ports  of  France  under  a close  blockade,  Britain  pos- 

Isessed  a volunteer  force  consisting  of  400,000  men,  disci- 
plined and  prepared  for  battle  upon  the  enemy’s  landing, 
independently  of  the  regular  army,  the  militia,  and  the 
army  of  reserve. 

Whether  Bonaparte  was  serious  in  his  purposes  of  in- 
vading England  has  often  been  questioned;  at  all  events, 
his  preparations  on  this  occasion  corresponded  with  so 
perilous  an  achievement.  France  resounded  with  the 
building  of  flotillas ; and  as  fast  as  flat-bottomed  boats 
could  be  constructed,  they  were  mustered  at  Boulogne  as 
their  central  depot.  Before,  however,  these  could  have 
been  used  as  transports,  it  was  necessary  to  break  through 
the  British  blockade ; but  as  France  had  no  navy  ade- 
quate to  such  an  enterprise,  the  flotilla  reposed  silently 
upon  the  shore,  until  some  favouring  hour  should  give  it 
a safe  passage  to  the  opposite  coast.  An  experiment  was 
repeatedly  tried  of  sending  off  an  armament  from  Roch- 
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fort,  in  the  hope  that  Britain  would  send  her  home- 
fleet  in  pursuit,  and  thus  leave  the  Channel  unguarded, 
if  but  for  a few  days  or  hours.  But  the  blockading  squa- 
drons remained  immoveable  at  their  stations,  and  the 
hope  of  invasion  was  farther  of!'  than  ever. 

Although  events  fully  verified  the  declaration  of  Nel- 
son, that  this  projected  invasion  was  the  mad  plan  of  a 
mad  government ; still,  as  long  as  these  flotillas  existed, 
our  country  was  in  a fever  of  hope  and  fear.  The  British, 
to  a man,  talked,  thought,  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
gun-boats  ; even  the  Spanish  armada,  blessed  by  the  pope, 
and  baptized  with  the  title  of  Invincible,  was  nothing  in 
comparison  with  these  gun-boats.  Grave  senators  and 
skilful  seamen  seemed  to  partake  in  the  groundless  alarm 
and  so  long  as  a gun-boat  existed  our  complete  command 
of  the  ocean  seemed  nothing  better  than  a mere  hyper- 
bole—and  therefore  various  were  the  attempts  that  were 
made  by  our  ships  to  destroy  these  obnoxious  bugbears. 
But  these  flat-bottomed  gun-boats  drew  so  little  water, 
that  they  could  retreat  into  shallows,  where  an  enemy 
could  not  follow ; and  they  were  so  well  defended  by  the 
batteries  on  shore,  that  every  attempt  had  been  hitherto 
unsuccessful. 

This  absurd  hallucination  now  reached  its  crisis.  It 
was  confidently  affirmed  that  an  expedient  had  been 
adopted  by  the  British  ministry, by  which  the  armament 
of  the  invaders  would  vanish  like  a vision  ; and  mysteri- 
ous preparations  were  in  active  process,  by  which  this 
miracle  was  to  be  accomplished.  The  unmanly  panic  of 
the  nation  was  to  be  quieted  by  a more  unmanly  remedy 
proposed  by  an  American,  and  which  our  statesmen  ea- 
gerly adopted.  It  was  agreed,  since  our  vessels  of  war 
could  not  reach  these  flotillas,  that  they  should  be  blown 
into  the  air  by  catamerans.  These  were  copper  vessels 
filled  with  gunpowder  and  combustibles,  that  could  float 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  explode  at  any  given 
moment,  by  the  operation  of  clock-woi’k.  They  were  to 
be  silently  piloted  at  night  by  a man  upon  a raft  up  to 
the  chin  in  water,  that  he  might  be  unseen  by  the  enemy, 
and  after  fastening  the  exploding  instrument  to  a ship  s 
bottom,  he  would  have  time  to  effect  his  escape.  Not- 
withstanding the  invariable  failure  that  has  attended 
such  villanous  instruments  ever  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  whether  as  catameran,  torpedo,  sea-devil, 
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or  infernal  machine — a failure  which,  in  mercy  to  man- 
kind, has  evidently  been  decreed  by  a higher  power, 
to  limit  the  atrocities  of  war,  and  the  means  of  human 
destruction  — statesmen  and  warriors  exulted  in  this 
* cheap  defence  of  nations/  by  which  three  kingdoms 
were  to  be  saved  by  a few  barrels  of  gunpowder.  As  a 
proper  conclusion  to  this  precious  scheme,  fire-ships  were 
to  consummate  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy’s  hopes  by 
consuming  whatever  the  catamerans  might  fail  to  blow  up. 

The  moment  big  with  expectation  arrived.  The  engines 
of  destruction  were  embarked,  and  England  waited  the 
issue  in  breathless  silence.  Lord  Keith,  to  whom  had 
been  intrusted  the  honourable  office  of  protecting  these 
explosion-vessels,  commenced  a furious  cannonade  upon 
the  batteries  of  Boulogne  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  un- 
der cover  of  this  fire  the  catamerans  were  successfully 
piloted  to  their  destination.  In  the  mean  time  the  French, 
who  regarded  this  new  mode  of  warfare  with  perfect  con- 
tempt, coolly  opened  a passage  through  the  flotilla  for  the 
catamerans  as  they  arrived,  so  that  they  only  exploded 
in  vacancy.  In  this  manner  no  less  than  twelve  of  these 
engines  blew  up  with  a noise  that  shook  the  heavens,  but 
produced  no  farther  mischief;  and  the  crest-fallen  Eng- 
lish, after  witnessing  the  termination,  retired  amidst  the 
derision  of  their  enemies.  Still  the  experiment  was  rec- 
koned too  valuable  to  be  relinquished  ; and  a second  at- 
tempt was  ordered  against  the  flotilla  in  the  harbour  of 
Calais,  but  with  no  better  result.  Although  Sir  Home 
Popham  superintended  the  operation  with  great  skill  and 
valour,  the  explosions  only  killed  a few  fishes,  and  dis- 
placed a few  sticks  and  stones  from  the  pier ; and  the 
English  ministry  from  very  shame  abandoned  this  species 
of  warfare,  in  which  they  had  only  subjected  themselves 
and  their  country  to  the  ridicule  of  our  laughter-loving* 
adversaries. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  Spain  had  hitherto  pro- 
fessed to  be  at  peace  with  Britain,  while  she  was  covertly 
aiding  the  enemy  with  her  treasures,  by  which  Bona- 
parte was  enabled  to  further  his  hostile  preparations,  in 
consequence  of  which  our  ministry,  without  a regular 
proclamation  of  war,  resolved  to  retaliate  upon  the  Spa- 
nish cofters.  Accordingly  captain  Moore  was  sent  with 
four  frigates  to  cruise  off  Cadiz,  and  intercept  the  trea- 
sure ships  which  were  expected  at  this  time  from  South 
Z 
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America.  On  the  5th  of  October,  1804,  four  sail  were  per- 
ceived; the  British  gave  chase,  and  soon  came  up  with 
the  squadron,  which  proved  to  be  the  expected  vesse  s. 
The  Spaniards  made  no  preparations  either  for  flight  or 
resistance,  as  they  anticipated  no  attack,  so  that  they 
were  taken  at  disadvantage;  and  after  a short  action  o 
ten  minutes  one  of  their  ships  blew  up,  and  the  other 
three  surrendered.  This  act,  which  was  complained  of 
as  a shameful  outrage  against  the  law  of  nations,  left 
Spain  no  alternative  but  open  war,  which  she  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  soon  after  against  Britain. 

From  such  questionable  doings  as  the  preceding,  we 
now  gladly  turn  our  view  to  the  East,  where  a deed  was 
achieved  by  which  the  somewhat  tarnished  glory  of  the 
British  flag  was  nobly  vindicated.  When  hostilities  had 
been  renewed  between  England  and  France,  admiral 
Rainier,  who  commanded  in  the  East  India  station,  had 
been  late  in  receiving  the  intelligence,  so  that  admiral 
Linois,  who  had  been  blockaded  in  the  road  of  Pondi- 
cherry, was  enabled  to  escape  to  sea,  and  interrupt  our 
Indian  commerce.  His  force  consisted  of  the  Marengo, 
80,  three  frigates,  and  a brig  ; and  after  making  several 
captures,  he  kept  watch  near  the  entrance  of  the  straits 
of  Molacca,  in  the  hope  of  capturing  our  homeward-bound 
Indian  fleet.  This  mercantile  squadron  at  length  appeared 
in  si-ht,  off  Pulo  A’or,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1804, 
consisting  of  sixteen  of  the  East  India  company’s  ships 
twelve  country  ships,  a Portuguese  East  Indiaman,  and 
a brig.  The  French  admiral  pursued  under  a press  of 
sail,  and  as  the  heavy-laden  merchant  ships  could  not 
outstrip  pursuit,  their  capture  seemed  inevitable.  In  this 
emergency  captain  Dance,  the  senior  officer  of  the  fleet, 
who  acted  as  commodore,  conceived  the  daring  idea  of 
o-ivinf  battle  to  the  enemy.  It  was  one  of  those  wonderful 
inspirations  thatdefy  all  established  rules,  and  which  seem 
to  succeed  just  because  they  try  to  accomplish  what  are 
called  impossibilities.  In  this  unprecedented  experiment, 
ships  encumbered  with  merchandise,  slightly  armed,  and 
scantily  manned  with  crews,  a large  portion  of  which 
were  timid  Lascars,  were  to  encounter  the  brunt  of  a 
warlike  and  well-appointed  squadron.  The  very  boldness 
of  the  attempt  conduced  to  its  full  success.  Linois,  con- 
founded at  finding  himself  so  strongly  confronted,  seemed 
to  lose  his  wonted  presence  of  mind,  and  instead  of  ac- 
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cepting  the  challenge,  he  was  fain  to  lie-to  for  the  night. 
On  the  next  morning  the  brave  Dance,  apprehending 
that  the  rear  of  his  convoy  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  if  he  remained  on  the  defensive,  resolved  to 
become  the  assailant,  and  therefore  he  made  a signal  to 
his  ships  to  tack,  and  bear  down  and  engage  in  succes- 
sion. Linois  immediately  closed  his  line,  and  opened  an 
ineffectual  fire,  which  was  not  returned  by  the  English 
until  they  had  got  close  to  the  enemy.  This  decided  the 
conflict  almost  in  an  instant,  and  the  French  fled  under 
a press  of  sail.  One  man  killed  and  another  wounded 
was  all  the  injury  that  admiral  Linois,  with  his  ships  of 
war  and  superiority  in  sailing,  could  inflict  upon  a 
China  fleet.  The  brave  captain  Dance  and  his  officers, 
who  had  thus  saved  a fleet  valued  at  eight  millions  and 
a half  sterling,  received,  upon  their  return  to  England, 
those  honours  and  rewards  which  they  had  so  amply 
merited.* 

The  naval  history  of  our  country,  for  the  year  1805, 
was  fraught  with  events  of  such  magnitude  as  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  whose 
political  existence  depended  upon  the  struggle  to  be  de- 
cided on  the  ocean,  between  the  navies  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  united  against 
her.  There  were  British  fleets  stationed  before  the  Texel, 
Brest,  Rochfort,  Vigo,  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and 
Toulon;  and  the  scene  of  naval  operations  extended 
from  thence  westward  as  far  as  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
the  Antilles,  and  Jamaica. 

The  French  Toulon  fleet  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  frigates  ventured  to  sea  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
under  the  command  of  admiral  Villeneuve,  when  the 
British  fleet  under  Nelson  had  been  obliged  to  anchor  in 
the  gulf  of  Palma.  About  the  same  time  the  Rochfort 
squadron,  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  under  the  command  of  Missiessy,  was  equally 
fortunate  in  getting  out  to  sea.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
in  England  that  two  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  thus  at 
large,  than  the  greatest  uneasiness  was  manifested, 
more  especially  as  their  destination  was  still  unknown  : 


* The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  captain  Dance  by 
George  111.,  and  the  East  India  company  presented  him  with  2000 
guineas,  and  a piece  of  plate,  with  a pension  of  £500.  a year.  Captains 
IV?offat  ]^a<?  respectively  1000  and  500  guineas  presented  to 
them,  with  a piece  of  plate. 
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but  it  was  recollected  that  Nelson  was  afloat,  and  every 
reliance  was  placed  on  his  courage  and  vigilance.  Ihe 
Rochfort  squadron  directed  its  course  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  committed  some  trivial  devastations ; but  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  admiral  Cochrane  had  been  sent 
out  against  them,  the  French  hastily  retraced  their 
course,  and  arrived  at  Rochfort  in  safety.  The  other  ar- 
mament under  admiral  Villeneuve  had  scarcely  escaped 
to  sea,  before  it  was  pursued  by  the  indefatigable  Nelson, 
who  swept  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  in  quest  of 
the  enemy,  but  in  vain.  Villeneuve  reached  Cadiz 
in  safety,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet, 
which  swelled  his  force  to  eighteen  sail  of  the  line ; 
and  as  he  had  10,000  French  soldiers  on  board,  he 
now  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  where  our  posses- 
sions were  menaced  with  inevitable  destruction.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  national  jealousy  between  the 
French  and  Spauish  seamen,  and  a fatal  sickness  that 
broke  out  among  the  troops,  this  imposing  armament 
remained  in  a state  of  inactivity,  until  they  found  that 
Nelson  had  set  out  for  the  West  India  station.  There 
was  defeat  and  destruction  in  that  word  ; and  although 
the  sea-hero  had  set  sail  with  only  ten  ships  of  the  line, 
most  of  which  were  foul  after  a two  years’  cruise,  yet 
Villeneuve,  when  he  heard  that  Nelson  was  the  com- 
mander, would  not  wait  the  encounter  of  such  an  in- 
ferior force.  Thus  the  West  Indies  were  saved  by  the 
mere  terrors  of  a name  ! 

The  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  which  now 
consisted  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  three  large  ships 
armed  en  Jtuteyftve  frigates,  and  three  brigs,  pursued  its 
course  homeward  without  molestation,  when  it  was  en- 
countered on  the  22nd  of  July,  by  Sir  Robert  Calder,  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  The  British  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen 
sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a cutter,  and  a lugger  ; but 
the  French,  notwithstanding  their  very  superior  force, 
and  although  they  had  the  advantage  of  wind  and 
weather,  were  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  After 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  so  thick  a fog  arose, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe ; and 
when  the  cannonade  had  continued  for  four  hours,  the 
British  had  captured  an  eighty-four  and  a seventy-four. 
Had  Sir  Robert  Calder  followed  up  his  success,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  other  disabled  ships  of  the  enemy  might  have 
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been  taken,  but  he  considered  it  prudent,  id  consequence 
of  the  fog,  to  heave-to  for  the  night ; and  as  the  enemy 
constantly  hauled  away  during  the  two  following  days 
when  the  British  fleet  approached,  Sir  Robert  bore  away 
with  his  prizes.  Thus,  no  honour  was  lost  by  the 
British ; on  the  contrary,  they  had  fought  successfully 
against  a superior  force,  and  taken  two  valuable  prizes ; 
but  the  successes  of  Nelson  against  every  odds  had 
made  such  negative  victories  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  our 
countrymen,  so  that  Sir  Robert  Calder,  on  his  return  to 
England,  was  condemned  by  the  popular  voice,  and 
arraigned  before  a court-martial.  He  had  failed  in  de- 
stroying the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  that  was  an  unpar- 
donable crime.  His  sentence  from  the  court,  after  being 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  cowardice,  was,  that  he  had 
not  done  his  utmost  to  take  and  destroy  the  enemy’s 
whole  fleet,  and  that  therefore  he  should  be  severely 
reprimanded.  This  was  a harsh,  and  perhaps  an  unjust 
verdict;  but  after  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Byng, 
what  naval  commander  could  hope  to  escape,  if  he  failed 
in  obtaining  a complete  victory  ? 

After  the  engagement  off  Cape  Finisterre,  Villeneuve 
reached  port  Ferrol ; and  having  there  received  a rein- 
forcement, he  again  put  to  sea  and  entered  Cadiz,  com- 
pelling the  small  squadron  under  Collingwood  to  retire 
from  that  station.  In  the  mean  time,  lord  Nelson  had 
returned  from  a pursuit  unexampled  in  naval  history,  in 
which,  during  the  short  space  of  seventy-eight  days,  he 
had  twice  traversed  the  Atlantic  ocean,  without  being 
able  to  find  the  enemy.  On  the  20th  of  August  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  having  soon  learned  there  of  the 
arrival  of  the  French  in  Cadiz,  and  the  diligence  with 
which  they  were  refitting  their  fleet,  he  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  encountering  them.  A powerful 
armament  was  fitted  out,  over  which  he  was  appointed 
with  an  unlimited  commission ; and  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Victory  at 
Portsmouth,  and  proceeded  upon  that  expedition  which 
was  to  be  his  brightest, — and  his  last. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  Nelson  had  anticipated 
arose,  not  from  the  strength  or  courage,  but  the  fears  of 
the  enemy ; and  on  arriving  at  the  station,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  stratagem  to  tempt  the  French  into  the 
open  sea.  As  his  fleet,  therefore,  was  nearly  equal  to 
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that  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  blockading  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
lie  kept  considerably  aloof,  thus  offering  them  a free 
passage  ; and  to  increase  the  inducement,  he  detached  a 
squadron  from  his  fleet  under  admiral  Louis,  as  a con- 
voy to  Malta,  knowing  that  a reinforcement  of  equal 
strength  was  on  its  way  from  England  to  join  him. 
This  plan  completely  succeeded.  Villeneuve,  and  the 
Spanish  admiral  Gravina,  supposing  that  Nelson  had  no 
more  than  twenty-one  ships,  boldly  put  to  sea  on  the 
19tli  of  October,  with  eighteen  French  and  fifteen  Spa- 
nish sail  of  the  line,  in  the  hope  of  at  last  overpowering 
their  dreaded  antagonist.  But  Nelson  had  now  received 
the  expected  reinforcement  from  England,  and  on  the 
21st  he  came  up  with  the  combined  fleet,  which  was 
almost  becalmed  off  cape  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  having  telegraphed  that  glorious  motto,  which 
will  be  repeated  as  long  as  we  have  a plank  afloat,  or 
a seaman  to  defend  it  — * England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty ’ — bore  down  for  battle  at  noon,  at  the 
head  of  the  weather  column,  while  Collingwood  at  the 
same  time  moved  forward  with  the  leeward  column. 
These  two  lines  advanced  in  their  order  of  sailing,  to 
avoid  the  delay  of  forming,  and  on  which  orders  had 
been  issued  several  days  previous.  The  plan  adopted 
by  Villeneuve  was  admirable,  and  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful against  any  other  antagonist.  Still  conceiving 
that  Nelson  had  only  twenty-one  sail,  the  French  ad- 
miral had  detached  twelve  of  his  ships  to  double  upon 
the  British  after  the  action  had  closed,  and  thus  place 
half  of  them  at  least  between  two  fires.  But  when  he 
discovered  the  real  force  of  his  enemy,  he  was  obliged 
to  alter  this  bold  and  happy  arrangement,  so  that  his 
whole  force  might  be  brought  into  action ; he  there- 
fore arranged  his  ships  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  con- 
vexing  to  leeward. 

The  onset  was  commenced  by  the  brave  Collingwood. 
At  the  head  of  the  lee  column  he  broke  through  the 
enemy’s  line  at  the  twelfth  ship  from  the  rear,  ex- 
claiming triumphantly  at  the  same  time,  * What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here!’  and  closed  his  vessel  upon 
the  French  and  Spanish  ships  until  the  muzzles  of  their 
cannon  were  actually  in  contact.  Nelson  with  the 
weather  column  had  designed  in  the  same  manner  to 
break  the  van  of  the  enemy  at  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
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ship;  but  finding  them  lying-  too  closely  together  for 
such  a purpose,  he  ordered  each  vessel  to  close  with 
its  antagonist.  Thus  the  conflict  became  a hand-to- 
hand  trial  of  courage  and  activity,  where  sword  was 
opposed  to  sword,  and  gun  to  gun.  The  French  and 
Spaniards  fought  desperately  on  the  occasion,  but  no- 
thing could  withstand  the  determined  valour  of  British 
seamen  fighting  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  under 
their  heroic  leadei . After  the  battle  had  raged  for 
about  three  hours,  Gravina  escaped  from  the  strife 
with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  bore  away  to  leeward ; 
and  in  a few  minutes  after,  five  of  the  French  under 
admiral  Dumanoir,  followed  his  example,  and  fled  to 
the  southward.  The  rest  of  the  combined  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  nineteen  line  of  battle  ships,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  But  never  was  the  price  of 
victory  so  begrudged,  or  a triumph  mixed  with  such 
mourning,  for  Nelson  fell  in  the  engagement.  But  his 
last  look  beheld  the  extinction  of  that  navy  by  which 
Britain  was  to  be  invaded,  and  he  died  in  the  exulting 
assurance  that  the  deliverance  of  his  country  was  com- 
plete. This  great  work,  for  which  he  had  lived,  was 
ended  at  Trafalgar,  and  he  only  departed  when  there 
was  no  longer  an  enemy  to  conquer. 

After  the  death  of  Nelson,  the  good  and  gallant  Col- 
liugwood  took  the  command,  and  issued  such  orders  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  the  victory.  The  British  ships, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  had  suffered  severely  in 
this  hard-fought  action,  and  a hurricane  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  if  possible, 
greater  skill  and  courage  were  exerted  to  save  the  fleet 
from  utter  ruin.  As  it  was  found  impossible,  from  the 
violence  of  the  tempest,  to  preserve  the  prizes,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed,  so  that  only  four 
could  be  brought  into  Gibraltar.  As  for  Dumanoir,  who 
had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  the  French  fleet,  he  was 
met — as  if  to  seal  the  victory  of  Trafalgar — on  the  2nd 
of  November  by  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  with  four  sail  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates,  off  Ferrol.  A chase  of  two 
days  commenced,  in  which  the  French  were  overtaken, 
and  compelled  to  abide  the  encounter ; and  after  a hard 
fight  of  three  hours  and  a half,  their  whole  force  sur- 
rendered. 
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SIR  ROBERT  CALDER,  BART. 

1745—1818. 

This  admiral  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Calder 
of  Muirton,  in  Morayshire,  North  Britain,  and  was  born 
in  the  paternal  mansion  at  Elgin,  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
1745.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town,  and  entered  the  navy  as  a midship- 
man at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1766,  he  accompanied 
the  Hon.  George  Faulknor,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Essex, 
to  the  West  Indies  ; but  it  was  not  until  many  years  after 
that  he  obtained  the  rank,  first  of  master  and  commander, 
and  then  of  post-captain,  in  the  navy. 

During  the  American  war,  captain  Calder  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Channel  fleet.  In  1782,  he  commanded  the 
Diana,  which  was  employed  as  a repeating-frigate  to 
rear-admiral  Kempenfelt.  At  this  period  he  was  doomed 
to  witness  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  events  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  navy.  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who 
at  that  time  commanded  the  English  fleet,  received  or- 
ders not  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  combined  squa- 
drons of  France  and  Spain,  which  then  appeared  on  our 
coasts,  and  he  accordingly  withdrew  between  the  Wolf- 
rock  and  the  Main.  On  this  occasion,  the  sailors  were 
so  indignant  as  to  blind  a figure  of  the  king  with  their 
hammocks,  swearing,  * that  his  majesty  George  the 
Third  should  not  witness  their  flight.’  Captain  Calder, 
who  belonged  to  the  rear  division,  shared  in  their  indig- 
nation ; and  although  within  a short  distance  of  one  of 
the  enemy’s  two-deckers,  which  might  have  sunk  his 
vessel  with  a single  broadside,  he  refused  to  retire,  until 
expressly  ordered  by  signal. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  Calder 
was  appointed  first  captain  to  admiral  Roddam,  in  his 
flag-ship,  the  Barfleur.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
Theseus,  of  74  guns,  which  formed  part  of  lord  Howe’s 
fleet  in  1794;  but  having  been  dispatched  with  rear-ad- 
miral Montague’s  squadron  to  protect  a valuable  convoy, 
destined  for  the  colonies,  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  1st  of  June.  On  being  appointed 
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captain  of  the  fleet,  by  Sir  John  Jervis,  he  acted  in  that 
important  capacity  in  the  victory  off  Cadiz,  and  on  being: 
sent  home  with  the  dispatches,  he  was  immediately 
knighted,  and  soon  afterwards  made  a baronet. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1799,  Sir  Robert  obtained  his 
flag  as  rear-admiral,  by  seniority ; and,  in  1801,  was  dis- 
patched with  a small  squadron  in  quest  of  admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  who  had  sailed  from  France,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  supplying  the  army  in  Egypt  with  stores  and 
ammunition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  peace  with  the  French 
republic.  Sir  Robert  retired  to  his  estate  of  South  wic.  in 
Hampshire.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  was  im- 
mediately re-appointed,  and  in  the  promotion  which  took 
place  the  23rd  of  April,  1804,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  white.  While  employed  in 
this  latter  capacity,  he  was  selected,  in  1805,  by  admiral 
Cornwallis,  who  then  commanded  the  Channel  fleet,  to 
blockade  the  harbours  of  Ferrol  and  Corunna.  The  force 
intrusted  to  him  on  this  occasion  was  very  inadequate ; 
for,  although  there  were  then  five  French  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates,  and  five  Spanish  line  of  battle 
ships  and  four  frigates,  all  ready  for  sea,  in  these  ports, 
yet  he  had  only  seven  sail  allotted  to  him  ; these  indeed 
were  afterwards  increased  to  nine ; but  although  he  re- 
peatedly requested  two  frigates  and  some  smaller  vessels, 
they  never  were  sent  to  him.  He,  however,  retained 
his  station,  notwithstanding  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Brest 
fleet,  and,  on  being  joined  by  rear  admiral  Stirling,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  with  five  sail  of  the  line  from  before 
Rochfort,  together  with  a frigate  and  a lugger,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sea,  for  the  express  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
French  and  Spanish  squadrons  from  the  West  Indies, 
which  were  supposed  to  consist  of  no  more  than  sixteen 
capital  ships.  Soon  after  this  the  combined  fleet,  of 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  seven  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  were 
descried ; while  the  English  force  amounted  to  no  more 
than  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  a cutter,  and 
a lugger.* 

Although  the  disparity  on  this  occasion  was  sufficiently 
startling,  Sir  Robert  did  not  hesitate  in  determining  to 

* The  French  fleet- consisted  of  one  of  90  guns,  two  of  84,  four  of  80, 
eleven  of  74,  and  two  of  64.  The  English,  of  three  of  98  guns,  two  of 
84,  eight  of  74,  and  two  of  64. 
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bring  the  enemy  to  action.  This  battle,  which  gave  rise 
to  so  much  discussion,  occurred  in  lat.  43°  30  north,  and 
long.  11°  17  west,  or  about  40  leagues  from  Ferrol,  on  the 
22nd  of  July.  The  British  vice-admiral  formed  his  fleet 
in  compact  order,  and  made  a signal  to  attack  the  centre 
of  the  enemy ; upon  which  the  Hero,  of  74  guns,  that  led 
the  van  squadron,  fetched  close  up  under  the  lee  of  the 
combined  fleet,  so  that  when  our  headmost  ships  had 
reached  the  enemy’s  centre,  their  vessels  tacked  in  suc- 
cession, which  obliged  Sir  Robert  to  perform  the  same 
evolution.  The  battle  that  immediately  followed  lasted 
upwards  of  four  hours,  and  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  and  every  advantage 
of  wind  and  weather,  lost  two  large  Spanish  ships,  the 
Rafael,  of  84,  and  the  Firme,  of  74  guns. 

A heavy  fog  had  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day ; and  a short  time  after  the  engagement  com- 
menced it  became  so  dense,  that  the  English  comman- 
der was  scarcely  able  to  see  his  ships  ahead  or  astern, 
by  which  he  was  prevented  from  following  up  his  ad- 
vantage. This,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  enemy  from 
total  defeat.  As  it  was,  Sir  Robert  did  not  judge  it 
prudent  to  hazard  his  fleet  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  afraid  perhaps  of  risking  the  advantage  he  had  al- 
ready acquired,  he  brought-to,  in  order  to  cover  his 
prizes.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleet  could  have  re- 
newed the  engagement,  during  the  two  days  that  fol- 
lowed, having  the  advantage  of  the  windward,  and  the 
British  repeatedly,  by  hauling  on  the  wind,  incited  them 
to  the  conflict,  but  this  M.Villeneuve  as  constantly  de- 
clined. On  the  24th  the  wind  changed,  by  which  the 
British  had  the  weather-gage  ; but  Sir  Robert  Calder  not 
thinking  it  advisable  to  assume  offensive  measures,  the 
two  hostile  fleets  separated. 

The  vice-admiral  was  not  only  conscious  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  in  this  affair,  but  also  merited  the  appro- 
bation of  his  country.  He  had  kept  the  sea  with  a very 
inadequate  force,  instead  of  returning  into  port;  he  had 
successfully  blockaded  a greatly  superior  fleet  for  nearly 
five  months;  and  at  sea,  he  had  fought  a battle,  and 
captured  two  large  ships,  under  circumstances  where 
not  to  be  defeated  was  equal  to  the  honour  of  a victory. 
The  advantage  lay  so  wholly  on  his  side  that  the  adver- 
sary, although  repeatedly  menacing  a farther  trial,  had 
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been  content  to  forego  the  opportunity,  and  at  last  to 
sheer  off.  All  this  was  rightly  appreciated  by  his  com- 
mander-in-chief,  lord  Cornwallis,  who  sent  him  back  to 
Ferrol  on  the  17th  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line.  But 
unfortunately  a different  estimate  of  these  circumstances 
was  formed  at  home.  The  nation  had  lately  been  pam- 
pered with  naval  victories;  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
murmured ; and  because  the  enemy  had  not  been  com- 
pletely worsted,  it  was  alleged  that  the  honour  of  the 
British  flag  had  been  sullied.  Bitter  representations 
to  this  effect  were  set  forth  in  the  public  prints ; and 
when  these  reached  the  vice-admiral,  their  effects  upon 
his  honourable  spirit  may  be  easily  imagined.  He  im- 
mediately demanded  a public  trial  from  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty;  and  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  Nelson, 
who  besought  him  to  remain,  and  share  in  those  ap- 
proaching triumphs  of  the  fleet  by  which  every  calumny 
would  be  refuted,  he  returned  to  Spithead  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  board  of  which  a court-martial  assembled 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1805. 

After  the  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution  had 
been  examined,  Sir  Robert  proceeded  to  defend  himself 
in  a speech  of  calm,  simple  persuasiveness.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  court  that  circumstances  might  occur  in 
which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  continue  the  engage- 
ment, after  a British  fleet  had  been  laid  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Such  had  been  the  case  with  earl  Howe,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1794;  such  with  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1797.  These  great  and  justly  popu- 
lar commanders  had  forborne  to  renew  the  engagement, 
and  none  had  called  the  propriety  of  their  measures  in 
question.  Although  his  victory  had  not  been  so  complete 
as  theirs,  yet  he  had  adopted  their  caution,  because  im- 
perious necessity  required  it.  The  Ferrol  and  Rochfort 
squadrons  were  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  be  at  sea,  and 
consisted  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line  : these  might  easily 
have  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemy’s  fleet, 
already  much  superior  to  his  own.  At  all  events,  had 
he  been  disabled  from  returning  to  the  blockade  of  Fer- 
rol, these  squadrons  might  have  pushed  out  for  Ireland, 
or  even  for  England,  and  thus  have  facilitated  the  long- 
expected  invasion  of  our  country.  The  preservation  of 
his  fleet,  therefore,  upon  which  the  prevention  of  this 
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invasion  probably  depended,  made  it  unadvisable  to  risk 
it  by  a renewal  of  the  action.  But  had  he  made  even 
the  utmost  efforts  to  renew  the  combat,  there  were  such 
difficulties  in  his  way  as  would  have  made  the  experi- 
ment hazardous,  if  not  impracticable.  At  day-break,  on 
the  morning1  after  the  battle,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours 
to  keep  the  fleet  together,  to  be  in  readiness  for  a fresh 
attack,  he  found  that  he  was  eight  or  nine  miles  to  lee- 
ward ; several  of  his  ships  were  entirely  out  of  sight ; 
and  many  of  them  were  so  damaged  that  they  could  not 
carry  sufficient  sail  to  windward,  to  bear  up  against  the 
enemy.  In  this  case,  he  had  adopted  the  only  alterna- 
tive by  which  he  could  most  effectually  baffle  their  hos- 
tile purposes.  Believing  that  the  object  of  M.  Villeneuve 
was  to  reach  Ferrol,and  effect  a junction  with  the  French 
fleet  lying  there,  he  had  resolved  to  prevent  this  by 
throwing  himself  between  the  enemy  and  that  port, 
which  he  had  done  for  two  days  under  an  easy  sail.  All 
this  time  he  had  neither  offered  nor  declined  an  engage- 
ment ; and  when  they  seemed  to  offer  battle,  he  had  hauled 
up  his  wind  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them.  Even 
when  the  wind  had  changed  in  his  favour  on  the  24th, 
it  chiefly  consisted  of  light  breezes ; there  was  a consi- 
derable swell  of  the  sea;  and  the  enemy  were  at  such  a 
distance,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  he  could  have  over- 
taken them.  These  were  the  chief  circumstances  which 
the  vice-admiral  adduced  in  his  defence,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  ' indignantly  complained  of  the  injury  done  to 
himself  and  his  brave  companions  after  the  victory  they 
had  gained,  and  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  his  dis- 
patches had  been  mutilated,  and  material  portions  of 
them  suppressed,  by  which  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion had  been  concealed,  and  the  public  feeling  excited  * 
against  him.  In  spite  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  justice 
of  his  representations,  the  court,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1805,  pronounced  the  following  sentence  : — ‘ The 
court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  charge  of  not  having  done 
his  utmost  to  renew  the  engagement,  and  to  take  and 
destroy  every  ship  of  the  enemy,  has  been  proved  against 
the  said  vice-admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder  ; that  it  appears 
that  his  conduct  Las  not  been  actuated  either  by  cow- 
ardice or  disaffection,  but  has  arisen  solely  from  error  in 
judgment,  and  is  highly  censurable,  and  doth  adjudge 
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him  to  be  severely  reprimanded ; and  the  said  vice-ad- 
miral, Sir  Robert  Calder,  is  hereby  severely  reprimanded 
accordingly/ 

Amidst  the  classical  mania  of  the  French  republic  at 
this  period,  it  was  the  fashion  to  compare  itself  to  an- 
cient Rome,  and  England  to  Carthage.  Without  pausing 
to  expose  the  vanity  of  the  former  part  of  the  compari- 
son, or  the  injustice  of  the  latter,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  one  point  at  least  the  English  too  much  resem- 
bled the  Carthaginians.  When  this  commercial  people 
had  sustained  any  heavy  discomfiture,  the  unlucky  com- 
mander was  almost  certain  to  become  a victim ; and 
when  he  returned  to  Carthage,  it  was  with  the  prospect 
of  being  either  crucified  by  a verdict  of  the  judges,  or 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  the  mob.  But  even  in  their 
wildest  moods  of  condemnation  we  do  not  find  that  they 
punished  those  leaders  who  fought  their  battles  bravely, 
and  sustained  no  defeat:  this  refinement  was  reserved 
for  the  days  of  Matthews,  Byng,  and  Calder.  After  such 
examples,  a British  admiral,  be  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation  what  they  may,  must  not  dare  to  deny,  or 
even  doubt,  the  omnipotence  of  an  English  fleet.  He 
must  bear  up  against  every  odds,  and  be  victorious  over 
every  obstacle,  whether  of  men  or  elements.  Should 
however  a feeling  of  humanity  induce  him  to  have  com- 
passion upon  his  gallant  followers,  so  as  to  withdraw 
them  from  an  unequal  strife  and  certain  destruction,  he 
must  then  remember  that  condemnation  and  disgrace 
are  the  only  rewards  that  await  his  prudence  and  con- 
siderateness. This  perilous  experiment,  to  which  our  fleets 
are  doomed,  cannot  always  continue  to  be  successful ; 
and  a period  may  come  when  some  enemy,  hitherto  de- 
spised, gathering  skill  from  defeat,  and  strength  from 
despair,  may  put  the  arrogance  of  our  naval  calculations 
most  bitterly  to  shame.  Should  such  a period  arrive,  our 
national  love  of  courts-martial  will  then  be  remembered ; 
and  the  loss  and  degradation  will  be  coupled  with  the 
conviction  that  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  necessary 
result  of  our  own  vanity  and  injustice. 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  Sir  Robert  Calder 
did  not  at  all  prove  popular ; for  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  our  naval  warfare,  that  a commander  who 
had  engaged  a superior  fleet,  and  taken  two  of  the 
enemy’s  line  of  battle  ships,  without  losing  a single  sail 
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of  his  own,  had  been  * severely  reprimanded/  Mr.  Yorke, 
when  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  1810,  considered  that 
Sir  Robert  had  been  very  hardly  dealt  with,  and  that 
his  faithful  services  had  been  ill  requited  by  his  country. 
He  therefore,  greatly  to  his  honour,  and  in  the  kindest 
manner,  offered  to  the  veteran  admiral  the  command  at 
Plymouth,  which  was  gladly  accepted  by  Sir  Robert  as 
a professional  acknowledgment  that  he  was  not  un- 
worthy to  hold  an  important  command.  This  honourable 
appointment  he  filled  for  the  usual  period  of  three  years  ; 
and  until  the  time  of  his  death  he  continued  to  experi- 
ence the  greatest  respect  and  attention,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  admiralty,  but  from  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees.  The  hardship  of  his  case  was  also  men- 
tioned in  parliament  by  two  distinguished  noblemen,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Romney ; and  had  he 
not  been  restored  to  the  service,  his  disgrace  would 
have  reflected  discredit  on  the  gratitude  and  justice  of 
the  nation. 

He  died  at  Holt,  near  Bishop’s  Waltham,  in  the  county 
of  Hants,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1818,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a numerous  circle  of 
friends  to  lament  his  death  and  ill-fortune.  His  vic- 
tory would  have  gained  him  a peerage  in  1795,  but  a 
few  years  of  successful  warfare  had  taught  the  country 
to  expect  more,  and  the  triumph  at  Trafalgar,  which 
quickly  followed,  left  all  other  sea  fights  in  the  shade. 
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HORATIO  NELSON, 

LORD  NELSON,  VISCOUNT  NELSON  OF  THE  NILE, 
AND  DUKE  OF  BRONTE,  IN  SICILY. 

1758—1805. 

The  limits  of  this  work  have  only  allowed  a selection  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  commanders  who  have 
maintained  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Various  modifications  of  commendation  have 
been  employed  in  succession  to  designate  their  general 
character.  In  the  present  instance  no  mistake  can  be 
made.  The  name  of  Nelson  stands  alone.  He  is  admit- 
ted by  common  consent  to  have  been  the  greatest  naval 
commander  of  his  own  or  any  other  age. 

He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson, 
rector  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Maurice  Suckling,  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  whose  grandmother  was  sister  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford.  He  was  born  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1758,  in  the  parsonage  house  of  Burn- 
ham Thorpe,  and  received  the  name  of  Horatio  from  the 
then  earl  of  Orford,  who  was  his  godfather.  At  a pro- 
per age  he  was  sent  to  the  high  school  of  Norwich,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  North  Walsham ; but  he  did 
not  remain  long  at  school,  for  when  at  home  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  in  1770,  he  read  in  a country  news- 
paper that  his  uncle  captain  Maurice  Suckling  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Reasonable,  of  64  guns.  Upon  which  he 
said  to  his  brother  William  (the  late  earl  Nelson)  who 
was  about  seventeen  months  older  than  himself,  * Do  write 
to  my  father  at  Bath,  and  tell  him  that  I should  like  to 
go  with  uncle  Mam-ice  to  sea.’  His  father  was  then  a 
widower,  and  had  gone  to  Bath  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  : his  circumstances  were  straitened,  and  as  he 
had  no  prospect  of  improving  them,  he  did  not  oppose  the 
wish  of  his  son,  who  he  knew  was  desirous  to  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  provide  for  himself.  Captain  Suckling  was 
accordingly  written  to,  and  in  his  answer  inquired,  ‘ What 
had  poor  Horatio  done,  who  was  so  weak,  that  he  above 
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all  the  rest  should  be  sent  to  rough  it  out  at  sea?  But  let 
him  come  ; and  the  first  time  we  go  into  action,  a cannon 
ball  may  knock  off  his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at 
once.’  Such  were  the  domestic  incidents  which  decided 
the  profession  of  Nelson. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1771,  his  father’s  servant  arrived 
at  his  school  at  North  Walsham,  with  the  expected  sum- 
mons for  Horatio  to  join  his  ship.  The  parting  from  his 
brother  William  who  had  been  so  many  years  his  play- 
mate and  bed-fellow,  was  a painful  effort,  and  was  the 
beginning  of  the  many  privations  to  which  the  sailor  is 
exposed.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  London,  and  was 
sent  from  thence  by  the  stage  to  Chatham  to  join  the 
Reasonable,  then  lying  in  the  Medway. 

The  Reasonable  having  been  commissioned  on  account 
of  the  dispute  with  Spain  respecting  the  Falkland  Islands, 
was  paid  off  when  these  differences  were  accommodated  ; 
and  in  May  captain  Suckling  was  appointed  to  the  Tri- 
umph, of  74  guns,  stationed  as  a guard-ship  in  the  Medway. 
This  was  considered  as  too  inactive  a life  for  a boy,  and 
he  was  sent  a voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  a merchant 
ship  commanded  by  Mr.  John  Rathbone,  an  excellent  sea- 
man, who  had  served  as  masters’  mate  with  captain  Suck- 
ling, during  the  former  war,  in  the  Dreadnought.  On  his 
return  home  in  July,  1772,  he  was  again  received  by  his 
uncle  on  board  the  Triumph.  But  from  the  kindly  treat- 
ment which  he  had  received  from  his  uncle’s  friend,  he 
came  back  a practical  seaman,  with  a horror  of  the  royal 
navy,  and  with  a saying  then  constant  with  seamen, 
* Aft  the  most  honour , forward  the  better  man.'  This 
dislike  to  the  navy  continued  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
only  overcome  by  his  uncle  promising  him  ‘ that  if  he  at- 
tended well  to  his  navigation,  he  should  go  in  the  cutter 
and  decked  long  boat  which  was  attached  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  ship  at  Chatham.’  Thus  he  became  a 
good  pilot  for  vessels  of  that  description,  from  Chatham 
to  the  Tower,  and  down  the  Swin  Channel  to  the  North 
Foreland,  and  acquired  a confidence  among  the  rocks  and 
sands  of  which  he  often  felt  the  value. 

Nelson  had  not  been  many  months  on  board  the  Triumph 
when  his  love  of  enterprise  was  excited,  from  hearing 
that  two  ships  were  fitting  out  for  a voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  North  Pole,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from 
the  Royal  Society.  The  conduct  of  this  voyage  was  given 
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to  the  honourable  captain  Phipps  (afterwards  lord  Mul- 
grave) ; and  the  Racehorse  and  Carcass  bombs,  as  being 
the  strongest  sort  of  vessels,  were  fitted  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner  for  the  undertaking. 

The  commanding  officer’s  ship  was  the  Racehorse,  and 
the  Carcass,  in  which  Nelson  sailed  as  the  captain’s  cox- 
swain, was  given  to  captain  Skeffington  Lutwidge.  The 
expedition  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  4th  of  June,  1773, 
and  after  having  been  exposed  to  many  dangers  in  the 
Northern  Seas,  returned  to  England  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing, when  the  ships  were  paid  off.  Admiral  Lutwidge 
has  related  the  following  adventure  which  occurred  on 
this  occasion,  and  which  marked  the  filial  attention  of 
his  gallant  coxswain.  Young  Nelson  and  a daring  ship- 
mate, to  whom  he  had  become  attached,  stole  together 
from  the  ship  one  night  during  the  mid- watch,  to  go  in 
search  of  a bear  The  clearness  of  the  night  in  those 
high  latitudes  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  away 
from  the  ship  unobserved ; but  to  prevent  detection  they 
took  advantage  of  a rising  fog,  and  set  out  armed  with  a 
rusty  musket.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were  missed, 
and  as  the  fog  had  come  on  very  thick,  the  anxiety  of  the 
captain  and  his  officers  was  very  great.  Between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning  the  mist  somewhat  dispersed,  and  tho 
hunters  were  observed  at  a considerable  distance  attack- 
ing a bear.  The  signal  was  instantly  made  for  their  re- 
turn ; but  it  was  in  vain  that  Nelson’s  companion  urged 
him  to  obey  it.  He  was  at  that  time  divided  by  a chasm 
in  the  ice  from  his  shaggy  antagonist,  which  probably 
saved  his  life  ; for  the  musket  flashed  in  the  pan,  and 
the  ammunition  was  expended.  * Never  mind,’  he  cried, 
* do  but  let  me  get  a blow  at  this  devil  with  the  butt  end 
of  my  musket,  and  we  shall  have  him.’  His  companion 
finding  that  entreaty  was  in  vain,  rejoined  the  ship.  The 
captain  seeing  the  young  man’s  danger,  ordered  a gun  to 
be  fired  to  terrify  the  enraged  animal : this  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  Nelson  was  obliged  to  return  without  his 
bear,  somewhat  agitated  with  the  apprehension  of  the 
consequences  of  his  trespass.  The  captain  could  not  but 
admire  his  daring  disposition,  but  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
primand him  sternly  for  his  rashness,  and  for  having 
withdrawn  from  the  ship  without  leave  : he  desired  to 
know  what  motive  he  had  for  such  conduct.  Nelson, 
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much  affected  by  this  reprimand,  replied,  ‘ Sir,  I wished 
to  kill  the  bear,  that  I might  carry  its  skin  to  my  father.* 

On  his  return  from  Greenland,  he  was  placed  by  his 
uncle  with  captain  Farmer,  in  the  Seahorse,  of  20  guns, 
then  going  out  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  squadron  under 
Sir  Edward  Hughes.  He  was  stationed  in  the  fore-top 
at  watch  and  ward,  as  it  is  termed ; and  his  exemplary 
conduct  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  master  (after- 
wards captain  Surridge)  in  whose  watch  he  was.  This 
officer  having  observed  his  steady  attention  to  his  duty 
during  a long  voyage,  recommended  him  to  the  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  captain  ; who  then  placed  him  upon 
the  quarter  deck,  and  rated  him  as  a midshipman.  After 
he  had  thus  obtained  his  first  step  to  rank,  he  was  fre- 
quently in  fine  weather  indulged  by  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  tack  the  ship,  which  he  performed  like  a 
rough  seaman,  and  gave  his  orders  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  a lieutenant.  His  appearance  at  this  time  was 
that  of  a boy  with  a florid  countenance,  rather  stout  and 
athletic;  but  unfortunately  when  he  had  been  above 
eighteen  months  in  India  he  caught  a malignant  disease, 
which  nearly  baffied  the  power  of  medicine.  He  was 
thus  not  only  reduced  to  a mere  skeleton,  but  for  some 
time  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs ; and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  kindness  of  captain  Pigot,  who  brought  him 
home  in  the  Dolphin,  his  spirit  would  have  been  thus 
early  extinguished.  During  his  continuance  in  the  Sea- 
horse, no  person  of  his  years  ever  paid  more  attention  to 
his  duties. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  his  uncle,  captain 
Suckling,  had  been  made  comptroller  of  the  navy ; and 
as  his  health  was  much  improved,  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  by  admiral  Sir  James  Douglas  to  act  as 
fourth  lieutenant  of  the  Worcester,  of  64  guns,  captain 
Mark  Robinson,  then  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  a con- 
voy to  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  his  return,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1777,  he  passed  his  examinations,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  rank  of  lieutenant.  His  uncle,  captain 
Suckling,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  board  on  that  occasion, 
but  purposely  concealed  his  relationship  from  the  ex- 
amining captains,  until  they  had  expressed  themselves 
highly  pleased  with  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  answers 
which  had  been  given  to  their  questions.  He  then  intro- 
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duced  him  to  them  as  his  nephew.  They  expressed  their 
surprise  that  he  had  not  informed  them  of  this  rela- 
tionship before.  ‘ No/  he  replied,  ‘ I did  not  wish  the 
younker  to  be  favoured:  I felt  convinced  that  he  would 
pass  a good  examination,  and  I have  not  been  disap- 
pointed.’ The  next  day  Nelson  received  his  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  of  the  Lowestoffe  frigate  of  32  guns, 
captain  William  Locker,  then  fitting  out  for  Jamaica. 
The  Lowestoffe  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  16th 
of  May,  and  arrived  at  Barbadoes  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  was  employed  as  a cruiser  against  the  American  and 
French  privateers  which  were  then  committing  great 
depredations  upon  the  merchant  ships.  Even  a frigate 
was  not  sufficiently  active  for  Nelson,  and  he  repeatedly 
got  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  Lowestoffe’s 
tenders.  During  one  of  their  cruises  the  Lowestoffe  cap- 
tured an  American  letter  of  marque : it  was  blowing  a 
gale,  and  a heavy  sea  running.  The  first  lieutenant  was 
ordered  to  board  the  prize,  and  went  below  to  put  on  his 
hanger,  but  it  being  mislaid,  some  delay  was  occasioned. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  captain  being  extremely  anxious 
that  the  prize  should  be  instantly  taken  in  charge,  and 
fearing  that  the  boat,  which  was  waiting  alongside, 
might  be  swamped,  from  the  heavy  sea  that  was  mn- 
ning,  he  exclaimed  with  some  degree  of  impatience, 

* Have  I no  officer  in  the  ship  who  can  board  the  prize!’ 
Nelson,  with  his  usual  sense  of  propriety,  still  waited  for 
the  return  of  the  first  lieutenant  ; but  on  hearing  the 
master  volunteer  his  services,  he  immediately  hastened 
to  the  gangway,  and  getting  into  the  boat  said,  ‘ It  is  my 
turn  now,  and  if  I come  back  it  is  yours.’  The  Ameii- 
can  vessel  was  so  completely  water-logged,  from  having 
carried  a heavy  press  of  sail,  that  Nelson’s  boat  went  in 
on  deck,  and  out  again  with  the  scud.  When  he  at 
length  got  on  board,  he  was  long  separated  from  the 
Lowestoffe  by  the  gale ; and  for  some  time  his  captain 
felt  very  uneasy  for  his  safety. 

The  ill  health  of  captain  Locker  rendering  it  doubtful 
that  he  would  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  ap- 
proaching war  with  France,  he  recommended  Nelson, 
for  whom  he  had  formed  a paternal  affection,  in  the 
warmest  manner,  to  admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  station.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  July,  1778,  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Peter 
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third  lieutenant  of  the  Bristol,  his  flag-ship;  and  ris- 
ing from  this  in  regular  rotation  to  be  first,  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Badger  sloop  of  war.  His  employment  while  in  this 
vessel  was  cruising  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  commerce  in  that  quarter. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  1779,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  at  the 
same  time  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Hinchin- 
brooke,  of  20  guns.  When  the  island  of  Jamaica  appre- 
hended an  attack  from  the  French  fleet  under  count 
d’Estaing,  captain  Nelson  was  appointed  to  the  important 
command  of  the  batteries  which  defend  Port  Royal. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  all  apprehensions  for  the 
Safety  of  Jamaica  having  subsided,  an  expedition  was 
planned  against  the  Spanish  settlements  situate  on  the 
river  St.  John,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Captain  Nelson  com- 
manded the  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  and  not  content 
with  coldly  fulfilling  what  the  strict  tenor  of  his  instruc- 
tions required,  he  gallantly  volunteered  his  services,  and 
very  materially  assisted  at  the  capture  of  fort  St.  Juan. 
Captain  (afterwards  major)  Poison,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  land  forces,  pays  the  following  handsome 
tribute  to  his  conduct,  in  his  public  dispatches: — *1 
want  words  to  express  the  obligation  I owe  to  captain 
Nelson ; he  was  the  first  on  every  service,  whether  by 
day  or  night;  and  there  was  scarcely  a gun  fired  but 
what  was  pointed  by  him,  or  lieutenant  Despard,  chief 
engineer/ 

The  fatigue  suffered  by  captain  Nelson  in  this  expedi- 
tion, and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  so  im- 
paired his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year.  He  remained  at 
Bath  in  so  helpless  a state,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  and  from  his  bed ; and  the  act  of  moving  him 
produced  the  most  violent  pain.  In  three  months  he 
sufficiently  recovered  his  health  to  solicit  a command, 
when,  in  the  month  of  August,  1781,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Albemarle,  of  2S  guns.  He  remained  during  the 
winter  in  the  North  Sea;  and  the  following  spring  was 
sent  with  a convoy  to  Newfoundland.  During  his  first 
cruise  on  this  station  he  captured  a fishing  schooner, 
which  contained  in  her  cargo  nearly  all  the  property 
that  her  master  possessed,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  a 
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large  family  anxiously  expecting  his  return.  Nelson 
employed  him  as  a pilot  in  Boston  Bay,  then  restored 
him  the  schooner  and  cargo,  and  gave  him  a certificate 
to  secure  him  against  being  captured  by  any  other  ves- 
sel. The  man  came  off  afterwards  to  the  Albemarle, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  with  a present  of  sheep,  poultry, 
and  fresh  provisions;  for  the  scurvy  was  raging  on 
board  : this  was  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  ship’s 
company  had  not  had  a fresh  meal  since  the  beginning 
of  April.  The  certificate  was  preserved  at  Boston  in 
memory  of  an  unusual  act  of  generosity,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  a relic.  He  had  a narrow  escape  upon  this 
cruise.  The  Albemarle  was  chased  by  four  French  sail 
of  the  line  and  a frigate,  which  had  come  out  of  Boston 
harbour.  Finding  that  the  enemy  gained  upon  him,  he 
pushed  for  St.  George’s  bank,  in  hopes  of  entangling 
his  pursuers  among  the  shoals,  or  of  inducing  them  to 
desist  from  the  chase.  The  line  of  battle  ships  soon  short- 
ened sail,  but  the  Trigate  continued  to  pursue  him  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  day,  when  being  almost  within 
gun  shot  of  the  Albemarle,  captain  Nelson  ordered  his 
ship  to  be  hove-to,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the 
enemy.  The  Frenchman,  dismayed  by  the  firmness 
shewn  by  his  opponent,  though  considerably  superior  in 
force,  declined  the  contest,  and,  hauling  his  wind,  re- 
joined the  line  of  battle  ships. 

Captain  Nelson  continued  actively  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  American  war,  but  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  himself.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  attended  his  royal  highness  prince  William 
Henry  (the  late  William  IV.),  on  a visit  paid  by  him  to 
the  governor  of  the  Havannah  ; from  thence  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  paid  off  about  the  end  of  July,  1783. 
On  this  occasion, in  writing  to  a friend,  he  said,  ‘ l have 
closed  the  war  without  a fortune,  but  there  is  not  a 
speck  in  my  character.  True  honour  I hope  predomi- 
nates in  my  mind  far  above  riches.’  He  did  not  apply 
for  a ship,  because  he  was  not  wealthy  enough  to  live 
on  board  in  the  manner  which  was  then  customary. 
Finding  it  prudent  to  economize  on  his  half-pay,  he 
went  to  France,  and  took  lodgings  at  St.  Omer  s,  where 
he  continued  long  enough  to  fall  .in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Andrews,  an  English  clergyman.  But 
in  consequence  of  his  limited  income  he  thought  it 
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prudent  to  break  off  the  connexion.  The  self-constraint 
which  he  exercised  in  subduing  this  attachment  made 
him  desirous  to  be  at  sea.  He  repaired  to  London,  and 
on  visiting  lord  Howe  at  the  admiralty,  he  was  asked 
if  he  wished  to  be  employed.  He  made  answer  that  he 
did.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1784,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Boreas  frigate,  of  24  guns,  then  ordered  to  the 
Leeward  Island  station,  as  a cruiser  on  the  peace  esta- 
blishment. In  this  service  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  energy  in  preventing  the  Americans  from  trading 
with  our  islands,  under  the  pretext  that  their  ships 
were  British  registered,  which  merely  applied  to  them 
previous  to  the  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
He  remained  on  this  station  till  June,  1787,  when  the  cus- 
tomary term  of  service  being  expired  he  returned  home. 
In  the  preceding  March  he  had  married  Mrs.  Frances 
Herbert  Nesbit,  a young  widow  of  property  in  the  island 
of  Nevis;  prince  William  Henry,  who  then  served  as 
captain  of  the  Pegasus  on  the  same  station,  honoured 
the  nuptials  with  his  presence,  and  gave  away  the 
bride. 

From  this  period  until  the  war  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, captain  Nelson  lived  in  retirement,  at  the  par- 
sonage house  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  which  his  father  gave 
him  as  a residence.  On  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities with  France,  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Agamemnon,  64,  and  soon  after  sailing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean joined  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  lord 
Hood.  He  served  at  Toulon,  and  from  thence  he  was 
sent  to  Naples  with  dispatches  to  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, our  envoy  at  that  court.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  his  acquaintance  with  lady  Hamilton  began,  which 
afterwards  led  to  circumstances  unfavourable  to  his 
reputation  and  to  his  domestic  peace.  Early  in  1794 
he  commanded  a detachment  of  seamen  on  shore  at  the 
capture  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  in  the  island  of  Corsica,  and 
the  success  which  was  obtained  was  principally  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  seamen  and  the 
skilful  management  of  the  batteries  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Nelson.  At  the  siege  of  Calvi  he  had  the  mis 
fortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  a cannon 
ball  having  struck  the  ground  near  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  and  driven  some  particles  of  sand  into  it.  After 
the  fall  of  Calvi,  his  services  were,  by  a strange  omission, 
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altogether  overlooked,  and  his  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  wounded.  This  led  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  neglected,  hut  the  omission  did  not  arise  from 
any  fault  of  the  admiral,  for  he,  in  justice  to  his  inde- 
fatigable exertions,  sent  home  Nelson’s  journal  of  the 
siege,  that  they  might  be  fully  understood.  It  was  the 
fault  of  the  administration  of  the  day.  Of  his  services 
on  these  occasions  he  states,  ‘ One  hundred  and  ten 
days  I have  been  actively  engaged  at  sea  and  on  shore 
against  the  enemy;  three  actions  against  ships,  two 
against  Bastia  in  my  ship,  four  boat  actions,  two  villages 
taken,  and  twelve  sail  of  vessels  burnt.  I have  had  the 
comfort  to  be  always  applauded  by  my  commander-in- 
chief,  but  never  to  be  rewarded ; and,  what  is  more 
mortifying,  for  services  in  which  I have  been  wounded 
others  have  been  praised,  who  at  the  same  time  were 
actually  in  bed,  far  from  the  scene  of  action.  They  have 
not  done  me  justice.  But  never  mind— I’ll  have  a ga- 
zette of  my  own.’  How  amply  was  this  presentiment  of 
glory  realized ! 

Lord  Hood  had  now  returned  to  England,  and  the 
command  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean  devolved  on 
admiral  Hotham.  The  French  fleet  at  this  time  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  English,  and  it  was  ordered  to 
leave  Toulon  with  express  injunctions  to  seek  the  English 
fleet  and  engage  it.  Admiral  Hotham  received  this  in- 
formation at  Leghorn,  and  sailed  immediately  in  search 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  with  him  fourteen  sail  of  the  line 
and  one  Neapolitan  74;  but  his  ships  were  only  half 
manned,  containing  7650  men ; whereas  the  French 
fleet  consisted  of  seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  with 
16,900  men,  intended  for  the  re-conquest  of  Corsica.  The 
fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1795,  but  the  French  admiral  had  not  the  same  confi- 
dence in  his  superiority  as  his  government.  He  there- 
fore allowed  himself  to  be  chased,  and  by  superior  sail- 
ing he  was  able  to  avoid  a general  action.  In  the  chase, 
the  Ca  Ira,  84,  carried  away  her  main  and  fore-top-masts, 
and  in  this  state  was  attacked  by  the  Inconstant  frigate  : 
but  the  latter  received  so  much  damage  that  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  her.  Soon  afterwards  a frigate  took  the 
Ca  Ira  in  tow,  and  two  ships  of  the  line  kept  about  gun- 
shot distance  on  her  weather  bow.  The  Agamemnon,  cap- 
tain Nelson,  stood  towards  her,  having  no  ship  of  the  line 
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to  support  her  within  several  miles : as  she  drew  near,  the 
Ca  Ira  lived  her  stern  guns  so  truly  that  not  a shot  missed 
some  part  of  the  ship,  and  latterly  the  masts  were  struck 
by  every  shot.  It  was  Nelson’s  intention  not  to  fire 
until  he  got  alongside  ; but  seeing  the  impossibility  of 
being  supported,  and  the  certainty  of  being  severely  cut 
tip  if  the  Agamemnon’s  masts  were  disabled,  he  altered 


hundred  yards  of  the  Ca  Ira’s  stern,  he  ordered  the 
helm  to  be  put  a-starboard,  and  the  driver  and  after- 
sails to  be  brailed  up  and  shivered;  and  as  the  ship  fell 
off,  gave  the  enemy  her  whole  broadside.  They  in- 
stantly braced  up  the  after-yards,  put  the  helm  a-port, 
and  stood  after  her  again.  This  manoeuvre  he  prac- 
tised for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  never  allowing  the 
Ca  Ira  to  get  a single  gun  from  either  side  to  bear  on 
him  ; and  when  the  French  fired  their  after-guns  now, 
it  was  no  longer  with  coolness  and  precision,  for  every 
shot  went  far  ahead.  By  this  time  the  Ca  Ira’s  sails 
were  hanging  in  tatters,  her  mizen-topmast,  mizen-top- 
sail,  and  cross-jack  yards,  shot  away.  But  the  frigate 
which  had  her  in  tow  hove  in  stays,  and  got  her  round. 
Both  these  French  ships  now  brought  their  guns  to  bear, 
and  opened  their  fire.  The  Agamemnon  passed  them 
within  half-pistol  shot,  but  almost  every  shot  passed 
over  her,  for  the  French  had  elevated  their  guns  for 
distant  firing,  and  neglected  to  alter  the  elevation.  As 
soon  as  the  Agamemnon’s  after-guns  ceased  to  bear, 
she  hove  in  stays,  keeping  a constant  fire  as  she  came 
round  ; * and  being  worked,’  said  Nelson,  * with  as  much 
exactness,  as  if  she  had  been  going  into  Spithead.'  On 
getting  round  he  saw  that  the  Sans-Culottes,  of  120  guns, 
which  had  wore  with  many  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  was 
under  his  lee  bow,  and  standing  to  leeward.  The  Eng- 
lish admiral  at  the  same  time  made  the  signal  for  the 
van  ships  to  join  him.  Upon  this  Nelson  bore  away, 
and  the  enemy  having  saved  their  ship,  hauled  close  to 
the  wind,  and  opened  upon  him  a distant  and  ineffectual 
fire.  In  this  contest  it  is  remarkable  that  only  seven  of 
the  Agamemnon's  men  were  wounded,  whilst  the  Ca 
Ira  lost  110  men,  and  was  so  cut  up  that  she  could  not 
get  a topmast  aloft  during  the  night. 

At  daylight  on  the  following  morning,  the  French 
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fleet  was  observed  about  five  miles  distant:  the  Ca 
Ira,  84,  and  the  Censeur,  of  74,  which  had  her  in  tow, 
had  fallen  to  leeward,  which  afforded  a very  probable 
chance  of  cutting  them  off ; the  proper  measures  were 
immediately  taken,  and  as  the  French  admiral  attempted 
to  save  them,  a partial  action  was  brought  on.  The  Aga- 
memnon became  again  engaged  with  her  yesterday’s 
antagonist ; but  she  had  to  fight  on  both  sides  the  ship  at 
the  same  time.  The  Ca  Ira  and  the  Censeur  fought 
most  gallantly ; the  first  lost  nearly  300  men,  in  addition 
to  her  former  loss : the  last  350  men.  Both  at  length 
struck ; and  lieutenant  Andrews,  brother  to  the  lady  to 
whom  Nelson  had  become  attached  in  France,  had  the 
honour  to  hoist  English  colours  on  board  them  both. 
Nelson  wished  to  have  followed  up  the  advantage  which 
he  had  gained,  but  admiral  Hotham  replied,  ‘We  must 
be  content,  we  have  done  very  well.’  — ‘ Now,’  said  Nel- 
son, * had  we  taken  ten  sail,  and  allowed  the  eleventh 
to  escape  when  it  had  been  possible  to  have  got  at  her, 
I could  never  have  called  it  well  done/  On  this  occa- 
sion Nelson  was  dissatisfied  with  his  admiral,  and  thus 
writes  to  his  wife  : ‘ Sure  I am,  had  I commanded  on  the 
14th,  that  either  the  whole  French  fleet  would  have 
graced  my  triumph,  or  I should  have  been  in  a con- 
founded scrape.’ 

Nelson’s  next  service  was  to  cooperate  with  the  Aus- 
trian and  Sardinian  armies  in  resisting  the  progress  of 
the  French  army  in  the  Riviera  di  Genoa.  He  sailed 
from  St.  Fiorenzo  on  this  destination  on  the  4th  of  July, 
with  a small  squadron  of  five  ships  of  war,  and  fell  in, 
off  Cape  del  Mele,  with  the  enemy’s  fleet,  which  imme- 
diately gave  his  squadron  chase.  The  chase  lasted  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  owing  to  the  fickleness  of  the  wind  the 
British  ships  were  sometimes  hard  pressed ; but  the  su- 
perior skill  of  Nelson  enabled  him  to  baffle  them,  and  to 
rejoin  the  fleet  at  St.  Fiorenzo,  which  was  in  the  midst 
of  watering  and  refitting,  and  was  unable  to  put  out  to 
his  assistance  for  seven  hours.  Admiral  Hotham  then 
in  his  turn  went  in  chase  of  the  French  fleet,  and  hav- 
ing sought  it  for  four  days  came  in  sight  of  it  on  the  fifth. 
Baffling  winds  and  vexatious  calms,  so  common  in  the 
Mediterranean,  rendered  it  impossible  to  close  with  them ; 
only  a partial  action  could  be  brought  on,  and  then  the 
firing  made  a perfect  calm.  One  ship  of  74  guns  struck, 
2 A 
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but  before  she  could  be  taken  possession  of  she  took  fire, 
and  so  rapid  was  the  conflagration, from  some  combusti- 
bles on  board,  that  the  hull,  masts,  and  sails,  all  seemed 
to  take  fire  at  the  same  instant.  The  whole  of  those  on 
board  perished  except  about  200. 

Nelson  then  proceeded  to  Genoa  with  eight  sail  of  fri- 
gates under  his  command  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
entire  stop  to  all  trade  between  Genoa,  France,  and  the 
places  occupied  by  the  French  troops ; and  to  co-operate 
with  the  army  opposed  to  them.  The  limits  of  our  work 
are  insufficient  for  even  a brief  recapitulation  of  the 
various  exploits  in  which  this  great  man  was  concerned. 
Ever  ready  to  step  forward  when  any  service  of  difficulty 
or  danger  was  to  be  performed,  he  scoured  the  coast  of 
Italy  with  his  small  squadron,  and  cut  out  or  destroyed 
nine  ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  French  in  the  bays 
of  Alfasio  and  Languilia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vado. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  evacuate  Corsica,  and 
the  viceroy  (Sir  Gilbert  Elliott,  afterwards  lord  M into) 
thought  proper  to  seize  on  the  isle  of  Elba,  captain  Nel- 
son was  employed  on  that  service.  Having  effected  a 
landing,  he  placed  the  Captain,  of  74  guns,  within  half 
pistol-shot  of  the  grand  bastion,  which  he  would  have 
attacked,  but  the  governor  consented  to  a capitulation, 
and  the  town  of  Porto  Ferrajo  with  100  pieces  of  cannon 
was  immediately  surrendered.  In  August,  1796,  Nelson 
received  his  appointment  as  commodore  with  a captain 
under  him ; and  in  December  he  was  ordered  to  hoist 
his  broad  pendant  on  board  La  Minerve,  a frigate  of  32 
guns,  and  to  take  the  Blanche  under  his  command,  and 
with  them  proceed  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  to  convoy  the  troops 
and  stores  that  had  been  landed  there  to  Gibraltar  and 
Lisbon.  On  his  passage  the  commodore,  during  the 
night  of  the  19th,  fell  in  with  two  large  Spanish  fri- 
gates. The  commanding  ship  carried  a poop-light,  and 
was  immediately  attacked  by  the  gallant  Nelson,  who 
at  the  same  time  directed  the  Blanche  to  engage 
her  consort.  The  encounter  between  the  commodore 
and  his  antagonist  commenced  about  forty  minutes  past 
ten  at  night,  and  after  a spirited  contest,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  three  hours,  the  enemy  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  having  had  164  men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
prize  was  named  the  Sabina,  a frigate  of  40  guns,  com- 
manded by  D.  Jacobo  Stuart,  a descendant  of  the  great 
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duke  of  Berwick.  He  fought  his  ship  with  so  much 
bravery,  that  he  was  the  only  surviving  officer,  and  he 
had  hardly  been  conveyed  on  board  the  Minerve,  when 
another  enemy’s  frigate  came  up,  compelled  her  to  cast 
off  the  prize,  and  brought  her  a second  time  to  action. 
After  half  an  hour’s  trial  of  strength,  this  new  anta- 
gonist wore  and  hauled  off;  but  a Spanish  squadron 
of  two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  came  in  sight. 
The  Blanche,  from  which  the  Ceres  had  got  off,  was 
far  to  windward,  and  the  Minerve  escaped  only  by 
the  anxiety  of  the  enemy  to  recover  their  own  ships. 
As  soon  as  Nelson  reached  Porto  Ferrajo  he  sent  his 
prisoner  in  a flag  of  truce  to  Carthagena,  having  returned 
him  his  sword;  this  he  did  in  honour  of  the  gallantry 
which  D.  Jacobo  had  displayed,  and  not  without  some 
feeling  of  respect  for  his  ancestry.  « I felt  it,’  said  he, 
* consonant  to  the  dignity  of  my  country,  and  I always 
act  as  I feel  right,  without  regard  to  custom  : he  was  re- 
puted the  best  officer  in  Spain,  and  his  men  were  worthy 
of  such  a commander.’  By  the  same  flag  of  truce  he 
sent  back  all  the  Spanish  prisoners  at  Porto  Ferrajo; 
and  in  exchange  he  received  his  own  men  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  prize. 

When  employed  upon  the  above  service  his  spirits 
were  much  depressed  by  the  fear  that  a general  action 
would  take  place  before  he  could  join  the  fleet.  At  length 
he  sailed  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  29th  of  January,  1797, 
with  a convoy  for  Gibraltar;  and  having  reached  that 
place,  on  the  10th  of  February,  he  proceeded  to  the 
westward  in  search  of  the  admiral.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  was  pursued 
by  two  of  their  ships  of  the  line.  On  the  13th,  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  he  joined  Sir  John  Jervis,  off  cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  communicated  the  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  Commodore  Nelson  was  then  di- 
rected to  shift  his  broad  pendant  on  board  the  Captain, 
74,  captain  R.  W.  Miller;  and  during  the  night  the 
signal  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard,  when  the  admiral 
made  the  signal  to  prepare  for  action,  and  to  keep  during 
the  night  in  close  order.  At  day-break  the  enemy  were 
in  sight.  The  British  fleet  consisted  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  a sloop,  and  a cutter,  whilst  the  Spa- 
nish numbered  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  with  ten 
frigates  and  a brig,  commanded  by  D.  Joseph  de  Cordova. 
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The  details  of  the  victory  which  was  obtained  on  this 
occasion  more  properly  belong  to  the  life  of  Sir  John 
Jervis;  but  as  commodore  Nelson  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted more  to  that  success  than  any  other  officer,  it  is 
due  to  the  unparalleled  bravery  he  displayed  to  record 
the  deeds  which  he  performed. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  the 
Spanish  fleet  was  discovered  extending  from  south-west 
to  south,  cape  St.  Vincent  bearing  east  by  north,  distant 
eight  leagues,  and  the  weather  hazy.  By  half-past  ten 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  twenty-seven  ships 
of  the  line,  and  Sir  John  Jervis  soon  after  communicated 
to  the  fleet  his  intention  of  cutting  through  them.  Cap- 
tain Trowbridge,  in  the  Culloden,  74,  was  ordered  to  lead 
the  van,  and  before  the  enemy  could  form  a regular  order 
of  battle  the  British  fleet,  by  carrying  a press  of  sail, 
came  up  with  them,  passed  through  their  fleet,  then 
tacked,  and  thus  cutoff  nine  of  their  ships  from  the  main 
body.  The  British  admiral  having  his  fleet  in  two  lines 
of  sailing  in  very  close  order,  readily  formed  it  into  one 
to  complete  the  intended  movement ; as  soon  as  Trow- 
bridge had  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  he  gave  his  starboard  broadside  to  the  nearest  of 
the  ships  as  he  threw  in  stays : his  example  was  followed 
by  the  van  of  our  fleet,  and  thus  the  action  became  neatly 
general  by  the  British  ships  coming  in  the  same  tack 
with  the  Spanish.  The  nine  ships  that  had  been  cut  off 
attempted  to  form  on  the  larboard  tack,  either  with  a 
design  of  passing  through  the  British  line,  or  to  lee- 
ward of  it,  and  thus  rejoining  their  friends.  Only  one  of 
them  succeeded  in  this  attempt ; and  that  only  because 
she  was  so  covered  with  smoke  that  her  intention  was 
not  discovered  till  she  had  reached  the  rear  : the  others 
were  so  warmly  received  that  they  put  about,  took  to 
flight,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  the  action  till  its 
close.  The  admiral  was  now  able  to  direct  his  attention 
to  the  enemy’s  main  body,  which  was  still  superior  in 
number  to  his  whole  fleet,  and  greatly  so  in  weight  of 
metal.  At  eight  minutes  past  twelve,  the  signal  was  made 
for  the  fleet  to  tack  in  succession,  and  soon  after  the  sig- 
nal was  made  for  again  passing  the  enemy’s  line.  Nelson, 
whose  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  British  line,  per- 
ceived that  the  Spaniards  were  bearing  up  before  the 
wind,  with  the  intention  of  wearing  round  the  rear  of  our 
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line,  and  to  prevent  them  he  disobeyed  the  admiral’s  signal 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  and  ordered  his  ship  to 
be  wore.  This  at  once  brought  him  into  action  with  the 
Santissima  Trinidada,  130,  the  San  Josef,  112,  the  Salvador 
del  Mundo,  112,  the  San  Nicholas,  84,  the  San  Isidro,  74, 
and  two  others.  The  circumstantial  and  animated  ac- 
count of  what  followed  cannot  be  better  expressed  than 
by  the  commodore’s  letter  to  the  duke  of  Clarence  : 

‘ I was  immediately  joined,  and  most  nobly  supported, 
by  the  Culloden,  captain  Trowbridge.  The  Spanish  fleet 
not  wishing,  I suppose,  to  have  a decisive  battle,  hauled 
to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack,  which  brought  the  ships 
abovementioned  to  be  the  leewardmost  and  sternmost 
ships  in  their  fleet.  For  near  an  hour,  I believe  (but  I do 
not  pretend  to  be  correct  as  to  time),  did  the  Culloden  and 
Captain  support  this  not  only  apparently,  but  really  un- 
equal contest ; when  the  Blenheim,  captain  Frederick,  in 
passing  between  us  and  the  enemy,  gave  us  a respite, 
and  sickened  the  Dons.  At  this  time  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo  and  San  Isidro  dropped  astern,  and  were  fired 
into  in  a masterly  style  by  the  Excellent,  captain  Col- 
lingwood,  who  compelled  the  San  Isidro  to  hoist  Eng- 
lish colours,  and  I thought  the  large  ship  Salvador  del 
Mundo  had  also  struck  ; but  Collingwood,  disdaining  the 
parade  of  taking  possession  of  a vanquished  enemy,  most 
gallantly  pushed  up  with  every  sail  set,  to  save  his  old 
friend  and  messmate,  who  was  to  appearance  in  a critical 
state.  The  Blenheim  being  ahead,  the  Culloden  crippled 
and  astern,  the  Excellent  ranged  up  within  two  feet  of 
the  San  Nicholas,  giving  a most  tremendous  fire.  The 
San  Nicholas  luffing  up,  the  San  Josef  fell  on  board  her, 
and  the  Excellent  passing  on  for  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dada, the  Captain  resumed  her  station  abreast  of  them, 
and  close  alongside.  At  this  time  the  Captain  having  lost 
her  fore-top-mast,  not  a sail,  shroud,  nor  rope  left,  her 
wheel  carried  away,  and  being  incapable  of  farther  ser- 
vice in  the  line  or  chase,  I directed  captain  Miller  to  put 
the  helm  a-starboard,  and  calling  for  the  boarders,  ordered 
them  to  board.  The  soldiers  of  the  69th,  with  an 
alacrity  which  will  ever  do  them  credit,  and  lieutenant 
Pearson  of  the  same  regiment,  were  almost  the  foremost 
on  this  service.  The  first  man  who  jumped  into  the  ene- 
my’s mizen  chains  was  captain  Berry,  late  my  first  lieu- 
tenant. Captain  Miller  was  in  the  act  of  oing  also,  but 
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I directed  him  to  remain  ; he  was  supported  by  our  sprit- 
sail-yards,  which  hooked  in  the  mizen  rigging.  A soldier 
of  the  69th  regiment  having  broken  the  upper  quarter 
gallery  window,  1 jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed 
by  others  as  fast  as  possible.  I found  the  cabin  doors 
fastened,  and  some  Spanish  officers  fired  their  pistols  ; but 
having  burst  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  the 
Spanish  brigadier  (commodore  with  a distinguishing 
pendant)  fell,  as  retreating  to  the  quarter  deck,  on  the 
larboard  side  near  the  wheel.  I pushed  immediately  on- 
wards for  the  quarter  deck,  where  1 found  captain  Berry 
in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling 
down.  I passed  with  my  people  and  lieutenant  Pearson 
on  the  larboard  gangway  to  the  forecastle,  where  I met 
two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prisoners  to  my  seamen  : 
they  delivered  me  their  swords.  At  this  moment  a fire 
of  pistols  or  muskets  opening  from  the  admiral’s  stern- 
gallery  of  the  San  Josef,  I directed  the  soldiers  to  fire 
into  her  stern.  Our  seamen  by  this  time  were  in  full  pos- 
session of  every  part  of  the  ship;  about  seven  of  my 
men  were  killed  and  three  wounded,  and  about  twenty 
Spaniards.  Having  placed  sentinels  at  the  different  foot 
ladders,  and  calling  to  captain  Miller,  ordering  him  to 
send  more  men  into  the  San  Nicholas,  I directed  my 
brave  fellows  to  board  the  San  Josef,  [he  himself  lead- 
ing the  way,  exclaiming  ‘ Westminster  Abbey,  or  vic- 
tory I ’]  which  was  done  in  an  instant ; captain  Berry  as- 
sisting me  into  the  main  chains.  At  this  moment  a Spa- 
nish officer  looked  over  the  quarter-deck  rail,  and  said 
they  surrendered.  From  this  most  welcome  intelligence 
it  was  not  long  before  I was  on  the  quarter  deck,  where 
the  Spanish  captain,  with  a bended  knee,  presented  me 
his  sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
I asked  him,  on  his  honour,  if  the  ship  was  surrendered. 
He  declared  she  was  ; on  which  I gave  him  my  hand,  and 
desired  him  to  call  on  his  officers  and  ship’s  company  and 
tell  them  of  it,  which  he  did ; and  on  the  quarter  deck 
of  a Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may 
seem,  did  I receive  the  swords  of  the  vanquished  Spa- 
niards ; which  as  I received  I gave  to  William  Fearney, 
one  of  my  bargemen,  who  put  them  with  the  greatest 
sang  froid  under  his  arm.  One  of  my  sailors  now  took 
me  by  the  hand,  saying,  ‘ he  might  not  soon  have  such 
another  place  to  do  it  in,  and  assuring  me  he  was  most 
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heartily  glad  to  see  me  there.’  I was  surrounded  by  cap- 
tain Berry,  lieutenant  Pearson,  G9th  regiment,  John 
Sykes,  John  Thompson,  Francis  Cook,  and  William  Feat- 
ney,  all  old  Agamemnons,  and  several  other  brave  men, 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Thus  fell  their  ships.  The  Victory 
passing  saluted  us  with  three  cheers,  as  did  every  ship  in 
the  fleet.  The  Minerve  frigate  being  sent  by  the  admiral 
to  my  assistance,  I went  on  board  her,  and  directed  cap- 
tain Cockburn  to  hoist  my  pendant  and  carry  me  to  the 
van,  and  place  me  on  board  any  of  the  line  of  battld  ships 
then  engaged;  however,  before  this  could  be  effected, 
the  signal  being  made  to  wear  and  discontinue  the  ac- 
tion, I went  with  captain  Cockburn  on  board  the  Victory, 
when  the  admiral  received  me  on  the  quarter  deck,  and 
having  embraced  me,  said  he  could  not  sufficiently  thank 
me,  and  used  every  kind  expression,  which  could  not  fail 
to  gratify  me.  From  the  Victory  1 went  to  the  Irresist- 
ible, 74,  captain  G.  Martin,  who  was  ordered  to  hoist  my 
pendant,  as  my  own  ship  was  completely  disabled,  and 
she  was  then  taken  in  tow  by  the  Minerve.  My  bruises 
were  now  looked  at,  and  found  but  trifling,  and  a few 
days  made  me  as  well  as  ever.’ 

From  this  time  the  old  fashion  of  counting  the  ships  of 
an  enemy’s  fleet,  and  calculating  the  disparity  of  force, 
was  entirely  laid  aside, and  anew  era  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  the  art  of  war  at  sea.  Sir  John  Jervis  ob- 
served in  his  public  letter,  ‘ That  he  knew  the  skill  and 
valour  he  had  to  depend  upon,  and  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  required  a considerable  degree  of  energy. 
No  time  was  therefore  lost  in  deliberation;  his  enemy 
was  in  sight,  and  was  to  be  beaten.  For  such  a resolution 
the  gallant  admiral  was  fully  entitled  to  all  the  honour 
he  gained.  His  companions  in  arms  nobly  sustained  the 
expectations  which  he  had  formed  of  them.  The  heroic 
Nelson  had  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and,  without 
detracting  from  the  glory  which  was  justly  due  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  brunt 
of  the  action  fell  upon  him,  and  that  the  decisive  move- 
ment which  led  to  victory  was  planned  and  executed  in 
neglect  of  orders  upon  his  own  judgment  and  at  his  peril* 
The  action  began  about  noon  and  lasted  till  nearly  five 
o’clock,  when  the  Salvador  del  Mundo,  112,  the  San  Jo- 
sef, 112,  the  San  Nicholas,  80,  and  San  Isidro,  74,  were 
taken.  With  these  four  ships  Nelson  was  engaged  for 
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some  time  alone,  and  two  of  them  may  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  with  his  own  hand.  Twenty-four  of  the  Cap- 
tain’s men  were  killed,  and  fifty-six  wounded ; a fourth 
part  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  whole  squadron  falling 
upon  this  ship. 

As  a reward  for  the  above  brilliant  exploits,  commodore 
Nelson  received  the  order  of  the  Bath,  together  with  a 
gold  chain  and  medal ; and  the  city  of  London  voted  him 
its  freedom  in  a gold  snuffbox.  On  the  20th  of  February 
he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  ; and  in 
April  was  sent  up  the  Mediterranean  to  bring  away  the 
garrison  of  Porto  Ferrajo.  After  performing  this  service, 
on  the  27th  of  May,  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Theseus,  74, 
and  was  appointed  to  command  the  inner  squadron  then 
blockading  Cadiz. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  him,  on  the  night  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  to  bombard  the  town  of  Cadiz,  and  he  conducted 
this  enterprise  with  his  usual  energy  and  resolution.  The 
Thunder-bomb  was  placed  by  his  directions  within  2500 
yards  of  the  garrison,  and  began  to  throw  shells  with 
great  precision  ; but  unfortunately  the  larger  mortar  was 
soon  found  to  have  been  so  materially  injured  from  its 
former  services,  that  Sir  Horatio  was  obliged  to  call  it 
off.  The  Spaniards  dispatched  a great  number  of  gun- 
boats and  large  armed  launches,  to  attempt  to  capture  it ; 
but  the  British  resisted  them  with  such  determined  bra- 
very, that  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  On  this  occasion, 
the  commandant  of  the  Spanish  flotilla,  don  Miguel 
Tregoyen,  and  Sir  Horatio  were  personally  engaged.  The 
former,  in  a galley  rowed  by  twenty-six  oars  and  thirty 
men,  made  a desperate  attack  on  the  British  admiral, 
who  was  in  his  own  barge,  manned  only  with  ten  barge- 
men, captain  Freemantle,  and  his  coxswain  John  Sykes. 
They  fought  with  their  swords  hand  to  hand,  and  the 
conflict  was  long  and  doubtful.  At  length,  however, 
eighteen  of  the  enemies  were  killed,  and  the  Spanish 
commander  and  all  the  rest  wounded,  when  the  launch 
surrendered.  In  this  encounter,  Sir  Horatio  owed  his 
safety  to  the  intrepidity  and  affection  of  his  coxswain 
Sykes,  who  was  wouuded  in  defending  him,  as  were  cap- 
tain Freemantle,  who  accompanied  him  as  a volunteer, 
and  several  of  the  boat’s  crew. 

Two  nights  after,  another  bombardment  was  at- 
tempted, with  superior  success ; for  the  next  morning 
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ten  sail  of  the  line,  including  the  flag-ships  of  admirals 
Mazzaredo  and  Gravina,  were  obliged  to  warp  out  of  the 
range  of  the  shells.  Lord  St.  Vincent  concludes  an  ac- 
count of  these  achievements,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the 
admiralty,  with  emphatically  observing,  ‘ That  any  praise 
of  his  would  fall  short  of  admiral  Nelson’s  merits.’ 

On  the  14th  of  July,  Nelson  sailed  at  the  head  of  an 
expedition  to  gain  possession  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe, 
which  had  been  represented  to  earl  St.  Vincent  as  by 
no  means  in  a formidable  state  of  defence.  On  this 
occasion  the  earl  allowed  Nelson  to  select  such  ships 
and  officers  as  he  approved  from  the  fleet,  when  the  fol- 
lowing were  placed  under  his  command : — 


Theseus 

74  guns 

Culloden 

74 

t) 

Zealous 

74 

» 

Leander 

50 

it 

Emerald 

44 

it 

Seahorse 

32 

a 

Terpsichore 

36 

it 

Fox  cutter 

14 

it 

Rear-admiral  Nelson 
Captain  R.  W.  Miller 

Trowbridge 

S.  Hood 

Thompson 

Waller 

Freemantle 

Bowen 

Gibson. 


This  armament  arrived  off  Santa  Cruz  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  of  July,  1797,  and  anchored  a few  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  town.  The  admiral  finding  it  impos- 
sible for  the  ships  to  approach  sufficiently  near  the 
town  to  cannonade  it  with  effect,  determined  to  land  a 
body  of  1000  seamen  and  marines,  under  captains  Trow- 
bridge, Hood,  Thompson,  Miller,  and  Waller.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  men  were  all  in  the  boats,  and 
rowed  towards  the  shore  in  six  divisions.  Sir  Horatio, 
whose  gallant  spirit  always  led  him  to  be  among  the 
foremost  where  there  was  glory  to  be  acquired,  accom- 
panied them,  attended  by  captains  Freemantle  and 
Bowen.  At  half-past  one  in  the  morning  the  boats  had 
reached  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  mole-head  undisco- 
vered; when  the  alarm  bells  rang,  and  a most  tremen- 
dous fire  was  opened  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other.  The  Fox  cutter  on  approaching  the  town  received 
a shot  under  water,  and  instantly  sunk,  by  which  un- 
fortunate accident  her  commander  and  ninety-six  men 
perished.  The  night  being  extremely  dark,  the  boats 
2 A 2 
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were  unable  to  keep  together.  The  admiral,  however, 
and  captains  Thompson  and  Freemantle,  with  four  or 
five  boats,  landed  at  the  mole,  which  they  stormed  and 
carried,  although  defended  by  between  400  and  500  men, 
and  six  24-pounders,  which  they  spiked.  But  so  heavy 
a fire  of  grape-shot  and  musquetry  was  kept  up  from  the 
citadel  and  houses  at  the  mole-head,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  advance.  In  the  act  of  stepping  out  of 
the  boat,  Nelson  received  a shot  through  the  right  elbow, 
and  fell.  His  son-in-law,  lieutenant  (afterwards  cap- 
tain) Nesbit,  on  missing  his  gallant  relative,  returned, 
and  finding  him  speechless,  placed  Sir  Horatio  on  his 
back,  and  carried  him  to  a boat,  which  conveyed  him  on 
board  the  Theseus,  under  a most  tremendous  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  batteries. 

In  the  meanwhile,  captains  Trowbridge,  Hood,  Miller, 
and  Waller,  landed  with  many  of  the  boats  a little  to 
the  southward  of  the  citadel,  passing  through  a violent 
surf,  which  stove  the  boats,  and  wet  all  the  ammuni- 
tion. But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  they  scaled 
the  walls,  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  Their  force 
consisted  of  80  marines,  as  many  pikemen,  and  180  small 
armed  seamen.  Having  formed  in  the  great  square  of  the 
town,  captain  Trowbridge  determined  to  storm  the  cita- 
del ; but,  on  his  approach,  he  found  it  was  too  strong  to 
render  such  an  attempt  practicable.  Seeing  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  any  assistance  from  the  ships,  he  dis- 
patched captain  Hood  with  a message  to  the  governor,  to 
propose,  ‘ that  if  he  should  be  allowed  freely  and  without 
molestation  to  embark  his  people  at  the  mole-head,  in 
such  of  the  ships’  boats  as  were  not  stove,  and  if  the 
governor  would  provide  others  to  carry  off  the  remain- 
der, the  squadron  before  the  town  would  not  molest  it.’ 
The  governor  replied,  that  he  thought  in  their  situation 
they  ought  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war;  but  this  being 
peremptorily  rejected  by  captain  Trowbridge,  with  a 
threat  of  setting  fire  to  the  town,  and  attacking  the 
Spaniards  sword  in  hand,  if  his  proposals  were  not  ac- 
ceded to,  the  governor  thought  it  prudent  to  comply. 
Captain  Trowbridge  accordingly  marched  to  the  mole- 
head,  where  boats  were  provided  by  the  Spaniards  to 
carry  the  people  off  to  the  ships. 

Sir  Horatio  returned  to  England  in  the  Seahorse,  but 
it  was  not  until  some  months  after  the  amputation  of  his 
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arm,  owing  to  some  mistake  made  in  taking-  up  one  of 
the  arteries,  that  he  recovered  sufficiently  for  service. 
On  this  occasion  he  went  to  the  clerk  of  St.  George's 
church,  and  left  with  him  the  following  paper: — 4 An 
officer  desires  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
perfect  recovery  from  a severe  wound,  and  also  for  the 
many  mercies  bestowed  upon  him.  December  8,  for  the 
next  Sunday.’ — On  his  first  appearance  at  court,  his  ma- 
jesty received  him  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
was  pleased  to  express  regret  that  the  state  of  his  health 
and  wounds  were  likely  to  deprive  the  nation  of  his  fu- 
ture services.  On  this,  the  undaunted  hero  replied,  with 
all  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  his  character,  4 I 
can  never  think  that  a loss  which  the  performance  of 
my  duty  has  occasioned;  and  so  long  as  I have  a foot 
to  stand  on,  I will  combat  for  my  king  and  country.’ 

As  it  was  proposed  about  this  time  to  confer  a pension 
of  £1000.  per  annum  upon  him,  as  a remuneration  for 
his  wounds  and  services,  it  became  necessary,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  navy,  that  he  should  give  in  a dis- 
tinct statement  of  his  claims.  In  consequence  of  this,  he 
drew  up  the  following  paper,  which  alone,  had  his  ser- 
vices ended  here,  would  have  transmitted  his  memory 
with  unrivalled  glory  to  posterity. 

4 TO  THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

* The  memorial  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson , K.B.,  and  a rear- 
admiral  in  your  Majesty's  Jleet. 

4 That,  dui-ing  the  present  war,  your  memorialist  has 
been  in  four  actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  viz.  on 
the  13th  and  14th  of  March,  1795;  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1795  ; and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1797  ; in  three  actions 
with  frigates;  in  six  engagements  against  batteries;  in 
ten  actions  in  boats,  employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbours, 
in  destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  three  towns.  Your 
memorialist  has  also  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four 
months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  the  sieges  of 
Bastia  and  Calvi. 

4 That  during  the  war  he  has  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  four  corvettes,  and 
eleven  privateers  of  different  sizes ; and  taken  and  de- 
stroyed near  fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels;  and  your  me- 
morialist has  actually  been  engaged  against  the  enemy 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  times. 
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‘ In  which  service  your  memorialist  has  lost  his  righ* 
eye  and  arm,  and  been  severely  wounded  and  bruised  in 
his  body.  All  of  which  services  and  wounds  your  me- 
morialist most  humbly  submits  to  your  majesty’s  moat 
gracious  consideration. 

‘ October , 1797.’  ‘ HORATIO  NELSON.’ 

When  the  admiral’s  health  was  recovered,  the  Van- 
guard, 74,  was,  on  the  19th  of  December,  commissioned  for 
hxs  flag.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1798,  he  sailed  from  Ports- 
mouth, to  join  the  fleet  under  earl  St.  Vincent  off  Cadiz. 
On  the  7th  of  May  he  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean, 
with  the  Orion  and  Alexander,  of  the  same  force  as  the 
Vanguard,  the  Emerald  and  Terpsichore  frigates,  and  La 
Bonne  Citoyenne  sloop  of  war.  On  the  22nd,  at  two  in 
the  morning,  the  squadron  encountered  a violent  storm 
in  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  in  which  the  Vanguard  lost  her 
fore-mast  and  top-masts,  and  the  frigates  parted  com- 
pany. T he  same  day  the  French  armament,  commanded 
by  Bonaparte,  sailed  on  the  celebrated  expedition  to 
Egypt.  The  Vanguard  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  Alex- 
ander, and  bore  up  for  Sardinia.  Having  refitted  in  St. 
Pierre’s  road,  the  squadron  put  to  sea  again  on  the  28tb, 
and  on  the  4th  of  June  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
On  the  8th,  Sir  Horatio  was  joined  by  ten  sail  of  the  line 
under  captain  Trowbridge,  and  immediately  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  French  fleet. 

On  the  16th,  being  in  sight  of  mount  Vesuvius,  captain 
Trowbridge  was  sent  to  obtain  what  information  he  could 
from  the  British  minister  at  Naples.  He  returned  with  a 
report  only,  that  the  French  fleet  had  gone  towards 
Malta.  The  admiral  lost  no  time  in  pushing  by  the 
shortest  route  for  that  island,  and  on  the  20th  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Messina  with  a fair  wind.  On  the 
22nd,  he  received  intelligence  that  Malta  had  surren- 
dered, and  that  the  French  had  sailed  from  thence  on  the 
18th,  with  a fresh  gale  at  NW.  This  confirmed  him  in 
the  belief  that  they  had  gone  to  Egypt,  and  he  instantly 
bore  up  for  that  coast,  and  from  information  that  was 
afterwards  received,  it  is  certain  the  hostile  fleets  must 
have  crossed  each  other’s  track  during  the  night  of  the 
23rd.  From  this  time  to  the  29th,  the  fleet  had  only 
spoken  with  three  vessels,  two  of  which  had  come  from 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  from  the  Archipelago,  without 
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having  seen  an>  thing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  he 
made  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  and  ran  in  till  he  had  a 
complete  view  o*-  both  the  harbours — but  the  enemy  was 
not  there.  Captain  Hardy  was  sent  to  the  governor,  who 
was  as  much  surprised  to  see  a British  fleet  as  to  hear 
that  a French  one  was  expected.  He  now  shaped  his 
course  for  the  coast  of  Caramanea,  and  steered  from 
thence  down  the  south  side  of  Candia,  under  a press  of 
sail,  and  a contrary  wind,  until  the  18th  of  July,  when 
he  made  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  entered  the  port  of 
Syracuse.  Although  many  of  the  ships  were  short  of 
water,  not  having  a supply  for  above  two  months,  the 
fleet  was  ready  for  sea  in  five  days.  On  the  25th  of  July 
they  again  sailed,  without  having  been  able  to  obtain 
any  certain  intelligence  of  the  enemy’s  destination.  On 
that  day,  however,  they  received  information  from  a 
Turkish  officer,  that  the  French  fleet  had  been  seen  steer- 
ing to  the  SE.  from  Candia,  about  four  weeks  before, 
upon  which  the  admiral  resolved  once  more  to  visit 
Alexandria.  On  the  1st  of  August,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria  ; the  port  had  been 
vacant  and  solitary  when  they  saw  it  last ; it  was  now 
crowded  with  ships ; and  they  perceived  with  exultation 
that  the  tri-coloured  flag  was  flying  upon  the  walls.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon,  captain  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  made 
the  signal  for  the  enemy’s  fleet.  For  many  preceding 
days  Nelson  had  hardly  taken  either  sleep  or  food  : he 
now  ordered  dinner,  while  preparations  were  making  for 
battle ; and  when  his  officers  rose  from  table,  and  went 
to  their  separate  stations,  he  said  to  them,  * Before  this 
time  to-morrow,  I shall  have  gained  a peerage,  or  West- 
minster Abbey.’ 

At  three  o’clock  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for 
battle,  and  the  fleet  stood  in  under  a crowd  of  sail.  Nel- 
son had  explained  to  his  captains  the  nature  of  the  con- 
test they  were  to  expect,  and,  for  the  first  time  recorded 
in  British  naval  history,  he  proposed  to  anchor  his  ships 
by  the  stern,*  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  raking  him.  A French  brig  was  instructed  to 
decoy  the  English,  by  manoeuvring  so  as  to  tempt  them 
towards  a shoal  lying  off  the  island  of  Bekier ; but  Nel- 

* This  mode  of  anchoring  was  common  among  the  ancients ; it  is 
mentioned  in  Sacred  History-  Acts  xxvii.  29. 
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son  was  not  to  be  deceived.  As  all  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  were  totally  unacquainted  with  Aboukir  Hay, 
each  ship  kept  sounding  as  she  stood  in.  The  enemy  ap- 
peared to  be  moored  in  a strong  and  compact  line  of  battle, 
close  in  with  the  shore,  their  line  describing  an  obtuse 
angle  in  its  form,  flanked  by  numerous  gun-boats,  four 
frigates,  and  a battery  of  guns  and  mortars  on  an  island 
in  their  van. 

The  position  of  the  French  presented  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacles  ; but  the  admiral  having  viewed  these 
with  the  eye  of  a seaman  determined  on  an  attack,  it 
instantly  struck  his  penetrating  mind, ‘that  where  there 
was  room  for  an  enemy’s  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room 
for  one  of  ours  to  anchor.’  No  farther  signals  were  ne- 
cessary than  those  which  had  already  been  made.  The 
admiral’s  designs  were  as  fully  known  to  his  whole  squa- 
dron, as  was  his  determination  to  conquer  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  At  a quarter-past  six  in  the  evening,  cap- 
tain Foley  led  the  way  in  the  Goliath,  out-sailing  the 
Zealous,  captain  Hood,  which  for  some  minutes  disputed 
this  post  of  honour  with  him.  The  Goliath  received  the 
first  fire  from  the  van  ships  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
from  the  batteries  and  gun-boats  with  which  their  van 
was  strengthened  ; these  ships  were  followed  by  the 
Orion,  which  in  passing  down  was  annoyed  by  a frigate, 
when  she  yawed  so  much  as  enabled  her  starboard  guns 
to  bear,  and  then  sunk  her  by  a tremendous  fire.  The 
Orion  then  anchored  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  Frank- 
lin and  the  quarter  of  the  Peuple  Souverain,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Theseus  and  Audacious,  which  took  their 
station  inside  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and  were  immediately 
in  close  action.  The  Vanguard  followed,  and  anchored 
within  half  pistol-shot  of  Le  Spartiate,  the  third  in  the 
enemy’s  line.  Her  followers  respectively  passed  on  ahead 
and  anchored  by  the  stern  as  they  came  up  on  the  out- 
side, as  the  admiral  had  done.  The  Minotaur,  Defence, 
Bellerophon,  Majestic,  Swiftsure,  and  Alexander,  came 
in  succession.  In  standing  in,  the  leading  ships  were 
obliged  to  receive  into  their  bows  the  whole  fire  of  the 
broadsides  of  the  French  line,  until  they  could  take  their 
respective  stations  ; and  it  is  but  justice  to  admit  that  the 
enemy  received  us  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  deli- 
beration. They  did  not  open  their  fire  until  the  van  ships 
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were  within  half  gun-shot ; and  the  British  ships  did 
not  return  the  fire  until  they  had  clewed  up  their  sails, 
and  anchored  in  their  stations.  As  soon  as  this  was  ac- 
complished, a most  animated  fire  was  opened  from  the 
Vanguard,  to  cover  the  approach  of  those  in  the  rear, 
which  were  following  in  close  line.  It  fell  to  the  Bellero- 
phon,  74,  to  attack  the  French  admiral’s  ship  l’Orient, 
120,  nor  did  her  undaunted  captain  shrink  from  the  un- 
equal contest ; but  having  failed  to  get  into  a proper 
position,  that  powerful  ship  in  a short  time  dismasted  her, 
and  rendered  her  a complete  wreck, killing 49,  and  wound- 
ing 148,  being  one-third  of  the  Bellerophon’s  crew.  In 
this  state  her  brave  commander,  captain  Darby,  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  allow  her  to  drift  out  of  the  line. 

When  darkness  came  on,  about  seven  o’clock,  the  Eng- 
lish ships  hoisted  their  distinguishing  lights  by  a signal 
from  the  admiral ; but  at  times  the  whole  hemisphere 
was  illuminated  by  the  fire  of  the  hostile  fleets.  Ihe  van 
ship  of  the  enemy,  le  Guerrier,  was  dismasted  in  ten 
minutes ; and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  second  and 
third  ships,  le  Conquerant  and  le  Spartiate,  shared  the 
same  fate  ; aDd  the  others  had  suffered  so  severely,  in 
that  short  time,  that  victory  was  already  certain.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  ships  were  taken  possession  of  at  half- 
past eight.  Meantime  Nelson  had  received  a severe 
wound  by  a splinter  which  struck  him  a little  above  his 
right  or  darkened  eye,  causing  a piece  of  flesh  to  hang 
over  it.  He  believed  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  made  the  benevolent  re- 
ply to  the  surgeon,  who  hastened  to  his  assistance,  ‘ No, 
I will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows.’  Nor  would 
he  allow  his  wound  to  be  examined  till  every  man  who 
had  been  previously  wounded  was  properly  attended  to. 
On  examination  the  wound  was  found  not  to  be  dangerous, 
which  infused  additional  courage  into  his  seamen. 

At  ten  minutes  after  nine,  a fire  was  observed  onboard 
l’Orient,  the  French  admiral’s  ship,  which  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  after  part  of  the  cabin,  and  which  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity,  presently  involving  the 
whole  of  the  after  part  of  the  ship  in  flames.*  This  cir- 

* When  this  accident  was  first  observed,  captain  Hallowell,  of  the 
Swiftsure,  ordered  as  many  puns  as  could  be  spared  from  firing  on  tne 
Franklin  lo  be  directed  to  the  point  where  the  flames  appeared  to  be 
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cumstance  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  admi- 
ral, who,  though  still  suffering  severely  from  his  wound, 
came  upon  deck,  where  the  first  consideration  that  struck 
him,  was  concern  for  the  danger  of  so  many  lives.  He 
ordered  captain  Berry  to  use  every  exertion  to  save  as 
many  as  possible ; and  the  only  boat  that  could  swim 
was  instantly  dispatched  from  the  Vanguard;  the  other 
ships  that  were  in  a condition  to  do  so,  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  example,  by  which  means  the  lives  of  about 
seventy  Frenchmen  were  saved.  The  light  thrown  by 
the  fire  of  l’Orient  upon  the  surrounding  objects,  en- 
abled the  admiral  to  perceive  with  more  certainty  the 
situation  of  the  two  fleets  ; the  colours  of  both  being 
clearly  distinguishable.  The  cannonading  was  partially 
kept  up  to  leeward  of  the  centre,  till  about  ten  o’clock, 
when  l’Orient  blew  up  with  a tremendous  explosion, 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  crew,  consisting  of  1010 
men,  perished.  A most  awful  pause  for  about  three 
minutes  ensued,  when  the  wreck  of  the  masts,  yards,  and 
other  materials,  which  had  been  carried  to  a vast  height, 
fell  down  into  the  water  and  on  board  the  surrounding 
ships,  without  doing  any  material  injury. 

After  this  impressive  scene,  the  firing  recommenced 
with  the  ships  to  the  leeward  of  the  centre,  and  con- 
tinued till  about  three  in  the  morning.  When  the 
victory  had  been  secured  in  the  van,  such  British  ships 
as  were  in  a condition  to  move,  had  gone  down  upon 
the  fresh  ships  of  the  enemy.  At  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Guillaume  Tell,  Genereux,  Tonnant,  and  Ti- 
moleon,  were  the  only  French  ships  of  the  line  that 
had  their  colours  flying.  At  half-past  five,  a French 
frigate,  L’Artemise,  fired  a broadside,  and  struck  her 
colours ; but  such  was  the  infamous  conduct  of  the 
captain,  that  after  having  thus  surrendered,  he  set  fire 
to  his  ship,  and  escaped  with  part  of  his  crew  on  shore. 
The  French  frigate,  La  Serieuse,  which  had  been  sunk 
by  the  Orion,  had  her  poop  remaining  above  water,  upon 
which  her  men  were  saved,  and  taken  off  by  our  boats 
in  the  morning.  At  eleven  o’clock,  the  Genereux  and 

raging,  and  that  the  marines  should  throw  the  whole  of  their  fire  into 
the  same  quarter.  This  was  also  done  by  the  Alexander,  captain  Ball, 
which  probably  was  the  means  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  over- 
coming it.  The  calamities  of  war  are  appalling  ! 
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Guillaume  Tell,  with  the  other  two  frigates  La  Justice 
and  La  Diane,  cut  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  pur- 
sued by  the  Zealous,  captain  Hood ; but  as  there  was  no 
other  ship  in  a condition  to  support  her,  she  was  recalled. 
These  four  vessels,  however,  were  all  that  escaped.  The 
2nd  of  August  was  employed  in  securing  the  French 
ships  that  had  struck,  and  which  were  now  all  com- 
pletely in  possession  of  the  British  squadron.  The  Ton- 
nant  and  Tiraoleon,  which  were  dismasted,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  escape,  were  the  last  to  be  taken 
possession  of.  On  the  3rd,  the  Tonnant  cut  her  cable 
and  drifted  on  shore  ; but  was  got  off  again,  and  secured 
in  the  British  line : the  Timoleon  was  set  on  fire  by  her 
crew.  After  this  great  conquest,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2nd,  Nelson  sent  notice  through  the  fleet,  that  he 
intended  to  return  public  thanks,  on  that  day  at  two 
o’clock,  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  blessed  his  majesty  s 
arms,  and  recommended  every  ship  to  do  the  same  as 
soon  as  convenient. 

The  following  are  the  British  and  French  lines  of  battle. 


BRITISH  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 


Ships. 

Guns.  Men. 

Commanders. 

Killed.  Wd. 

Culloden* 

74 

590 

T.  Trowbridge 

0 

0 

Theseus 

74 

590 

R.  W.  Miller 

5 

30 

Alexander 

74 

590 

A.  J.  Ball 

14 

58 

C Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 

Vanguard 

74 

595 

< rear-adm.  of  the  blue 

* 

£ capt.  Edward  Berry 

30 

75 

Minotaur 

74 

640 

Thomas  Louis 

23 

64 

Leander 

50 

343 

Tho.  B.  Thompson 

0 

14 

Swiftsure 

74 

590 

B.  Hallo  well 

7 

22 

Audacious 

74 

590 

D.  Gould 

1 

35 

Defence 

74 

590 

John  Peyton 

4 

11 

Zealous 

74 

590 

Samuel  Hood 

1 

7 

Orion 

74 

590 

Sir  J.  Saumarez 

13 

29 

Goliath 

74 

590 

Thomas  Foley 

21 

41 

Majestic 

74 

590 

Geo.  B.  Westcott 

50 

143 

Bellerophon 

74 

590 

Hon.  D’Etree  Darby 

49 

143 

LaMutine,brig  14 

Total 

218 

677 

* The  Culloden  struck  the  ground  in  leading  in,  and  was  prevented 
by  that  accident  from  taking  any  share  in  the  engagement. 
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FRENCH  LINE  OF  BATTLE. 


Ships. 

Guos.  Men. 

How  disposed  of. 

Le  Guerrier 

74 

700 

. . . . Burnt 

Le  Conquerant 

74 

700 

. . . . Taken 

Le  Spartiate 

74 

700 

. . . . Taken 

L’Aquilon 

74 

700 

. . . . Taken 

Le  SouverainPeuple74 

700 

s 

. . . . Taken 

Blanquet,  first  ) 
rear  admiral  { laken 

, Brueys,  com-  ) Blown 

Le  Franklin 

80 

800  ^ 

s 

L’Orient 

120 

1010  j 

mander-in-ch.  J up. 

Le  Tonnant 

80 

800 

Taken 

L’Heureux 

74 

700 

Burnt 

Le  Timoleon 

71 

700 

. . . . Burnt 

Le  Mercure 

74 

700 

1 

. . . . Burnt 

C Villeneuve,  J 

Le  Guillaume  Tell 

80 

900  4 

{ second  / Escaped 

L rear  admiral  j 

Le  Genereux 

74 

700  ....  Escaped 

FRIGATES. 

La  Diane 

48 

300 

. . . . Escaped 

La  Justice 

44 

300 

. . . . Escaped 

L’Artimese 

36 

250 

. . . . Burnt 

1 Dismasted  and  sunk 
• ^ by  the  Orion. 

La  Serieuse 

36 

250 

No  regular  return  was  ever  made  of  the  loss  of  the 
French.  The  total  number  of  men  taken,  drowned, 
burnt  and  missing,  is  said  to  have  been  5,225  ; of  whom 
3,105,  including  the  wounded,  were  sent  on  shore  in  a 
cartel,  upon  the  usual  terms  ; but  Bonaparte,  who  dis- 
regarded all  treaties,  formed  them  as  soon  as  they 
landed  into  his  nautic  legion. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  captain  Berry,  of  the  Vanguard, 
sailed  in  the  Leander,  50,  and  343  men,  with  the  admi- 
ral's dispatches  to  the  commander-in-chief,  off  Cadiz ; but 
that  ship  was  unfortunately  captured  on  the  2Sth,  off  the 
island  of  Candia,  after  a severe  action,  by  the  Genereux, 
74,  and  900  men,  which  had  escaped  from  the  disaster  at 
Aboukir.  The  Leander  had  53  killed  and  57  wounded ; 
the  Genereux,  100  killed  and  188  wounded.  The  dis- 
patches were  consigned  to  the  deep,  but  Nelson’s  gallant 
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captain  was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  carrying  home 
the  accounts  of  the  great  victory,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  captain  Capel,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  with  the  duplicate  dispatches,  that  the  British 
government  received  the  official  intelligence  of  the 
* Conquest  of  the  Nile/ 

In  his  dispatches,  Nelson  complained  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  complete  his  ‘ conquest'  from  the  want  of  fri- 
gates  and  bomb-vessels,  and  said, ‘Were  I to  die  this 
moment,  want  of  frigates  would  be  found  stamped 
upon  my  heart ! No  words  of  mine  can  express  what 
I have  suffered,  and  am  suffering,  for  want  of  them.’ 
With  a few  small  vessels  nothing  could  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  the  store-ships  and  transports  in  the 
port  of  Alexandria.  But  if  Nelson  was  not  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  done,  the  government  at  home  and  his 
countrymen  considered  it  the  greatest  naval  achieve- 
ment on  record ; and  an  equal  sensation  was  produced 
throughout  Europe. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  immediately  broke  off  the 
conferences  for  a peace  at  Rastadt ; the  Ottoman  Porte 
declared  war  against  the  French ; and  the  king  of 
Naples  marched  an  army  to  Rome,  which,  for  a time, 
he  obliged  the  republicans  to  evacuate.  In  England,  the 
victory  of  the  Nile  was  received  with  unbounded  testi- 
monials of  joy.  The  king  created  the  gallant  Nelson  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  parliament  decreed  him  a vote 
of  thanks,  and  a pension  of  £2000.  a year  for  his  own  life, 
and  the  lives  of  his  two  immediate  successors.  He  re- 
ceived likewise  a pension  of  £1000.  a year  from  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland ; and  the  East  India  company  voted 
him  a gift  of  £10,000.  The  Turkey  company  presented 
him  with  a piece  of  plate  of  great  value,  and  the  city  of 
London  with  a sword  worth  200  guineas.  Nor  were 
foreign  powers  backward  in  acknowledging  and  reward- 
ing his  great  services.  The  Grand  Seignior  presented 
him  with  a superb  diamond  aigrette,  called  a chelengk 
or  plume  of  triumph  ; and  the  king  of  Naples  granted 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bronte,  with  an  income  of 
£3000.  a year,  besides  bestowing  on  him  many  other 
valuable  marks  of  his  regard.  His  captains  also  pre- 
sented him  with  a magnificent  sword,  the  hilt  of  which 
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was  an  appropriate  emblematical  device,  representing 
a crocodile.  But  amidst  the  multitude  of  affectionate 
and  valuable  gifts  offered  to  his  lordship  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  must  not  omit  a very  singular  one  made  by 
captain  Hallowell,  who  commanded  the  Swiftsure  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  A variety  of  trivial  articles,  formed 
from  the  wreck  of  l’Orient,  and  valuable  only  from 
the  circumstances  of  kindness  and  attachment  with 
which  they  were  accompanied,  had  been  given  to  his 
lordship  by  the  different  officers  under  his  command. 
Captain  Hallowell’s  present  was  made  entirely  of  the 
materials  of  the  main-mast,  and  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

* Swiftsure , August , 1798. 

‘ Sir, — I have  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  a 
coffin,  made  of  the  main-mast  of  l’Orient,  that  when 
you  have  finished  your  military  career  in  this  world, 
you  may  be  buried  in  one  of  your  trophies ; but  that 
that  period  may  be  far  distant,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
your  sincere  friend, 

‘ B.  HALLOWELL. 

* Sir  Horatio  Nelson, 

* Rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  &c.’ 

The  admiral  received  this  extraordinary  present  with 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  affection  ; he  kept  it  some 
time  in  his  great  cabin,  nor  was  it  without  apparent 
reluctance,  that  he  at  length  consented  to  have  it  re- 
moved. When  he  had  finished  his  career  of  glory, 
this  coffin  was  the  inner  one  which  contained  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  hero. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Nelson  having  refitted  his  ships 
and  prizes,  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Egypt,  leaving 
captain  Hood  with  four  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
to  blockade  the  port  of  Alexandria.  On  the  22nd  of 
September  he  arrived  at  Naples,  when  the  king  instantly 
went  off  in  his  barge  to  receive  the  admiral,  and  honoured 
him  with  a visit  on  board  the  Vanguard,  continuing  with 
him  until  she  anchored.  When  the  hero  landed,  he  was 
received  by  the  people  as  their  deliverer,  and  every 
demonstration  of  public  rejoicing  took  place  in  honour 
of  his  arrival.  The  mind  of  the  open  and  generous 
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Nelson  was  unequal  to  the  adulation,  the  flattery,  and 
temptations,  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  that  corrupt 
and  worthless  court.  He  was  induced  by  the  Nea- 
politan king  to  continue  on  that  station  with  his  fleet ; 
but  even  his  co-operation  was  useless  to  an  imbecile 
government,  which  had  to  contend  with  the  generals 
of  France.  Part  of  his  squadron  was  employed  in  the 
siege  and  blockade  of  Malta,  and  he  went  himself 
to  observe  the  progress  which  was  making,  and  sailed 
from  thence  on  the  30th  of  October  for  Naples,  where 
he  arrived  in  a few  days.  To  him  the  royal  family 
owed  their  safety,  for  without  his  assistance  they  could 
not  have  escaped  from  that  city  on  its  occupation  by 
the  French.  He  landed  on  the  21st  of  December,  and 
went  to  the  palace,  when  the  popular  excitement  was 
at  its  height,  and  brought  out  the  whole  royal  family, 
put  them  in  the  boats,  embarked  them  on  board  the  Van- 
guard, and  conducted  them  during  a violent  storm  to 
Palermo  in  Sicily,  where  they  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1798. 

During  the  year  1799,  the  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Nelson  was  employed  upon  so  many  minor  services 
that  our  limits  will  not  even  permit  them  to  be  enume- 
rated. His  hatred  of  the  French  led  him  to  oppose 
them  at  every  point  which  could  be  reached  by  a ship  of 
war.  He  was  the  principal  means  of  expelling  them 
from  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; and  he  re-conducted 
the  king  to  his  capital.  On  his  passage  to  Malta,  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1800,  he  fell  in  with  a French  squadron 
bound  for  its  relief,  consisting  of  the  Genereux,  74,  three 
frigates,  and  a corvette.  One  of  the  frigates  and  the  74 
were  taken  ; and  the  others  were  prevented  from  reach- 
ing Malta.  In  March,  the  Foudroyant,  Lion,  and  Pene- 
lope frigates,  which  formed  part  of  his  squadron,  captured 
the  Guillaume  Tell,  80,  after  an  action  in  which  greater 
bravery  and  skill  were  never  displayed  on  both  sides. 
These  successes  were  particularly  gratifying  to  Nelson, 
as  the  Genereux  and  Guillaume  Tell  were  the  only  ships 
of  the  line  which  had  escaped  from  Aboukir.  He  then 
could  say  that  he  had  captured  or  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  French  Mediterranean  fleet.  He  was  also  gratified 
for  other  reasons.  The  commander-in-chief  whom  he  re- 
vered, earl  St.  Vincent,  had  resigned  in  June,  1799,  the 
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command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  succeeded  by 
lord  Keith.  Nelson  felt  that  his  services  ought  to  have 
been  considered  in  this  appointment ; and  whether 
a jealousy  or  not  existed  between  the  two  admirals, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  little  cordiality  of  feeling 
between  them.  During  the  absence  of  lord  Keith  in 
England,  Nelson  considered  himself  as  holding  the 
situation  of  commander-in-chief  in  the  Mediterranean, 
from  August  17th  to  November  30th,  1799  ; and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  return  of  lord  Keith,  various  differ- 
ences arose  between  them.  Nelson,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, had  risked  the  disobedience  of  orders  which  he 
considered  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  service  upon 
which  he  was  employed.  This  breach  of  duty  was  re- 
ported to  the  admiralty,  and  Nelson  was  reprimanded, 
and  might  have  been  * broke,  if  he  had  not  succeeded/ 
He  had  also  been  dissatisfied  with  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  to  a separate  command  : — these  and  other 
circumstances  induced  him  to  return  home.  He  landed 
at  Yarmouth  on  the  6th,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the 
9th  of  November,  1800,  when  his  majesty  and  the  govern- 
ment heaped  on  him  every  honour  and  kindness  which 
his  heroic  deeds  so  justly  merited. 

In  London  he  was  feasted  by  the  city,  drawn  by  the 
populace  from  Ludgate-hill  to  Guildhall,  and  honoured 
with  the  thanks  of  the  common  council,  for  his  great 
victory,  and  a gold-hilted  sword,  studded  with  dia- 
monds. But  during  all  these  public  distinctions,  he 
was  subjected  to  an  influence  which  neither  the  en- 
treaties nor  remonstrances  of  his  friends  could  over- 
come, and  before  he  had  been  three  months  in  England 
he  separated  from  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  declaring, 
* I call  God  to  witness,  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  your 
conduct  I wish  otherwise.'  This  was  the  consequence  of 
his  infatuated  attachment  to  lady  Hamilton. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  his  lordship  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  having  soli- 
cited to  be  again  employed,  he  was  appointed  by  earl  St. 
Vincent,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  second  in  com- 
mand, under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  of  the  fleet  which  it  was 
intended  to  send  to  the  Baltic.  The  public  murmured  at 
this  inferior  appointment,  and  considered  that  the  com- 
mand ought  to  have  been  intrusted  to  Nelson;  but 
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Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  the  favourite  of  a party,  and 
political  considerations  prevailed  over  superior  claims. 
The  admiralty,  as  an  especial  mark  of  respect,  ordered 
the  San  Josef,  1 12,  one  of  the  ships  which  he  had  boarded 
and  captured  off  St.  Vincent,  to  be  got  ready  for  his 
flag,  which  was  hoisted  on  board  at  Plymouth,  Janu- 
ary 17th,  1801.  It  was  afterwards  shifted  into  the  St. 
George,  98,  when  he  joined  the  fleet  at  Yarmouth.  The 
fleet  which  was  there  assembled  consisted  of  seventeen 
sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  gun-brigs,  and  fire-ships, 
amounting  altogether  to  about  fifty-four  vessels.  It  sailed 
on  the  12th  of  March,  and  arrived  in  the  Cattegat  on  the 
27th,  when  the  admiral  addressed  a letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  of  Cronenberg,  which  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Sound,  to  know  whether  his  excellency 
had  received  orders  to  fire  on  the  British  fleet  on  pass- 
ing the  castle.  This  officer  replied,  that  he  should  not 
permit  a fleet  whose  destination  and  object  were  un- 
known to  him  to  pass  his  post  without  using  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  it.  To  this  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
replied,  that  he  considered  the  governor’s  message  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  that  in  conformity  with  his 
instructions  he  should  commence  hostilities.  1 his  cor- 
respondence and  the  bad  weather  which  intervened 
detained  the  fleet  three  days  at  its  anchorage,  outside 
of  the  Narrows,  or  pass  into  the  Baltic  ; but  on  the  30th 
the  admiral  weighed,  and  forced  the  passage  without 
having  received  much  damage,  notwithstanding’  a heavy 
fire  from  the  Danish  forts. 

When  the  whole  line  had  passed  the  enemy  s batte- 
ries, it  anchored  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  island  of 
Huen.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  lord  Nelson  and  rear- 
admiral  Graves,  embarked  on  board  a lugger  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy’s  formidable  line  of  defence,  consisting 
of  ships,  radeaus,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  gun- 
boats, flanked  and  supported  by  extensive  batteries  on 
islands  called  the  Crowns  ; the  largest  of  which  was 
mounted  with  from  fifty  to  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
these  were  again  commanded  by  two  ships  of  70  guns, 
and  a large  frigate  in  the  inner  road  of  Copenhagen  ; 
and  two  block  ships,  of  64  guns  each,  were  moored  on 
a flat  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  ai- 
senal.  The  next  day  their  position  was  again  more 
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minutely  examined,  when  an  attack  was  resolved  on; 
and  this  desperate  service  was  volunteered  by  the  heroic 
Nelson  ; for  which  purpose  he  shifted  his  flag  from  the 
St.  George,  of  98  guns,  into  the  Elephant  of  74,  carry- 
ing a lighter  draught  of  water,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  for  the  service. 

The  approaches  to  Copenhagen  are  shoal  and  intricate, 
and  Nelson  had  been  at  great  pains  in  sounding  and 
buoying  off  the  channel.  This  work  being  finished,  he 
proceeded  with  the  ships  under  his  immediate  orders 
to  Draco  Point,  whence  he  issued  his  instructions,  and 
made  his  arrangements  for  the  attack.  Each  ship 
and  vessel  had  a particular  duty  ; the  gun-boats  were 
so  placed  as  to  rake  the  enemy’s  hulks,  the  bombs 
were  to  throw  their  shells  into  the  town,  and  detach- 
ments of  boats  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness beyond  the  line  of  fire  to  act  as  occasion  might 
require.  The  command  of  the  frigates  and  sloops  was 
intrusted  to  the  gallant  Riou,  of  the  Amazon,  whose 
glorious  career  was  now  soon  to  terminate. 

The  strength  of  the  Danish  line  of  defence  and  bat- 
teries was  such  as  might  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
best  judges  impregnable.  They  had  six  sail  of  the  line, 
and  eleven  floating  batteries,  mounting  on  one  side 
from  twenty-six  24-pounders  to  eighteen  18-pounders ; 
one  bomb-ship,  and  many  gun-boats ; these  were  sup- 
ported by  the  forts  on  the  island  of  Amac,  and  the  two 
Crown  batteries,  mounting  80  pieces  of  heavy  cannon 
nearly  flush  with  the  water. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  this  tremendous  force,  and 
within  a proper  fighting  distance,  that  Nelson  had  to 
take  up  his  position,  bring  his  ships  to  anchor,  furl  his 
sails,  put  springs  to  his  cables,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment receive  the  well-directed  fire  of  an  enemy,  who 
fancied  himself  in  comparative  security.  The  crown 
prince  with  the  inhabitants  of  Copenhagen  were  spec- 
tators of  the  scene,  while  a strong  division  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  offing  beheld  with  envy  the  daring  feats  of 
their  brethren  in  arms. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker  supposed,  after  a more  deliberate 
view  of  the  enemy’s  force,  that  Nelson  would  be  over- 
matched, and  recalled  him  from  action  ; but  the  latter 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  signal,  taking  upon  himself 
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in  this  awful  moment  the  additional  responsibility  in 
case  of  failure.  Thus  success  justifies  an  action  which  de- 
feat would  stamp  with  unmerited  disgrace  and  infamy. 
Nelson  was  here  consistent  with  his  own  maxim,  ‘when 
in  doubt,  fight.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April  the  signal  was 
made  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  about  10  o’clock  the 
attack  commenced.  The  line  was  led  by  the  Edgar, 
74  guns,  captain  George  Murray,  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  bravest  of  Nelson’s  captains,  and  the  ships  an- 
chored by  the  stern,  as  had  been  done  in  the  battle  of 
the  Nile.  On  their  way  into  action  the  Russell  and 
Bellona  took  the  ground  in  such  a position  as  to  render 
their  assistance  nearly  useless  to  the  fleet,  whilst  the 
ships  themselves  were  much  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
Crown  batteries ; the  Agamemnon,  64,  also  took  the 
ground,  but  was  entirely  out  of  gun-shot.  The  conflict 
was  one  of  the  most  determined  and  sanguinary  that 
had  ever  been  fought;  it  lasted  four  hours,  and  ended 
in  the  total  capture  and  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  line 
of  defence.  About  two  o'clock,  Nelson,  to  whose  conduct 
no  language  can  do  justice,  perceiving  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  to  slacken,  and  that  the  floating  batteries  and 
block  ships  had  all  surrendered,  though  the  Crown 
batteries  still  kept  up  their  fire,  seized  the  fortunate 
moment ; and  whilst  the  work  of  death  was  going  on 
around  him,  he  went  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  crown  prince,  which  was  sent  with  a flag 
of  truce  : — 

* Lord  Nelson  has  directions  to  spare  Denmark,  when 
no  longer  resisting ; but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the 
part  of  Denmark,  lord  Nelson  must  be  obliged  to  set  on 
fire  all  the  floating  batteries  he  has  taken,  without  the 
power  of  saving  the  brave  Danes  who  have  defended 
them. 

(Signed)  ‘ NELSON  and  BRONTE.' 

* To  the  Brothers  of  Englishmen, 
the  Danes.* 

When  he  had  finished  the  letter  an  aide-de-camp  pre- 
sented him  with  a wafer.  * No,’  said  the  hero  ; * they 
will  think  we  are  afraid  : let  us  have  a candle,  and  seal 
it  with  wax.' 
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The  prince  royal  of  Denmark  sent  adjutant-general 
Lindholm  to  ask  the  particular  object  of  sending  the 
flag  of  truce.  To  which  Nelson  sent  the  following  reply : 

‘ Lord  Nelson’s  object  in  sending  the  flag  of  truce  was 
humanity ; he  therefore  consents  that  hostilities  shall 
cease,  and  that  the  wounded  Danes  may  be  taken  on 
shore ; and  lord  Nelson  will  take  his  prisoners  out  of 
the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off  his  prizes,  as  be  shall 
think  fit. 

< Lord  Nelson,  with  humble  duty  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  of  Denmark,  will  consider  this  the 
greatest  victory  he  ever  gained,  if  it  may  be  the  cause 
of  a happy  reconciliation  and  union  between  liis  own 
most  gracious  sovereign  and  bis  majesty  the  king  o 
D 6ii  th  ^rk. 

'(Signed)  ‘ NELSON  and  BRONTE.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  lord  Nelson  came  in  his 
barge  into  the  inner  roads,  and  went  on  board  the  Den- 
mark, and  proceeded  ashore.  After  dinner,  the  admiral 
was  introduced  to  the  prince,  and  the  negotiations  com- 
menced. The  next  day  his  lordship  came  again  on 
shore,  and  dined  with  the  prince  royal,  as  he  did  fre- 
quently till  the  Dth  of  April,  when  the  armistice  was 
finally  concluded. 

At  these  interviews  lord  Nelson  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  bravery  of  the  Danes,  and  particularly 
requested  the  prince  to  introduce  him  to  a very  young 
officer,  whom  he  described  as  having  performed  won- 
ders during  the  battle,  by  attacking  his  own  ship 
under  her  lower-deck  guns.  The  British  hero  embraced 
him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a brother,  and  suggested  to 
the  prince,  that  he  ought  to  make  him  an  admiral ; to 
which  the  prince  replied,  * If,  my  lord,  I were  to  make 
all  my  brave  officers  admirals,  I should  have  no  captains 
or  lieutenants  in  my  service.’  The  youth  (lieutenant 
Villemois),  however,  received  a medallion,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  royal  yachts. 

The  effects  of  this  victory  were  incalculable : as  soon 
as  it  was  known  in  Sweden,  that  power  withdrew  from 
the  confederation  lest  it  should  be  visited  with  a like 
disaster.  The  loss  of  men  and  damage  sustained  by 
Nelson’s  division  was  so  great,  as  to  render  the  return 
of  some  of  the  ships  to  England  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  loss  in  killed  amounted  to  234,  and  644  wounded  ; 
that  on  the  part  of  the  Danes  was  estimated  at  more 
than  double  that  number.  Seventeen  sail  of  ships  and 
block-vessels  were  taken  ; only  one  of  them  (the  Hol- 
stein, 74)  was  lit  for  service ; all  the  rest  were  destroyed. 

For  services  so  splendid,  and  which  produced  such  im- 
portant political  results,  Nelson  was  only  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  a viscount;  rear-admiral  Graves  was  created 
a knight  of  the  Bath  ; the  first  lieutenants  of  the  ships  of 
the  line,  in  action,  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
manders ; and  the  usual  thanks  of  parliament  voted  ; 
but  no  medals  or  other  honours  were  conferred.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  considered  by  the  king  as  * an 
untoward  event,’  which  ought  to  be  forgotten;  but  Nel- 
son thought  otherwise,  and  to  the  hour  of  his  death  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  done  to  his  captains  for  their 
distinguished  service  at  Copenhagen. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
leaving  the  disabled  ships  off  Copenhagen  under  the 
command  of  lord  Nelson,  proceeded  up  the  Baltic  to 
attack  the  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets,  which  he  had 
received  intelligence  were  endeavouring  to  form  a 
junction ; but  which  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet 
prevented,  and  obliged  that  of  Sweden  to  take  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Carlscrona.  It  is  related  of  lord  Nel- 
son, that  when  he  discovered  that  Sir  Hyde  Parker  con- 
templated farther  hostilities,  he  left  the  Elephant  in  an 
open  boat  in  expectation  of  getting  on  board  the  British 
fleet  in  time  to  share  in  the  action.  So  great  was  the 
hero’s  anxiety  lest  he  should  not  overtake  the  fleet, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
he  had  got  into  the  boat  without  a cloak;  and  when 
the  master  of  one  of  the  ships  whom  he  had  taken  with 
him,  offered  him  his  great  coat,  his  lordship  refused 
it,  saying,  * No,  I thank  you,  I am  not  cold ; my  anxiety 
for  my  country  will  keep  me  warm.*  Soon  after  his 
lordship  asked  if  he  thought  the  British  fleet  had  sailed 
from  Bornholm  1 The  master  replied,  * I should  rather 
suppose  not,  my  lord  ; ’ upon  which  the  admiral  ob- 
served, * If  they  are,  we  must  follow  them  to  Carls- 
crona, in  the  boat/  A distance,  it  must  be  remarked, 
of  at  least  fifty  leagues.  At  midnight,  however,  they 
joined  the  fleet,  and  his  lordship  went  on  board  the  St. 
George. 
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On  the  recall  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  lord  Nelson  became 
commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic.  But  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul  having  dissolved  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  lord  Nelson’s  health  being  consider- 
ably impaired  by  his  late  exertions  and  fatigues,  he  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  to 
resign  his  command,  and  returned  to  England  the  latter 
end  of  June. 

In  August  he  again  returned  to  active  service,  and 
was  employed  in  several  attempts  to  destroy  the  enemy’s 
flotilla  at  Boulogne.  For  this  purpose  he  hoisted  his 
flag  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  on  board  the  Medusa 
frigate,  and  assumed  the  command  of  an  armament  con- 
sisting of  two  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  gun-brigs, 
fire-ships,  and  different  vessels,  amounting  altogether 
to  forty  sail.  On  the  4th  of  August  his  lordship  stood 
over  to  the  French  coast,  and  made  a vigorous  attack 
on  twenty-four  of  the  enemy’s  armed  vessels  moored  off 
Boulogne.  The  shells  were  thrown  with  such  precision, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  day  three  of  the  enemy’s  flats 
and  a brig  were  sunk,  and  six  were  driven  ashore  much 
damaged.  On  the  night  of  the  15th  a more  formidable 
attack  was  made  on  the  French  flotilla,  by  four  divisions 
of  armed  boats,  which  boarded  several  of  the  enemy’s 
vessels,  and  would  have  carried  them  off,  but  for  the  un- 
lucky circumstances  of  their  being  aground,  or  moored 
with  chains.  In  this  severe  service  a number  of  brave 
officers  and  seamen  were  killed  and  wounded. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  being  concluded  in  the  October 
following,  his  lordship  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  pri- 
vate life.  Immediately,  however,  on  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities with  France,  he  offered  his  services,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  hoisted  his  flag,  as  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  on 
board  the  Victory,  and  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1803.  His  command  extended  from  Cadiz  to  the 
northern  Archipelago  of  the  Levant,  the  coasts  of  which 
he  watched  for  eighteen  months  with  a vigilance 
which  never  had  been  equalled.  From  May,  1803,  to 
August,  1805,  he  himself  went  out  of  his  ship  but  three 
times ; each  of  those  times  was  upon  the  king’s  service, 
and  neither  time  of  absence  exceeded  an  hour.  There 
was  a powerful  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  his  object 
was  to  destroy  it.  The  anxiety  in  which  he  was  con- 
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stantly  kept  by  this  harassing  service  was  very  great. 
He  ardently  hoped  to  live  to  fight  one  battle  more,  and 
then  he  thought  his  glorious  race  would  terminate.  Such 
were  his  forebodings,  and  such  was  his  fate  ! The  station 
off  Toulon  he  called  his  home,  and  he  used  to  say,  ‘ If  I 
am  to  watch  the  French  I must  be  at  sea ; and  if  at  sea, 
must  have  bad  weather;  and  if  the  ships  are  not  fit  to 
stand  bad  weather,  they  are  useless/  His  mind  was 
only  at  ease  when  he  had  the  enemy  in  view.  At  this 
time  the  British  minister  at  Naples  proposed  to  send  a 
confidential  Frenchman  to  him  with  information— but 
this  he  declined,  and  sent  the  following  reply : * I shall 
be  happy  to  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the  desti- 
nation of  the  French  squadron,  their  route,  and  time  of 
sailing. — Any  thing  short  of  this  is  useless ; and  I assure 
your  excellency  that  I would  not,  upon  any  consider- 
ation, have  a Frenchman  in  the  fleet  except  as  a prisoner. 
I put  no  confidence  in  them— they  are  not  to  be  trusted— 
they  are  all  alike.  Whatever  information  you  can  get 
me  I shall  be  very  thankful  for,  but  not  a French- 
man comes  here.  Forgive  me,  but  my  mother  hated 
the  French/ 

On  many  occasions  this  great  man  had  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  he  received  from  government ; and  that 
justice  was  not  done  to  the  officers  and  seamen  under 
his  command.  The  war  with  Spain  commenced  in  Octo- 
ber, 1804,  with  the  seizure  of  four  treasure  ships,  and  in 
place  of  Nelson  being  instructed  to  perform  that  service, 
which  was  within  the  bounds  of  his  command,  Sir  John 
Orde  was  sent  with  a small  squadron  and  a separate 
command  to  Cadiz  for  that  purpose.  Nelson’s  feelings 
were  never  wounded  so  deeply  as  now : * I had  thought,’ 
said  he,  in  writing  in  the  first  flow  and  freshness  of  in- 
dignation ; ‘I  fancied,— but,  nay;  it  must  have  been  a 
dream,  an  idle  dream  ; yet  I confess  it,  I did  fancy  that 
I had  done  my  country  service  ; and  thus  they  use  me  ! 
And  under  what  circumstances,  and  with  what  potent 
aggravation  ! Yet,  if  I know  my  own  thoughts,  it  is  not 
for  myself,  or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  thatl  feel  the 
sting  and  the  disappointment.  No,  it  is  for  my  brave  offi- 
cers ; for  my  noble-minded  friends  and  comrades.  Such 
a gallant  set  of  fellows  ! Such  a band  of  brothers  ! My 
heart  swells  at  the  thought  of  them/  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  he  had  great  reason  to  complain.  The  squadron 
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under  his  command  had  been  subjected  for  many  months 
to  the  severest  service  that  British  ships  had  ever  been 
required  to  perform,  and  yet  another  commander  and  an- 
other squadron  were  sent  upon  their  station  to  snatch  the 
* golden  prizes’  which  were  to  arrive  upon  it,  and  then 
to  depart  with  their  booty  ! 

War  between  Spain  and  England  was  now  declared  ; 
and  on  the  17th  of  January,  1805,  the  Toulon  fleet,  having 
the  Spaniards  to  co-operate  with,  put  to  sea.  Nelson  was 
at  anchor  in  Agincourt  Sound,  where  the  Madelena  is- 
lands (Sardinia)  form  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  when,  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the 
Active  and  Seahorse  frigates  brought  this  long-hoped-for 
intelligence.  Not  a moment  was  lost ; the  fleet  weighed, 
and  ran  through  the  narrow  channel  between  the  is- 
land Biscie  and  cape  Ferro,  which  form  the  eastern  side 
of  the  anchorage.  It  was  dark  before  the  fleet  could  get 
out,  which  they  accomplished  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  by  the  nicest  skill,  each  following  her  second,  the 
Victory  leading,  and  the  others  guided  by  her  lights. 
This  was  a great  enterprise  of  the  great  Nelson.  The 
night  was  dark,  the  channel  narrow,  admitting  but  one 
ship  at  a time,  and  as  the  gale  was  fresh  it  became  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  breakers  from  the  waves  in 
deep  water.  Few  officers,  even  of  daring  intrepidity  and 
tried  courage  in  action,  would  have  ventured  on  this 
desperate  effort  to  get  to  sea  ; but  Nelson,  who  had  a soul 
adapted  to  every  danger,  boldly  led  the  way,  and  got  his 
fleet  out  in  safety.  He  ran  down  the  coast  of  Sardinia 
on  his  way  to  Sicily,  and  proceeded  with  all  possible 
haste  to  the  Faro  of  Messina,  through  which  he  bent 
with  a press  of  sail  against  a gale  of  wind,  that  astonished 
even  his  experienced  and  daring  followers ; and  having 
seen  that  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  were  safe,  he  ran 
for  Egypt,  believing  that  it  was  the  final  destination  of 
the  French  fleet. 

Nelson  was  again  disappointed,  and  bore  up  for  Malta, 
when  he  learned  that  the  French  fleet  had  been  dispersed 
in  the  gale  which  he  had  weathered,  and  had  put  back 
to  Toulon.  He  stood  over  to  see  that  such  was  the  fact, 
and  after  having  got  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  he  resumed 
his  station  off  cape  St.  Sebastian,  the  southern  horn  of  the 
bay  of  Rosas,  in  Catalonia,  towards  the  end  of  March. 

His  auxious  mind  began  to  fear  that  the  French  had 
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abandoned  their  expedition,  and  that  he  waj«  »«* 
an  opportunity  of  fighting  them.  In  this  state  of : anxie  y 
he  sailed  once  more  towards  Toulon,  and  on  the  4th  of 
April  be  learned  that  Villeneuve  had  put  to  sea  on  the 
3!Pst  of  March,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  seven  fri- 
gates and  two  brigs.  When  last  seen  they  were  steering 
towards  the  coast  of  Africa.  Nelson  first  covered ^ 
nel  between  Sardinia  and  Barbary,  and  satisfying  himseit 
thaX  had  not  gone  for  Egypt,  he 

Gibraltar,  to  Lisbon,  and  to. idmiral  ( lornwa  l.s,  ^bo 
commanded  the  squadron  off  Eres  • , n 0jp 

tained  information  that  the  French  had  been  seve\°a“ 
Cane  de  Gatte  on  the  7th  ; afterwards  that  they  naa 
passed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  following  day,  and 
that  the  West  Indies  was  their  undoubted  destination. 
The  enemy  proceeded  to  Cadiz,  and  after 
bv  a French  74  and  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  , 
with  2000  troops  on  board,  the  French  admiral  hastened 

m the  West  Indies  with  a «eet  which  »ow  consisted 

of  thirteen  French  and  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  lin  , 
besides  frigates  and  transports.  When  Nelson  obtained 
this  information  the  enemy  had  thirty-five  days  , 

but  he  calculated  that  he  should  gain  eight  or  ten  days 
upon  them  by  his  exertions.  His  squadron  consisted  of 
only  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  ood  the  pur 
suit  which  followed  was  the  longest  recorded  in  history. 
It  was  estimated  at  7000  miles.  His  instructions  to  his 
captains  were,  ‘ Take  you  a Frenchman  a-piece,  and  leai  e 
me  the  Spaniards  : when  I haul  down  my  colours,  I ex- 
pect  you  to  do  the  same,— and  not  till  then. 

He  made  Madeira  May  15th,  Barbadoes  June  4th,  the 
gulf  of  Persia  on  the  8th,  Dominica  on  the  10th;  Mont 
serrat  on  the  12th,  and  on  the  same  evening  he  anchored 
at  St.  John’s,  Antigua,  when  his  mind  was  relieved  of  all 
anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  West  lndies^The  mtell  - 
gence  that  Nelson  was  in  pursuit  induced  Villeneuve  to 
quit  the  West  Indies,  without  having  effected  any  thing 

of  consequence,  and  to  return  to  E“ro]Pe/  i>f°  which 
tinued  his  pursuit  and  steered  for  St.  Michae  , 
he  made  on  the  9th  of  July  ; on  the  17th  he  made  cape 
St.  Vincent,  while  Villeneuve  on  the  22nd  was  off  Per 
rol ; and  on  the  19th  he  anchored  in  Gibraltar  bay, whe 
his  fleet  stood  in  need  of  every  thing  which  a dockyard 
could  afford. 
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Nelson  went  on  shore  at  Gibraltar  on  the  20th,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  16th  of  June,  1803  ; and  two  years, 
except  ten  days,  had  elapsed  since  he  had  had  his  foot 
out  of  the  Victory.  Four  days  sufficed  for  this  extraor- 
dinary man  to  complete  his  repairs  and  his  stores,  taking- 
in  his  water  at  Tetuan.  He  sailed  once  more  on  the  24th° 
in  search  of  his  enemy,  reaching  cape  St.  Vincent  on  the’ 
3rd  of  August.  He  hauled  away  to  the  northward,  and 
on  the  15th  joined  admiral  Cornwallis  off  Ushant  from 
whom  he  learped  the  defeat  of  Villeneuve  by  Sir  Robert 
7^.;  Adrmral  Cornwallis  seeing  how.much  the  health 
o his  friend  had  suffered  by  labour  and  anxiety,  hurried 
him  away  to  Spithead  in  the  Victory,  and  directing  the 
ouperb  to  attend  him,  both  ships  arrived  at  that  anchor- 
age on  the  18th,  and  lord  Nelson  immediately  set  off  for 
London.  He  retired  to  his  villa  at  Merton,  and  had  all 
his  stores  brought  up  from  the  Victory,  with  the  intention 
to  rest  awhile  from  his  labours,  and  recruit  himself  after 
all  his  fatigues  and  cares  in  the  society  of  those  he  loved. 
Rut  many  days  had  not  elapsed  before  captain  Black- 
wood, on  his  way  to  London  with  dispatches,  called  on 
him  at  five  in  the  morning.  Nelson,  who  was  already 
dressed,  exclaimed  the  moment  he  saw  him,  ‘ I am  sure 
you  bring  me  news  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  ! I 
thmk  I shall  yet  have  to  beat  them.’  They  had  refitted 
at  Vigo,  after  their  encounter  with  Sir  Robert  Calder  • 
then  proceeded  to  Ferrol,  brought  out  the  squadron  from 
thence,  and  with  it  entered  Cadiz  in  safety.  * Depend 
on  it,  Blackwood,’  he  repeatedly  said,  ‘ I shall  yet  give 
Villeneuve  a drubbing.’  After  captain  Blackwood  had 
left,  it  was  evident  to  lady  Hamilton  and  his  sisters,  that 
his  lordship’s  mind  was  disturbed.  He  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  affectionate  friends  that  were  around  him  • 
but  he  evidently  felt  that  none  ought  to  deprive  him 
of  the  honour  of  destroying  the  combined  fleet.  He  hesi- 
tated to  declare  his  mind,  lest  it  should  be  felt  that  he 
wished  to  withdraw  himself  from  one  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained a romantic  affection.  But  that  one,  lady  Ha- 
milton, at  last  persuaded  him  to  offer  his  services,  that  he 
might  gain  a quiet  heart  and  a glorious  victory,  and  then 
return  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  happiness. 

His  services  were  as  willingly  accepted  as  they  were 
offered ; and  lord  Barham,  then  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
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ralty,  giving  him  the  navy  list,  desired  him  to  choose 
his  officers.  * Choose  yourself,  my  lord,’  was  his  reply ; 

• the  same  spirit  actuates  the  whole  profession  : you  can- 
not choose  wrong.*  No  appointment  was  ever  more  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  the  nation— 
the  country  considered  that  Nelson  ought  to  have  the 
honour  of  finishing  the  work  which  he  had  begun. 

Unremitting  exertions  were  made  to  equip  the  ships 
which  he  had  chosen,  and  especially  to  refit  the  Victory, 
which  was  once  more  to  bear  his  flag.  Before  he  left 
London,  this  great  man  called  at  his  upholsterer’s,  where 
the  coffin  which  captain  Hallowell  had  presented  to  him 
was  deposited:  he  desired  that  its  history  might  be 
engraven  upon  the  lid,  saying,  that  it  was  highly  pro 
bable  he  might  want  it  on  his  return.  He  seemed 
indeed  to  be  impressed  with  the  presentiment  that  he 
should  fall  in  battle.  After  his  departure  from  Merton  to 
assume  the  command,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  his 
private  journal ‘ Friday  night  (Sept.  13),  at  half-past 
ten,  I drove  from  dear,  dear  Merton,*  where  I left  all 
which  I hold  dear  in  this  world,  to  go  to  serve  my  king 
and  country.  May  the  great  God,  whom  I adore,  enable 
me  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  my  country  ! and  if  it  is 
His  good  pleasure  that  I should  return,  my  thanks  will 
never  cease  being  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  his  mercy. 
If  it  is  His  good  providence  to  cut  short  my  days  upon 
earth,  I bow  with  the  greatest  submission;  relying  that 
he  will  protect  those  so  dear  to  me  whom  I may  leave 
behind  ! His  will  be  done.  Amen  ! Amen  !’ 

Early  on  the  following  morning  he  reached  Portsmouth  ; 
and  having  dispatched  his  business  on  shore,  endeavoured 
to  elude  the  populace  by  taking  a by-way  to  the  beach  ; 
but  the  people  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  unbounded  admiration  of  his  heroism, 
and  exhibiting  to  him  their  love  and  admiration.  They 
pressed  upon  the  parapet  to  gaze  after  him  when  his 
barge  pushed  off,  and  he  returned  their  cheers  by  waving 
his  hat. 

He  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  of  September  ; 
on  the  18th  be  appeared  off  Plymouth,  where  being  joined 
by  the  Ajax  and  Thunderer,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
On  the  27th  he  made  cape  St.  Vincent,  and  arrived  off 

* The  house  which  he  occupied  stood  on  the  left  hand  going  from 
London  to  Leatherhead;  it  was  taken  down  about  1820. 

2 B 2 
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Cadiz  on  the  29th,  his  birth-day.  The  British  fleet  now 
consisted  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  Nelson, 
fearful  if  the  enemy  knew  his  force  they  might  be 
deterred  from  venturing  to  sea,  kept  out  of  sight  of 
land,  and  sent  captain  Blackwood  ahead  in  the  Eury- 
alus  to  desire  Collingwood  to  fire  no  salute,  nor  hoist  any 
colours,  in  honour  of  his  arrival.  He  also  wrote  to  Gi- 
braltar, to  request  that  the  force  of  the  fleet  might  not  be 
inserted  in  the  Gazette.  On  the  day  that  lord  Nelson 
joined  the  fleet,  admiral  Villeneuve  received  orders  to 
put  to  sea  the  first  opportunity ; but  on  hearing  of  his 
lordship’s  arrival  he  hesitated,  and  called  a council  of 
war,  at  which  it  was  determined  not  to  leave  Cadiz 
unless  they  had  reason  to  believe  themselves  stronger 
by  one-third  than  the  British  force. 

On  the  29th,  lord  Nelson  appointed  captain  Black- 
wood to  the  command  of  the  in-shore  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  five  frigates  and  four  sloops,  to  watch  and  report 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  These  ‘ eyes  of  the  fleet* 
were  ever  watchful;  and  Nelson  with  his  mighty  arma- 
ment lay  ‘ hushed  in  grim  repose,’  far  out  of  sight  of 
the  enemy,  off  cape  St.  Mary's,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  west  of  Cadiz,  that  the  enemy  might  not  remain 
in  port  fear  bound. 

By  keeping  at  this  distance  from  Cadiz,  Nelson  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  acquiring  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  his  force,  and  ensured  good  sea-room  in  the 
event  of  a strong  westerly  gale.  He  also  knew  that 
their  slightest  movements  would  be  telegraphed  by  the 
frigates  under  the  orders  of  captain  Blackwood,  which 
were  so  placed  as  to  keep  up  a line  of  communication  in 
every  state  of  the  weather. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  rear-admiral  Louis,  in  the 
Canopus,  with  the  Spencer  and  Tigre  under  his  orders, 
who  had  long  watched  the  enemy  in-shore,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  this  arduous  duty  from  want 
of  provisions  and  water:  he  was  ordered  to  Gibraltar, 
and  parted  company,  taking  with  him,  besides  the 
above  three  ships,  the  Queen  and  Zealous;  and  with 
these  five  ships  was  not  in  the  action  which  after- 
wards took  place,  being  ordered  to  proceed  to  Malta 
with  a convoy  collected,  at  Gibraltar.  These  ships 
were,  however,  replaced  between  the  7th  and  13th  by 
the  Royal  Sovereign,  Belleisle,  Defiance,  Agamemnon, 
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and  Africa,  from  England,  and  the  Leviathan  from  Gi- 
braltar. 

Villeneuve  had  accurate  information  of  the  movements 
of  admiral  Louis,  but  was  ignorant  that  the  ships  thus 
detached  to  the  eastward  were  replaced  by  a like  num- 
ber from  the  west;  he  therefore  supposed  Nelson  to 
have  no  more  than  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  sail  of 
the  line;  and  under  this  error  he  sailed  from  Cadiz; 
beginning  to  move  on  the  19th  of  October.  At  half- 
past nine  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  Mars,  Defi- 
ance, Colossus,  and  Agamemnon,  being  the  repeating 
ships  between  the  frigates  and  the  admiral,  made  the 
signal  that  the  enemy  were  coming  out  of  port.  At  two 
o’clock  the  signal  was  repeated,  that  the  enemy  was  at 
sea.  Both  admirals  appear  to  have  laboured  under 
misapprehensions,  which  mutually  produced  the  events 
of  the  subsequent  days.  Villeneuve,  calculating  on 
the  supposed  weakness  of  Nelson’s  fleet,  hurried  out  to 
meet  him  before  he  should  be  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements; and  Nelson,  supposing  as  Villeneuve  sailed 
with  a S.W.  wind  that  he  was  bound  to  Toulon,  made 
all  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  off 
which  he  found  himself  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  the 
enemy  not  in  sight.  The  British  fleet  then  wore,  and 
stood  to  the  N.W.,  and  at  seven  in  the  morning  the 
Phoebe  made  the  signal  for  the  enemy  bearing  north, 
that  is,  close  in  with  Cadiz.  A little  before  sunset  the 
Euryalus  made  the  signal  that  the  enemy  appeared  de- 
termined to  go  to  the  westward — ‘ And  that  they  shall 
not  do,  if  in  the  power  of  Nelson  and  Bronte  to  prevent 
them,’  said  Nelson,  in  his  diary.  The  signal  was  then 
made  to  the  Euryalus,  that  the  admiral  depended  on 
captain  Blackwood’s  keeping  sight  of  the  enemy  during 
the  night.  It  was  Nelson’s  command  that  the  frigates 
having  sight  of  the  enemy  should  fire  a gun  every  three 
minutes,  and  discharge  a rocket  from  the  mast-head 
every  half-hour.  So  well  were  these  orders  obeyed 
that  darkness  scarcely  interrupted  the  communication, 
and  at  day-break  the  combined  fleets  were  distinctly 
seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  formed  in  close  line  of 
battle  ahead  on  the  starboard  tack,  at  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance to  leeward.  They  had  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line, 
of  which  three  were  three-deckers,  and  one  a 64.  They 
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“/‘Ur  friZate*  and  two  brigs.  Our  fleet  consisted 
>f  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  of  which  seven  were 
three-deckers,  and  three  were  64’s,  with  four  frigates. 

Nelson  came  on  deck  soon  after  daylight,  and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
™ed  grCau  pleasure  at  the  Prospect  of  giving  a 

ConL  7 ? thG  naVal  P°Wer  of  France  and  Spain 
7 V1Ctory’  he  declared  he  would  not  be  satis- 

w h 7P  nng  leSS  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line  • 
and  before  the  action  began  he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and 
composed  that  remarkable  prayer  which,  having  been 
granted  in  its  fullest  extent,  has  so  much  endeared  his 
memory  to  the  British  nation “ his 

* May  the  great  God,  whom  I worship,  grant  to  mv 
country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general  I 
great  and  glorious  victory;  and  may  no  misconduct 'in 
> one  tarnish  it;  and  may  humanity  after  the  victory 
be  the  predominant  feature  in  the  British  fleet.  For 

mr^7dlVI7alIS  1 C°mmit  my  life  t0  Hira  tfaat  made 
me  , and  may  his  blessing  alight  on  my  endeavours  for 

serving  my  country  faithfully;  to  him  I resign  myself 
an  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to  me  to  defend' 
Amen,  amen,  amen/ 

vJ£e„Brll1ShJeet’  When  the  eTiemy  was  seen  at  day- 
light  on  the  21st,  was  a good  deal  scattered  : at  fifteen 

tTeno  derPof  S7theadmiral  the  signal  to  form 

°f  sail?ng  111  two  columns  ; at  thirty  minutes 
past,  to  bear  up  in  succession.  The  Victory  steering  for 
the  enemy  s van,  made  the  signal  to  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign,  that  he  meant  to  get  between  them  and  Cadiz  • 
and  at  thirty  minutes  past  eight  the  signal  was  made 
foi  the  captains  of  the  Euryalus,  Naiad,  Phoebe,  and 
hirius,  who  remained  on  board  the  Victory  till  a few 
minutes  before  the  action ; at  the  same  time  to  the 
Royal  Sovereign,  to  form  the  lee  line,  and  make  more 
sail  and  at  forty  minutes  past  eleven  the  Victory  made 
j e aleJraphic  signal,  4 England  expects  every  man  will 
°JllLdUty?  ,wh«n  every  ship  crowded  her  utmost  sail, 
fleet  the  8Pmt  °f  Nelson  Pervaded  the  whole  British 

The  combined  fleets  extended  in  an  irregular  curve 

.ne  fro*,  n01;th  t0  south  . the  French  and 

(1  erently  mixed:  the  French  had  eighteen,  the  Spa- 
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niards  fifteen  sail  of  the  line.  At  a quarter-past  eight 
the  combined  fleet  had  wore,  and  come  upon  the  larboard 
tack,  with  their  heads  to  the  northward ; this  Nelson 
was  sorry  to  see,  as  it  was  evidently  done  with  a view  of 
running  for  Cadiz  in  the  event  of  a defeat;  and  to  pre- 
vent it  he  hauled  his  line  two  points  more  to  the  north- 
ward, to  cut  them  off*.  This  prolonged  the  chase  in  his 
division  so  much  as  to  afford  the  Royal  Sovereign,  with 
the  lee  line,  an  opportunity  of  being  the  first  to  engage. 
When  the  enemy  began  to  fire  on  her,  * See/  said  Nelson, 
* how  that  noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into 
action and,  said  Collingwood,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, ‘ What  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  ! ’ 

At  thirty  minutes  past  eleven  the  enemy  began  to  open 
their  fire  on  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  ten  minutes  after 
that  ship  returned  the  fire  of  the  Santa  Anna.  The 
Victory,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  wind  and  the 
heavy  swell,  slowly  led  her  line  towards  the  enemy. 
Eight  or  nine  of  their  centre  ships  tried  the  range  with 
single  guns,  but  when  a shot  passed  through  the  main- 
top-gallant-sail  of  the  Victory,  they  all  opened  their 
broadsides  upon  her,  and  the  slaughter  became  dreadful 
on  the  poop  and  quarter-deck,  when  Nelson  observed 
with  a smile,  * This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last 
long;’  and  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  all  the 
battles  he  had  ever  been  in,  he  had  never  witnessed 
more  cool  courage  than  was  displayed  by  the  crew  of  the 
Victory  on  this  occasion.  Thus  the  position  chosen  by 
the  commander-in-chief  and  his  second  had  exposed  them 
to  the  fire  of  more  than  half  the  enemy’s  line  for  many 
minutes  before  they  returned  a shot.  The  Victory  had 
twenty  men  killed  and  thirty  wounded,  and  her  mizen- 
topmast  and  studding-sail-booms  were  shot  away  before 
she  opened  her  fire ; but  at  four  minutes  past  twelve  she 
began  on  both  sides,  and  tremendous  was  the  execution. 

Nelson  broke  through  the  enemy’s  line  about  the  tenth 
ship  from  the  van ; Collingwood  about  the  twelfth  from 
the  rear,  leaving  eleven  of  their  intermediate  ships 
unoccupied.  As  they  approached  very  near  the  Bucen- 
taure,  the  French  admiral’s  ship,  the  Redoutable,  com- 
manded by  M.  Lucas,  gallantly  resolved  to  interpose  be- 
tween his  own  admiral  and  the  Victory,  and  ran  upon 
the  weather  quarter  of  the  French  flag-ship,  where 
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he  remained  in  the  most  determined  and  honourable 
manner,  and  fell  a sacrifice  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

Captain  Hardy  observed  to  the  admiral,  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  pass  through  the  enemy’s  line  with- 
out going  on  board  of  one  of  their  ships.  * I cannot  help 
it,’  said  the  hero : ‘ it  does  not  signify  which  you  run  on 
board  of ; take  your  choice ; go  on  board  of  which  you 
please.’  The  Redoutable  had,  therefore,  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  stopping  the  Victory,  which  was  laid 
on  board  of  her  on  the  larboard  side.  While  these  two 
ships  lay  as  it  were  lashed  alongside  of  each  other,  the 
Temeraire  had  in  like  manner  run  foul  of  the  Fougueux, 
and  fell  on  board  of  the  Redoutable  on  the  starboard 
side.  Thus  four  ships  lay  in  a tier ; and  never  since  we 
contended  for  naval  empire,  had  a battle  been  fought 
with  such  determined  courage,  such  undaunted  con- 
tempt of  death.  Scarcely  a person  on  the  poop,  quarter- 
deck, and  forecastle  of  the  Victory,  but  was  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

So  long  as  the  masts  of  the  Redoutable  stood  the  men 
in  her  tops  were  doing,  at  every  moment,  the  most  fatal 
execution  with  their  small  arms  ; the  upper  decks  of  the 
British  ships  were  exposed  to  a cool  and  well-directed 
fire,  which  continued  for  one  hour  and  a half,  and  pre- 
sented the  singular  spectacle  of  a French  74  engaging 
a British  first  and  second-rate  with  small  arms  only. 
About  half-past  one  Nelson  was  standing  on  the  middle 
of  the  quarter-deck,  and  had  just  turned  to  walk  aft, 
when  a musket-ball  from  the  mizen-top  of  the  French 
ship  struck  him  on  the  left  shoulder,  passed  through  the 
strap  of  the  epaulet,  and,  grazing  the  collar-bone,  en- 
tered his  chest,  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
The  lamented  chief  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  deck. 
Serjeant-major  Seeker,  of  the  royal  marines,  and  two 
seamen,  flew  to  his  assistance,  and  were  raising  him  up 
when  captain  Hardy,  who  was  on  the  larboard  side, 
turned  round  and  saw  that  the  admiral  was  wounded. 
In  answer  to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  captain,  the 
gallant  chief  replied,  ‘ They  have  done  for  me  at  last. 
Hardy.’ — *1  hope  not,’ said  Hardy.  ‘Yes,’  answered 
the  dying  hero  ; ‘my  back-bone  is  shot  through.’  From 
the  situation  whence  the  shot  was  fired,  Dr.  Beatty 
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calculates  the  distance  to  have  been  about  fifteen  yards ; 
the  mizen-top  of  the  Redoutable  being’  just  abaft  and 
below  the  Victory’s  main-yard.* 

The  Redoutable  was  not  taken  till  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  admiral  was  wounded.  Two  men  were  all 
that  remained  in  the  mizen-top  of  the  ship  when  Nelson 
received  his  wound  ; one  of  them  was  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard 
from  the  poop  of  the  Victory,  while  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape  down  the  rigging ; the  other,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  fired  the  fatal  shot,  met  the  same  fate  from  Pol- 
lard or  Collingwood,  two  midshipmen,  who  fired  at  the 
same  time,  when  he  fell  dead  on  the  poop  of  the  Redout- 
able. When  they  took  possession  of  the  prize,  they  went 
into  the  mizen-top,  and  found  him  dead  ; with  one  ball 
through  his  head  and  the  other  through  his  breast. 

We  now  return  to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  in  which  the 
brave  Collingwood,  leading  the  lee  line  and  larboard  di- 
vision of  the  fleet,  had  begun  the  action.  In  running 
down  to  engage,  she  had  the  van  and  rear  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  abaft  her  beam,  before  she  was  in  action  with 
the  centre  ; a proof  that  their  line  was  a curve,  but  so 
formed  from  the  effect  of  accident,  caused  by  the  veering 
of  the  fleet  together  in  the  morning,  when  from  the  line 
ahead  on  the  starboard  tack  it  came  to  a very  confused 
order  of  sailing  or  battle  on  the  larboard  tack. 

As  the  Royal  Sovereign  approached,  she  found  nearly 
the  same  obstruction  in  passing  through  the  enemy's  line 
as  had  been  experienced  by  the  Victory  ; their  ships  were 
so  close  as  to  offer  no  apparent  opening.  When  this  was 
pointed  out  to  Collingwood,  he  replied,  * Steer  for  the 
bowsprit  of  the  Santa  Anna.’  At  this  moment,  a Spaniard 
astern  of  that  ship  shivered  his  main-top-sail,  and  made 
a gap  in  the  line,  through  which  the  Royal  Sovereign 
passed  under  the  stern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  giving  her 
nearly  a broadside  and  a half  in  that  position  ; then 
hauling  on  a wind  under  her  lee  on  the  larboard  tack, 
the  yards  of  the  two  ships  touched,  as  they  engaged  with 
the  greatest  fury  and  resolution  : while  this  was  going  on 
with  the  guns'below,  the  seamen  on  deck  were  employed 
taking  in  their  studding-sails,  and  trimming  the  sails. 
The  situation  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  now  what 

* The  spot  where  he  fell  is  m w marked  with  a brass  plate,  about 
three  inches  square,  inlaid  in  the  deck,  and  is  seen  by  every  one  who 
visits  the  Victory  at  Portsmouth. 
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might  be  called  a very  warm  one,  with  the  Santa  Anna 
ou  her  larboard  side,  a Spanish  two-decker  on  her  star- 
board bow,  and  another  across  her  stern  ; she  continued 
in  this  position  forty  minutes,  until  captain  Tyler  of  the 
Tonnant  came  to  her  assistance,  and  took  off  the  atten- 
tion of  another  ship  ranging  up  to  assist  the  Santa  Anna, 
which  now,  completely  subdued  by  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
surrendered,  having  lost  540  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  Dou  Ignacio  Maria  Alava,  the  vice-admiral,  supposed 
to  be  mortally  wounded.  The  flag  of  Gravina  was  in  the 
Prince  of  Asturias ; he  was  farther  to  leeward,  and  not 
so  much  engaged.  The  battle  had,  about  three  o’clock, 
assumed  an  appearance  decidedly  in  our  favour,  when 
Gravina,  seeing  many  ships  dismasted,  many  surrendered, 
and  some  in  our  possession,  collected  all  that  could  obey 
his  signals,  and  with  the  frigates  bore  away  for  Cadiz,  as 
had  been  foreseen  from  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

The  five  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy’s  van,  under  the 
command  of  rear-admiral  Dumanoir,  were  not  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  their  retreat  being 
cut  off  by  the  interposition  of  our  ships  ; they  therefore 
made  sail  on  the  larboard  tack,  until  they  could  weather 
our  van,  when  they  wore,  and  passed  to  windward,  keep- 
ing up  a heavy  fire  into  every  ship  within  their  reach. 
The  only  one  of  them  whose  flight  was  arrested,  was  the 
San  Augustin,  a Spanish  74,  which,  after  a little  firing, 
struck  to  the  Spartiate  and  Minotaur  ; and  the  battle 
ended  with  the  capture  of  nineteen  sail  of  the  line,  of 
which  nine  were  French,  and  ten  were  Spanish ; of  the 
latter,  two  were  first-rates,  the  Santissima  Trinidad  and 
the  Santa  Anna. 

The  account  of  this  great  and  decisive  victory  was  re- 
ceived in  London  on  the  6th  of  November,  with  the  dis- 
patch of  vice-admiral  Collingwood,  which  communicated 
it  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

The  battle  off  Trafalgar  was  the  most  destructive  naval 
contest  which  ever  happened,  and  was  followed  by  a 
storm  which  continued  for  several  days  after,  in  which 
a greater  loss  of  human  life  took  place  than  in  the  mur- 
derous conflict.  It  was  during  the  continuance  of  the 
latter  calamity  that  the  victors  with  the  greatest  huma- 
nity made  every  effort  to  save  their  subdued  enemy  from 
the  destructive  elements,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer 
of  their  departed  chief. 
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A list  of  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain  in  the 
action  of  the  21  st  of  October,  1805,  off  Cape  Trafal- 
gar, shewing  how  they  were  disposed  of ; as  fur- 
nished by  admiral  Collingwood  : — 

1.  Spanish  ship,  San  Ildefonso,  74,  brigadier  de  Varga, 

sent  to  Gibraltar. 

2.  Sp. — San  Juan  Nepomuceno,  74,  brigadier  Cherruca, 

sent  to  Gibraltar. 

3.  Sp.— Bahama,  74, brigadier  Galiano,  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

4.  Fr.— Swiftsure,  74,  M.  Villemadrin,  sent  to  Gibraltar. 

5.  Sp.— Monarca,74,  D.  Argumosa, wrecked  off  San  Lucar. 

6.  Fr.— Fougueux,  74,  M.  Beaudouin,  wrecked,  all  pe- 

rished, and  30  of  the  Temeraire’s  men. 

7.  Fr.— Indomptable,  84,  M.  Hubart,  wrecked,  all  pe- 

rished : said  to  have  had  1,500  men  on  board,  be- 
ing her  own  and  part  of  the  crew  of  Bucentaure. 

8.  Fr. — Bucentaure,  80,  admiral  Villeneuve,  comman- 

der-in-chief, captains  Prigny  and  Magendie, 
wrecked,  some  of  the  crew  saved. 

9.  Sp. — San  Francisco  de  Asis,  74,  D.  Flores,  wrecked. 

10.  Sp.— El  Rayo,  100,  brigadier  Macdonel,  wrecked. 

11.  Sp.— Neptuno,  84,  brigadier  D.  Valdes,  wrecked. 

12.  Fr. — Argonaute,  74,  M.  Epron,  escaped  to  Cadiz. 

13.  Fr.— Berwick,  74,  M.  Camas,  wrecked. 

14.  Fr.— Aigle,  74,  M.  Courage,  wrecked. 

35.  Fr.-— Achille,74,  M.  Nieuport,  burnt  during  the  action. 

16.  Fr.— Intrepide,  74,  M.  Infernet,  burnt  by  the  Bri- 

tannia. 

17.  Sp.— San  Augustin,  74,  brigadier  D.  Cagigal,  burnt  by 

the  Leviathan. 

18.  Sp.— Santissima  Trinidad,  140,  rear-admiral  D.  Cis- 

neros, brigadier  D.  Uriarte,  sunk  by  the  Prince 
and  Neptune. 

19.  Fr.— Redoutable,  74,  M.  Lucas,  sunk  astern  of  the 

Swiftsure ; Temeraire  lost  13,  and  Swiftsure  5 men 
in  her. 

20.  Sp. — Argonauta,  80,  D.  Parejo,  sunk  by  the  Ajax. 

21.  Sp. — Santa  Anna,  112,  vice-admiral  d’Alava,  captain 

Gardoqui,  taken,  but  escaped  into  Cadiz,  dismasted. 

22.  Fr.— Algeziras,  74,  rear-admiral  Magon  (killed),  cap- 

tain Bruaro,  taken,  but  escaped  into  Cadiz,  dis- 
masted. 

23.  Fr.— Pluton,  74,  M.  Cosmao,  got  into  Cadiz  in  a sink- 

ing state. 
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24.  Sp. — San  Juste,  74,  D.  Caston,  returned  to  Cadiz- 

had  a foremast  only. 

25.  Sp. — San  Leandro,  64,  D.  Quevedo,  returned  to  Cadiz, 

dismasted. 

26.  Fr. — Le  Neptune,  85,  M.  Maistral,  returned  to  Cadiz, 

perfect. 

27.  Fr. — Le  Heros,  74,  M.  Poulain,  returned  to  Cadiz. 

28.  Sp. — Principe  de  Asturias,  112,  admiral  Gravina,  cap- 

tain D.  Escano,  returned  to  Cadiz,  dismasted. 

29.  Sp. — Montanez,  — , D.  Alcedo,  returned  to  Cadiz. 

30.  Fr. — Formidable,  80,  rear-admiral  Dumanoir,  escaped 

to  the  southward,  but  (with  the  three  following) 
was  captured  by  Sir  R.  Strachan,  November  3. 

31.  Fr. — Mont  Blanc,  74,  M.  Villegris. 

32.  Fr. — Scipion,  74,  M.  Barouger. 

33.  Fr. — Du  Guay  Trouin,  74,  M.  Toufllet. 

ABSTRACT. 


At  Gibraltar 

. . . . 4 

Destroyed  . 

. . . . 15 

In  Cadiz 

. 10 

Escaped 

4 

Total  . 33 

The  order  in  ichich  the  ships  of  the  British  squadron 
attacked  the  combined  fleet  on  the  21  st  of  October , 
1805,  with  the  names  of  the  flag-officers  and  captains: 


van,  or 

WEATHER  COLUMN. 

Ships. 

Guns. 

Commanders.  Killed. 

Wd. 

Victory 

. 100  \ 

Vice-ad.  vis.  Nelson  ( 
Capt.  T.  M.  Hardy  $ 

51 

75 

Temeraire  . 

. 98 

Eliab  Harvey  . 

47 

76 

Neptune 

. 98 

T.  F.  Freemantle 

10 

34 

Conqueror  . 

. 74 

Israel  Pellew  . 

3 

9 

Leviathan  . 

. 74 

H.  W.  Bayntun 

4 

22 

Ajax  . 

. 74 

Lieut.  J.  Pilfold 

0 

9 

Orion 

. 74 

Edward  Codrington 

1 

23 

Agamemnon 

. 64 

Sir  Edward  Berry  . 

2 

7 

Minotaur  . 

. 74 

C.  J.  M.  Mansfield  . 

3 

22 

Spartiate  . 

. 74 

Sir  F.  Laforey,  bart. 

3 

20 

Britannia  . 

. 100^ 

Rr.-ad.  earl  Northesk  ) 
Capt.  C.  Bullen  $ 

10 

42 

Africa 

. 64 

Henry  Digby  . 

18 

41 

Total  . 154  383 
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Euryalus 
Sirius  . 

Phoebe 
Naiad 
Pickle 
Entreprenante  cutter 


36  Hon.  H.  Blackwood. 

36  William  Prowse. 

36  Hon.  T.  B.  Capel 
38  T.  Dundas. 

12  Lieut.  J.  R.  Lapenotiere. 
12  Lieut.  R.  B.  Young. 


REAR,  OR  LEE  COLUMN. 

Guns.  Commanders.  Killed. 

Vice-ad.  Collingwood  ( 


Ships.  

Royal  Sovereign  100  J c‘apt;  E.  Rotherham 


47 


Mars  . 
Belleisle 
Tonnant  . 
Bellerophon 
Colossus 
Achille 
Polyphemus 
Revenge  . 
Swiftsure  . 
Defence 
Thunderer . 
Defiance  . 
Prince 

Dreadnought 


74  George  Duff  . 

74  William  Hargood  . 
80  Charles  Tyler  . 

74  John  Cooke 
74  J.  N.  Morris  . 

74  Richard  King  . 

64  Robert  Redmill 
74  R.  Moorsom 
74  W.  G.  Rutherford 
74  George  Hope  . 

74  Lieut.  J.  Stockham 
74  P.  C.  Durham 
98  Richard  Grindall 
98  John  Conn 


20 

33 

26 

27 
40 
13 

2 

28 
9 
7 
4 

17 

0 

7 


Wd. 

94 

69 

93 

50 
133 
160 

59 

4 

51 
7 

29 

16 

53 

0 

26 


Total  . 289  844 

The  British  loss  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  amounted  to 
443  killed,  and  1,227  wounded— total  1,670.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  must  have  been  very  great-many  thousands. 
In  the  captured  ships  alone  about  20,000  P^oners  (in- 
cluding the  troops)  were  taken  and  the  value  of  the 
ships  which  were  captured  and  destroyed  may  be  esti- 
mated at  £4,000,000.  . , . , 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  Victory  arrived  at  Gibral- 
tar, and  in  one  week  was  made  capable  of  un<*ert*£»S 
the  voyage  to  England,  when  she  sailed  on  the  4th  of 
November,  having  on  board  the  remains  of  the  departed 
hero,  and  arrived  at  the  Nore  on  the  11th  of  Decembei  . 
The  body  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  brandy  and 
spirits  of  wine,  holding  a strong  solution  of  camphor  and 
mvrrh.  On  being  removed  from  the  Victory,  the  ody 
was  apparelled  in  a uniform  dress  of  the  late  admiral  s, 
and  laid  in  the  coffin  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
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occupant  some  years  before  by  captain  Hallowell.  This 
coffin  was  then  placed  in  one  very  richly  ornamented, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  December  it  was  conveyed  in  a 
yacht  to  Greenwich,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  three 
days,  after  which  it  was  removed  to  the  admiralty, 
where  it  again  lay  in  state  until  the  9th  of  January  1806, 
when  it  was  interred  in  St.  Paul’s,  at  the  public  expense. 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  as  a public  calamity  : 
the  usual  public  rejoicings  had  taken  place  in  celebra- 
tion of  his  last  and  greatest  triumph,  but  they  were 
without  joy,  for  the  national  hero  was  slain.  Not  only 
England  but  Europe  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  destruc- 
tion which  had  overwhelmed  the  navies  of  France  and 
Spain; — they  were  not  defeated,  but  destroyed.  Ho- 
nours were  conferred  upon  his  relatives  ; his  brother 
was  made  an  earl,  with  a grant  of  £6000.  a year; 
£10,000.  were  voted  to  each  of  his  sisters,  and  £100,000. 
to  purchase  an  estate.  The  policy  of  heaping  such  a 
profusion  of  wealth  upon  his  relatives  may  well  be 
questioned,  when  it  is  considered  that  if  only  a small 
portion  of  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  considera- 
tion of  his  former  achievements  at  St.  Vincent,  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  Nile,  he  would  have  felt  grateful  for  the 
gift,  and  our  greatest  of  naval  heroes  would  not  have 
been  heard  to  complain,  in  the  presentiment  of  death, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  his  final  triumph,  that  his 
services  had  not  been  requited  by  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  that  he  was  about  to  die  without  possessing 
the  means  of  performing  some  acts  of  kindness  and  of 
generosity  which  were  among  the  last  of  his  earthly 
wishes. 


TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  NAVARINO. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

From  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  to  the  battle  of  Navarino. 

The  loss  which  the  French  sustained  at  Trafalgar  could 
not  be  repaired  like  their  previous  losses.  In  this  battle 
they  had  hazarded,  not  simply  a fleet,  but  their  national 
navy,  on  the  destruction  of  which  they  must  cease  for 
years  to  act  as  a marine  people.  A few  days  suffice  to 
create  an  army ; but  the  task  is  different  when  fleets 
are  to  be  constructed,  and  seamen  trained  to  man  them. 
The  naval  efforts  of  the  enemy  therefore  were  conducted 
after  this  period  upon  so  limited  a scale,  that  they 
would  be  almost  unworthy  of  our  attention,  were  it  not 
for  their  connexion  with  the  living  generation,  and  the 
events  of  the  present  day. 

Bonaparte,  still  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his 
West  Indian  colonies,  gathered  the  wrecks  of  his  ship- 
ping for  an  expedition  into  that  quarter;  and  towards 
the  close  of  1805,  admiral  Villaumez  and  Jerome  Bona- 
parte set  sail  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  several 
frigates,  which  upon  getting  out  to  sea  they  divided  into 
two  squadrons,  to  multiply  the  chances  of  reaching  the 
West  Indies.  Admiral  Duckworth,  who  commanded  on 
this  station,  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  the  tidings,  than 
he  set  sail  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  at 
St.  Dominique,  in  the  act  of  getting  under  weigh.  The 
French  force  consisted  of  five  ships  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, and  a corvette.  Duckworth,  who  had  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  was  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy  before  they 
could  be  joined  by  the  other  squadron  ; he  therefore 
forced  them  immediately  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
he  was  so  successful,  that  only  the  frigates  and  corvette 
escaped.  This  victory  was  gained  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1806.  The  fate  of  the  other  squadron,  although  it 
escaped  the  British,  was  equally  disastrous.  After  com- 
mitting some  ravages  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was  en- 
countered by  a tremendous  hurricane,  in  which  every 
ship  was  wrecked  except  that  of  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
which  arrived  in  safety  in  port  L’Orient.  Towards  the 
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close  of  the  year  another  attempt  was  made  to  relieve 
the  French  West  India  possessions,  by  sending  a squa- 
dron  from  Rochfort,  consisting  of  five  frigates  and  two 
corvettes,  having  on  board  2,000  soldiers.  But  they  had 
scarcely  gamed  the  open  sea,  when  they  were  attacked 
oy  t>xr  Samuel  Hood  so  successfully,  that  four  of  the 
frigates  were  captured. 

In  the  mean  time  a close  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
r ranee  was  kept  up,  so  that  the  French  were  unable  to 
venture  out  to  sea.  But  they  soon  found  that  even  their 
rivers  and  batteries  were  no  protection  for  the  poor 
remains  of  their  navy.  The  British  ships  now  dashed 
boldly  mto  the  French  ports,  cutting  out  and  destroying 
their  corvettes  and  gun-boats;  and  in  this  species  of 
naval  chivalry  lord  Cochrane  was  particularly  conspi- 
cuous.  In  this  year  also  the  career  of  admiral  Linois, 
m the  East  Indies,  was  brought  to  a close.  Notwith- 
standing his  incomprehensible  act  of  running  away 
from  the  rich  China  fleet,  which  he  had  pursued  and 
overtaken  so  successfully,  he  was  both  a brave  and  a 
skilful  commander,  and  had  wrought  fearful  havoc 
among  our  Indian  commerce  and  possessions.  He  was 
overtaken  off  the  Isle  of  France  by  Sir  John  Warren,  and 

hours61  Cd  t0  8tl  lke'  after  a runnino  %ht  of  nearly  three 

The  chief  naval  exploit  of  1807,  was  one  which  excited 
not  only  a very  loud,  but  perhaps  also  a just,  outcry  against 
Bntam,  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  was 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  In  consequence  of 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  between  France  and  Russia,  the  as- 
cendancy of  Bonaparte  over  the  north  was  established, 
trom  which  our  statesmen  apprehended  that  the  navy  of 
Denmark  would  be  armed  against  us.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  Danish  kingdom  was  so  wholly  under  French 
influence,  that  our  seizure  of  its  shipping  was  the  only 
method  by  which  it  could  be  secured  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  determined  therefore  to 
strip  the  Danes  for  a time  of  their  naval  resources-and 
that  they  might  be  induced  to  submit  quietly  to  such  a 
deed,  a force  was  sent  out  that  seemed  to  make  resistance 

r o^nnn*  Forty_two  shiPs  of  war,  carrying  a land  force 
of  20,000  men,  accordingly  set  sail  from  England,  while  our 
resident  at  Copenhagen  endeavoured  to  teach  the  Danish 
ministry  the  reasonableness  of  such  a process.  But  the 
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Danes  were  not  to  be  so  persuaded,  and  they  prepared 
for  a stubborn  resistance.  Their  plan  of  defence  was  si- 
milar to  that  which  they  had  adopted  against  Nelson,  and 
with  the  same  unfortunate  results.  In  spite  of  their  gal- 
lant defence,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  into  submis- 
sion ; and  their  line  fleet,  consisting  of  sixteen  ships  of 
the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  a multitude  of  brigs  and  gun- 
boats, and  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  stores,  passed 
into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  British.  Apologists  have 
urged,  that  Britain  acted  in  this  case  both  wisely  and 
humanely— and  that  it  was  as  if  a person  should  deprive 
another,  for  a few  moments,  of  a weapon  which  a mad- 
man would  otherwise  have  snatched  up  for  his  destruc- 
tion. But  unfortunately  this,  and  similar  analogies,  did 
not  properly  fit  the  different  parties  ; and  the  deed  of  an 
Irish  rwp'paree  plundering  a peaceful  mansion  of  its  fire- 
arms would  perhaps  have  been  the  juster  comparison. 

The  course  of  political  events  had  now  brought  our 
country  into  collision  with  the  Turkish  government.  Not- 
withstanding the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  the 
dexterity  of  the  French  diplomatists  had  not  only  induced 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  overlook  this  aggression,  but  even 
to  proclaim  war  against  the  Russians,  in  subserviency 
to  the  politics  of  France.  This  measure  occasioned  the 
interference  of  Britain  in  behalf  of  her  northern  ally,  but 
Turkey  rejected  the  mediation  ; upon  which,  it  was  de- 
termined to  reduce  the  recusants  to  reason  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Constantinople.  Accordingly,  admiral  Duck- 
worth was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles  with  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  a frigate,  and  two  sloops ; and  having  forced  the 
passage  of  the  straits,  he  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  Turk- 
ish capital,  but  found  himself  unable,  from  the  state  of 
the  weather,  to  bring  his  fleet  into  a favourable  position. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Turks,  who  laughed  at  the  threats 
of  bombardment,  had  strengthened  their  fortifications  in 
the  straits  by  the  efficient  aid  of  French  engineers ; so 
that  when  Duckworth  returned,  they  opened  such  a 
heavy  fire  upon  his  ships,  as  endangered  the  whole  squa- 
dron. In  this  cannonade,  the  huge  guns  and  mortars  of 
the  castles  were  worked  so  effectively,  that  they  threw 
stone  bullets  of  immense  size,  one  of  which,  of  800  lbs. 
weight,  cut  the  main-mast  of  the  Windsor  Castle  in 
two.  The  British  ministry  were  unspeakably  chagrined 
at  this  repulse  at  the  hands  of  barbarians  ; and  they  dis- 
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covered,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  a naval  and  military 
armament  of  an  equal  force  at  least  to  that  which  had 
been  sent  to  Copenhagen  ought  to  have  been  employed 
upon  this  occasion ; as  the  approaches  to  Constantinople 
were  more  strongly  fortified,  and  the  Turkish  forces  were 
more  powerful,  than  those  of  Denmark. 

In  1808,  the  enemies  of  Britain  confined  their  operations 
to  the  land,  so  that  our  ships  were  chiefly  used  as  trans- 
ports, to  convey  troops  to  the  different  scenes  of  action. 
In  1809,  Great  Britain  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  the* 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  about  sixty-four  millions  ster- 
ling were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for 
that  purpose.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  Portugal.  Sir  John  Stuart  had  15,000  under  his 
command  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  he  kept 
Italy  in  a state  of  terror ; and  it  was  in  this  year  that  the 
most  powerful  armament  that  Britain  had  ever  fitted  out 
was  dispatched  upon  the  * unfortunate’  Walcheren  expe- 
dition. As  it  was  the  most  extensive,  so  perhaps  it  was 
the  worst  conducted,  and  brought  more  disgrace  upon  the 
British  arms  than  any  service  upon  which  the  army  or 
navy  had  ever  been  employed.  Thirty-nine  sail  of  the 
line,  thirty-six  frigates,  and  a multitude  of  smaller  ves- 
sels, conveying  an  army  of  40,000  men,  would  have 
promised  success  to  any  enterprise,  but  that  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  inexperienced  and  incompetent  earl  of 
Chatham.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  this 
mighty  armament  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  ; the 
troops  were  landed,  and  Walcheren  was  occupied.  Flush- 
ing alone  offered  resistance  ; but  the  British  commander, 
instead  of  leaving  a small  force  to  blockade  it,  and  press- 
ing on  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  for  Antwerp,  commenced 
a regular  siege  of  this  town,  in  which  so  much  valuable 
time  was  squandered,  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  lost.  At  length  Flushing  was  compelled  to 
yield,  even  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  lord  Chatham  ; and 
then  this  nobleman,  finding  that  the  enemy  had  improved 
the  interval,  and  mustered  in  great  force,  left  a garrison 
of  15,000  men  in  the  town,  and  returned  home  with  the 
armament.  This  garrison  remained  in  possession  for  a 
few  months,  during  which  they  only  demolished  the 
dock-yards  of  Flushing,  while  they  lost  half  their  numbers 
by  sickness.  Thus  terminated  this  mighty  enterprise, 
which  cost  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  by  which  the 
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course  of  the  whole  war  was  to  be  triumphantly  termi- 
nated. 

After  this  ill-judged  and  worse-conducted  enterprise, 
the  naval  warfare  between  England  and  France,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  maritime  weakness  of  the  latter,  dwindled 
into  a series  of  petty  encounters  between  small  squadrons 
or  single  ships,  in  which  the  British  were  so  successful, 
that  at  last  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  enemy.  This  obliged 
them  to  change  their  operations  ; and  therefore,  instead 
of  waiting  in  the  open  $ea  for  their  antagonists,  they 
searched  for  them  in  their  own  ports  and  rivers.  In 
addition  to  this,  our  sailors  now  studied  the  practice  of 
attacking  batteries  on  shore,  a service  in  which  they  be- 
came both  expert  and  successful,  after  a little  experience. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  the  war  of  our  navy  with  France, 
from  this  period,  is  so  monotonous  from  its  uniform  suc- 
cess, that  it  becomes  wearisome : it  resembles  the  unva- 
rying tenour  of  a romance,  in  which  the  knight-errant 
always  comes  off  victorious. 

A partial  interruption  to  this  career  of  triumph  at 
length  occurred ; and  if  any  thing  could  alleviate  such 
a mortifying  circumstance,  it  might  be  the  reflection, 
that  no  foreign  power  had  produced  it.  It  was  the  act 
of  the  United  States— people  sprung  from  our  own  heroic 
fathers,  and  inheriting  the  same  indomitable  spirit. 
After  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North 
American  colonies,  there  had  been  little  cordiality  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  mutual  jealousy  had  occasion- 
ally been  imbittered  by  the  search  of  American  ships 
for  British  deserters.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions  of 
this  nature,  war  was  on  the  eve  of  being  proclaimed  ; 
but  a lingering  feeling  of  relationship  still  survived,  that 
led  the  way  to  mutual  accommodation.  At  length  even 
this  feeling  was  disregarded.  The  British  ministry,  in 
the  course  of  those  measures  that  were  provoked  by 
Bonaparte’s  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  against  our  com- 
merce, passed  a law,  forbidding  the  conveyance  of 
French  or  Spanish  colonial  produce  in  neutral  bottoms  ; 
and  this  measure  struck  at  the  root  of  American  prospe- 
rity, as  the  shipping  of  the  States  was  the  chief  medium 
of  that  conveyance.  Retaliation  was  to  be  expected; 
and  Congress  proclaimed  a decree  of  non-intercourse 
with  Britain,  by  which  our  manufacturers  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress.  In  consequence  of  the  clamour 
2 C 
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that  was  raised  on  this  occasion,  our  ministry  repealed 
their  obnoxious  prohibition ; but  the  healing  measure 
was  unfortunately  too  late.  Before  the  news  could 
arrive  in  America,  Congress  had  proclaimed  war  against 
Britain,  which  was  done  about  the  middle  of  June, 

A Th!f engagements  by  sea  that  took  place  during  this 
war,  were  chiefly  between  single  ships,  and  they  termi- 
nated almost  invariably  in  favour  of  America.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  American  vessels  in  size 
weight  of  metal,  and  number  of  their  crews  , so  that 
those  which  rated  merely  as  frigates  were  in  all  respects 
equal  to  74’s.  Of  this  our  people  at  home  were  ignorant , 
and  therefore  they  were  alternately  indignant  or  dis- 
mayed, when  they  found  ship  after  ship  captured  by 
cruisers  that  ranked  no  higher  than  frigates.  No  such 
results,  however,  occurred  when  the  opposing  parties 
were  equal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Shan- 
non.* After  encounters  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which 
kindred  blood  was  abundantly  shed,  and  after  successes 
which  both  parties  had  cause  to  deplore,  this  unnatural 
warfare  terminated  by  a peace  signed  at  Ghent  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1814,  in  which  nothing  was  changed 
in  respect  to  territorial  possession— nothing  mentioned 
about  the  right  of  searching  for  British  seamen— nothing 
about  the  limitation  of  the  rights  of  neutral  traffic.  All 

was  of  a determined  and  sanguinary  character  ,cp  killed: 

severely  wounded,  and  his  first  lieutenant  and  p captain 

there  were  besides  24killed,  and  60  wounded.  The  killed, 

(Lawrence)  and -four  lieutenants  were  killed,  besides  91  men  Kiue  , 

and  116  wounded. 
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these  grievances  were  left  untouched  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  never  existed. 

A universal  peace  at  length  prevailed  among  the 
exhausted  nations  of  Europe.  The  battle  of  Waterloo 
had  been  fought,  and  Bonaparte  could  no  longer  kindle 
contention.  It  was  under  these  tranquil  circumstances 
that  Britain,  after  having  been  so  long  involved  in  the 
stormy  and  selfish  politics  of  Europe,  undertook  a war 
m behalf  of  the  pure  and  generous  principles  of  hu- 
manity. Having  previously,  March  25th,  1807,  abolished 
the  trade  in  negro  slaves,  it  was  a proper  sequel  to  such 
a deed  to  annihilate  Christian  slavery  among  the  states 
ot  Barbary.  Algiers,  the  most  powerful  of  these  states, 
had  long  tyrannized  through  the  supineness  of  Christen- 
dom ; and  in  the  midst  of  those  jealousies  by  which  the 
rival  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  been  agitated,  the  corsairs 
had  dared  to  assail  each  in  turn  with  impunity.  Several 
expeditions,  indeed,  had  been  fitted  out  against  the 
Algerines  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries; but  while  in  most  cases  they  were  signally  unsuc- 
cessful, the  few  that  succeeded  had  failed  to  check  the 
enormities  of  these  barbarians,  insomuch  that,  even  so 
late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  they  still  insulted  every 
nag,  and  enslaved  the  prisoners  of  all  nations.  To  de- 
stroy this  monstrous  power  was  a task,  which  it  best 
befitted  Britain  to  execute. 

The  first  attempt  for  the  abolition  of  Christian  slavery 
was  made  by  negotiation  ; and  admiral  Exmouth  ob- 
tained from  Tunis  and  Tripoli  the  recognition  of  the 
flag  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery  within  their  territories.  On  the  same  requisition 
being  made  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  this  barbarian  de- 
murred. He  was  willing  to  recognise  the  Ionian  flag  ; 
but  as  to  the  other  condition,  he  pretended  that  he  could 
not  comply  with  it  until  he  had  gained  the  consent  of 
his  master,  the  Grand  Seignior.  A sufficient  time  was 
granted  him  for  this  purpose,  and  lord  Exmoutli  came 
to  England.  But  all  deliberation  and  farther  forbear- 
ance on  our  part  were  overcome  by  a sudden  act  ot 
barbanty.  1 he  coral  fishery  at  Bona  is  much  frequented 
b>  the  Neapolitans  and  Corsicans  every  year,  during  the 
month  of  May  ; and  on  the  23rd  of  this  month  (a.  d.  18  Iff), 
while  these  poor  people  were  engaged  in  their  religious 
worship,  they  were  suddenly  assailed  by  troops  of  horse 
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and  foot  belonging  to  the  Dey,  and  butchered  without 
mercy,  while  the  British  flag,  that  was  flying  over  the 
Consular  house,  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  trampled  in  the 

mire.  ... 

An  insult  so  gross,  from  such  a contemptible  enemy, 
was  not  to  be  endured;  an  instant  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  humanity  was  demanded;  and  lord  Exmouth, 
who  had  conducted  the  former  negotiations  with  the 
Dey,  was  sent  with  a fleet  sufficient  to  bombard  the  bar- 
barian's capital  ; and  was  joined  for  this  purpose  by  a 
Dutch  squadron,  under  the  command  of  rear-admiral 
Capellan.  The  arrival  of  Exmouth  having  been  delayed 
by  contrary  winds,  the  Dey  improved  the  interval  m 
strengthening  his  defences,  and  bringing  down  40,000 
men  from  the  interior  : he  also  threw  the  British  consul 
into  prison,  as  well  as  several  officers  and  men,  whom 
he  had  seized  in  the  boats  of  the  Prometheus.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  1816,  the  British  and  Dutch  fleet  came 
within  sight  of  Algiers,  and  a flag  of  truce  was  sent  by 
lord  Exmouth  to  the  Dey,  with  a letter  of  proposals,  to 
which  no  answer  was  returned.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Satrap  was  determined  to  hold  out.  The  British  admi- 
ral's ship  bore  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  mole,  followed 
by  the  whole  fleet  in  order;  each  ship  took  up  its 
position,  and  a death  like  siLence  prevailed  during  the 
whole  process,  which  was  at  last  interrupted  by  the 
discharge  of  a single  gun  from  the  mole.  This  was  the 
signal  for  action  ; and  a tremendous  cannonade  followed, 
which  was  kept  up  without  intermission  from  a quarter 
before  three  until  nine,  after  which  it  continued  par- 
tially until  half-past  eleven.  The  effects  of  this  bom- 
bardment, which  appeared  at  its  cessation,  were  terrible. 
The  mole  was  covered  with  wrecks,  and  heaps  of  the 
dead  ; the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  converted  into 
heaps  of  ruins,  while  the  Algerine  shipping  in  the  har- 
bour  was  in  a blaze.  In  this  battle,  our  Dutch  allies 
displayed  a valour  worthy  of  the  days  of  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Ruyter,  and  had  141  killed  and  742  wounded;  while 
the  loss  of  the  British  consisted  of  128  killed,  and  690 
wounded.  But  the  enemy  lost  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  men,  while  their  fleet  and  city  were  reduced 
to  wrecks.  On  the  day  after  the  bombardment,  lord 
Exmouth  sent  another  letter  to  the  Dey,  still  offering 
the  same  conditions  of  peace  he  had  previously  held  out, 
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provided  no  cruel  treatment  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
British  consul,  or  any  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Prometheus.  The  Dey  had  no  alternative  but  submis- 
sion ; he  therefore  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery  for  ever  in  his  dominions,  the  surrender  of  all 
his  Christian  slaves  to  the  British  flag,  and  the  resti- 
tution of  all  the  ransom  money  for  prisoners  which  he 
had  received  during  the  course  of  the  year.  He  was 
also  obliged  to  make  reparation  to  the  British  consul  by 
an  humble  apology,  which  was  dictated  by  lord  Exmouth, 
and  delivered  in  public. 

This  wholesome  chastisement  was  so  effectual,  that  for 
seven  long  years  the  Algerines  refrained  from  their 
wonted  piracies  against  the  Christian  powers.  But  this 
state  of  order  was  irksome  and  unnatural  to  a people 
who  delighted  in  plunder  and  violence,  so  that,  in  1823, 
they  resumed  their  old  practices,  by  capturing  two 
Spanish  vessels,  and  reducing  their  crews  to  slavery  ; 
and  when  Mr.  McDonald,  the  British  consul,  remon- 
strated, they  threw  him  into  prison.  An  English  frigate 
and  a sloop  of  war  were  immediately  sent  to  Algiers, 
to  demand  satisfaction  ; but  on  meeting  with  a flat  re- 
fusal, the  captain  of  this  small  force  contrived  to  bring 
off  Mr.  McDonald  and  his  family,  in  safety.  War  was 
again  proclaimed  against  this  nest  of  incorrigible  pirates, 
and  Sir  Harry  Neale,  the  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  sent  with  a fleet  to  chastise  them. 
The  enemy  had  still  so  much  wisdom  left  as  to  avert  the 
trial,  by  unqualified  submission,  and  they  agreed  to 
abandon  for  ever  the  practice  of  Christian  slavery. 

After  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  stilled  into  uni- 
versal peace,  their  sympathies  were  excited  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  enslaved  nation  contending  against  fear- 
ful odds,  for  the  recovery  of  its  freedom.  Greece,  which 
for  ages  had  been  trodden  under  foot  by  Turkish  oppres- 
sion, had  never  ceased  to  remember  that  liberty,  and 
those  heroic  examples,  with  which  her  very  name  is  so' 
identified  ; and  in  1821*,  her  struggles  and  sufferings  in 
the  contest  excited  the  universal  compassion  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  the  cause  of  a Christian  people  against 
barbarians  and  unbelievers — of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  had  created  European  science  and  civilization 
against  the  race  who  had  extinguished  it — and  gratitude 
as  well  as  religious  sympathy  invoked  the  nations  to 
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the  rescue.  Britain  heard  the  call,  and  would  have 
plunged  into  the  contest  with  characteristic  ardour,  but 
was  withheld  by  her  more  reflective  statesmen,  who  saw 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  interference.  At  length, 
events  occurred  that  made  neutrality  no  longer  justi- 
fiable ; and  on  account  of  the  exterminating  nature  of  the 
warfare  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  the  combined  navies  of 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  appeared  upon  the  scene  as 
mediators  and  arbitrators.  By  a treaty  signed  at  London 
these  three  powers  had  agreed  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
Greece,  and  for  the  suppression  of  anarchy  and  piracy 
in  the  Archipelago,  for  which  purpose  they  furnished 
their  contingent  of  ships ; and  the  British  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  reached  its 
station  in  February,  1827.  On  the  25th  of  September  it 
was  agreed  between  Sir  Edward  and  Ibrahim,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  forces, 
and  who  superintended  the  Turkish  armament,  that  an 
armistice  should  be  established  between  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  by  land  and  sea,  upon  the  faith  of  which  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  was  permitted  to  anchor  un- 
molested in  the  bay  of  Navarino. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  symptoms  of  impa- 
tience were  exhibited  in  this  quarter  by  the  Turks. 
They  were  eager  to  violate  the  armistice  by  co-operating 
with  the  land  forces  of  Ibrahim  at  Patras,  on  which 
account  a strong  division  of  the  fleet,  under  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  steered  out  of  the  bay.  Sir  Edward 
immediately  gave  chase,  to  recall  them  ; and  qfter  hang- 
ing upon  their  rear,  and  watching  their  motions,  he 
compelled  them,  as  well  as  a reinforcement  of  fifteen 
ships  thatjoined  them,  commanded  by  Ibrahim  in  person, 
to  return  to  Navarino.  While  the  combined  navy  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt  was  thus  blocked  up  in  the  spacious 
bay,  Ibrahim,  who  was  maddened  at  the  thought  of  being- 
unable  to  join  his  army  at  Patras,  began  to  vent  his  fury 
upon  the  surrounding  country.  All  the  atrocities  of  a 
Turkish  war  were  let  loose  upon  the  unresisting  inha- 
bitants ; men,  women,  and  children,  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaves ; the  houses  were  de- 
stroved,  the  harvests  consumed,  and  even  the  very 
trees  torn  up  by  the  roots.  In  consequence  of  this 
savage  violation  of  the  truce,  the  British,  Russian,  and 
French  commanders  sent  a remonstrance  to  the  pacha, 
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who,  however,  kept  out  of  the  way  ; upon  which  they 
resolved  to  restrain  the  enemy  effectually,  by  mooring' 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  ships  of  the  allies  weighed 
anchor  for  this  purpose  on  the  20th  of  October,  and 
stood  in  for  the  bay ; but  no  sooner  had  the  flag-ship  of 
admiral  Codrington  passed  the  Turkish  battery  than 
Ibrahim  became  visible.  He  dispatched  a message  to 
say  that  he  had  given  no  permission  to  the  allies  to 
enter  the  port.  To  this  Sir  Edward  replied,  that  he  had 
come  to  give  orders,  not  to  receive  them  ; and  that  if 
a single  shot  were  fired  against  him,  the  whole  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleet  should  be  destroyed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  allied  fleet  took  up  its  position, 
the  ships  ranging  themselves  in  the  form  of  a crescent, 
opposite  the  enemy ; the  anchors  were  dropped,  and  the 
sails  clewed  up ; and  each  vessel  being  secured  with 
springs  on  its  cables,  awaited  the  first  movement  of  the 
enemy — Sir  Edward  Codrington  having  ordered,  that  not 
a gun  should  be  fired  unless  the  Turks  commenced  the 
attack.  The  hostile  fleets  stood  at  gaze,  as  if  neither  was 
willing  to  begin.;  and  the  silence  continued  so  long,  that 
the  expectation  of  battle  was  dying  away,  so  that  the 
band  of  Sir  Edward’s  ship  had  mustered  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, with  their  musical  instruments,  when  a gun 
was  fired  from  one  of  the  Turkish  ships,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a discharge  of  musketry.  The  long-delayed 
battle  now  commenced  and  the  cannonade,  which  was 
close  and  heavy,  continued  with  scarcely  an  interval  for 
the  space  of  four  hours.  But  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers  and  ferocious  courage,  were  no  match  for 
steady  European  valour,  backed  by  science  and  experi- 
ence. Ship  after  ship  belonging  to  the  Turks  was  re- 
duced to  wreck,  or  set  on  fire  by  its  own  crew,  that  it 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  so  that 
the  whole  bay  was  at  length  covered  with  wrecks,  and 
enveloped  in  conflagt'ation.  The  Turkish  ships  which 
were  destroyed  were  old,  and  in  the  estimation  of  our 
seamen  unfit  for  service,  but  the  Egyptian  ships  were  in 
the  best  condition.  The  principal  loss  fell  therefore  upon 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  as  the  conflict  had  been  brought 
about  without  any  hostile  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  they  ceased  to  act  as  enemies  when  their  oppo- 
nents were  overwhelmed.  The  same  terms  were  offered 
to  Ibrahim  Pacha  as  had  been  tendered  before  the  battle, 
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coupled  however  with  the  assurance,  that  the  next 
infringement  would  be  followed  by  the  utter  annihila- 
tion of  whatever  ships  survived.  Ibrahim  vvas  now  too 
weak  for  farther  resistance,  and  gladly  consented  to 
pacific  measures.  This  humiliation  of  the  most  powerful 
vassal  of  the  Porte  led  the  way  to  the  full  establish- 
ment of  Greek  independence. 

It  is  said  that  this  disaster  was  not  unacceptable  to  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  although  the  chief  sufferer,  as  it  afforded 
him  a pretext  for  renouncing  an  expensive  and  de- 
structive contest,  in  which  he  must  submit  to  act  as  the 
vassal  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Such,  alas!  are  too  fre- 
quently wars  and  victories,  in  which  fleets  and  armies 
are  sacrificed  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  some  intriguing 
politician.  On  the  other  hand,  when  tidings  of  this 
great  naval  achievement  arrived  in  England,  the  minis- 
ter who  had  felt  so  much  for  the  regeneration  of  Greece, 
was  dead  — the  eloquent  Canning;  and  the  ministry 
that  followed  having  taken  a different  view  of  the 
question,  it  was  officially  announced  as  * an  untoward 
event,’  which  ought  to  be  regretted ; and  that  without 
benefiting  Greece  it  would  only  weaken  Turkey,  so  as 
to  promote  the  selfish  views  of  Russia.  This  policy  of 
the  administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  the 
worst  effect.  It  encouraged  Turkey  to  resist  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  maintain  a Christian  country  in  bond- 
age, which,  in  days  long  gone  by,  had  been  the  most 
distinguished.  It  also  produced  the  state  of  things 
which  our  cabinet  had  represented  as  most  to  be  dreaded. 
The  regret  with  which  they  appeared  to  receive  the 
account  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  led  the  Turks  to  sup- 
pose that  the  English  admiral  had  acted  contrary  to 
instructions,  and  that  England  was  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  break  with  France  and  Russia,  and  to  take 
part  with  them.  The  consequence  was,'  that  Turkey 
insulted  Russia;  this  brought  on  a war  that  terminated 
in  the  aggrandisement  of  the  latter,  and  the  treaty 
which  was  said  to  have  laid  Turkey  at  the  mercy  of  her 
implacable  enemy. 
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CUTHBERT  COLLINGWOOD, 

BARON  COLLINGWOOD  OF  CALBURNE  AND  HETI1FOOLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

1750—1810. 

This  admiral,  not  only  one  of  the  ablest,  but  most  amiable 
of  British  naval  commanders,  was  born  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1750.  The  family  of  the 
Collingwoods,  which  traces  a remote  antiquity,  was  pos- 
sessed of  high  distinction  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land; but  in  consequence  of  its  devotedness  to  the  house 
of  Stuart,  during-  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  after- 
wards in  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  the  hereditary  estates  passed 
to  a young  branch  of  the  Collingwoods,  so  that  the  father 
of  Cuthbert  was  reduced  to  a very  moderate  fortune. 
Cnthbert,  after  some  time  spent  at  a school  in  Newcastle, 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moyses,  was  placed  in  the  navy, 
when  only  eleven  years  old,  under  the  protection  of  his 
cousin,  captain  (afterwards  admiral)  Brathwaite. 

Upon  this  his  early  entrance  into  active  life,  Colling- 
wood used  to  tell  the  following  characteristic  anec- 
dote. While  he  was  crying- piteously  at  the  thoughts  of 
his  separation  from  home,  after  he  had  come  on  board, 
the  first  lieutenant,  who  pitied  the  poor  child,  addressed 
him  in  terms  of  soothing  encouragement.  This  sympathy 
had  such  an  effect  upon  the  gallant  little  midshipman, 
that  he  led  the  worthy  officer  to  his  box,  and  offered  him 
the  choicest  treasure  he  thought  it  contained,  in  the 
shape  of  a large  piece  of  plum-cake,  which  his  mother 
had  given  him. 

The  Shannon  was  the  first  ship  in  which  Coliing- 
wood  served ; in  it  he  continued  several  years ; and 
he  was  indebted  to  his  kind  relative  for  instruction 
in  nautical  knowledge,  which  he  studied  with  great  as- 
siduity. He  afterwards  served  under  admiral  Roddam. 
In  entering  the  naval  service,  however,  Collingwood  had 
neither  family  nor  court  influence  to  advance  him;  and 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  merits  and  acquirements,  he  did 
not  become  a lieutenant  until  he  had  served  fourteen 
2 C 2 
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years  at  sea,  and  attained  the  age  of  twenty -five.  The 
example  of  one  so  circumstanced,  who  notwithstanding 
fought  his  way  to  the  chief  command  and  a peerage,  is 
well  worth  the  study  of  those  who,  like  him,  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  own  diligence.  This  first  promotion 
he  received  from  admiral  Graves,  in  1775,  at  Boston,  on 
the  same  day  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill  was  fought.  In 
1776,  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  the  Hornet  sloop;  and 
soon  after  the  Lowestoffe,  of  which  Nelson  was  second 
lieutenant,  came  to  the  same  station.  Long  before,  these 
two  young  men  had  been  in  habits  of  great  friendship, 
and  upon  this  meeting  their  intimacy  was  renewed. 
Here  also  it  happened  that,  as  Sir  P.  Parker  was  the 
friend  of  both,  whenever  Nelson  got  a step  in  rank, 
Collingwood  succeeded  him,  so  that  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Lowestoffe,  then  to  the  Badger,  in  which  he  was 
made  a commander,  in  1779,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hin- 
chinbroke,  a 28-gun  frigate,  by  which  time  both  the 
friends  were  post-captains. 

A service  in  which  Collingwood  was  employed  at  this 
time,  is  best  stated  in  the  simple  language  of  his  own 
brief  autobiographical  sketch  : — ‘The  Hinchinbroke,’  he 
says,  ‘ was,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  employed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Spanish  main,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
pass  into  the  South  Sea,  by  a navigation  of  boats  along 
the  river  San  Juan,  and  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon.  The 
plan  was  formed  without  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
country,  which  presented  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted 
by  human  skill  or  perseverance.  It  was  dangerous  to 
proceed  on  the  river,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  numerous  falls  over  rocks  which  intercepted  the 
navigation ; the  climate  too  was  deadly,  and  no  consti- 
tution could  resist  its  effects. — My  constitution  resisted 
many  attacks,  and  I survived  most  of  my  ship’s  company, 
having  buried  in  four  months  180  of  the  200  who  com- 
posed it.  Mine  was  not  a singular  case,  for  every  ship 
that  was  long  there  suffered  in  the  same  degree.  The 
transports’  men  all  died,  and  some  of  the  ships,  having 
none  left  to  take  care  of  them,  sunk  in  the  harbour  ; but 
transport  ships  were  not  wanted,  for  the  troops  whom 
they  had  brought  were  no  more  ; they  had  fallen,  not  by 
the  hand  of  an  enemy,  but  from  the  contagion  of  the  cli- 
mate.’ From  this  frightful  picture,  we  can  easily  per- 
ceive that  there  are  far  greater  demands  upon  the  truly 
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heroic  than  the  mere  courage  necessary  for  battle  ; as 
there  are  dangers  more  appalling  to  be  faced,  and  miseries 
more  overpowering  to  be  endui’ed,  than  those  that  ori- 
ginate in  the  hot  and  heady  conflict. 

From  this  Upas-like  station  Collingwood  was  fortu- 
nately relieved,  in  August  1780  ; and  in  the  December 
following  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Pelican,  a small  frigate  of  24  guns.  This  transition, 
however,  at  first  seemed  to  promise  no  great  benefit;  for 
in  August,  of  the  following  year,  there  was  a severe 
hurricane,  in  which  the  Pelican  was  wrecked  at  mid- 
night, on  the  rocks  of  the  Morant  Keys.  On  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  the  ship’s  company  managed  to  get  on 
shore,  on  rafts  made  of  the  small  and  broken  yards ; and 
upon  these  sandy  islands,  with  little  food,  they  remained 
ten  days,  until  a boat  went  to  Jamaica,  and  the  Diamond 
frigate  came  and  took  them  off.  After  this  escape,  cap- 
tain Collingwood  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Samson,  64 ; and  when  she  was  paid  off  at  the  peace  in 
1783,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Mediator,  and  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  remained  with  Nelson,  who  com- 
manded the  Boreas,  on  the  same  station,  till  1786.  He 
here  co-operated  with  Nelson  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  that  hero’s  warfares — his  attack  upon  the  selfishness 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  forcing  them  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws ; and  they 
jointly  seized  all  the  vessels  they  could  find  illicitly  trading 
to  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of 
those  English  planters  who  were  interested  in  its  con- 
tinuance. * Had  it  not  been  for  Collingwood,’  says  Nel- 
son, in  one  of  his  letters,  ‘ this  station  would  have  been 
the  most  disagreeable  I ever  saw.’  After  this  severe 
ordeal,  which  happily  was  short,  Collingwood  returned 
home  in  1786,  where  he  continued  till  1790,  ‘making,’  as 
he  says,  ‘ my  acquaintance  with  my  own  family,  to  whom 
1 had  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  a stranger.’  This  indeed 
must  have  been  literally  the  case,  as  he  left  bis  country 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  did  not  return  till  he  was  in  the 
middle  stage  of  life.  In  1790,  an  armament  being  fitted 
out  against  Spain,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Mermaid,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies  with  ad- 
miral Cornish.  Affairs,  however,  both  with  Spain  and 
Russia  were  soon  accommodated ; and  captain  Colling- 
wood seeing  no  prospect  of  employment  at  sea,  returned 
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home  and  married  Miss  Blackett,  a lady  of  his  native 
town,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  He  now  felt 
himself  happy  with  an  amiable  partner,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  domestic  blessing;  but  just  when  these 
had  become  most  endearing,  he  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  them,  in  consequence  of  the  war  that  broke 
out  with  France,  in  1793.  He  was  on  this  occasion  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  Prince,  the  flag-ship  of  rear- 
admiral  Bowyer,  and  afterwards  of  the  Barfleur,  and 
was  present  in  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  In 
this  hard  three-days’  fight,  the  Barfleur  was  engaged  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fire  ; but  although  Collingwood  behaved 
bravely,  and  was  wounded,  he  was  passed  over  in  the 
dispatches  of  Howe  without  notice — a neglect  that  gave 
surprise  to  the  whole  fleet.  It  was  not  indeed  until 
1797,  that  he  received  one  of  the  medals  which  had  been 
struck  in  honour  of  this  victory. 

From  the  Barfleur,  captain  Collingwood  was  removed 
to  the  command  of  the  Hector,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Excellent,  in  which  he  was  employed  in  the  blockade 
of  Toulon.  From  this  station  he  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  a circumstance 
that  delighted  his  old  friend  Nelson,  who  exclaimed, 
‘ See,  here  comes  the  Excellent,  which  is  as  good  as  two 
added  to  our  number!’  In  the  battle  off*  cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, the  first  ship  the  Excellent  engaged  was  the  Sal- 
vador del  Mundo,  112,  which  struck  after  a short  can- 
nonade; but  Collingwood,  unwilling  to  waste  time,  left 
her  to  be  secured  by  some  other  ship,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  attack  of  the  San  Isidro,  74,  which  in  ten  minutes 
was  glad  to  haul  down  her  colours.  After  making  a sig- 
nal for  some  vessel  behind  to  come  up  and  take  her,  he 
passed  onward  between  the  British  line  and  the  enemy, 
and  came  up  with  the  San  Nicholas,  84,  and  the  San 
Josef,  112,  where  he  found  Nelson  hotly  engaged,  and, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  * dreadfully  mauled.’  Having 
silenced  their  fire,  Collingwood  went  on  to  the  enormous 
four-decker,  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  132,  which  he 
engaged  for  an  hour,  until  she  was  a complete  wreck. 
After  so  glorious  a victory,  we  find  the  heart  of  this 
gallant  hero  so  completely  at  home  with  his  family, 
that  he  preserved  for  his  father-in-law  a double-headed 
shot  of  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  weighing  fifty  pounds, 
to  place  among  his  curiosities,  and  for  his  wife  the 
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image  of  St.  Isidore,  the  patron  saint  of  the  San  Isidro 
Congratulations  poured  in  upon  Collingwood,  after  the 
battle,  from  several  of  the  English  commanders;  and  of 
these  none  was  more  fervent  or  more  welcome  than  that 
from  Nelson.*  It  was  a matter  of  course,  that,  as  a 
reward  for  his  gallantry,  he  should  receive  one  of  the 
medals  struck  on  this  occasion  ; but  on  the  intimation  of 
lord  St.  Ymcent  to  this  effect,  Collingwood  firmly  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  in  consequence  of  the  strange  way  in 
which  his  services  had  been  overlooked  on  the  1st  of 
J une.  Both  medals  were  afterwards  transmitted  to  him, 
with  a civil  apology  from  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Captain  Collingwood  continued  in  the  command  of  the 
Excellent,  under  the  orders  of  lord  St.  Vincent,  till 
January  1799,  when  his  ship  was  paid  off;  and  on  the 
following  month,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white.  On  the  12th  of  May  following, 
he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Triumph,  under  the  com- 
mand ot  lord  Bridport,  on  the  Channel  station;  and  in 
the  month  of  June,  1800,  he  shifted  it  to  the  Barfleur. 
in  the  following  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral  of  the  red.  During  all  this  time,  he  was 
employed  in  the  blockade  of  the  enemy,  a service  which 
though  requiring  great  vigilance  and  labour,  afforded 
him  no  opportunities  of  displaying  his  high  qualities, 
except  in  the  negative  fact  that  the  hostile  fleets  did  not 
dare  to  come  out,  to  tempt  the  trial.  On  the  return  of 
the  Barfleur  to  Spithead,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  in 
May  1802,  admiral  Collingwood  revisited  his  family  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  remained  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  happily  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  studies,  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
his  favourite  pursuit  of  gardening  and  planting.  This 
latter  occupation  was  so  much  his  delight,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  a brother  admiral,  after  having  sought  him  for 
a long  time  in  vain,  at  length  found  him  at  the  bottom  of 
e garden,  m a deep  trench,  digging  very  zealously  with 
the  gardener.  This  delightful  course  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, however,  was  short-lived.  While  as  yet  he  had 
been  so  short  a time  at  home,  that,  to  use  his  own  affectin- 
expression,  he  was  ‘ scarcely  known  to  his  children/  he 
was  called  away  by  the  return  of  war.  That  happy  home 
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and  family  lie  was  never  move  to  revisit.  In  1803,  he 
left  England;  and  on  the  promotion  of  admirals  in  April 
1804,  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  resumed 
liis  former  station  off  Brest.  Here  the  blockading  system 
was  kept  up  with  such  strictness,  that  Collingwood  fre- 
quently passed  the  whole  night  on  the  quarter-deck, 
when  all  the  other  officers  were  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
On  these  occasions,  he  would  take  a short  and  broken 
sleep  upon  a gun,  from  which  he  would  rise  from  time 
to  time,  and  sweep  the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest 
the  enemy  should  escape  in  the  dark.  He  also  shifted 
his  flag  from  ship  to  ship,  as  the  occasion  required,  so 
that  he  was  always  upon  his  station  in  a vessel  fit  for 
service,  without  being  obliged  to  return  into  port  for 
victualling  or  repairs.  After  having  remained  on  this 
station  till  May,  1805,  admiral  Collingwood  was  called  to 
more  active  service,  having  been  detached  with  a re- 
inforcement to  the  blockading  fleet  at  Ferrol  and  Cadiz. 
At  the  latter  place,  he  practised  a stratagem  that  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  British  navy.  With  only 
three  ships  of  the  line,  a frigate,  and  a bomb,  he  blocked 
up  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy  in  the  port  of  Cadiz;  and 
to  conceal  the  weakness  of  his  force,  he  continued  to 
make  signals,  as  if  keeping  up  a communication  with  a 
British  fleet,  in  the  distance,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
completely  deceived.  On  this  account,  they  did  not  dare 
to  venture  out;  but  afterwards,  on  being  reinforced,  he 
established  a strict  blockade  of  the  small  ports  lying 
between  cape  St.  Mary’s  and  Algesiras — a measure  that 
occasioned  the  ultimate  sailing  of  the  combined  fleets, 
and  the  destruction  that  afterwards  befel  them. 

Lord  Nelson  having  returned  to  this  station  in  Sep- 
tember, resumed  the  chief  command,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  that  his  ‘ dear  Coll.’  was  to  serve  as  second  under 
him.  Here  they  exerted  themselves  to  allure  the  com- 
bined fleets  from  their  harbour  into  the  open  sea ; and 
with  what  success,  Trafalgar  soon  witnessed.  It  was  a 
happy  event  for  England,  on  this  occasion,  that  one 
heart  and  one  soul  animated  her  two  brave  commanders, 
so  that  they  could  depend  upon  each  other  with  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  whatever  might  be  the  emer- 
gency. ‘I  send  you,’  writes  Nelson  before  the  battle, 
‘ my  plan  of  attack,  as  far  as  a man  dare  venture  to 
guess  at  the  very  uncertain  position  the  enemy  may  be 
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found  in  : but,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly 
at  ease  respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope 
to  your  judgment  for  carrying  them  into  effect.  We 
can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies  : we  have 
only  one  great  object  in  view— that  of  annihilating  our 
enemies,  and  getting  a glorious  peace  for  our  country. 
No  man  has  more  confidence  in  another  than  I have  in 
you.’  And  never  indeed  was  such  confidence  better 
bestowed.  In  this  place,  however,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  how  gallantly  he  led  the  Royal  Sove- 
reign into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  was  a nnle  distant ; and  with  what  rapture  Nelson 
exclaimed,  at  the  spectacle,  * See  how  that  noble  fellow 
Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into  action! -How  I envy 
;l!mj.,rEqually  necessary  it  would  be  to  particularize 
the  different  ships  he  encountered,  and  the  effects  his 
exertions  produced  upon  this  the  most  illustrious  of  all 
our  naval  victories.  Even  while  he  was  in  the  hottest 
°t  the  conflict,  before  the  other  ships  had  come  up,  and 
while  he  was  encountered  by  five  ships  at  once,  he  was 
employed  at  one  time  in  looking  to  the  safety  of  his 
nggmg;  at  another,  to  the  preservation  of  his  brave 
crew  ; and  frequently  traversing  the  quarter-deck,  and 
looking  along  the  guns,  to  see  that  they  were  properly 
pointed.  When  the  ships  of  the  lee  column  at  length 
overtook  him,  and  entered  into  action,  they  thought  the 
Royal  Sovereign  must  have  assuredly  perished  in  such 
an  unequal  conflict ; and  therefore  it  was  with  joy  and 
astonishment  that  they  saw  her  flag  still  flying  triumph- 
antly above  the  smoke.  At  half-past  two,  when  the 
feanta  Anna  struck,  admiral  Collingwood  was  informed 
that  lord  Nelson  had  been  wounded,  and  these  tidings 
were  accompanied  with  his  lordship’s  last  farewell.  * My 
heart,’  writes  Collingwood,  in  his  dispatch  immediately 
after  the  battle,  ‘ is  rent  with  the  most  poignant  grief, 
tor  the  death  of  a friend  to  whom,  by  many  years  of 
intimacy,  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  his 
mind,  which  inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  common  race 
ot  men,  1 was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,— 
a grief  to  which  even  the  glorious  occasion  on  which  he 
tell  does  not  bring  the  consolation  which  perhaps  it 
ought.  1 

Nelson  s repeated  and  last  command  was  for  the  Bri- 
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tish  fleet  to  anchor — and  some  have  presumed  to  throw 
blame  upon  Colling-wood,  because  he  did  not  anchor  ac- 
cordingly. But  it  must  be  recollected  that,  at  the  time 
the  order  was  given.  Nelson  was  lying  mortally  wounded 
in  his  cabin,  and  unaware  of  the  state  of  his  fleet.  Even 
the  Victory  was  at  this  time  so  cut  up,  that  she  was 
incapable  of  being  anchored.  Instead  of  saving  their 
prizes  by  such  a process,  both  victors  and  vanquished 
would  probably  have  sunk  together.  The  danger  of 
anchoring  on  a lee-shore  was  also  enhanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  heavy  gale  of  wind  that  was  blowing, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  water  shoals  in  the  bay 
of  Cadiz.  While  such  an  experiment  would  have  been 
dangerous  even  for  sound  ships,  it  would  have  been 
imminently  so  for  ships  that  had  been  damaged  by  such 
a victory  as  that  of  Trafalgar.  Besides,  in  the  mere 
article  of  seamanship — into  which  the  question  resolves 
itself — the  expei-ience  and  skill  of  Colling-wood  were 
certainly  superior  to  those  of  Nelson  ; and  these  qualities 
were  best  exhibited  in  withdrawing  the  fleet  from  a 
dangerous  lee-shore  into  the  open  sea. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the  carnage  of  battle  to 
those  indications  of  generosity  and  humanity  that  some- 
times follow  it,  and  soften  its  atrocities.  To  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  prisoners  as  much  as 
possible,  admiral  Collingwood,  who  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  command,  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  offering 
to  send  these  men  to  the  hospitals  on  shore,  to  be  cured, 
on  receiving  receipts  for  their  number,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  being  prisoners.  This  was  gratefully 
agreed  to  by  the  governor.  Boats  were  accordingly  sent 
to  the  ships  for  the  wounded,  and  the  necessary  promises 
were  given  that  these  men  should  not  serve  again  either 
by  land  or  sea,  until  they  should  be  regularly  exchanged. 
The  governor  also  offered  the  same  accommodation  to 
the  wounded  Englishmen,  pledging  the  Spanish  honour 
that  they  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  faithfully 
returned— an  offer  that  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  con- 
querors, and  of  which  they  had  no  reason  to  repent. 
Presents  of  fruit  and  wine  were  liberally  sent  also  from 
the  shore  to  the  admiral  and  officers,  which  were  reci- 
procated by  an  English  cheese,  and  a cask  of  porter — 
great  rarities  at  that  time  in  Cadiz.  How  happy  it 
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would  be  for  the  world  if  this  were  the  only  species  of 
warfare  between  rival  nations— a contention  of  bene- 
volence and  courtesy ! 

In  consequence  of  the  glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar,* 
honours,  so  well  merited,  were  bestowed  upon  Colling- 
wood  with  no  stinted  measure.  The  thanks  of  his 
majesty  were  officially  transmitted  to  him  through  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty  ; he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  baron  Collingwood  of  Calburne  and  Heth- 
poole,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  with  an  honour- 
able augmentation  to  his  arms;  he  received  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  these 
titles  and  honours,  a pension  was  granted  to  him  by 
parliament  of  £2000.  per  annum  for  his  own  life ; and  in 
the  event  of  his  death,  of  £1000.  per  annum  to  lady 
Collingwood,  and  of  £500.  per  annum  to  each  of  his  two 
daughters.  The  following  playful  remark  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  lady  Collingwood,  after  his  acquisition  of  rank 
reminds  us  of  the  elevated  simplicity  of  an  ancient  Ro- 
man : ‘I  suppose  l must  not  be  seen  to  work  in  my 
garden  now ; but  tell  old  Scott  (his  gardener)  that  lie 
need  not  be  unhappy  on  that  account.  Though  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  plant  the  Nelson  potatoes,  we  shall 
have  them  of  some  other  sort,  and  right  noble  cabbages 
to  boot,  in  great  perfection/  At  this  time,  while  his 
fame  resounded  through  Europe,  he  was  so  poor,  that 
there  was  scarcely  money  enough  at  his  bankers’  to  pay 
the  usual  expenses  for  his  patent  of  nobility.  His  exploits 
had  now  made  his  life  a desirable  prize  for  authorship, 
and  an  application  being  made  to  him  for  this  purpose, 
he  employed  a friend  to  draw  up  a memoir,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  laughable  account.  ‘ For  my  birth 
and  parentage,  he  has  selected  two  or  three  chapters  of 
Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  ; for  my  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish  main,  he  has  good  assistance 
in  the  History  of  the  Buccaneers;  and  for  my  ship- 
wreck, he  has  copied  a great  deal  out  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  : all  of  which,  with  a few  anecdotes  from  the 
-ives  of  the  Admirals,  a little  distorted,  will  make,  I am 
inclined  to  think,  a very  respectable  piece  of  biography/ 
After  the  victory,  by  which  the  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  might  be  said  to  have  been  annihilated,  lord 
* See  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  in  the  life  of  Nelson 
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Collingwood  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
self in  a general  action ; still  however  his  exertions 
were  of  the  most  harassing  description,  as  the  blockade 
of  the  enemies’  coasts  was  so  rigidly  continued,  that 
scarcely  one  of  their  ships  could  venture  to  sea  without 
being  captured ; and  therefore,  instead  of  returning  home, 
to  realize  those  beautiful  visions  of  domestic  happiness 
to  which  his  heart  was  so  much  alive,  the  service  of  his 
country  required  that  he  should  continue  at  sea,  watch- 
ing every  hostile  port,  and  negotiating  with  the  several 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African  powers,  that  were  either 
in  alliance  with  Britain,  or  at  least  neutral.  For  this 
last  service  no  naval  commander  was  perhaps  ever  so 
well  qualified.  The  sagacity  of  the  statesman  and  the 
skill  of  the  most  practised  diplomatist  seemed  to  unite,  in 
his  character,  with  the  qualities  of  the  warrior ; so  that 
when  he  had  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the 
enemy  with  his  cannon,  he  dived  with  an  intuitive  per- 
ception into  their  measures,  detected  their  intrigues,  and 
either  disconcerted  them  by  his  judicious  movements,  or 
warned  the  British  ministry,  and  put  them  upon  their 
guard.  In  this  way  he  gained  victories  that  were  noise- 
less and  at  the  time  unfelt,  but  which  redounded  as  much 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  as  if  they  had  been  attested 
in  captured  fleets  and  stormed  fortresses.  His  official 
correspondence  was  so  multifarious,  that,  besides  his  own 
court,  it  embraced  the  courts  of  Spain,  Naples,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Egypt,  and  Albania. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  and  highly  creditable  to  his 
perseverance,  love  of  study,  and  mental  cultivation, 
that  though  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  eleven,  w'hen 
his  education  could  have  been  little  more  than  com- 
menced, yet  his  letters  exhibit  an  elegance  of  style  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  accomplished  scho- 
lar. * I know  not/  said  one  of  our  great  diplomatists/ 
‘where  lord  Collingwood  got  his  style;  but  he  writes 
better  than  any  of  us/ 

After  having  sustained  for  four  years  the  incessant 
duties  that  were  imposed  upon  him,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  relics  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  would  venture  to 
steal  out,  and  thus  give  him  an  opportunity  of  achieving 
a victory  and  terminating  the  naval  part  of  the  war  by  a 
single  blow,  his  mind  and  body  became  so  exhausted 
by  sickness,  that  he  solicited  permission  to  resign  the 
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command,  which  another  less  zealous  in  his  country’s 
service  would  have  abandoned  in  disgust.  But  on  being 
intormed  that  his  services  were  still  indispensable,  he 
consented  to  linger  on,  in  obedience  to  patriotism  and  a 
sense  of  duty— and  clinging  to  the  hope,  that  he  soon 
might  meet  the  enemy  at  sea  and  obtain  a triumph, 
without  which  he  knew  that  his  long  and  arduous  ser- 
vices would  make  no  impression  upon  the  opinions  of 
his  countrymen.  Before  he  had  received  the  answer  to 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  resign  the  command,  he  thus 
writes  of  his  situation  to  lady  Collingwood:—*  You  can- 
not conceive  how  I am  worried  by  the  French ; their 
fleet  is  lying  in  the  port  here,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  sailing  in  a few  hours ; and  God  knows  whether  they 
will  sail  at  all,  for  I get  no  intelligence  of  them  . . . 

I have  a double  sort  of  game  to  play  here;  watching  the 
French  with  one  eye,  while  with  the  other  I am  directing 
the  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  Spaniards.  . . . The 

conduct  of  the  fleet  alone  would  be  easy ; but  the  poli- 
tical correspondence  which  I have  to  carry  on  with  the 
Spaniards,  the  Turks,  the  Albanians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
all  the  states  of  Barbary,  gives  me  such  constant  occupa- 
tion, that  I really  often  feel  my  spirits  quite  exhausted, 
and  of  course  my  health  is  much  impaired  ; but  if  I 
must  go  on,  I will  do  the  best  I can.’  He  did  indeed  go 
on,  although  a fatal  disease  was  growing  upon  him, 
brought  on  by  confinement  on  board  ship,  and  continual 
bending  over  a desk,  in  consequence  of  this  multifarious 
correspondence. 

At  length,  when  his  lordship  was  so  much  exhausted 
that  he  could  no  longer  undergo  the  slightest  exertion, 
an  immediate  return  to  England  was  declared  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  life,  and  he  resigned 
the  command  to  rear-admiral  Martin,  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1810.  When  the  Ville  de  Paris,  in  which  he  re- 
turned, was  warped  out  of  port  Mahon,  he  rallied  for  a 
few  moments,  when  he  felt  himself  out  at  sea,  and  in  the 
hope  of  recovery  said  to  his  attendants,  * Then  I may 
yet  live  to  meet  the  French  once  more.’  But  this  was 
only  the  last  glimmer  of  a dying  flame  before  its  extinc- 
tion. On  the  7th,  when  there  was  a heavy  swell,  and 
when  a fear  was  expressed  that  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
disturbed  him,  he  answered,  4 I am  now  in  a state  in 
which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb  me  more.  1 am 
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dying;  and  I am  sure  it  must  be  consolatory  to  you,  and 
all  who  love  me,  to  see  how  comfortably  I am  coming  to 
my  end.’  On  the  same  evening  he  expired,  having  at- 
tained the  age  of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

Hitherto,  there  had  been  a striking  association  between 
the  steps  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  so  that  in  every 
case  the  one  had  become  the  successor  of  the  other. 
Five  times  had  the  latter  succeeded  his  friend — in  the 
Lowestofte,  the  Bristol,  the  Badger,  the  Hinchinbroke, 
and  in  the  chief  command  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Even  here,  however,  the  succession  was  not  to  cease,  so 
that  * in  death  they  were  not  divided,’  and  he  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  pre- 
decessor. But  even  a nobler  association  than  this  exists 
in  their  characters,  so  that  they  will  descend  to  posterity 
united ; and  as  long  as  the  British  flag  shall  wave,  or 
the  achievements  of  the  British  navy  be  recorded,  the 
triumphs  of  the  one  will  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
the  other,  and  the  tale  of  Trafalgar  be  the  common 
monument  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood. 
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SIR  JOHN  THOMAS  DUCKWORTH. 

1748—1817. 

The  character  of  this  gallant  admiral,  like  that  of  most 
unsuccessful  commanders,  has  been  subjected  to  great 
and  unjust  disparagement.  The  expedition  to  Constan- 
tinople, which  exposed  him  to  this  unpopularity,  was 
one  of  the  most  arduous  and  doubtful  ever  undertaken, 
and  its  complete  success  was  only  prevented  by  the 
wholly  inadequate  force  which  was  placed  under  his 
command.  He  was  one  of  five  sons  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Duckworth,  rector  of  Fulmer,  Buckinghamshire,  and  was 
born  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1748.  He  was  intended  from  his  infancy  for  the  naval 
service,  and  was  sent  to  sea  when  he  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  strut  about  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a 
ship  of  war  in  his  tiny  uniform.  We  are  informed  thai 
he  was  sent  from  home  at  that  early  period  of  life,  not 
because  he  was  a strong  and  vigorous  boy,  and  well 
qualified  from  education  or  any  particular  wish  of  his 
own,  but  because  his  father  had  a large  family.  It  surely 
cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  naval  service  to  have 
children  attached  to  our  ships  of  war,  that  afterwards 
they  may  monopolize  the  honours  which  the  country  is 
willing  to  confer  for  distinguished  services.  At  the 
present  time,  when  the  manning  and  efficiency  of  the 
navy  is  occupying  so  much  of  the  public  attention,  it 
might  be  deserving  of  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  induce  young  men  of  respectable  parents  and  good 
conduct  to  enter  the  service,  if  a regulation  existed  that 
gave  a power  to  captains  of  ships  to  advance  to  the  rank 
of  midshipmen  a proportion  of  the  most  deserving  of 
their  crews,  who  again  might  be  subjected  to  the  same 
examination  as  ‘the  privileged  few,’  before  becoming 
eligible  to  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  peace  which  was  brought 
about  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  naval  prefer- 
ment advanced  very  slowly  until  the  American  wrar ; and 
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young  Duckworth  only  obtained  his  lieutenant's  com- 
mission in  June  1770.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  Princess  Royal,  98,  the  flag-ship  of  admiral 
Byron,  in  which  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  encounter  with  the  French  squadron 
under  the  count  D’Estaing.  He  was  within  a few 
months  after  that  affair  appointed  to  the  Rover  sloop  of 
war,  with  the  rauk  of  ‘master  and  commander/*  He 
was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Martinico,  to  look  into  the 
harbour  of  Port  Royal  daily,  and  prevent  all  supplies 
from  entering — which  service  he  performed  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  superiors.  In  June,  1780,  he  obtained 
his  rank  of  post-captain,  and  soon  after  returned  to  the 
Princess  Royal,  In  February,  1781,  he  removed  into  the 
Grafton,  74,  and  was  sent  home  in  charge  of  a valuable 
convoy,  chiefly  laden  with  sugar.  During  the  homeward 
passage,  which  was  very  tempestuous,  with  a sickly  crew 
and  many  invalids  on  board,  he  acquired  a high  repu- 
tation for  his  humanity  and  attention  to  the  comfort  of 
his  crew,  and  particulaily  to  the  sick,  to  whom  he  gave 
up  his  fresh  provisions  and  wine,  and  contented  himself 
with  exactly  the  same  salt  provisions  which  were  served 
out  to  the  men.  A similar  conduct  ought  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  young  officers. 

He  appears  to  have  continued  unemployed  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  when,  in 
1793,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Orion,  74,  and  shared  in 
the  honour  of  lord  Howe’s  brilliant  victory  of  the  1st  of 
June,  1794.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  the  Orion  was 
the  third  ship  on  the  larboard  division.  In  1798,  he  was 
intrusted  by  lord  St.  Vincent  with  the  command  of  the 
detachment  of  ships  employed  at  the  reduction  of  Mi- 
norca, when  he  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  in  the  Levia- 
than, 74  guns. 

In  1799,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
and  sent  to  assume  the  command  in  chief  in  the  West 
Indies.  On  this  station  he  was  successful  in  capturing 
many  prizes,  which  added  largely  to  his  private  fortune. 
He  also  assisted  in  the  induction  of  the  islands  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  St.  Martin,  for  which  services  he  was 

* The  present  navy  rank  of  ‘commander’  was  instituted  July  16, 
1779,  and  is  considered  a more  appropriate  and  honourable  term  than 
the  old  one  of  ‘ master  and  commander.’ 
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created  a knight  of  the  Bath,  aud  obtained  a grant  of  a 
pension  of  £1000.  a year. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
he  was  again  sent  to  the  West  Indies  ; and  early  in  1804 
he  became  vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  1806,  when 
cruising  off  Cadiz,  he  learned  that  a French  fleet  had 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  with  a view  of  succouring  the 
important  colony  of  St.  Domingo.  He  immediately  col- 
lected his  squadron,  and  sailed  in  pursuit  of  them.  On 
arriving  in  the  West  Indies  he  formed  a junction  with 
rear-admiral  Cochrane,  when  the  English  squadron, 
which  now  consisted  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, and  two  sloops,  steered  for  St.  Domingo.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  February  they  discovered  the  enemy 
in  a compact  line,  under  all  sail,  going  before  the  wind 
for  Cape  Nisao,  to  windward  of  Ocoa  Bay  ; and  as  they 
consisted  of  only  five  sail  of  -the  line,  two  frigates,  and  a 
corvette,  the  admiral  concluded  that  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  form  a junction  with  their  remaining  force ; 
and  in  consequence  shaped  his  course  to  prevent  it, 
which  was  completely  effected  by  a little  after  nine,  so 
as  to  make  an  action  certain  ; admiral  Duckworth  then 
telegraphed  the  "squadron,  that  the  principal  object  of 
attack  would  be  the  admiral  and  his  seconds — and  at 
three  quarters  past  nine,  for  the  ships  to  take  stations  for 
their  mutual  support,  and  engage  the  enemy  as  they  got 
up,  and  then  to  engage  as  close  as  possible.  At  ten,  the 
Superb  closed  upon  the  bow  of  the  Alexandre,  80,  the 
leading  ship,  and  commenced  the  action  ; but  after  three 
broadsides  she  sheered  off : the  signal  was  now  made 
for  close  action,  and  in  the  words  of  the  admiral  in  his 
dispatch,  * we  were  enabled  to  attack  the  admiral  in  the 
Imperial,  120,  the  fire  of  which  had  been  heavy  on  the 
Noi'thumberland,  bearing  rear-admiral  Cochrane’s  flag. 
By  this  time  the  movement  of  the  Alexandre  had  thrown 
her  among  the  lee  division,  which  rear-admiral  Louis 
happily  availed  himself  of,  and  the  action  became  general, 
and  continued  with  great  severity  till  half-past  eleven  ; 
when  the  French  admiral,  much  shattered  and  com- 
pletely beat,  hauled  directly  for  the  land,  and  not  being 
a mile  off,  at  twenty  minutes  before  noon  ran  on  shore  ; 
his  foremast  then  only  standing,  which  fell  directly  on 
striking  : at  which  time  the  Superb,  being  only  in  seven 
fathom  water,  was  forced  to  haul  off  to  avoid  the  same 
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evil ; but  not  long  after  the  Diomede,  84,  pushed  on 
shore  near  his  admiral,  when  all  the  masts  went.  I 
think  it  a duty  I owe  to  character  and  my  country,  to 
add,  from  the  information  of  Sir  E.  Berry,  that  this  was 
done  after  she  had  struck.  The  Agamemnon  desisted 
from  fil  ing  into  her  on  the  captain  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
making  every  token  of  surrender  ; and  captain  Dunn 
assures  me  both  ensign  and  pendant  were  down  : to 
comment  on  which  I leave  to  the  world.  About  fifty 
minutes  after  eleven  the  firing  ceased.’  This  spirited 
action  terminated  in  less  than  two  hours,  in  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  five  French  ships  of  the  line : the 
Alexandre,  80,  the  Jupiter  and  Le  Brave,  74’s,  were 
taken  ; the  Imperial,  120,  and  Diomede,  84,  were  burnt. 
The  two  frigates  and  corvette  escaped.  The  English 
line  of  battle  ships  engaged  were,  the  Superb,  the  flag- 
ship, captain  Keats;  the  Northumberland,  admiral  Coch- 
rane ; the  Canopus,  admiral  Louis  ; the  Agamemnon, 
captain  Sir  E.  Berry  ; the  Spencer,  captain  Stopford ; 
the  Acasto,  captain  Dunn ; and  the  Magicienne,  captain 
Mackenzie. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  important  intelligence  in 
England,  the  tower  guns  were  fired,  and  an  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  passed  both  houses  of  parliament.  The 
corporation  of  London,  also,  voted  Sir  J.  Duckworth  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  to  which  was  added  a sword  of 
the  value  of  two  hundred  guineas. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  usual  revolutions  of  poli- 
tics had  brought  us  in  collision  with  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. This  power,  which  had  been  adroitly  pacified  by 
Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  his  invasion  of  Egypt,  was 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  France  by  commencing  hos- 
tilities against  our  allies,  the  Russians ; and  as  it  was  of 
importance  for  Britain  to  prevent  this  step,  she  resolved 
to  aim  a blow  at  Turkey,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
successful  with  Denmark.  This  measure  was  also  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  our  minister  at  the 
Porte,  who,  like  many  civilians,  was  a thorough  believer 
in  the  omnipotence  of  the  British  navy,  on  which  ac- 
count he  represented  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  capital 
as  a very  easy  exploit.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
send  a squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, to  induce  the  Turks  either  to  withdraw  their 
amity  from  France,  or  to  surrender  their  fleet ; or,  in 
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Case  of  refusal,  the  admiral  was  ordered  to  bombard  Con- 
stantinople, and  destroy  the  Ottoman  navy ; but  for  this 
achievement,  which  was  far  more  difficult  than  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  no  greater  force  was 
granted  to  Sir  J.  Duckworth  than  eight  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates,  one  of  which  ships,  the  Ajax,  74, 
took  fire  off  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  was  completely 
destroyed.  It  was  not  recollected  that  the  Turks,  al- 
though no  soldiers  in  the  field,  from  want  of  discipline, 
are  yet  matchless  in  combat  behind  stone  walls  and 
fortresses,  and  would  make  a terrible  resistance  when 
the  fate  of  their  capital  was  at  stake. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1807,  Sir  John  Duckworth 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles)  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  celebrated  forts  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  and 
numerous  batteries  which  had  been  erected  in  all  direc- 
tions; there  were  also  one  line  of  battle  ship,  four  frigates, 
and  three  corvettes,  moored  in  line,  which  were  as  good, 
if  not  better  than  batteries.  This  formidable  defence  was 
passed  with  trifling  loss,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  the 
Pompee,  was  left  to  destroy  the  Turkish  squadron, 
which  he  accomplished  in  two  hours,  by  burning  and 
blowing  them  up.  He  also  landed  a party  of  marines, 
who  spiked  a battery  of  thirty  guns,  and  otherwise  de- 
stroyed the  defences.  The  British  squadron  proceeded 
without  farther  resistance  and  came  to  anchor  at  the 
Prince’s  Islands,  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  within  a few 
miles  of  Constantinople,  when  a correspondence  was 
opened  with  the  Porte  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the 
expedition. 

Thus  far  the  adventure  had  been  prosperous ; but  the 
aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed.  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
now  on  board  the  fleet,  had  fallen  sick,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  negotiations  were  suspended;  and  the 
Turks,  who  had  diligently  employed  the  interval  in 
multiplying  and  strengthening  the  defences  of  the  capi- 
tal, were  now  able  to  laugh  at  the  threats  of  a bom- 
bardment. Their  policy  had  been  to  gain  time  to  move 
their  own  ships  up  the  Bosphorus,  and  to  fortify  Con- 
stantinople. At  first,  confident  that  the  British  could  not 
pass  the  Dardanelle  forts,  they  had  not  put  the  city  into 
a fit  state  of  defence ; but,  on  seeing  their  mistake,  they 
set  to  work  with  surprising  energy ; and  unluckily  the 
anchorage  taken  by  the  squadron  was  too  distant  to 
2 D 
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enable  Duckworth  to  stop  their  operations.  They  not 
only  deceived  the  admiral,  but,  by  some  of  their  repre- 
sentations, Sir  Sidney  Smith  himself,  and  all  the  English 
merchants  and  interpreters.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  aftei 
the  event;  but  we  believe  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  the 
best-informed  officers  in  the  naval  service,  that  Sir  John 
Duckworth,  if  fairly  judged,  did  his  duty.  The  expedition 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  by  terror  or  conflict 
such  a power,  assisted  as  it  was  by  France.  To  effect 
such  a purpose,  how  altogether  inadequate  were  eight 
sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  two  bomb-vessels, 
without  any  additional  troops,  provisions,  or  ordnance 
stores — not  so  much  as  a single  transport ! The  squadron 
was  now  seen  to  be  placed  in  a position  of  imminent 
peril.  The  enemy  were  strengthening  the  Dardanelles  ; 
their  fleet,  which  had  gone  only  a few  miles  up  the  Bos- 
phorus, threatened  to  make  an  attack  the  first  wind ; and, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  the  admiral,  shut  up  in  a sea  out  of 
which  he  would  have  had  to  fight  his  way  through  dif- 
ficulties daily  becoming  more  formidable,  determined,  as 
the  wind  was  favourable,  to  push  out,  and  turn  the  war 
into  a blockade  on  the  outside  of  the  Dardanelles.  The 
expedition,  to  have  had  even  a chance,  much  less  a 
certainty  of  success,  should  have  consisted  of  at  least 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  ten  bombs,  and  as 
many  brigs  and  fire-ships,  with  20,000  troops,  a train  of 
artillery,  and  store-ships.  The  situation  of  Duckworth 
was  now  truly  critical : instead  of  bombarding  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  questionable  whether  he  would  be  able 
to  retreat,  as  tbe  castles  in  the  straits,  which  had  been 
made  tenfold  stronger,  were  ready  to  give  him  a warm 
farewell,  on  his  departure.  Thus,  after  having  uttered 
threats  which  could  not  be  executed,  and  lost  time  and 
opportunities  that  could  not  be  recalled,  a British  fleet 
was  obliged  to  seek  a hazardous  retreat  from  a barba- 
rous enemy.  On  the  2nd  of  March  the  admiral  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  down  the  Dardanelles,  in  order  of 
battle  ; and  on  the  following  day  the  batteries  upon  the 
two  points  of  the  straits  once  more  opened  their  tremen- 
dous fire,  discharging  missiles  of  a size  and  weight  un- 
known in  modern  warfare.  Some  of  the  Turkish  guns 
were  at  least  two  feet  four  inches  in  the  diameter  of 
their  calibre,  and  a stone  shot  of  eight  hundred  pounds’ 
weight  struck  and  damaged  the  Windsor  Castle.  The 
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other  ships  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  formidable  artil- 
lery, and  might  be  accounted  fortunate  in  having  made 
their  escape.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  expedition, 
in  which  one  of  the  largest  and  best- fortified  capitals  in 
the  world,  defended  by  a fleet  of  twelve  larg-e  ships  and 
nine  frigates,  and  having  within  her  walls  an  army  of 
200,000  soldiers,  was  to  be  subdued  or  utterly  annihilated 
by  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  ! ! The  con- 
duct of  our  ministry  on  this  occasion  reminds  us  of  the 
confidence  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  who  proposed 
to  crush  the  pagan  host  of  Alifanfaron  by  the  prowess 
of  his  single  arm. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Russians,  for  whose  sake  this 
choice  experiment  in  warfare  had  been  undertaken, 
were  to  have  sent  their  fleet  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  admiral;  but,  fortunately  perhaps  for  them- 
selves, it  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  share  in  the  blows 
and  laurels  of  the  conflict.  It  was  only  when  Sir  John 
Duckworth  had  cleared  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
that  he  was  joined  by  the  Russian  admiral  Siniavin, 
with  eight  sail  of  the  line.  He  strove  hard  to  persuade 
Sir  John  to  return  with  him  to  Constantinople,  to  fight 
or  negotiate,  according  to  circumstances  — but  this  invi- 
tation was  declined  ; and  Siniavin,  who  was  told  that 
a Russian  fleet  could  hardly  succeed  where  a British 
one  had  failed,  discovered  so  much  wisdom  in  the  hint 
that,  instead  of  repairing  to  the  Turkish  capital,  he  set 
sail  for  the  Tagus.  A loud  outcry  was  raised  by  those 
who  did  not  consider  with  what  a mere  mockery  of 
force  Sir  John  Duckworth  had  been  sent  on  this  strange 
crusade — a force  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  fight,  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  run  away.  The  ministry  at  length 
in  their  profound  sagacity  perceived,  that  the  means  had 
not  been  calculated  according  to  the  object,  and  that 
they  had  forgotten  to  send  a powerful  land  force  that 
might  have  destroyed  the  castles  in  the  straits,  and 
then  co-operated  with  the  fleet  before  Constantinople. 
But  this  happy  discovery,  which  only  occurred  after 
the  disaster,  was  too  late  to  be  employed  against  the 
Turks;  it  only  served  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
successful admiral,  after  he  had  been  subjected  to  much 
undeserved  opprobrium. 

Sir  John  continued  to  be  employed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean until  1810,  when  he  returned  to  England.  He 
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was  then  sent  to  assume  the  command  on  the  Newfound- 
land station,  where  he  remained  for  three  years ; and 
on  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  at 
Plymouth.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1817,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 


JAMES  GAMBIER, 

BARON  GAMBIER,  OF  IVER,  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

1756—1833. 

James  Gambier  was  born  in  the  Bahama  Islands,  the 
13th  of  October,  1756,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  Samuel 
Gambier,  Esq.,  then  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Bahamas. 
He  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age ; and,  in  1778,  was  com- 
mander of  the  Thunder  bomb,  in  which  he  was  captured 
by  the  French  fleet  under  count  d’Estaing.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  the  9th  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Raleigh,  32.  In  this  frigate  he  was  engaged  in  repelling 
the  French  attempt  upon  Jersey,  the  6th  of  January,  1781°, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  America; 
where,  at  the  reduction  of  Charlestown  in  South  Caro- 
lina, he  served  on  shore  with  the  brigade  of  seamen  and 
marines.  In  1781,  he  captured  the  General  Mifflin,  an 
American  ship  of  war,  mounting  20  guns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in 

1793,  captain  Gambier  was  appointed  to  the  Defence,  74, 
one  of  the  fleet  under  the  orders  of  earl  Howe.  In  May* 

1794,  the  Brest  fleet  put  to  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  arrival  of  a fleet  laden  with  corn  from  Ame- 
rica, the  pressure  of  want  throughout  France  being  then 
so  great,  that  the  government  determined  rather  to  risk 
a defeat  than  to  be  exposed  to  famine.  In  the  actions 
that  ensued,  captain  Gambier  bore  a most  distinguished 
share.  On  the  glorious  1st  of  June,  the  Defence  was  the 
first  vessel  that  cut  through  the  enemy’s  line ; passing 
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between  the  seventh  and  eighth  ships.  She  had  sue- 
cessivelv  three  or  four  ships  engaging  bei  , the  men 
bein'-  almost  from  the  lirst  divided  at  their  Tu*rter®’ 
to  fi-ht  both  sides  at  once;  her  masts  were  all  shot 
awav-  the  main-mast  fell  in-board,  and  the  whole  of 
the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  guns  were  rendered  use- 
less 1 The  loss  she  sustained  on  that  and  the  preceding 
S£,  amounted  to  eighteen  men  killed  and  thirty-nine 

W0AUtnthedgeneral  promotion  which  followed  this  important 
victor!  captain  Gambler  was  nominated  a colonel  of  ma- 
rines  • in  the  winter  of  1794,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Prince  George,  98,  fitting  at  Chatham and-  °“o*e^Sr‘ 
of  June,  1795,  he  was  advanced  to  the  r 
admiral : in  1799  to  he  vice-admiral,  and  admiral  in 
InMarch!  1795,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sfoners  of'the  Admiralty,  which  office  he  retained  unt. 
February,  1801,  when  he  was  appointed  third  in  com 
mand  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  hoisted  his  fl*g . * 

Neptune,  98.  In  the  spring  of  1802,  fieproceededtoNe^ 
foundland  as  governor,  and  commander-in  chief  of  the 
squadron  employed  for  its  protection. 
qin  Mav  1804,  he  was  re-appointed  a commissioner  of 
the  admhiltv  • and  continued  there  during  the  admims- 
mtion  o vuc’onnt  Melville  and  lord  Barham  nnhl  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  February,  1806.  On  the  14th  ot 
April  1807,  he  again  became  a commissioner  of  the  navy, 
under  lord  Mulgrave  ; and  in  the  following  summer  he 
was  sent  with  a squadron  to  demand  possession  of  the 

DThehfirst  division  of  the  armament  sailed  from  Eng- 
land on  the  26th  of  July,  1807  and  the  -ond  ‘ 

29th-  the  whole  arrived  off  Wisbeck,  a village  situ 
ated  midway  between  Elsinore  and  Copenhagen, 
the  evening ^of  the  15th  of  August;  where  the  army, 
under  lord^Cathcart,  was  disembarked  without  opposi- 
Gnon;  and  on  the 

hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^  ^ 
The  Danes  attempted  to  annoy  the  army  y 
their  gun-boats;  and  having  refused  to  surrender  the 
ships  of  war  on  the  conditions  which  had  been  presc.  i e ^ 
the  mortar-batteries  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
army  (September  2)  around  Copenhagen,  togethei  with 
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the  bomb-vessels,  which  had  been  placed  in  convenient 
situations,  opened  their  fire  with  such  effect,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  town  was  in  flames  in  different  places 
till  the  evening  of  the  5th.  After  a considerable  part 
had  been  consumed,  the  conflagration  threatening  the 
speedy  destruction  of  the  whole  city,  the  enemy  sent  out 
a flag  of  truce,  desiring  time  to  treat  for  a capitulation. 
This  was  granted  by  Gambier  and  Cathcart,  when  cer- 
tain articles  were  agreed  upon ; by  which  all  the  Danish 
ships  and  vessels  of  war,  consisting  of  nineteen  sail  of 
the  line,*  twenty-three  frigates  and  sloops,  and  twenty- 
five  gun-boats,  with  the  stores  in  the  arsenal,  were  to  be 
delivered  up.  This  important  object  was  attained  with 
a loss  not  exceeding  259  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

Admiral  Gambier  immediately  began  to  fit  out  the 
ships  laid  up  in  ordinary ; and  at  the  end  of  the  capitu- 
lation, they  were  all  conveyed  to  England,  together  with 
the  stores,  timber,  and  every  article  of  naval  equipment 
found  in  the  arsenal  and  storehouses,  except  one  line  of 
battle  ship,  that  grounded  on  the  isle  of  Huen,  and  was 
destroyed.  The  squadron  arrived  safely  at  the  end  of 
October,  and  on  the  28th  of  January,  1808,  the  thanks  of 
both  houses  of  parliament  were  voted  to  the  naval  and 
military  commanders,  officers,  seamen,  &c.  employed  in 
the  late  expedition  to  the  Baltic. 

For  the  able  manner  in  which  admiral  Gambier  had 
conducted  this  expedition,  the  dignity  of  a baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  conferred  upon  him  by  patent, 
dated  the  9th  of  November,  1807 ; and  a pension  of  £2000. 
was  offered  to  him,  which  he  generously  declined. 

In  May,  1808,  lord  Gambier  retired  from  the  admiralty, 
on  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
Whilst  at  the  admiralty  he  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  the  duties  of  the  situation.  The  Plantagenet, 
74,  was  built  on  a plan  suggested  by  him,  and  was 
considered  by  judges  of  naval  architecture  to  be  of  sin- 
gularly fine  mould,  and  exquisite  proportions.  Being 
without  a poop,  she  passed,  at  a distance,  for  a large  fri- 
gate. He  also  compiled  a code  of  signals  for  the  navy; 
which  had  not  been  done  since  the  imperfect  sailing  and 
fighting  instructions  issued  by  the  duke  of  York,  after- 

* Two  of  the  line  of  battle  ships  and  two  frigates  were  destroyed, 
being  unserviceable. 
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wards  James  II.  In  that  code,  his  lordship  inserted  a 
list  of  the  ships  of  the  navy,  with  numbers  against  their 
names,  which  was  considered  a great  improvement : he 
also  drew  up  the  ‘ General  Instructions’  for  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  officers  in  the  internal  discipline  and 
government  of  the  king’s  ships,  with  the  duty  of  every 
officer  clearly  pointed  out. 

Nothing  material  occurred  in  the  Channel  fleet  when 
under  his  lordship’s  command,  until  the  month  of  April, 
1809 ; when  a detachment  attacked  a French  squadron 
in  the  Aix  roads,  and  destroyed  La  Ville  de  Varsovie,  80, 
Tonnerre,  74,  Aquilon,  74,  and  Calcutta,  56,  besides  driv- 
ing several  other  ships  on  shore.  A difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  practicability  of  destroying  the  remainder 
of  the  enemy’s  squadron,  created  a misunderstanding 
between  the  commander-in-chief  and  lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  fire-ships;  and  lord  Gam- 
bier,  in  consequence,  requested  a court-martial  to  inves- 
tigate his  conduct.  A court  was  accordingly  assembled  on 
board  the  Gladiator,  at  Portsmouth,  the  26th  of  July, 
1809,  continued  by  adjournments  till  the  9th  of  August, 
when  he  was  most  honourably  acquitted,  and  his  sword 
was  returned  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision,  however,  lord  Cochrane 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  29th  of 
January  in  the  following  year,  and  moved  for  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  court  martial  which  had  been  held  on  lord 
Gambier — contending  that  he  had  been  acquitted  on  in- 
sufficient grounds;  and  added,  that,  even  if  his  lordship  s 
« zeal,  ability,  and  anxiety  for  the  benefit  of  his  majesty  s 
service'  could  be  proved,  he  should  still  oppose  a vote  of 
thanks,  as  being  entirely  uncalled  for,  and  calculated  to 
lower  and  diminish  the  value  of  that  signal  honour. 
This  motion  provoked  an  extended  discussion,  when  it 
was  contended  that  the  motion  cast  an  unmerited  stigma 
upon  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  and  that  the 
evidence  adduced  on  that  occasion  was  sufficient  and 
satisfactory.  This  motion  of  lord  Cochrane’s  was  lost 
by  a majority  of  152,  and  only  19  voted  for  it.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  then  proposed,  and  carried  by  a large 
majority. 

Lord  Gambier  continued  in  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet  until  1811,  when  the  three  years,  to  which  its  te- 
nure is  limited,  expired. 
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On  the  30th  Of  July,  1814,  lord  Gambler  was  appointed 
, concluding  a peace  with  the 

Jmted  States  of  America;  the  first  meeting  for  which 
took  place  at  Ghent,  on  the  8th  of  August,  when  prelimi- 
dries  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  24th  of  December, 
and  ratified  at  Washington,  the  17th  of  February,  1815. 

" h‘S.Ser„vlce  hls  lordship  was  nominated  a grand 
cross  of  the  Bath  on  the  7th  of  June  following.  At  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 

™ ttTwtS  tl;eifiee,t'  HiS  l0rdshiP's  d“‘>'  “ok  place 
Uxbridge  ^ ’ 3’  a‘  hiS  h0USe  at  lTer’  near 

d 'ords.hiP  married>  it  July.  1788,  Louisa,  second 
daughter  of  Daniel  Mathew,  of  Felix  Hall,  in  Essex, 

e«inct.  left  n°  famiIy;  and  the  Peerage  has  become 


THE  HON.  THOMAS  COCHRANE, 

LARL  OF  DUN  DONALD  AND  BARON  COCHRANE,  IN 
THE  PEERAGE  OF  SCOTLAND. 


BORN  1775. 

This  distinguished  ornament  of  the  British  navy  was 
born  on  the  14th  of  December,  1775.  The  first  ennobled 
ancestor  of  his  lordship  was  William  Cochrane,  created 
baron  Cochrane  in  1667,  and  earl  of  Dundonald,  in  Ayr. 
shire,  Scotland,  in  1669.  The  father  of  lord  Cochrane 
who  was  the  ninth  earl  of  Dundonald,  and  distinguished 
by  1..S  love  of  science  and  his  useful  discoveries,  had 
passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the  naval  service ; 

■,ndnffi'S  m0‘h“  ™as  the  daughter  of  captain  Gilchrist, 
an  officer  of  high  reputation  in  the  navy.  From  these 

sin.Ufmu  rn?.S,aS  We”  as  the  ardour  at  this  time  univer- 
sally  felt  for  the  maritime  profession,  lord  Cochrane’s  early 

choice  may  have  been  directed.  He  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  his  gallant  uncle,  admiral  Sir  Alexander 
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Cochrane,  when  only  eleven  years  old ; but  as  his  guardian 
had  taken  care  to  provide  him  with  an  excellent  tutor 
on  board,  his  scholastic  studies  were  continued,  while  he 
was  acquiring  the  practical  knowledge  and  experience 
that  were  necessary  for  his  profession. 

It  appears  that,  even  during  this  early  period  of  his 
apprenticeship,  lord  Cochrane  exhibited  many  remark- 
able proofs  of  that  sagacity  and  courage  in  naval  affairs 
by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  conspicuous ; and  upon 
these,  several  strange  tales  have  been  founded,  that  are 
certainly  too  romantic  for  the  purposes  of  veritable  his- 
tory. Notwithstanding  the  precocity  of  his  merits, 
however,  the  strictness  of  naval  regulations  kept  him  in 
the  humble  rank  of  midshipman,  until  age,  as  well  as 
services,  warranted  his  promotion.  This  did  not  take 
place  till  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  after  which  his 
rise  was  no  longer  restrained  by  rules,  and  went  onward 
with  merited  rapidity. 

The  first  exploit  worthy  of  notice,  after  lord  Cochrane 
became  lieutenant,  occurred  in  December,  1797.  While 
he  was  servingdn  lord  Keith’s  flag-ship  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, the  Lady  Nelson,  cutter,  was  observed  off  Cabareta 
point,  in  the  bay  of  Algesiras,  engaged  with  several 
French  privateers  and  gun-boats,  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, and  on  the  eve  of  being  overpowered.  Lord 
Keith,  who  was  lying  in  Gibraltar  bay,  immediately 
dispatched  the  boats  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  Emerald, 
commanded  by  lieutenants  Bainbridge  and  Cochrane,  to 
her  assistance,  until  she  got  under  the  guns  of  the  ships. 
But  before  the  boats  could  arrive,  the  Lady  Nelson  was 
boarded,  and  carried  off  in  tow  by  two  of  the  French 
privateers  ; upon  which  Bainbridge  boarded  and  re- 
captured the  cutter,  while  young  Cochrane  gave  chase 
to  the  flying  enemy,  and  bpt  for  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  would  have  taken  them  all.  His  gallantry  on  this 
occasion  was  so  gratifying  to  the  admiral,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Speedy,  a sloop  of  14 
guns. 

As  soon  as  lord  Cochrane  was  thus  able  to  act  on  his 
own  account,  a rapid  career  of  bold  exploits  succeeded. 
In  February,  1801,  he  took  the  Caroline,  a French  brig, 
laden  with  ordnance  stores ; and  in  April,  several 
Spanish  xebeques.  But  the  most  important  of  his  achieve- 
ments, at  this  time,  was  his  attack  and  capture  of  the 
2 D 2 
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Spanish  frigate  El  Game,  off  Barcelona,  on  the  6th 
of  May.  The  inequality  of  force  on  this  occasion  was 
truly  alarming.  The  Spaniard  mounted  thirty-two  guns, 
of  which  twenty-two  were  long  twelves,  eight  were 
nines,  and  two  were  heavy  carronades,  and  had  a crew 
of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  men,  while  the  fourteen 
guns  of  the  Speedy  were  only  four-pounders,  and  her 
crew  fifty-two  men  and  two  boys.  Such  odds  might  have 
daunted  any  commander ; but  his  lordship  knew  the 
enemy  well,  and  he  rightly  judged,  that  his  chance  of 
success  lay  in  the  boldness  and  suddenness  of  his  onset. 
No  sooner  had  he  announced  his  purpose  of  boarding, 
than  not  a man  or  boy  of  the  Speedy  would  remain 
below : all  swore  to  follow  him,  and  even  the  surgeon 
undertook  the  management  of  the  wheel.  His  little 
vessel  was  laid  alongside  her  mountainous  adversary, 
and  the  English  sailors,  led  by  their  daring  captain, 
climbed  the  rigging,  and  leaped  upon  the  deck  of  the 
enemy.  The  resistance  of  the  astounded  Spaniards  was 
spiritless  and  brief ; they  were  soon  glad  to  strike  to  such 
determined  enemies.  In  this  singular  action,  the  Speedy 
had  only  three  men  killed,  and  eight  wounded,  while 
the  Gamo,  besides  her  captain,  had  fourteen  killed  and 
forty-one  wounded.  The  Spanish  officer  who  succeeded 
to  the  command,  afterwards  begged  of  his  lordship  a 
certificate  that  he  had  done  his  duty  bravely ; and 
Cochrane  complied  in  a humorous  fashion  with  this 
very  modest  request.  * I certify,’  he  wrote,  ‘ that  Don 

has  behaved  like  a real  Spaniard.’  The  pompous 

fool  did  not  perceive  the  sarcasm  implied  in  this  equi- 
voque : on  the  contrary,  his  national  vanity  received  it 
as  the  highest  of  compliments,  and  he  bowed  to  his 
sword  hilt  in  the  very  excess  of  his  gratitude. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event  that  lord  Cochrane 
was  distinguished  by  an  equally  bold  exploit  against  the 
enemy.  While  he  was  cruising  off  Barcelona,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  he  fell  in  with  the  English  brig  Kangaroo, 
commanded  by  captain  Pulling  ; and  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  which  the  two  officers  received  from  a Mi- 
norquin  privateer,  they  determined  to  go  in  chase  of  a 
Spanish  convoy,  consisting  of  five  armed  vessels  and 
twelve  ships,  about  three  days’  sail  ahead.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  they  saw  the  convoy  at  anchor 
under  the  shelter  of  the  battery  of  Oropeso,  and  farther 
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protected  by  a xebeque  of  20  guns,  and  three  gun-boats. 
Captain  Pulling,  encouraged  by  the  aid  of  such  an  olli- 
cer  as  lord  Cochrane,  resolved  on  an  immediate  attack, 
in  the  face  of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and  accord- 
ingly the  two  English  brigs  anchored,  in  spite  of  a heavy 
fire  that  was  poured  upon  them  without  intermission. 
The  cannonade,  which  commenced  at  noon,  seemed  to 
slacken  at  two  o’clock;  but  on  the  arrival  of  a felucca 
and  two  gun-boats  to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever.  By  half-past 
three  the  xebeque,  and  one  of  the  gun-boats,  went  to  the 
bottom ; another  soon  followed.  The  battery  and  the 
four  gun  boats  that  still  remained  kept  up  their  fire  till 
seven  o’clock,  when  the  former  was  silenced,  and  the 
latter  were  put  to  flight.  The  boats  of  the  Kangaroo  and 
Speedy  were  then  employed  till  midnight  in  cutting- 
out  the  vessels  of  the  convoy,  under  a heavy  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  shore  ; and  they  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing off  three  brigs,  laden  with  bread,  rice,  and  wine. 
In  this  perilous  fight,  which  lasted  three  hours,  lord 
Cochrane,  who  was  never  particularly  scrupulous  about 
his  own  personal  safety,  received  a bruise,  and  was 
slightly  singed.  After  having  secured  the  three  prizes, 
he  returned  once  more  to  the  shore,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  off  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  The  remainder  of  the  vessels  had  been 
either  sunk  or  driven  on  shore,  during  the  interval. 

While  lord  Cochrane  commanded  the  Speedy,  a period 
of  only  ten  months,  he  had  captured  thirty-three  vessels, 
mounting  in  all  128  guns,  and  manned  by  533  persons. 
After  such  an  unprecedented  run  of  success,  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  a reverse  should  follow.  Such  did 
indeed  take  place  ; but  it  was  one  which  neither  pru- 
dence could  foresee,  nor  valour  avert.  Only  a few  days 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  convoy,  the  Speedy 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  with  the  French  squad- 
ron commanded  by  admiral  Linois.  In  his  flight,  lord 
Cochrane  exhausted  every  resource  of  seamanship  to  es- 
cape, but  in  vain  ; his  little  vessel  was  overtaken,  and 
obliged  to  strike.  His  captivity,  however,  was  of  very 
short  duration.  On  the  6th  of  July,  an  engagement 
took  place  between  Sir  James  Saumarez  and  Linois,  in 
the  bay  of  Algesiras ; and  in  consequence  of  a flag  of 
truce,  sent  by  the  British  commander  on  the  following 
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day,  to  treat  about  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  lord  Coch 
rane,  with  other  officers  and  seamen,  obtained  his 
liberty.  So  highly  were  his  distinguished  services  now 
appreciated,  that  on  the  8th  of  the  following  month  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  in  La  Raison 
frigate,  after  which  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that  immedi 
ately  succeeded,  gave  a temporary  repose  to  the  British 
navy. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1803,  lord  Cochrane 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Arab  ; and  in  the 
following  year,  to  the  Pallas,  a frigate  of  32  guns.  After 
the  rupture  that  had  taken  place  with  Spain,  his  lord- 
ship  was  employed  in  cruising  off  that  coast,  where  he 
made  several  valuable  captures,  the  chief  of  which  was 
II  Fortuna,  a galleon,  laden  with  specie  to  the  value  of 
£150,000,  and  with  merchandise  of  nearly  equal  value. 
In  the  midst  of  battles  and  victories,  which  of  them- 
selves are  but  vulgar  things,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate 
such  a trait  of  generosity  as  was  exhibited  by  the 
captors  on  this  occasion.  The  captain  of  the  II  Fortuna 
and  the  supercargo,  on  being  taken  prisoners,  exclaimed 
with  bitter  tears  that  they  were  ruined  men ; and  on 
being  farther  questioned  by  their  conquerors,  they  un- 
folded a piteous  tale,  too  common,  alas!  in  the  annals  of 
privateering  warfare.  They  had  toiled  for  twenty  long 
years  under  the  burning  sun  of  South  America,  in  pur- 
suit of  a comfortable  independence ; their  industry  had 
been  crowned  with  success  ; and  they  were  now  return- 
ing with  fortunes,  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days 
among  their  friends,  when  this  sudden  stroke  had  be- 
reaved them  of  their  all— so  that,  in  their  old  age, 
they  must  commence  the  world  anew.  Even  this  was 
not  the  first  occasion  in  which  the  captain  had  so 
suffered  ; for  in  1779,  he  had  endured  a similar  cala- 
mity, having  lost  his  whole  fortune  in  the  capture  of 
his  ship  by  a British  cruiser.  This  piteous  narrative 
completely  melted  the  hearts  of  the  victors,  and  opened 
their  hands ; they  returned  10,000  crowns  of  the  spoil  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferers,  and  these  men  were  enabled 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  comfort,  and  with  tears  of 
gratitude. 

In  the  year  1806,  lord  Cochrane  distinguished  himself 
by  a very  bold  and  successful  attack  upon  the  enemy  in 
tbe  Garonne,  a river  the  most  difficult  in  navigation  of 
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all  the  risers  upon  the  French  coast.  Having  received 
important  intelligence  respecting  the  situation  of  several 
corvettes  lying  there,  he  resolved  to  capture  or  destroy 
them.  Accordingly  he  sailed  up  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
and  having  anchored  close  to  the  Cordovan  light-house, 
a little  after  dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  April, 
he  manned  the  boats  of  the  Pallas,  into  which  his  hearty 
crew  rushed  with  such  eagerness,  to  share  in  the  ad- 
venture, that  more  volunteered  than  could  be  well 
admitted.  After  the  boats  had  been  well  manned,  they 
pulled  off  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  more  than 
twenty  miles  above  the  anchorage  of  their  ship  ; and 
such  was  their  promptitude,  that  by  three  o’clock,  a.  m., 
they  had  reached  the  spot,  and  commenced  operations. 
They  boarded  and  cut  out  La  Tapaguese,  a corvette  of 
14  long  twelve-pounders,  95  men,  although  it  was  lying 
under  the  protection  of  two  powerful  batteries.  The 
morning  at  length  dawned  ; the  alarm  was  spread,  and 
another  French  corvette  of  still  superior  force  gave 
chase,  to  recover  the  captured  Tapaguese  : but  after  an 
hour’s  fight  it  was  so  roughly  handled,  that  it  only 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide.  While  this  victory  of  the  ship’s 
boats  was  in  progress,  the  Pallas  had  not  been  idle. 
Three  ships  of  the  enemy  bore  down  upon  it ; but  lord 
Cochrane,  although  he  had  scai’cely  hands  enough  left 
to  work  the  vessel,  resolved  to  meet  them  half-way. 
He  weighed  anchor  accordingly,  and  attacked  them  with 
such  vigour,  that  he  drove  them  all  on  shore,  where 
they  lay  complete  wrecks.  These  three  ships  mounted 
in  all  64  guns.  What  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  this 
double  victory  was,  that  it  was  accomplished  without 
the  loss  of  a man,  and  only  three  were  wounded. 

This  last  circumstance  suggests  a very  important  con- 
sideration in  the  character  of  lord  Cochrane’s  mode  of 
warfare.  From  the  peculiar  daring  by  which  all  his 
exploits  were  distinguished,  it  might  be  thought  that  he 
was  more  indebted  to  rashness  and  good  luck,  than  those 
higher  qualities  that  are  essential  to  a complete  com- 
mander. But  such  an  idea  would  be  a miserable  mistake. 
Never  perhaps  was  such  romantic  boldness  in  attack, 
combined  with  such  wise  precaution  and  careful  pre- 
paration. No  disparity  of  numbers  or  strength  of  position 
would  appear  to  have  checked  his  efforts  ; but  these 
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were  all  previously  calculated,  as  well  as  every  contin- 
gency that  might  be  likely  to  happen.  Before  an  attack, 
he  reconnoitred  the  enemy  in  person ; took  all  the 
necessary  soundings  and  bearings  ; and  often  passed 
whole  nights  under  the  enemy’s  batteries,  with  the 
lead-line  or  the  spy-glass  in  continual  operation.  When 
all  was  ready  for  action,  he  would  never  allow  his  boats 
to  go  beyond  the  protection  of  the  ship,  provided  it  could 
at  all  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  vessel  or  battery 
that  was  to  be  attacked  ; and  when  the  wind  was  on 
shore,  he  moored  a boat  in  by  a light  Indian  rope  that 
floated  on  the  water,  so  that  a communication  was  esta- 
blished with  the  ships  ; and  in  the  event  of  a reverse  or 
check,  the  boats  were  hove  off  by  the  capstan,  so  that 
the  crews  had  only  to  attend  to  the  management  of  their 
weapons.  The  happy  fruits  of  these  admirable  precau- 
tions were  visible  in  the  fact,  that  perhaps  no  com- 
mander ever  achieved  such  daring  and  successful  feats, 
with  so  small  a loss  of  life.  In  consequence  of  such  a 
rare  combination  of  character,  the  sailors  followed  him 
with  enthusiasm,  and  under  such  a confidence  of  success, 
as  was  of  itself  half  the  victory ; and  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Pallas,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
in  1805,  he  could  man  his  frigate  almost  instantaneously, 
when  seamen  for  other  ships  were  difficult  to  be  found. 

In  the  next  month  (May)  this  indefatigable  officer  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  destruction  of  the  Semaphores 
that  had  been  erected  along  the  French  coast.  These 
had  been  hitherto  so  serviceable  to  the  enemy,  that  no 
sooner  did  a British  cruiser  appear,  than  the  intelligence 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  every  post,  in  consequence 
of  which  lord  Cochrane  had  been  disappointed  of  several 
valuable  captures  ; he,  therefore,  at  a time  * when  he 
had  nothing  better  in  view/  resolved  to  put  a stop  to 
this  practice.  Accordingly,  he  landed  with  his  marines 
and  boats’  crews,  and  notwithstanding  the  defence  of 
the  militia, he  demolished  the  posts  at  Point  de  la  Roche, 
Caliola,  and  L’Auce  de  Repos  ; burnt  down  the  buildings, 
and  carried  off  all  the  signal  flags.  He  also  carried  by 
storm  the  battery  at  Point  D’Equilon,  demolished  its 
stores,  and  blew  up  the  barrack  and  magazine  ; but  the 
French  convoy  in  the  mean  time  got  into  a river,  and 
managed  to  escape. 

Only  four  days  after  the  foregoing  exploit,  lord  Coch- 
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rane,  while  he  was  cruising  off  the  isle  of  Aix,  discovered 
a French  frigate  of  40  guns,  that  had  grievously  annoyed 
the  English,  attended  by  three  brigs,  all  getting  under 
sail.  Confident  of  success,  although  so  vastly  inferior  in 
force,  his  lordship  remained  under  topsails  by  the  wind, 
to  await  them  ; and  at  half-past  eleven,  a smart  point 
blank  firing  commenced,  which  was  severely  felt  by  the 
enemy.  The  batteries  on  the  island  of  Aix  opened  also 
on  the  Pallas,  and  a cannonade  continued  till  one  o’clock, 
when  lord  Cochrane  having  gained  the  wind  of  the 
enemy,  threw  his  vessel  between  the  batteries  and  the 
French  squadron.  The  enemy’s  fire  slackened,  upon 
which  that  of  the  Pallas  was  ordered  to  cease,  and  every 
preparation  to  be  made  for  boarding.  The  collision  of  the 
two  ships  was  terrible : the  Pallas,  by  far  the  lighter  of 
the  two,  had  her  guns  driven  back  into  her  ports,  and 
her  fore-top-mast,  jib-boom,  fore  and  main-top-sail-yards, 
sprit-sail-yard,  bumpkin,  cathead,  chain-plates,  fore- 
rigging, fore-sail,  and  lower  anchor,  torn  away,  with 
which  last  his  lordship  had  purposed  to  hook  on.  Even 
as  it  was,  the  French  frigate  would  have  been  captured, 
had  not  the  French  admiral,  seeing  her  danger,  sent  two 
others  to  her  rescue.  In  this  daring  exploit,  the  English 
had  only  one  man  killed,  and  five  wounded.  The  Pallas 
being  so  disabled  as  to  have  become  a complete  wreck, 
made  out  to  sea  with  what  little  sail  could  be  set,  after 
which  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  the  sloop  Kingfisher, 
that  came  to  her  assistance.  Lord  Cochrane  was  then 
appointed  to  the  Imperieuse,  a frigate  of  40  guns,  in 
which  he  vigorously  resumed  his  favourite  warfare  of 
cutting  out  vessels.  In  this  he  was  so  successful,  that 
between  the  13th  of  December  1806,  and  the  7th  of 
January  1807,  he  took  and  destroyed  fifteen  ships  of  the 
enemy,  chiefly  laden  with  wine  and  provisions.  The 
boats  of  the  Imperieuse  also  made  a successful  attack, 
upon  Fort  Roquette,  at  the  entrance  of  the  basin  of 
Arcasson,  which  they  laid  in  ruins,  destroying  at  the 
same  time  a great  quantity  of  military  stores.  This  im- 
portant service  was  so  well  designed  and  conducted,  that 
it  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a man. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  from  the  smoke  and  noise 
of  so  many  engagements,  to  the  civil  and  political  trans- 
actions with  which  lord  Cochrane’s  career  had  been 
lately  diversified.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  after  his 
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glorious  and  lucrative  cruise,  by  which  all  eyes  had  been 
turned  upon  him,  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  a seat  in  the 
house  of  commons,  for  which  purpose  he  offered  himself 
as  a candidate  for  the  borough  of  Honiton,in  Devonshire. 
In  this  new  species  of  land-service  he  failed,  in  spite  of 
his  high  reputation — probably  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  his  offer.  In  the  following  year,  however,  when  a 
general  election  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Pitt,  he  determined  to  renew  the  attack  in  profes- 
sional style ; and  accordingly  he  posted  from  Plymouth, 
accompanied  by  two  lieutenants  and  a midshipman,  all 
in  full  uniform,  while  another  carriage  followed,  manned 
by  his  hearty  crew  newly  rigged  out  for  the  occasion, 
and  commanded  by  the  boatswain,  who  was  seated  on 
the  roof.  This  strange  procession,  which  reminds  us  of 
that  of  commodore  Trunnion  when  he  went  to  the  church 
to  be  married,  was  more  successful  than  the  commodore’s 
in  having  a fair  wind— at  least,  it  arrived  at  the  hustings 
without  being  blown  out  of  its  course.  He  was  returned 
by  the  electors  without  being  obliged  to  carry  the  hust- 
ings by  boarding ; but  as  the  parliament  was  soon  dis- 
solved, there  was  little  call  at  this  period  upon  his  talents 
as  a senator.  His  chief  exploit  in  this  capacity  was  a 
vote  against  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Before  the  revolt  of  the  Spaniards  against  their  French 
oppressors,  lord  Cochrane  departed  on  an  independent 
cruise  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ; but  on  his  arrival  there,  he 
placed  himself  under  the  command  of  lord  Collingwood, 
who  was  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  When  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  rose  against  the  enemy,  his  lord- 
ship  ably  assisted  their  efforts,  in  one  of  which  he  com- 
pelled the  castle  of  Mongal  to  surrender,  by  which  the 
road  to  Gerona,  that  was  besieged  by  the  French,  had 
been  completely  commanded.  From  Spain  he  returned 
to  France,  and  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Languedoc,  where 
he  resumed,  in  September,  1808,  his  war  against  the  ob- 
noxious Semaphores.  Those  which  had  been  newly 
constructed  at  Bourdique,  La  Pinede,  St.  Maguire,  Fron- 
tignan,  Canet,  and  Fay,  he  completely  destroyed,  with 
the  houses  attached  to  them,  fourteen  barracks  of  the 
gens-d  armes,  a battery,  and  the  strong  tower  upon  the 
lake  of  Frontignan.  * Nothing,’  writes  the  commander- 
in-chief  on  that  station,  ‘ can  exceed  the  activity  and 
zeal  with  which  his  lordship  pursues  the  enemy.  The 
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success  which  attends  his  enterprises  clearly  indicates 
with  what  skill  and  ability  they  are  conducted;  besides 
keeping  the  coast  in  constant  alarm,  causing  a total  sus- 
pension of  trade,  and  harassing  a body  of  troops  employed 
in  opposing  him,  he  has,  probably,  prevented  those  troops 
which  were  intended  for  Figueras,  from  advancing  into 
Spain,  by  giving  them  employment  in  the  defence  of 
their  own  coasts/  Thus  the  Spanish  cause  was  materially 
affected,  and  its  prosperity  accelerated,  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  a single  frigate  upon  the  coast  of  France. 

Lord  Cochrane  having  thus  aided  the  good  cause  at  a 
distance,  returned  to  Spain ; and  finding  the  fortress  of 
Rosas  besieged  by  the  French,  he  volunteered  for  the 
defence  of  Trinity  castle,  an  outwork  of  the  garrison, 
upon  which  the  safety  of  the  whole  depended.  By  the 
22nd  of  September  (1808)  the  defenders,  who  were  only 
about  eighty  Spaniards,  were  so  much  reduced,  as  to  be 
on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  lord  Cochrane,  at  the 
head  of  an  equal  number  of  seamen  and  marines,  revived 
their  sinking  spirits  by  his  presence  and  exertions.  On 
the  30th  of  the  month  a general  assault  was  made  upon 
the  castle  by  a thousand  picked  men ; but  at  the  head  of 
the  small  garrison, his  lordship  drove  back  the  assailants 
with  great  slaughter,  killed  their  leader,  and  destroyed 
their  storming  equipage.  At  length,  finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  out  with  a handful  of  men  against  an  army,  after 
the  citadel  of  Rosas  had  capitulated,  lord  Cochrane  blew 
up  the  magazines  of  Trinity  castle,  and  then  retired  to 
his  ship.  His  chivalrous  personal  bravery  in  this  defence 
endeared  him  to  the  Spaniards;  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  Spanish  Hag  fell  from  the  wall  into  the  ditch 
below,  he  leaped  after  it  alone,  amidst  a shower  of  bul- 
lets, and  succeeded  in  recovering  and  planting  it  once 
more  in  its  place.  Although  his  lordship  had  protracted 
the  siege  for  twelve  days,  his  loss  on  the  occasion 
amounted  to  no  more  than  three  killed,  and  seven 
wounded. 

In  the  following  year  (1809)  lord  Cochrane  accom- 
plished the  destruction  of  the  French  shipping  in  the 
Basque  Roads  ; an  event  worthy  of  particular  mention, 
not  only  from  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  the  influence 
it  afterwards  exercised  upon  his  reputation.  Admiral 
Allemande,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  of 
the  naval  commanders  of  France,  had  established  his 
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fleet  in  what  he  considered  a secure  anchorage,  between 
the  isle  of  Aix  and  the  Boyant  shoal,  while  lord  Gambier 
blockaded  it  strictly  with  a very  strong  squadron  of  the 
Channel  fleet.  Between  the  British  and  the  enemy  lay 
a dangerous  shoal,  that  seemed  effectually  to  keep  them 
asunder ; and  the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  ten 
sail  of  the  line,  a 50-gun  ship,  and  four  frigates,  was 
defended  by  such  powerful  batteries  on  the  island  of 
Aix,  that  an  attack  upon  it,  if  possible,  appeared  to  be 
at  all  events  a hopeless  attempt.  Such  however  was  not 
the  view  taken  by  lord  Cochrane.  His  sagacious  eye 
had  carefully  scanned  the  various  difficulties,  and  found 
them  surmountable  ; and  therefore  he  had  written  to  the 
admiralty,  detailing  his  sentiments  upon  the  matter,  and 
proposing  to  destroy  the  French  fleet,  by  means  of  an 
attack  with  fire-ships.  His  representations  were  effectual, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  April  he  joined  lord  Gambier  in  the 
Imperieuse,  with  a commission  to  head  the  attack.  No- 
thing could  better  illustrate  the  value  that  was  now  set 
upon  the  character  and  services  of  lord  Cochrane,  than 
the  choice  of  one  so  young,  for  such  an  important  ser- 
vice, in  preference  to  officers  of  much  higher  standing, 
who  had  grown  grey  in  naval  experience. 

A few  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  the  fire- 
ships and  explosion  vessels  joined  the  fleet,  and  all 
things  being  now  ready,  he  ran  in  with  the  Imperieuse, 
until  he  was  sufficiently  near  the  enemy;  after  which 
he  went  on  board  a fire-brig,  with  a lieutenant,  and  the 
crew  of  his  gig.  The  boom,  by  which  the  enemy  were 
defended,  was  broken  by  the  Mediator;  and  the  fire- 
ships immediately  rushed  through  the  opening,  some 
of  them  mistaking  their  course,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  others  exploding  too  soon.  Such,  however,  was 
the  alarm,  that  some  of  the  French  ships  cut  their 
cables,  and  ran  upon  the  sand  banks.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  greater  number  of  the  fire-ships  and  explosion 
vessels,  piloted  by  their  daring  crews,  were  carried 
right  into  the  enemy’s  anchorage,  in  spite  of  a furious 
cannonade,  and  discharge  of  shells  from  the  batteries.; 
after  which,  these  brave  fellows,  many  of  whom  were 
wounded  or  exhausted  from  fatigue,  having  been  four 
hours  in  the  boats,  were  received  on  board  the  Im- 
perieuse. When  the  morning  dawned  upon  this  scene 
of  havoc,  seven  sail  of  the  enemy’s  line  were  seen  lying 
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on  the  shore,  upon  which  lord  Cochrane,  being  deter- 
mined to  effect  their  destruction,  made  signals  to  the 
admiral  of  the  possibility  of  destroying  them.  Lord 
Gambier  therefore  made  signals  for  the  fleet  to  weigh 
anchor ; but  when  he  was  within  three  miles  of  Aix,  he 
again  anchored,  and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  remove 
all  their  ships  into  deep  water,  except  three  sail  of  the 
line.  Even  as  it  was,  the  success  already  obtained  was 
superb.  Three  ships  of  the  line  and  a fifty-six  were 
burnt ; a seventy-four  was  lost  a few  days  after,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  attack ; and  the  ships  that  escaped 
were  obliged  to  be  dismantled,  so  that  for  a long  time 
they  were  of  no  service  to  the  French.  Thus  a powerful 
fleet  was  destroyed  — destroyed  in  one  of  its  best  an- 
chorages, and  under  the  protection  of  its  own  batteries, 
while  the  whole  loss  occasioned  to  the  conquerors  was 
only  ten  men  killed,  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Upon 
this  occasion,  lord  Cochrane’s  services  met  with  the 
reward  they  so  justly  merited.  He  was  created  a knight 
of  the  Bath,  at  a time  when  admission  into  that  illus- 
trious order  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  most  distin- 
guished services. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  success,  lord  Cochrane 
still  felt  that  enough  had  not  been  done  : lord  Gambier 
had  delayed  to  co-operate,  and  a portion  of  the  enemy 
had  escaped.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  triumph,  lord 
Cochrane  no  sooner  understood  that  a proposal  was  about 
to  be  made  for  a vote  of  thanks  from  both  houses  of  par- 
liament to  the  commander-in-chief,  than  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  oppose  it.  When  lord  Gambier 
heard  of  this,  he  demanded  a court-martial  upon  his 
conduct,  which  was  granted.  The  charge  of  lord  Coch- 
rane was,  that  having  made  signals  that  the  ships  on 
shore  could  be  destroyed,  these  signals  had  been  neg- 
lected by  the  admiral,  in  consequence  of  which  culpable 
delay  the  vessels  had  escaped ; and  in  support  of  these 
charges,  his  lordship  produced  his  log-books,  and  minutes 
of  signals.  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  upon  such  grave 
charges,  that  for  a long  time  were  imbittered  on  both 
sides  by  political  party  contention,  and  which  even  yet 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  most  com- 
petent naval  tacticians.  It  is  enough  in  this  place  to 
state,  that  after  a trial,  which  continued  from  the  26th 
of  July  to  the  9th  of  August,  lord  Gambier  was  acquitted. 
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After  lord  Cochrane  had  finished  his  naval  services  in 
behalf  of  his  country  by  his  exploits  in  the  Basque  Roads, 
it  is  irksome  to  revert  to  his  career  as  a politician,  for 
which  he  was  so  unfitted.  But  he  was  still  a young 
man  ; his  adventurous  course  had  gone  as  yet  but  half 
way ; and  when  he  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics,  he  was  encountered  by  difficulties  which  neither 
his  prudence  could  calculate,  nor  his  transcendent  cou- 
rage overcome. 

The  opposition  which  lord  Cochrane  had  offered,  in 
parliament,  to  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  the  admi- 
nistration to  lord  Gambier,  as  well  as  his  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  their  measures  in  general,  had 
naturally  subjected  him  to  the  enmity  of  those  in  power. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  if  his  conduct  in 
any  way  laid  him  open  to  blame,  the  advantage  would 
be  eagerly  seized  by  those  who  were  politically  opposed 
to  him. 

An  unfortunate  opportunity  of  this  kind  occurred,  while 
he  was  member  for  Westminster.  He  had  rashly  specu- 
lated in  the  funds,  by  which  he  had  sustained  heavy 
losses ; and  to  recover  himself  from  these,  it  was  alleged 
that  he  had  been  induced  by  artful  men,  in  the  then 
excited  state  of  the  country,  knowingly  to  circulate  false 
reports  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  funds.  Upon  this 
charge  he  was  tried,  along  with  others,  in  the  court  of 
King’s  Bench,  the  21st  of  June,  1814,  and  convicted,  al- 
though his  guilt  seemed  to  consist  in  having  been  a dupe 
rather  than  a deceiver.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine 
of  £500.,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  King’s  Bench  for  twelve 
months,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  The  latter  part  of 
his  sentence  was  indeed  remitted,  for  it  was  found  that 
the  popular  feeling  would  have  been  too  much  excited 
by  degrading  in  that  manner  one  of  the  noblest  of  naval 
heroes.  His  disgrace  was  farther  increased  by  the  house 
of  commons  declaring  that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to 
continue  a member  (July  5);  he  was  removed  from  his 
rank  of  a knight  of  the  Bath,  which  was  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  kind  since  the  establishment  of  the  order, 
and  struck  off  the  list  of  naval  captains.  The  severity 
of  these  proceedings  was  regretted  by  the  most  mo- 
derate of  all  parties,  and  it  led  to  so  violent  a clamour 
against  the  government  that,  at  the  new  election,  he  was 
again  chosen  on  the  16th  of  July,  1814,  for  the  city  of  West- 
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minster.  When  thus  supported  by  the  public  voice,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  been  almost 
irritated  to  madness  by  the  indignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  him,  and  that  his  daring  spirit  should  lead 
him  to  seek  to  escape  from  confinement.  Accordingly, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1815,  he  scaled  the  prison  walls, 
and  on  the  20th  he  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  house  of 
commons.  He  was  again  conveyed  to  prison,  when  a 
new  trial  and  a new  fine  were  the  consequences  of  this 
adventure. 

A mind  so  constituted  could  not  long  remain  at  rest ; 
to  a man  so  persecuted  home  had  but  few  charms  ; and, 
therefore,  when  liberty  appeared  to  dawn  in  the  long- 
benighted  provinces  of  South  America,  lord  Cochrane 
accepted  the  offer  of  commanding  the  navy  of  the  new 
state  of  Chili.  He  left  England  for  this  purpose,  in  1818, 
and  in  his  new  sphere  he  distinguished  himself  as  splen- 
didly as  when  he  fought  under  the  British  flag.  After  a 
succession  of  victories  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  he  finally 
captured,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1820,  the  fortress  of 
Valdivia,  the  only  post  which  the  Spaniards  retained  in 
Chili.  While  he  thus  successfully  combated  in  the  cause 
of  Colombian  liberty,  and  at  length  established  it  on  a 
secure  basis,  he  was  obliged  to  contend,  not  merely 
against  the  enemy,  but  the  more  dangerous  hostility  of 
his  allies  and  supporters.  The  spirit  of  freedom,  always 
intoxicating  to  those  unused  to  it,  had  unfitted  many  of 
the  Chilian  officers  to  receive  and  follow  his  orders  with 
proper  deference,  while  others,  who  envied  his  rank  in 
the  service,  endeavoured  to  counteract  all  his  measures. 
It  was  with  such  instruments,  and  in  the  face  of  such 
obstacles,  that  lord  Cochrane  was  completely  successful. 

Amidst  the  heroic  actions  performed  by  lord  Cochrane 
in  this  service  we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  transcribing  from  captain  Basil  Hall  an  accouirt  of  the 
capture  of  the  Esmeralda  frigate,  as  peculiarly  illustra- 
tive of  his  lordship’s  genius  and  wonderful  resources  on 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  service : — 

* While  the  liberating  army,  under  general  San  Martin, 
were  removing  to  Ancon,  lord  Cochrane  with  part  of  his 
squadron  anchored  in  the  outer  roads  of  Callao,  the  sea- 
port of  Lima.  The  inner  harbour  was  guarded  by  an 
extensive  system  of  batteries,  admirably  constructed,  and 
bearing  the  general  name  of  the  castle  of  Callao.  The 
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merchant-ships,  as  well  as  the  men-of-war,  consisting 
at,  that  time  of  the  Esmeralda,  a large  40-gun  frigate", 
and  two  sloops  of  war,  were  moored  under  the  guns  of 
the  castle  within  a semicircle  of  fourteen  gun-boats,  and 
a boom  made  of  spars  chained  together.  Lord  Cochrane 
having  previously  reconnoitred  these  formidable  de- 
fences in  person,  undertook,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1820,  the  desperate  enterprise  of  cutting  out  the  Spanish 
frigate,  although  she  was  known  to  be  fully  prepared  for 
an  attack.  His  lordship  proceeded  in  fourteen  boats, 
containing  240  men,  all  volunteers  from  the  different 
ships  of  the  squadron,  in  two  divisions ; one  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  captain  Crosbie,  the  other  under 
captain  Guise,  both  officers  commanding  ships  of  the 
Chilian  squadron. 

* At  midnight,  the  boats  having  forced  their  way  across 
the  boom,  lord  Cochrane,  who  was  leading,  rowed  along- 
side the  first  gun-boat,  and  taking  the  officer  by  surprise, 
proposed  to  him,  with  a pistol  at  his  head,  the  alternative 
of  “ Silence  or  death!” — no  reply  was  made — the  boats 
pushed  on  unobserved — and  lord  Cochrane,  mounting 
the  Esmeralda’s  side,  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm. 
The  sentinel  on  the  gangway  levelled  his  piece  and 
fired;  but  was  instantly  cut  down  by  the  coxswain,  and 
his  lordship,  though  wounded  in  the  thigh,  at  the  same 
moment  stepped  on  the  deck.  The  frigate  being  boarded 
with  no  less  gallantry  on  the  opposite  side,  by  captain 
Guise,  who  met  lord  Cochrane  mid-way  on  the  quarter- 
deck ; and  also  by  captain  Crosbie ; the  after-part  of  the 
ship  was  soon  carried,  sword  in  hand.  The  Spaniards 
rallied  on  the  forecastle,  where  they  made  a desperate 
resistance,  till  overpowered  by  a fresh  party  of  seamen 
and  marines,  headed  by  lord  Cochrane.  A gallant  stand 
was  again  made  for  some  time  on  the  main-deck ; but 
before  one  o’clock  the  ship  was  captured,  her  cables  cut, 
and  she  was  steered  triumphantly  out  of  the  harbour, 
under  the  fire  of  the  whole  north  face  of  the  castle.  The 
Hyperion,  an  English,  and  the  Macedonian,  an  Ameri- 
can frigate,  which  were  at  anchor  close  to  the  scene  of 
action,  got  under  weigh  when  the  attack  commenced ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  by  the 
batteries  for  the  Esmeralda,  shewed  distinguishing  sig- 
nals: but  lord  Cochrane,  who  had  foreseen  and  provided 
even  for  this  minute  circumstance,  hoisted  the  same 
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lights  as  the  American  and  English  frigates;  and  thus 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  batteries  to  discriminate 
between  the  three  ships  : the  Esmeralda,  in  consequence, 
was  very  little  injured  by  the  shot  from  the  batteries. 
The  Spaniards  had  upwards  of  120  men  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Chilians  eleven  killed  and  thirty  wounded. 

‘This  loss  was  a death-blow  to  the  Spanish  naval 
force  in  that  quarter  of  the  world ; for,  although  there 
were  still  two  Spanish  frigates  and  some  smaller  vessels 
in  the  Pacific,  they  never  afterwards  ventured  to  shew 
themselves,  but  left  lord  Cochrane  undisputed  master  of 
the  coast.’ 

Lord  Cochrane,  after  these  services  to  the  Chilians, 
accepted  the  chief  command  of  the  Brazilian  fleet,  and 
gave  such  satisfaction,  that  Don  Pedro  created  him  mar- 
quis of  Maranham,  in  1823.  After  peace  was  established 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil,  his  lordship  returned  to 
England,  and  intended  to  enter  the  Greek  service,  in 
1826,  as  admiral,  but  the  steam-boats  that  had  been  built 
in  England  for  the  Greeks  were  found  unfit  for  service, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  a long  time  at  Marseilles 
and  Genoa,  for  other  vessels;  and,  in  1827,  he  was  en- 
abled to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  joining  the  Greeks, 
with  whom  he  continued  for  a year,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  England.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
produced  a change  in  favour  of  lord  Cochrane,  as  the 
sailor-king  restored  him  to  his  place  in  the  British  navy  ; 
after  which  his  lordship,  in  the  course  of  promotion,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  By  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  is  now  earl  of  Dundonald  ; and  like  his  father 
he  is  distinguished  by  a love  of  science  and  mechanical 
inventions,  in  which  his  leisure  is  honourably  and  use- 
fully occupied. 
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EDWARD  PELLEW, 

VISCOUNT  EXMOUTH,  AND  BARON  EXMOUTH  OF 
CANONTEIGN. 

1757—1833. 

This  gallant  and  distinguished  commander  was  the 
second  son  of  Samuel  Pellew,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  government  packets  at  Dover,  where  his  son  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  April,  1757.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1765,  the  family  was  reduced  to  considerable 
distress,  and  young  Pellew  had  a hard  struggle  to 
obtain  the  education  necessary  for  that  employment 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  went  to  sea,  in  the  Juno  frigate,  commanded 
by  captain  Scott,  with  whom  he  sailed  to  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  afterwards  accompanied,  in  the  Alarm, 
to  the  Mediterranean ; where,  some  misunderstanding 
arising  between  captain  Scott,  himself,  and  another 
midshipman,  the  two  latter  were  cruelly  sent  on  shore 
at  Marseilles,  and  obliged  to  return  to  England  by  land. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  wav  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  became  midshipman  of  the  Blond  frigate, 
with  captain  Pownoll ; and  was  detached,  in  February, 
1776,  to  serve  under  admiral  Schank  (then  a lieutenant), 
on  lake  Champlain.  During  this  arduous  service  they 
cut  down  trees  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  converted  them  into  vessels  of  war,  with 
which  they  drove  the  force  under  general  Arnold  from 
the  lake.  For  this  activity  he  received  a lieutenant’s 
commission  from  admiral  lord  Howe. 

With  this  rank  of  acting-lieutenant,  which  could  not 
be  confirmed  till  he  returned  to  England,  he  continued 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  under  general  Burgoyne, 
and  shared  in  all  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  disastrous 
campaign  of  1777,  which  terminated  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Saratoga,  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the 
whole  British  force  to  the  American  army  under  general 
Gates.  Soon  after  the  convention  was  signed,  Mr.  Pel- 
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lew,  being  released  on  his  parole,  returned  to  England, 
bearing  a letter  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  expressing  such 
high  commendation  ‘of  his  gallantry  and  merit  during 
two  severe  campaigns,’  that  on  his  arrival  he  was  im- 
mediately confirmed  in  his  rank  of  lieutenant. 

After  serving  some  time  in  the  Licorne,  captain  Bel- 
lew,  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Apollo 
frigate,  under  his  old  commander,  captain  Pownoll,who, 
in  the  spring  of  1780,  was  killed  while  closely  engaged 
with  an  enemy’s  ship  of  equal  force.  His  last  words 
were,  * Pellew,  don’t  give  his  majesty’s  ship  away.’  Nor 
were  they  uttered  in  vain ; for,  immediately  assuming 
the  command,  he  continued  the  action  with  such  deter- 
mined resolution,  that  his  opponent  fled,  and  gained  the 
neutral  anchorage  of  Ostend.  For  this  gallant  service, 
he  was  promptly  rewarded  by  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Hazard  sloop-of-war,  in  which  he  was  very 
actively  employed  till  March,  1782.  He  then  removed 
to  the  Pelican,  in  which,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1782,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  for  his  spirited 
services  in  driving  three  privateers  on  shore  at  the  isle 
of  Bass. 

The  termination  of  hostilities  having  restored  him  to 
more  peaceful  occupations,  he  remained  on  shore  until 
1786,  when  he  proceeded,  in  command  of  the  Winchel- 
sea  frigate,  to  Newfoundland,  and  remained  on  that  sta- 
tion till  1789.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Salisbury,  bearing  the  flag  of  admiral  Milbanke  ; 
and  was  at  length  paid  off  in  December,  1791. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, captain  Pellew  was  among  the  first  officers 
called  into  active  service,  being  appointed,  on  the  lith 
of  January,  1793,  to  command  La  Nymphe,  frigate,  of  36 
guns.  As  he  was  by  descent  a Cornishman,  his  popu- 
larity in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falmouth  enabled  him 
to  man  his  ship  principally  with  miners,  and  put  to  sea 
with  his  usual  activity  ; but  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
proving  their  spirit  until  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June. 
On  the  previous  evening,  when  off*  the  Start,  he  descried 
a large  vessel,  to  which  he  gave  chase,  and  followed 
through  the  night.  At  day-break  she  appeared  again, 
standing  towards  them  ; and  on  her  approach  proved  to 
be  the  French  frigate  La  Cleopatra,  of  equal  force.  All 
was  silent  until  the  ships  came  within  hail : captain 
2 E 
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Pellew  then  ordered  his  crew  to  man  the  shrouds  and 
give  three  cheers,  with  * Long  live  king  George  the 
Third  !’  which  was  followed  by  the  French  captain  wav- 
ing his  hat,  and  exclaiming  ‘Vive  la  nation!’  which  was 
accompanied  with  three  cheers  from  his  crew.  Captain 
Pellew’s  putting  on  his  hat  was  the  signal  for  La  Nymphe 
to  begin  the  action.  One  more  desperate  was  never 
fought : they  were  engaged,  throughout,  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm.  At  length  a shot  from  the  British  frigate 
carried  away  the  enemy’s  mizen-mast,  and  another  her 
wheel ; so  that  she  became  ungovernable,  and  fell  on 
board  her  opponent.  The  gallant  French  captain  was 
cheering  on  his  crew  to  board  La  Nymphe,  when  he  was 
shot  dead,  and  Pellew  seizing  the  advantage,  ordered 
his  men  to  board  La  Cleopatra,  which  was  carried  after 
a short  struggle.  He  proceeded  with  his  prize  directly 
to  Portsmouth,  and  was  received  with  acclamations,  it 
being  the  first  important  capture  made  since  the  decla- 
ration of  war.  As  such,  it  was  distinguished  by  peculiar 
reward  ; captain  Pellew,  on  being  presented  to  the  king, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1793,  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  he  had  the  farther  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
brother  advanced  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  for  having 
served  as  a volunteer  in  the  action. 

Sir  Edward  was  now  removed  to  the  command  of  the 
Arethusa,  of  44  guns,  attached  to  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  B.  Warren.  In  this  ship  he  was 
present  at  a number  of  encounters,  both  with  batteries 
on  shore,  and  with  the  enemy’s  vessels  at  sea. 

Early  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1794,  while  cruising  off 
Guernsey,  in  company  with  the  Flora,  the  Melampus, 
La  Nymphe,  and  La  Concorde,  four  sail  were  discovered 
standing  out  to  sea  ; and,  as  day  broke,  they  were  clearly 
perceived  to  be  French.  The  wind,  changing  two  points, 
enabled  the  British  to  gain  the  weather-gage,  and  bring 
them  to  close  action,  while  at  the  same  time  it  prevented 
them  from  gaining  their  own  shore.  The  battle  was 
maintained  with  great  resolution  for  three  hours,  when 
two  of  the  enemy’s  ships,  La  Pomone,  of  44  guns,  and 
La  Babet,  of  22  guns,  struck  to  the  Flora  and  Arethusa. 
The  other  English  frigates  pursued  the  remainder  of 
the  French  squadron  and  captured  L’Engageante,  of  38 
guns. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  squadron  under  Sir  John 
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B.  Warren,  when  cruising  off  Brest,  fell  in  with,  and 
drove  on  shore  near  the  Penmark  Rocks,  La  Felicit£, 
French  frigate  of  40  guns,  18-pounders  ; and  soon  after 
two  corvettes,  L’Espion  and  Alert,  mounting  18  guns, 
9-pounders.  They  at  first  took  shelter  under  cover  of  three 
batteries  in  Hodierne  Bay  ; but  being  hard  pressed,  cut 
their  cables  and  ran  ashore.  The  boats  of  the  squadron 
were  sent  under  Sir  Edward  Pellew  to  set  fire  to  them; 
but  finding  them  filled  with  wounded  men,  incapable  of 
being  removed,  he  preferred  to  abandon  the  ships  rather 
than  destroy  so  many  unfortunate  sufferers. 

At  the  commencement  of  1795,  Sir  Edward  was  again 
serving  under  Sir  J.  B.  Warren;  whose  squadron,  on 
the  18th  of  February,  fell  in,  off  the  Isle  of  Oleron,  with 
a French  frigate  and  twenty  sail  of  vessels  under  her 
convoy,  which  were  pursued  ; a schooner  of  eight  brass 
guns,  and  seven  merchantmen,  were  captured ; and 
eleven  others  were  destroyed.  These  vessels  were  chiefly 
laden  with  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  French  fleet 
and  army.  In  the  ensuing  month,  he  took  and  de- 
stroyed fifteen  out  of  a fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  of  coast- 
ers ; the  remainder  he  obliged  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
rocks  near  the  Penmarks. 

But  justly  as  his  conduct  was  entitled  to  distinction, 
nothing  gained  him  more  deserved  honour  than  that 
union  of  prompt  resolution  with  constitutional  philan- 
thropy which  personally  endeared  him  to  his  followers. 
Twice,  when  captain  of  the  Winchelsea  frigate,  this 
heroic  spirit  had  been  signally  displayed  by  his  leaping 
from  the  deck,  and  saving  two  of  his  drowning  sailors. 
This  noble  feeling  was  more  conspicuously  shewn  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1796,  when  the  Dutton  East  Indiaman 
was  driven  into  Plymouth,  during  a violent  gale,  when 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  for  Catwater ; but  the 
buoy  on  the  reef  off  mount  Batten  having  been  sunk  or 
broken  adrift  by  the  late  storms,  of  which  the  Plymouth  ‘ 
pilots  were  not  aware,  the  ship  touched  on  the  tail  of 
the  shoal,  and  lost  her  rudder.  Thus  disabled  and  un- 
governable, she  fell  off,  and  grounded  xinder  the  citadel, 
near  the  Barbican;  when  the  sea  breaking  over  her, 
occasioned  her  to  roll  so  prodigiously,  that  at  one  jerk 
all  her  masts  went  by  the  board,  and  fell  towards  the 
shore,  the  ship  heeling  off  with  her  side  to  seaward. 
Many  of  the  active  and  able  got  safe  on  shore,  with  the 
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captain  and  officers  ; but  there  still  remained  on  board 
a considerable  number  of  seamen,  soldiers,  and  their 
wives.  Captain  Pellew,  observing  that  the  gale  increased, 
and  knowing  that  a single  rope  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore  was  all  the  communication  they  could  have  with 
it,  and  that  the  flood  tide  would  make  a complete  wreck 
of  the  vessel,  earnestly  entreated  some  of  the  numerous 
spectators  to  accompany  him  on  board,  for  the  rescue  of 
the  crew.  The  shore  was  crowded  with  pilots,  sailors, 
and  people  of  all  descriptions,  but  none  would  venture  to 
accompany  him.  The  scene  was  tremendous ; the  gale 
every  moment  increased,  and  one  and  all  were  appalled. 
At  length  Mr.  Edsell,  the  port-admiral’s  signal  midship- 
man, came  forward,  and  nobly  volunteered  his  services; 
when  captain  Pellew  and  Mr.  Edsell  were  fastened  to 
the  rope,  and  hauled  on  board.  As  they  had  not  dared 
to  make  it  completely  fast  on  shore,  lest  the  rolling  and 
jerking  of  the  ship  should  break  it,  these  brave  adven- 
turers were  at  times  high  above,  and  at  others  under, 
the  water.  Being  at  length  got  on  board,  they  sent  a 
hawser  to  the  shore,  to  which  travellers  and  hawling 
lines  were  affixed  ; and  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the 
crew  were  saved. 

For  the  manly  conduct  displayed  by  Sir  Edward  on 
this  occasion,  the  corporation  of  Plymouth  presented  him 
with  the  freedom  of  that  borough  ; and  on  the  5th  of 
March,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a baronet  of 
the  United  Kingdom, as  Sir  Edward  Pellew  of  Treverry, 
in  Cornwall.  About  the  same  time  he  proceeded  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Indefatigable,  a cut-down  64,  mounting  46 
guns,  with  four  frigates  under  his  command. 

On  the  9th  of  April  the  squadron  fell  in  with,  and  cap- 
tured, a fleet  of  French  merchantmen,  and  drove  La 
Volage,  26,  on  shore.  Four  days  after,  L’Unite,  38,  with 
255  men,  was  taken.  On  the  20th,  whilst  the  squadron 
was  lying-to  under  the  Lizard,  till  the  prize  got  safe 
into  Falmouth,  a large  ship  was  observed  standing  in  for 
the  land,  which,  when  the  private  signal  was  made, 
tacked,  and  stood  off.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  certain  of 
its  being  an  enemy’s  frigate,  immediately  gave  chase, 
in  company  with  the  Amazon  and  Concorde.  About 
midnight,  after  a chase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
miles,  the  Indefatigable  got  alongside  of  the  frigate,  and 
brought  her  to  close  action,  which  continued  without 
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intermission,  under  a crowd  of  sail,  for  one  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes.  At  this  time  the  enemy’s  ship,  whose 
commander  defended  her  with  great  bravery,  had  her 
mizen-mast  and  main  top-mast  shot  away.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  Indefatigable  unavoidably  shot  ahead;  her 
mizen-topmast  and  gaff  being  gone,  and  the  main  top- 
sail rendered  useless,  with  her  running  rigging  cut  to 
pieces,  she  had  no  sail  to  back,  until  new  braces  could 
be  rove ; neither  did  Sir  Edward  Pellew  think  it  pru- 
dent to  throw  his  ship  in  the  wind,  lest  he  should  be 
exposed  to  a raking  fire ; he  therefore  remained  at  a 
proper  distance,  ahead  of  the  enemy,  until  he  could 
renew  the  attack.  Just  at  this  moment  the  Concorde 
ranged  up  under  the  enemy’s  stern,  and  captain  Hunt 
was  preparing  to  rake  her,  when  she  fired  a gun  to 
leeward,  and  surrendered.  She  proved  to  be  the  French 
frigate,  LaVirginie,  44,  manned  with  340  men,  and  com- 
manded by  M.  Bergeret,  bound  on  a cruise  off  the  Lizard. 
When  taken,  her  hull  was  a complete  sieve,  with  four 
feet  water  in  her  hold.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this 
action  the  Indefatigable  had  not  a man  hurt.  La  Vir- 
ginie,  on  the  contrary,  had  fifteen  killed  and  twenty- 
seven  wounded. 

The  year  1797  afforded  fresh  proofs  of  the  enterpi'ise 
of  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  On  the  13th  of  January,  while 
cruising  to  the  S.W.  of  Ushant,  in  company  with  the 
Amazon  frigate,  captain  Reynolds,  he  perceived  a large 
ship  steering  towards  the  coast  of  France.  Chase  was 
instantly  given,  and  at  four  p.m.  the  Indefatigable  had 
gained  sufficiently  upon  the  enemy  to  distinguish  that 
she  had  two  tier  of  guns,  and  no  poop.  At  a quarter 
before  six  she  was  brought  to  close  action,  which  was 
well  supported  on  both  sides,  for  near  an  hour,  when  the 
Indefatigable  shot  ahead : at  this  moment  the  Amazon 
appeared  astern,  and  gallantly  supplied  her  place ; but 
the  eagerness  of  captain  Reynolds  to  second  his  friend 
had  brought  him  up  under  a press  of  sail,  and,  after  a 
well-supported  and  close  fire  for  a little  time,  he  also 
unavoidably  ran  ahead.  The  enemy  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  board  the  Indefatigable,  and  kept  up  a con- 
stant fire  of  musketry  till  the  end  of  the  action,  fre- 
quently engaging  both  sides  of  the  ship  at  the  same 
time. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Edward  had  replaced  his  disabled  riggings 
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and  brought  his  ship  under  a proper  sail,  and  the  Ama- 
zon had  reduced  hers,  they  commenced  a second  attack, 
placing  themselves,  after  some  raking  broadsides,  upon 
each  quarter,  often  within  pistol-shot.  This  attack  lasted 
without  intermission  for  five  hours ; when  the  Indefati- 
gable was  obliged  to  sheer  off,  to  secure  her  masts. 
The  enemy  also  lost  her  mizen-mast ; and  having  ex- 
pended nearly  all  her  shot,  latterly  returned  the  fire  of 
her  opponents  with  shells ; still  making  a formidable 
resistance,  though  steadily  pursuing  her  course  for  Brest. 

About  twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the  morning,  the 
moon,  shining  rather  more  brightly  than  before,  lieu- 
tenant Bell,  who  was  looking  out  on  the  forecastle, 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  land,  which  he  had  scarcely 
reported  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  before  the  breakers  were 
seen.  At  this  time  the  Indefatigable  was  close  under 
the  enemy’s  starboard  bow,  and  the  Amazon  as  near  her 
on  the  larboard.  Not  an  instant  could  be  lost — every  life 
depended  upon  the  prompt  execution  of  orders.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  activity  of  Sir  Edward’s  brave  crew,  who, 
with  incredible  alacrity,  hauled  the  tacks  on  board  and 
made  sail  to  the  southward.  Before  daylight  they  again 
saw  breakers  upon  the  lee  bow,  and  wore  to  the  north- 
ward. Not  knowing  on  what  part  of  the  coast  they  were 
embayed,  the  lingering  approach  of  daylight  was  roost 
anxiously  looked  for;  and  soon  after  it  opened,  the  land 
was  seen  very  close  ahead ; the  ship  was  again  wore  in 
twenty  fathoms  water,  and  stood  to  the  southward.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  Indefatigable  discovered  within 
a mile  the  enemy’s  ship  lying  on  her  broadside,  and  a 
tremendous  surf  beating  over  her,  while  the  Indefati- 
gable had  cause  to  apprehend  a similar  misfortune, 
having  at  that  time  four  feet  water  in  the  hold,  a great 
sea,  and  the  wind  dead  on  the  shore.  Sir  Edward  Pellew 
was  now  able  to  ascertain  his  situation  to  be  that  of 
Hodierne  Bay,  and  that  their  fate  depended  upon  the 
possible  chance  of  weathering  the  Penmark  Rocks, 
which,  by  very  skilful  seamanship,  and  the  uncommon 
exertions  of  the  crew,  was  happily  accomplished  at 
eleven  o’clock ; passing  about  a mile  to  windward  of 
them. 

The  Amazon  was  not  so  fortunate ; when  the  Inde- 
fatigable had  hauled  her  wind  to  the  southward,  she  had 
hauled  hers  to  the  northward  captain  Reynolds,  not- 
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withstanding  every  effort,  found  his  masts,  rigging,  and 
sails  so  miserably  shattered,  with  three  feet  water  in 
his  hold,  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  off  the  shore ; m 
this  condition,  a little  after  five  in  the  morning,  the 
Amazon  struck  the  ground.  The  crew  (excepting  six, 
who  stole  away  the  cutter,  and  were  drowned)  saved 
themselves  by  constructing  rafts,  and  upon  their  landing 
they  were,  of  course,  made  prisoners. 

In  this  gallant  action,  which  commenced  at  a quarter 
before  six  p.m.,  and  lasted  (except  at  short jntervals) 
until  half-past  four  a.  m.  the  sea  was  so  high  that  the 
people  in  both  ships  were  up  to  their  middles  in  water 
on  the  main  deck.  Some  of  the  guns  on  board  the  Inde- 
fatigable broke  their  breechings  four  times  over ; others 
drew  their  ring-bolts  from  the  sides;  and  many,  from 
getting  wet,  were  repeatedly  drawn  immediately  after 
loading.  The  loss  sustained  was  nineteen  wounded  cm 
board  the  Indefatigable  ; and  the  Amazon  had  three  men 
killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  The  enemy’s  ship  proved 
to  be  Lcs  Droits  des  Hommes,  80.  She  was  on  her  re- 
treat from  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Bantry  bay ; and 
had  on  board  1750  men,  including  soldiers  ; 1350  of  whom 

^ In  the  following  year  the  success  of  the  Indefatigable 
and  the  western  squadron  was  remarkably  shewn  by  the 
capture  of  fifteen  of  the  enemy’s  cruisers.  In  1799,  Sir 
Edward  Pellew  removed  into  L’Impetueux,  74,  and 
served  in  the  Channel  ileet.  In  June,  1800,  he  was  sent 
by  earl  St.  Vincent,  with  a squadron  consisting  of  seven 
ships  of  the  line,  ono  50,  nine  frigates,  a sloop  of  war, 
and  a cutter,  having  on  board  a detachment  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  major-general  Maitland,  to  co- 
operate with  the  French  royalists  and  Chouans,  m Qui- 
beron  bay  and  the  Morbihan.  But  this  enterprise  was 
not  attended  with  any  success  beyond  the  destruction  ot 
the  forts  on  the  south-west  end  of  Quiberon,  and  several 
vessels  which  were  cut  out  and  captured. 

In  the  autumn.  Sir  Edward,  still  in  the  Impetueux, 
was  again  attached  to  the  squadron  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren, 
in  an  expedition  against  Ferrol ; and  directed  the  dis- 
embarkation of  the  troops,  which  were  landed  without 
the  loss  of  a single  man.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were 
reimbarked  with  equal  success ; after  which  the  squa- 
dron proceeded  to  Vigo,  thence  to  Lisbon,  and  returned 
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to  Plymouth.  He  was  then  placed  under  the  orders  of 
admiral  Cornwallis;  and,  as  commodore  of  a division  of 

Rochfort 31116  bl0ckaded  the  French  squadron  at 

In  1801,  he  received  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel  of 
marines;  and  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
ir  lidward.  experienced  a temporary  respite  from  his 
professional  labours.  At  the  general  election  in  1802,  he 
was  returned  to  parliament,  for  Barnstaple. 

He,  however,  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house ; and  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  he 
was  appointed  to  Le  Tonnant,  80,  and  hoisted  a broad 
pendant  in  command  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  with  which 
he  blockaded  the  French  squadron  at  Ferrol.  Bein«- 
soon  after  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the 
blue,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  in  the 
East  Indies,  and,  hoisting  his  flag  in  the  Culloden  74 
proceeded  to  that  station  on  the  10th  of  July,  1S04.  * ’ 

Ihe  reduced  state  of  the  French  marine  at  the  Isle  of 
France  presented  no  hope  of  any  general  action,  although 
the  activity  of  their  frigates  and  inferior  cruisers  gave 
constant  occupation  to  Sir  Edward’s  squadron.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 1805,  captain  Lambert,  in  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  fell 
in  with  and  captured  off  Vizagapatam,  after  a very 
hard-fought  action,  La  Psyche,  32,  commanded  by  the 
admiral’s  former  antagonist,  captain  Bergeret,  who  did 
not  surrender  until  half  his  officers  and  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  meeting  of  the  admiral  and  his  gal- 
lant prisoner  on  the  Culloden's  quarter-deck  was  highly 
interesting.  They  embraced  with  lively  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy; and  the  manly  tears  then  shed  found  an  honest 
welcome  in  every  heart  which  witnessed  the  interview. 
During  the  continuance  of  his  command  in  the  East  Indies 
few  events  of  importance  occurred.  He  was  successful 
in  destroying  several  French  and  Dutch  ships  of  war. 
The  conquest  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  the  East  was 
among  the  last  of  his  successes  on  that  station. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1808,  Sir  Edward  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  of  the  blue.  In  February, 
1809,  he  set  sail  for  England,  having  under  charge  a 
valuable  convoy  of  Indiamen.  Off  the  Isle  of  France 
they  encountered  a violent  hurricane,  in  which  four  of 
the  richest  ships  foundered  with  all  on  board,  and  the 
flag-ship  had  well  nigh  suffered  the  same  fate,  had  riot 
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the  great  exertions  of  the  admiral  and  his  fine  crew  car- 
ried them  safe  through  the  gale,  and  enabled  them  to 
reach  England  with  the  surviving  ships,  just  five  years 
from  the  date  of  his  departure. 

A few  months  after  his  arrival,  he  was  recalled  into 
active  service  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet  then 
blockading  the  Scheldt,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Christian  the  Seventh,  98 ; but  as  the  French  fleet 
did  not  venture  to  sea,  his  sanguine  hopes  of  a battle 
were  disappointed.  In  the  spring  he  was  appointed 
to  the  more  important  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and  hoisting  his  flag  in  the  Caledonian,  120,  pro- 
ceeded to  relieve  Sir  Charles  Cotton  on  that  station. 
The  great  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fighting  a general  action.  Twice,  indeed, 
the  Caledonian,  with  a part  of  his  squadron,  had  a 
partial  engagement  with  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet, 
while  exercising  off  Toulon,  which  served  but  to  whet 
his  appetite  for  a decisive  battle.  His  time  was  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  the  blockade  of  the  enemy  s 
superior  force  at  that  port,  unconscious  that  their  impe- 
rious master  had  forbidden  them  to  attack  him  and  in 
co-operating  with  the  British  forces  employed  in  that 
quarter,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in 
reviving  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  south  of  France,  and 
endeavouring  to  detach  the  Italian  states  from  their 
alliance  with  Napoleon.  At  length  the  progress  of  events 
once  more  united  the  great  powers  of  Europe  ; and 
while  Sir  Edward  was  preparing  for  the  immediate  at- 
tack of  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  he  received  the  unexpected 
intelligence  that  the  French  emperor  was  already  a 
fugitive  from  his  capital ; and  shortly  after,  that  he  had 
been  embarked  as  a passenger  on  board  one  of  the  ad- 
miral’s own  frigates,  on  his  way  to  Elba. 

To  mark  the  high  approval  of  the  admiral’s  general 
conduct,  he  was,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1814,  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign, 
with  the  usual  pension  of  £2000.  per  annum  ; and  upon 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  farther  honoured  with 
the  riband  of  the  Bath ; and,  a year  after,  he  received 
the  grand  cross  of  the  same  order. 

On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  a squadron  was 
hastily  dispatched  to  she  Mediterranean  under  the  com- 
* 2 E 2 
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mand  of  Lord  Exmouth,  who  proceeded  thither  in  the 
Boyne,  98, and  there  he  effectually  prevented  any  hostile 
movement  of  the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign 
of  Naples.  ° 

In  the  month  of  March,  1816,  lord  Exmouth  was  sent 
to  the  several  states  of  Barbary,  to  demand  the  liberation 
of  all  Christian  slaves  who  were  subjects  of  our  allies. 
I he  beys  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  promised  compliance 
with  all  the  demands  which  were  made;  but  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  would  not  consent  to  abolish  the  practice  of 
Christian  slavery  without  the  permission  of  the  Grand 
Seignior ; and  time  was  therefore  allowed  him  to  com- 
municate with  Constantinople.  This  service  being  ac- 
complished, the  admiral  set  sail  for  England,  but  scarcely 
had  the  British  squadron  quitted  the  Mediterranean  when 
a number  of  Christians,  employed  in  the  coral  fisheries  at 
Bona,  were  wantonly  murdered  by  the  Algerines.  When 
intelligence  of  this  atrocity  was  received  in  England,  it 
was  determined  to  send  out  lord  Exmouth  with  a squa- 
dron to  bombard  the  Dey’s  capital.  Lord  Exmouth 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
on  the  26th  of  July  proceeded  to  Gibraltar,  where  he 
was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Capellan,  with  six 
frigates,  and  on  the  14th  of  August  he  sailed  direct  for 
Algiers. 

In  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  adverse  winds 
and  calms,  the  land  to  the  westward  of  Algiers  was  not 
made  before  the  26th  of  August.  The  next  morning  at 
day -break  the  British  fleet,  and  the  Dutch  frigates  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  were  advanced  in  sight  of 
the  city,  though  not  so  near  as  was  intended.  As  the 
ships  were  becalmed,  lord  Exmouth  dispatched  a boat 
under  cover  of  the  Severn,  with  a flag  of  truce,  and  the 
demands  he  had  to  make  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  Regent.  After  a delay  of  three  hours, 
during  which  the  sea-breeze  had  enabled  the  fleet  to 
reach  the  bay,  the  boat  was  seen  returning  with  a signal 
flying,  that  no  answer  had  been  received.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief instantly  made  the  signal  to  know  if 
the  ships  were  all  ready,  which  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  Queen  Charlotte  bore  up,  followed  by 
the  fleet  for  their  appointed  stations ; the  flag,  leading 
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in  the  prescribed  order,  was  anchored  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Mole,  at  about  fifty  yards’  distance,  and  the  other 
ships  took  their  stations  with  admirable  precision. 

The  battle  commenced  art  a quarter  before  three,  p.  m., 
by  a shot  fired  from  the  shore  at  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
which  was  then  lashing  to  the  main-mast  of  a brig,  fast 
to  the  shore  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mole,  and  two  at  the 
ships  to  the  northward  then  following,  which  were 
promptly  returned  ; a heavy  fire  was  then  kept  up  until 
nine  o’clock,  without  intermission,  and  which  did  not 
cease  altogether  until  half-past  eleven;  when,  many  of 
the  barbarian’s  ships  being  in  flames,  and  certain  of  the 
destruction  of  the  whole,  lord  Exmouth  made  preparations 
for  withdrawing  the  squadron.  After  much  warping  and 
towing,  by  the  help  of  a light  air  of  wind,  the  whole 
came  to  an  anchor  out  of  reach  of  shells,  about  two 
in  the  morning,  after  twelve  hours’  incessant  laJ>our-  . 

The  flotilla  of  mortar,  gun,  and  rocket-boats,  shared  m 
the  honours  of  this  day,  and  performed  good  service  ; it 
was  by  their  fire  that  all  the  ships  in  the  port  (with  the 
exception  of  the  outer  frigate)  were  m flames,  which 
extended  rapidly  over  the  whole  arsenal,  &c.,  exhibiting 
a spectacle  of  awful  grandeur  and  interest,  that  no  pen 
can  describe.  The  sloops  of  war,  appointed  to  aid  the 
ships  of  the  line,  and  prepare  for  their  retreat,  per- 
formed not  only  that  duty  well,  but  fired  at  every  inter- 
val, and  were  constantly  in  motion.  The  shells  from  the 
bombs  were  well  thrown  by  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  , 
and  although  crossing  over  the  large  ships,  not  an  acci- 
dent occurred.  The  Dutch  admiral  \ an  Capellan,  with 
his  frigates,  covered  the  British  ships  from  the  enemy  s 
flanking  batteries,  on  which  he  kept  up  a good  fire. 

The  result  of  this  dreadful  conflict  was  The  abolition, 
for  ever,  of  Christian  slavery  ; the  liberation  of  all  slaves 
in  the  territory  of  Algiers;  reparation  to  the  British 
consul  for  all  losses  sustained  by  him  in  consequence  ot 
his  confinement ; a public  apology  made  by  the  Dey  to 
the  same  gentleman  ; the  recovery  of  382,500  dollars  for 
Naples  and  Sardinia ; the  destruction  of  four  large 
frigates,  of  44  guns  each  ; five  large  corvettes,  from  24  to 
30  guns  each ; thirty  gun  and  mortar-boats  ; several 
merchant  brigs  and  schooners ; a number  of  small  ves- 
sels of  various  descriptions ; all  the  pontoons,  lighters, 
&c.;  and  a great  many  gun-carriages,  mortar-beds. 
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Tasks,  and  ships’  stores  of  all  descriptions:  beside*  the 
store  houses  and  arsenal,  with  all  the  timber  and  various 

AWrinerk  11  SHdeT°yed  hl  Part’ and  betwee“  6 and  7000 
Algennes  killed  and  wounded.  The  total  loss  in  the  com- 

bmed  squadrons  amounted  to  141  killed, and  742  wounded ; 

aCCOrdm®  ? the  n«“ber  of  men  employed,  ex- 
ceeded  the  proportion  in  any  of  our  former  victories. 

I his  important  service  secured  to  his  lordship  tbe  an- 
probation  of  h,s  sovereignly  whom  he  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  viscount,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1816. 
The  several  powers  whose  subjects  had  been  thus  set 
fiee,  acknowledged  the  obligation  by  sending  him  their 
several  insignia  of  knighthood ; he  received  the  still 
more  flattering  testimonial  of  the  thanks  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  he  was  presented  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
on  wjth  a sword.  The  officers  employed  under  his  orders 
nlato  n7S  pi;esented  his  lordship  with  a piece  of 
cost  l’ 4oo  “aSSy  S1ZG  and  6legant  w°i*manship,  which 
conduct°°  guineas>  as  a mark  of  their  admiration  of  his 

dCath  of.SirJ*T*  Duckworth,  in  1817,  lord 
Exmouth  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  at  Ply- 
rnouth ; where  he  continued,  with  his  flag  in  the  Im- 
pregnable, 104,  until  the  1st  of  February,  1821.  He  was 

afv°i  Jnrffiadn>Vral  °f  En=land  on  the  15th  of  Februl 
ary  1832,  and  finally  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  his 
profession;  and,  except  when  attending  the  house  of 
lords,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  beautiful 

the  2VdatfTTlgnm°Uth*  He  spired  at  Teignmouth  on 
vl  °f  January>  1833’  aild  was  buried  at  Christowe, 
February  6,  in  which  parish  the  mansion  and  estate  of 
Canonteign  are  situated. 

?Xm°"th  “arTried’  28*  of  May,  17S3,  Susannah, 
second  daughter  of  James  Frowd,  Esq.  of  Knowle,  in 
Wiltshire ; and  had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
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SIR  EDWARD  CODRINGTON, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.ST.L.,  K.ST.G. 


BORN  1770. 

Admiral  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  closes  our  list  of 
British  naval  heroes,  is  descended  from  a family  of 
honourable  name,  the  Codringtons,  of  Codrington,  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  they  have  been  settled  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.;  and  in  the  subsequent  reign,  John 
Codrington  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  renowned 
conqueror  of  Agincourt.  William  Codrington,  Esq.,  of 
Dodington,  grandfather  of  the  illustrious  admiral,  was 
created  a baronet  in  1721.  Sir  Edward  is  third  son  of 
Edward  Codrington,  second  son  of  Sir  William,  and  of 
Rebecca  Le  Sturgeon  his  wife,  and  brother  to  Sir  C.B. 
Codrington,  Bart,  of  Dodington.  He  was  born  in  April, 
1770,  and  was  bereaved  of  the  paternal  guardianship  at 
a tender  age,  as  his  father  died  in  the  year  1775. 

As  Sir  Edward  was  destined  to  the  naval  service,  he 
commenced  his  cai’eer  on  board  the  Augusta,  yacht, 
in  1783 ; and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  removed  to 
the  Brisk,  sloop  of  war.  He  continued  as  midshipman 
in  several  vessels  until  April,  1790,  when  he  was  sent  as 
acting-lieutenant  on  board  the  Ambuscade  frigate ; and 
in  June,  1793,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  in  lord  Howe’s  flag-ship 
in  the  battles  of  the  28th  and  29th  of  May,  and  1st  of 
June.  On  this  glorious  occasion,  Sir  Edward  was  ho- 
noured by  the  commander-in-chief  to  convey  the  dupli- 
cate dispatches  relating  the  victory,  and  safe  arrival 
of  the  fleet  and  prizes.  Although  he  was  now  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  commander,  yet  Sir  Edward,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  friend  and  patron,  lord 
Howe,  consented  to  remain  on  board  his  flag-ship  as 
first  lieutenant,  with  an  understanding  from  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  that  he  should  be  considered  as  a 
commander,  and  advance  from  that  situation  to  the 
rank  of  post-captain.  In  1795,  he  was  appointed  with 
post-rank  to  the  Babet,  and  served  under  lord  Bridport 
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at  the  victory  off  L’Orient;  and  in  May,  1805,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Orion,  74,  in  which  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  In  this  brief  account  of  Sir  Edward 
Codrington’s  services,  we  can  only  pause  to  mention 
that  he  was  present  in  three  of  our  most  distinguished 
naval  victories,  and  was  as  often  included  in  the  vote 
of  thanks  conferred  by  both  houses  of  parliament  upon 
the  meritorious  officers,  while  for  the  last  of  these  he 
was  also  honoured  with  the  gold  medal. 

After  a cessation  of  two  years  from  active  service,  Sir 
Edward  was  appointed  in  1808  to  the  Blake,  74,  and 
after  serving  in  this  ship  for  some  time  in  the  North 
Sea,  he  invited  his  friend  lord  Gardiner  to  hoist  his  flag 
in  her,  in  consequence  of  his  loi'dship  haying  no  proper 
flag-ship,  on  setting  out  for  Flushing.  In  the  failure  of 
this  unfortunate  expedition  our  naval  captains  had  cer- 
tainly no  share,  and  the  Blake  was  so  actively  employed 
in  the  bombardment,  that  she  was  several  times  set  on 
fire  by  the  red-hot  shot  of  the  enemy. 

In  1810,  when  the  course  of  events  had  transfen*ed 
the  war  to  Spain,  where  our  court  was  liberal  of  its  aid 
to  the  insurgents  against  French  oppression,  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  actively  employed  in  this  important  service. 
Being  the  senior  officer  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  he 
superintended  the  necessary  operations  in  behalf  of  the 
feeble  and  divided  Spanish  patriots,  and  through  his 
judicious  arrangements  the  small  British  squadron  in 
this  quarter  made  a powerful  diversion  in  May,  in 
favour  of  an  attack  upon  Figueras ; and  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  the  Medas  islands  were  taken  from  the 
French  by  captain  Thomas,  of  the  Undaunted.  The 
castle,  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,  was  reduced 
by  the  fire  of  the  ship,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  at 
discretion.  So  important,  indeed,  were  these  services  to 
the  cause  which  they  were  sent  to  aid,  that  captain 
Codrington,  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  who  served 
under  him,  received  the  thanks  of  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  captain  Codrington,  still  in 
the  Blake,  was  actively  employed  in  co-operating  with 
the  garrison  of  Tarragona.  This  important  fortress  of 
Catalonia  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a French  army  of 
11,000  men  under  general  Suchet,  and  its  garrison  was 
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reduced  to  a feeble  handful,  that,  in  spite  of  repeated 
losses,  made  a gallant  resistance.  In  this  emergency 
captain  Codrington  left  Tarragona  on  the  16th  of  May, 
and  proceeded  to  Murviedro,  where  he  speedily  shipped 
2,300  soldiers,  and  213  artillery  men  for  the  aid  of  the 
garrison,  after  which  he  supplied  generals  O’Donnel  and 
Villa  Campa,  and  colonel  Manso,  with  military  stores, 
by  which  the  army  of  Arragon  was  enabled  to  act  with 
that  of  Valencia.  Having  thus  furthered  these  impor- 
tant military  movements,  he  repaired  to  Alicant  for 
fresh  supplies  for  Tarragona,  with  which  he  returned ; 
and  having  negotiated  with  O’Donnel  for  a fresh  rein- 
forcement of  4000  men,  his  promptitude  was  so  re- 
markable on  this  occasion,  that  this  large  force  was 
embarked  on  the  11th,  and  landed  in  Tarragona  on  the 
12th  of  June. 

Having  thus  increased  the  feeble  garrison  into  an 
army,  captain  Codrington  now  proceeded  to  annoy  the 
flank  of  the  invaders,  who  still  pressed  onward  to  the 
siege.  He  therefore  caused  the  boats  and  launches  to 
be  manned,  from  which  shot  was  thrown  into  the 
French  camp,  that  gave  them  great  annoyance.  The 
ships  in  the  mean  time  moved  as  closely  in  to  the  ene- 
my’s works  as  the  depth  of  water  permitted,  and  drove 
them  from  their  advanced  positions,  which  were  imme- 
diately occupied  by  the  guerillas.  But  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  utmost  activity  and  valour  of  such,  devoted 
allies  could  accomplish,  the  fall  of  Tarragona  was  only 
retarded,  not  prevented.  On  the  29th  of  June  the 
French  opened  their  fire  upon  the  town  ; in  the  after- 
noon a breach  was  made,  and  the  place  was  carried  by 
assault.  It  was  now  that  the  Spaniards  shewed  the 
uncertain  and  transitory  nature  of  that  heroism  which 
occasionally  animates  a degraded  people  only  to  forsake 
them  when  it  is  most  required.  The  garrison  fled  in 
every  direction  before  the  enemy ; resistance  was  at  an 
end,  and  crowds  were  pursued,  or  tamely  struck  down 
and  slaughtered,  by  mere  handfuls  of  the  victors.  All 
that  the  British  could  do  in  such  a crisis  was  done : the 
sea  was  covered  with  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  swimming  ; and  all  the  boats  of  the  British 
squadron  were  busy  in  their  rescue  : the  shore  was  lined 
with  women,  children,  and  wounded  men,  and  our  offi- 
cers and  sailors  ventured  through  the  incessant  fire  of 
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shot  and  shells  to  bring  them  off  in  safety.  In  this  truly 
heroic  service,  by  which  above  600  persons  were  saved 
at  the  most  imminent  risk,  captain  Codriugton  and  his 
brave  companions  secured  for  themselves  a testimony  of 
approval  which  no  deed  of  mere  vulgar  heroism  could 
have  merited  ; and  the  still  small  voice  of  which,  within 
the  recesses  of  their  own  hearts,  must  have  often  cheered 
them  when  the  misdirected  applause  of  the  world  would 
have  been  utterly  powerless  either  to  soothe  or  allevi- 
ate. The  Spaniards  who  were  thus  rescued,  after  having 
experienced  the  sympathy  of  the  British,  were  cured, 
clothed,  fed,  and  carefully  conveyed  to  places  of  safety. 

Services  such  as  these — and  we  are  proud  in  asserting 
it— have  never  been  more  highly  appreciated  by  any  coun- 
try than  by  our  own ; and  while  the  ancient  Roman  could 
bestow  a civic  crown  upon  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of 
a citizen,  Britain,  with  a more  enlarged  philanthropy, 
can  confer  the  same  meed  upon  him  who  saves  the  life  of 
an  ally,  or  even  a stranger.  In  1814,  while  actively  em- 
ployed in  America,  as  captain  of  the  fleet,  captain  Codring- 
ton  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  created  a knight  commander  of  the 
Bath.  In  consequence  of  this  last  distinction,  an  incident 
occurred  from  the  expensive  accompaniments  of  such  an 
honour,  which  he  related  with  great  humour.  * He  recol- 
lected,’ he  said,  ‘ when  the  bill  of  fees,  amounting  to 
£386.  7s.  2d.  was  originally  sent  to  him,  on  his  being  made 
military  grand  cross,  he  was  quite  shocked  at  seeing  its 
amount.  It  did  not,  however,  give  him  much  disturbance, 
as  he  was  determined  never  to  pay  one  farthing  of  it ; 
and  had  continued  obstinate  in  his  refusal.  The  officers, 
in  particular,  used  very  gracious  language,  but  it  had  no 
effect.  He  thought  that  the  demanding  fees  for  conferring 
a distinction  of  this  nature,  was  very  like  buying  some- 
thing of  equivalent  value.  When  he  received  the  bill,  he 
sent  it  to  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  said,  that  it 
was  very  hard  on  him  ; but  he  replied,  “ Not  in  the  least,” 
as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  pay  a farthing  of  it. 
He  was  told  that  the  fees  were  regulated  by  an  order 
in  council,  and  that  he  must  pay  them;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  order,  and 
he  would  not  pay  the  fee ; he  did  not  ask  for  the  distinc- 
tion, and  he  would  not  pay  a shilling  for  it:  he  wished 
every  officer  had  done  the  same.' 
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The  long  period  of  peace  which  now  occurred  dis- 
pensed with  the  active  services  of  our  navy  ; but  in  1825,, 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  and  in  1826  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Those  who  have  read  the  life 
of  Collingwood  will  be  already  aware  that  such  a station 
is  one  of  the  highest  importance.  In  addition  to  those 
high  nautical  qualities  by  which  a British  admiral  should 
be  distinguished,  it  requires  that  political  prudence,  sa- 
gacity, and  tact,  which  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  a naval  hero.  Sir  Edward  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Asia,  84,  and  on  reaching  the  station  in 
February,  1827,  he  there  found  affairs  in  such  a con- 
dition as  might  well  try  to  the  uttermost  all  his  naval  and 
diplomatic  skill.  But  to  appreciate  these  circumstances, 
and  the  important  events  that  ensued,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  situation  of  those  parties  between  whom  he 
was  now  called  to  arbitrate. 

Greece,  although  the  victim  of  national  oppression  for 
centuries,  had  never  lost  sight,  even  in  the  darkest  hour, 
of  that  glorious  liberty  for  which  it  had  been  so  illustri- 
ous ; so  that  even  the  klepht,  or  the  pirate,  who  pursued 
his  avocations  in  sight  of  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  or  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  endeavoured  to  dignify  his  lawless 
profession  by  the  sentiments  which  these  scenes  inspired. 
Uiider  such  feelings,  the  Turkish  yoke  was  not  always 
tamely  endured.  The  Greeks  talked  of  the  deeds  of  their 
fathers,  and  frequently  sought  to  emulate  them  ; and  for 
this  purpose  they  repeatedly  rose  against  their  tyrants  : 
but  the  conflict  that  followed  was  too  unequal,  and  with 
each  unsuccessful  attempt  the  bondage  of  the  oppressor 
was  only  made  more  cruel  and  intolerable.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  time  had  now  ripened  the  national  character  for 
a more  strenuous  and  successful  resistance,  and  in  1821, 
the  war  of  Greek  independence  commenced.  It  was  in- 
deed an  unequal  struggle ; and  Greece  fought  and  suf- 
fered with  a heroism  that  seemed  to  recall  the  days  of  her 
ancient  glory.  Europe  could  not  regard  such  a spectacle 
unmoved.  The  intellectual  of  every  country,  who  re- 
garded Greece  as  the  home  of  their  spirits — the  devout 
of  every  shade  of  doctrine,  who  saw  a Christian  nation 
oppressed,  and  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  infidel 
race — all  sympathized  in  the  spectacle,  while  every  court 
was  successively  entreated  by  its  people  to  send  assistance 
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to  the  laud  of  Homer  and  Themistocles.  But  political 
principles  of  profit  and  loss  were  more  important  in  the 
eyes  of  European  statesmen  than  all  that  Grecian  min- 
strels had  ever  sung,  or  philosophers  excogitated— and 
therefore  no  aid  was  afforded. 

This  indifference  of  the  European  governments  led  to  the 
formation  of  associations  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  for  aiding  the  Greeks  in  their  efforts 
at  independence  ; and  if  the  exertions  of  these  patriotic 
and  Christian  individuals  contributed  but  little  effectual 
aid  to  the  oppressed,  they  at  least  encouraged  the  Greeks 
to  continued  exertions,  and  kept  alive  the  feelings  of 
sympathy  in  their  respective  countries,  which  at  length 
induced  their  governments  to  terminate  a struggle  marked 
by  a ruthless  havoc  and  extermination  more  accordant 
with  the  principles  of  the  middle  ages  than  the  courtesy 
and  humanity  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  year  1826,  the  successes  and  atrocities  of  the 
able  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had  now  been  intrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  threatened  the  utter  depopulation 
of  the  country.  Men  and  women  were  unsparingly  devoted 
to  the  sword,  while  the  young  of  either  sex,  from  whom 
no  resistance  could  be  apprehended,  were  carried  to  the 
ancient  ‘ house  of  bondage,’  and  sold  in  droves  in  the 
Egyptian  slave-markets.  In  this  miserable  crisis,  the 
Greeks  implored  the  aid  of  Christendom  ; and,  through  the 
influence  of  Mr,  Canning,  a treaty  was  concluded  at 
London,  on  July  6th,  1827,  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  having  for  its  object  the  termination  of  the 
sanguinary  war,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Greeks  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  independence.  In  order  to  enforce 
this  resolution,  a French  armament  commanded  by  ad- 
miral de  Rigny,  and  a Russian  squadron  under  admiral 
Heiden,  were  stationed  in  the  Levant,  to  co-operate  with 
Sir  Edward  Codrington. 

In  prosecution  of  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  him,  it 
was  recessary  that  Sir  Edward  should  prevent  the  de- 
portation by  sea  of  all  reinforcements  of  men  and  military 
stores  that  were  to  be  employed  against  the  Greeks— a 
service  which,  whether  accomplished  by  force  or  negoti- 
ation, could  not  be  otherwise  than  unpalatable  to  Turkey. 
Sir  Edward  adopted  the  milder  alternative,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  his  official  instructions,  and  entered  into 
a treaty  with  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  Pacha  on  this  occa- 
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sion  agreed  to  an  armistice  by  sea  and  land,  in  respect 
to  the  ships  and  troops  forming  the  expedition  then  at 
Navarin,  and  pledged  his  honour  that  for  twenty  days 
at  least  the  fleet  and  land  forces  should  remain  inactive.  . 
At  this  time  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  in  the  port,  and  the 
Turkish  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour ; but  as  Sir  Edward 
considered  the  honour  of  the  Pacha  to  be  inviolable,  he 
acceded  to  his  request  of  allowing  the  Turkish  ships  to 
enter  and  join  the  Egyptians. 

These  measures  were  settled  upon  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1827,  but  on  the  day  following  the  Pacha  was  eager 
to  violate  the  armistice,  and  enter  into  battle  with  the 
Greeks.  He  therefore  pretended  to  believe  that  lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  now  entered  the  Greek  service,  had 
made  a descent  on  Patras  ; and  he  demanded  permission 
to  send  out  a force  to  beat  him  off.  This  was  perempto- 
rily refused  both  by  the  British  admiral  and  de  Rigny, 
who  represented  it  as  a violation  of  the  treaty.  No  far- 
ther remonstrance  having  been  offered,  the  Asia  and 
Syrene  (the  French  flag-ship)  left  the  harbour.  Only  the 
Dartmouth  now  lay  off  Navarin  ; a great  part  of  the 
British  squadron  had  been  dispatched  to  Malta  for  re- 
pairs, and  the  Asia  was  anchored  off  Zante,  when  the 
Dartmouth  suddenly  arrived  with  intelligence  that  a 
strong  division  of  the  Turkish  fleet  had  steered  out  of 
Navarin,  to  join  Ibrahim's  land  forces  at  Patras.  Al- 
though Sir  Edward  had  now  only  the  Asia,  84,  the  Dart- 
mouth frigate,  and  the  Talbot  and  Zebra  sloops  of  war, 
he  determined  with  this  small  force  to  intercept  the  ca- 
reer of  the  enemy.  He  soon  came  up  with  them,  ran 
alongside  the  Turkish  commander  Patrona  Bey,  and 
commanded  him  to  alter  his  course;  and  when  the  Tuik 
stood  to  the  southward,  Sir  Edward  followed  closely  upon 
his  rear,  to  keep  him  out  of  Navarin.  In  a short  time 
the  Turkish  fleet  was  joined  by  fifteen  other  vessels  from 
their  armament,  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  in  per- 
son. Although  Sir  Edward  had  now  only  the  Dartmouth 
and  Talbot,  he  was  determined  to  keep  the  enemy  out 
of  Patras,  even  if  a battle  should  be  necessary.  But  the 
Turks,  notwithstanding  their  immense  superiority,  did 
not  risk  the  encounter.  Like  culprits  detected,  they  fled 
before  their  monitor,  while  an  occasional  shot  lrom  the 
Asia  quickened  their  course  ; and  by  the  14th  of  October, 
Ibrahim,  with  his  whole  fleet,  after  having  manoeuvred 
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cL^sh  hif  hoestnee  pufo?06  H°fi  Sir  Edward’  a«d  ac. 
the  port  of  Navarin  ? P had  forced  his  way  into 

of«Hevf„^“Lth^ed  * !*  f~a  —O 

his  whole  fury  upon  the  surro*  & handfu1'  turned 
defenceless  inhabitants  tZT^S  C0Untry'  and 

the  ground;  their  harvests  destroyed^evenThe6  ,-Umt  t0 
were  torn  up  by  the  roots  wmu  y ’ even  the  olive-trees 
ren,  were  massacred  in  crowds e men>  women,  and  child- 
perhaps  more  cruel  still.  Eve/ taos^h^  * 8lavery 
the  rocks  and  caves  were  scarcelv  J e/Caped  to 
women  and  children  were  vainly  endp  .fortunate ; 
tain  life  with  boiled  grass  a l endeavourmg  to  sus- 
bers  from  starvation.  Stron-  h°Urly  in  »um- 

to  repress  this  ferocious  massacre^and^™  n,ecessary 
was  resolved  by  the  British  accordingly  it 

rals  to  enter  the  port  and  t kp  ’ a°d  French  ad“i- 

enemy’s  fleet.  PThis  was  made*** a position  among  the 
obstinacy  of  Ibrahim  who  h^  ,ndl?Pensable  by  the 
communications  from ’the  admiral^^111611  t0  receive  no 
and  from  the 

■n  consequence  of  the  1™  , ot  blockading  Navarin, 

of  anchorage.  ThLe  wa?n  “ t1,TmJter’  and  ,he  ™>t 

who  had  fled  from  so  small  ,‘k!hhood  als0  that  Ibrahim, 
ties  to  the  whole  allied  fleet  The  wou,Id  ®|Ter  bostili. 
was  that,  from  fear  or  famine  i,  Pbe  Probability  rather 
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cure  which  las accomDZhZ  The  imP°«a"t  mea- 
and  the  relative  positions  of  the  Tr'  '6  20th  of  October, 
be  best  understood  by  the  W|!5  squadrons,  will 
Edward  Codrington’s  nersniV  T"8  extract  from  Sir 
‘ The  Turkish  shin/wT  d,sPatch  the  subject, 
cent,  with  sp^ngs  Po„Tet“°Td  “ ‘he  f°™  »f  a cres- 
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Sr 

jn^  the  weather  or  starboard 

and^nchored'close”  aloTilde  T*10  GeDOa  and  Albion, 

the  flag  of  the  canimn,  T Sh‘P  °f  tbe  ,ine>  bearing 
and  a large 
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opponent  in  the  front  line  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  four 
ships  to  windward,  part  of  the  Egyptian  squadron,  were 
allotted  to  the  squadron  of  rear-admiral  de  Rigny ; and 
those  to  leeward,  in  the  bight  of  the  crescent,  were  to  mark 
the  stations  of  the  whole  Russian  squadron ; the  ships  of 
the  line  closing  those  of  the  English  line,  and  beino-  fol- 
lowed up  by  their  own  frigates.  The  French  frl-ate 
Armide  was  directed  to  place  herself  alongside  the  cuter- 
most  frigate,  on  the  left  hand  entering  the  harbour ; 
and  the  Cambrian,  Glasgow,  and  Talbot,  next  to  her,  and 
abreast  ot  the  Asia,  Genoa,  and  Albion  ; the  Dartmouth, 
and  the  Mosquito,  the  Rose,  the  Brisk,  and  the  Philomel, 
were  to  look  after  six  fire-ships  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.* 

The  forces  thus  brought  into  hostile  contact,  seemed 
to  render  the  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  allies  suffi- 
ciently hazardous.  The  latter  had  ten  sail  of  the  line, 
ten  frigates,  four  sloops  of  war  (one  ship,  three  brigs),  and 
three  tenders  (two  French,  one  English),  mounting  1324 
guns.  The  Turko-Egyptian  fleet  consisted  of  three  sail 
of  the  line,  four  dOuble-banked  frigates  of  64  guns  each, 
nineteen  frigates,  forty-nine  corvettes  and  brigs,  four 
transports,  and  several  fire-ships,  mounting  2240  guns, 
all  arranged  upon  a most  formidable  plan  of  defence, 
and  flanked  by  a strong  battery. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington  having  issued  strict  orders 
that  not  a gun  should  be  fired  unless  the  enemy  com- 
menced hostilities,  the  ships  passed  the  Turkish  bat- 
teries without  the  slightest  molestation;  they  took  up 
their  position  in  the  same  awful  silence,  and  for  some 
time  the  hostile  fleets  seemed  to  gaze  at  each  other,  as 
it  afraid  to  commence  hostilities  by  the  slightest  menace. 
This  delusive  calm  continued  so  long,  that  the  expecta- 
tion of  resistance  seems  to  have  died  away  on  board  the 
British  squadron;  and  even  the  musical  band  of  the  Asia 
were  quietly  assembling  as  usual,  to  play  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  when  all  at  once  a discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  enemy  was  poured  into  the  boats  of  the  Dart- 
mouth, which  had  been  sent  with  a message,  requesting 
the  removal  of  the  six  fire  ships.  This  discharge  killed 
lieutenant  Fitzroy,  and  several  of  his  men.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant  two  shots  were  fired  into  the  Syrene, 
which  cut  the  cable  of  the  anchor  that  was  prepared  to’ 
be  let  go.  This  aggression  produced  a return,  and 
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the  fire  of  small  arms  soon  deepened  into  a general 
cannonade.  The  Asia  was  alongside  the  Capitana, 
and  still  nearer  to  Moharem;  but  as  the  latter  had 
sent  a message  to  say  that  he  would  not  fire,  the  Ca- 
pitana and  the  Asia  encountered,  and  the  latter,  after 
receiving  her  antagonist’s  discharge,  returned  it  so 
effectually  with  her  double-shotted  guns,  that  the  Turk- 
ish flag-ship  went  adrift  dismasted  and  a complete  wreck. 
Moharem  now  seemed  to  forget  his  promise ; a shot  was 
fired  from  his  ship  upon  a British  boat,  that  had  carried 
a message  from  Sir  Edward  to  the  Bey,  by  which  Mr. 
Mitchell,  his  pilot,  was  killed ; and  this  aggression  was 
quickly  followed  by  a general  fire  into  the  Asia.  The 
latter  ship,  therefore,  having  disposed  of  the  Capitana, 
and  a frigate  acting  with  her  against  the  Asia,  was  now 
hove  upon  her  starboard  spring,  by  which  her  larboard 
broadside  was  brought  fully  to  bear  upon  the  Egyptians, 
and  discharged  with  such  effect,  that  the  ship  of  Moha* 
rem  was  reduced  to  a mere  wreck,  and  his  second  set 
on  fire.  In  consequence  of  the  deep  canopy  of  smoke 
in  which  the  Asia  had  been  enveloped,  during  this 
terrible  encounter,  and  the  subsequent  explosion  that 
took  place,  it  was  thought  that  she  had  perished ; but 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  cleared  away,  her  flag  was 
seen  floating  proudly  over  the  scene  of  ruin,  at  which  a 
shout  of  gladness  from  our  ships  resounded  over  the 
whole  din  of  battle.  For  four  hours  this  desperate  con- 
flict continued  to  rage,  during  which  the  Turks  fought 
with  even  more  than  their  wonted  stubbornness  and 
ferocity ; but  nothing  could  withstand  the  skill  of  the 
English  leader,  and  the  emulous  valour  of  the  sailors  of 
the  three  great  European  nations,  now  fighting  for  the 
first  time  side  by  side,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity. As  fast  as  the  Turkish  ships  were  torn  in  pieces, 
or  silenced  by  the  irresistible  broadsides  of  their  antago- 
nists, such  of  their  crews  as  survived  set  them  on  fire, 
and  tried  to  escape  on  shore,  so  that  the  whole  bay  was 
gradually  filled  with  masses  of  conflagration,  and  shaken 
with  tremendous  explosions.  In  the  Asia,  which  had 
so  nobly  borne  the  chief  burden  of  the  day,  nineteen  men 
were  killed,  and  fifty-seven  wounded,  and  among  the 
latter  was  a fine  young  midshipman,  Mr.  H.  J.  Codring- 
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ton,  the  admiral’s  son.  Sir  Edward  himself  seemed  to 
have  escaped  by  a miracle.  He  constantly  kept  his  sta- 
tion on  the  poop,  although  it  was  at  one  time  so  com- 
pletely cleared  by  the  enemy’s  fire,  that  no  person  was 
left  on  it  but  himself ; his  clothes  were  pierced  with  a 
bullet,  and  torn  with  splinters ; and  on  one  occasion  a 
cannon-shot  just  cleared  his  hat,  and  passed  through  the 
furled-up  awning  under  which  he  was  standing.  As  for 
the  enemy,  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  and 
the  stubborn  valour  with  which  they  fought,  only  served 
to  make  their  ruin  more  complete.  Seventeen  Turkish 
vessels  were  blown  up  during  the  action,  and  twenty 
were  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Turks  themselves, 
that  they  might  not  become  the  prizes  of  the  victors. 
Even  the  havoc  and  slaughter  so  peculiar  to  a sea-fight 
seemed  on  this  day  to  be  exceeded  in  the  bay  of  Navarin. 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  such  a spectacle  to  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  French,  who  now  fought  by  the 
side  of  those  whom  for  centuries  they  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  their  natural  enemies.  While  they  emu- 
lated and  even  equalled  the  valour  of  our  British  sailors, 
their  aid  was  as  prompt,  and  their  courtesy  as  great, 
towards  their  former  foes,  as  if  extreme  hate  had  been 
abandoned  for  an  equally  extreme  affection. — How  glo- 
rious and  how  happy  an  event  will  be  that  of  Navarin, 
if  Briton  and  Frenchman  will  thus  ever  unite,  as  the 
great  representatives  of  civilization,  and  the  chosen 
champions  of  order  and  humanity ! On  one  occasion, 
among  many  gratifying  examples  that  might  be  quoted, 
captain  Hugon,  of  the  French  frigate  L’Armide,  perceiv- 
ing about  three  o’clock  the  Talbot  unequally  engaged 
with  several  of  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  gal- 
lantly dashed  forward  to  the  rescue.  He  dexterously 
winded  his  ship  through  the  inner  Turkish  line,  without 
interrupting  the  fire  of  the  English  vessel,  and  then 
poured  such  a heavy  broadside  into  one  of  the  frigates 
with  which  she  had  been  engaged,  that  the  Mussulman 
was  compelled  to  strike.  On  taking  possession  after 
this  seasonable  relief,  he  hoisted  the  English  flag  along 
with  his  own  upon  the  prize,  to  intimate  that  he  had 
only  completed  what  the  English  had  begun, — an  ac- 
knowledgment that  gained  him  the  thanks  and  com- 
mendations of  every  British  sailor.  This  chivalrous 
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feeling  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  nobly  reciprocated 
by  the  English.  During  one  period  of  the  engagement, 
the  Armide  was  in  like  manner  almost  overpowered  by 
numbers,  when  the  Rose,  captain  Davies,  gallantly  flew 
to  her  assistance.  She  anchored  within  pistol-shot  of 
two  Turkish  corvettes,  and  thus  relieved  the  Armide  in 
a few  minutes— a service  that  was  warmly  acknow- 
ledged and  eulogized  by  the  French  admiral. 

When  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Navarin  arrived  in  Eng 
land,  the  ministry,  which  had  succeeded  Mr.  Canning, 
seemed  taken  by  surprise,  and  undecided  as  to  the  policy 
they  ought  to  adopt,  and  by  their  conduct  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  no  hearty  desire  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of 
their  predecessors.  This  indirect  disapprobation,  as  might 
be  expected,  encouraged  those  opposed  to  the  progress 
of  political  liberty,  to  characterize  the  victory  as  a mis- 
fortune. They  loudly  bewailed  the  calamities  of  the 
Turks,  as  if  some  unprecedented  enormity  had  been 
committed.  In  fact,  they  seemed  completely  to  have 
forgotten  that  these  sufferers  were  just  reeking  from 
massacres  by  which  humanity  was  insulted ; and  that  if 
they  had  not  been  prevented,  they  would  soon  have 
turned  the  Morea  into  a very  Golgotha  of  destruction. 
And  how  were  they  to  be  prevented?  Not  certainly  by 
appeals  to  their  feelings  of  benevolence,  which  they 
shewed  they  could  not  understand ; nor  to  their  sen- 
timents of  honour,  which  they  had  already  so  frequently 
violated.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  tried  an  armistice,  and 
found  it  ineffectual ; he  was  instructed  to  compel  its  ob- 
servance hy  force,  and  naval  force  is  cannon-shot,  upon 
the  use  of  which  a battle  ensued.  Had  he  remained  deaf 
to  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  insensible  to 
the  perfidy  of  Ibrahim,  not  only  would  the  outcry  of  all 
Europe  have  been  lifted  up  against  him,  but  in  all  like- 
lihood he  would  have  been  made  the  scape-goat  of  the 
popular  outcry,  and  been  more  harshly  condemned  for 
forbearance,  than  interposition.  To  fight,  therefore, 
was  not  only  the  safer  and  nobler,  but  the  only  ef- 
fectual alternative ; and  if  government  has  hitherto 
refused  him  the  honours  often  awarded  to  far  less  distin- 
guished services,  an  approving  posterity  will  applaud 
his  conduct,  and  his  name  will  be  recorded  among  the 
great  men  who  have  eminently  contributed  to  the  foun- 
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dation  of  a new  kingdom— and  it  is  to  be  hoped  to  the 
re-establishment  of  liberty  in  Greece.  That  prospect  is 
worth  a peerage. 

In  January,  1828,  the  duke  of  Wellington  became 
prime  minister,  and  the  same  policy  was  pursued  by  his 
cabinet,  regarding  the  battle  of  Navarin,  as  that  of  the 
preceding:  and  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  it  was 
termed  in  the  king’s  speech  an  ‘ untoward  event,’  while 
blame  was  imputed  to  the  admiral  for  having  acted  con- 
trary to  instructions — but  this  was  merely  a pretence 
to  suit  the  views  of  political  partisanship;  and  to  convey 
an  impression  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  that  the  aggression 
had  been  unauthorized.*  Sir  Edward  was  in  consequence 
recalled  from  his  command  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  those  parliamentary 
discussions  that  ensued  upon  the  battle  of  Navarin. 
The  whole  question,  when  stripped  of  the  pseudo-huma- 
nity in  behalf  of  the  Turks,  with  which  it  was  plentifully 
decorated,  resolved  itself  into  a mere  political  and  selfish 
consideration.  It  was  said  that,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Ottoman  navy,  Russia  had  been  the  sole  gainer  ; and 
that  the  trade  and  interest  of  Britain  would  suffer  by 
her  ascendancy.  But  with  these  remote  consequences 
Sir  Edward,  as  a British  admiral,  had  nothing  to  do. 
His  business  was  to  protect  the  Greeks  from  massacre, 
and  clear  the  Archipelago  from  piracy,  both  of  which 
objects  he  successfully  accomplished.  Had  it  been  the 
wish  of  Wellington’s  administration  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  going  to  war  with  Turkey,  it  never  would 
have  been  allowed  to  take  place,  and  therefore  it  is 
ridiculous  to  attribute  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  to  the 
* untoward  event’  at  Navarin. 

Sir  Edward  has  represented  Devonport  in  parliament 
since  1832,  and  has  constantly  given  his  support  to  every 
liberal  measure,  and  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
British  senator.  The  service  owes  much  to  his  perse- 
vering exertions  in  obtaining  for  the  officers  and  men, 
who  fought  under  him,  their  hard-earned  prize-money. 

* This  treatment  naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  the  admiral, 
and  he  was  obliged  in  his  own  defence  to  disprove  the  official  asser- 
tions which  had  been  so  often  made,  by  shewing  that  if  he  had  mis- 
understood the  letter  of  his  instructions,  he  was  assured  by  the  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  (August  19th,  1827),  that  the  true 
meaning’  expressly  authorized  him  to  resort  to  force. 

2 F 
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He  chiefly  exerts  himself  as  the  advocate  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  efforts  are  constantly  directed  to  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  naval  officers,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  every  ship  in  commission  efficiently 
manned,  so  that  the  sailor  shall  not  be  overworked,  and 
that  officers  and  men  may  be  able  to  do  their  duty  when 
the  service  requires  their  exertions.  We  earnestly  trust 
that  these  appeals  will  not  be  in  vain,  more  especially 
as  the  time  may  not  be  remote  when  higher  naval 
exertions  than  ever  may  be  demanded  of  us,  to  secure 
our  national  independence,  and  promote  our  country’s 
prosperity. 
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To  assist  the  reader,  who  has  been  unaccustomed  to 
nautical  details,  and  convey  to  him  a more  perfect  idea 
of  the  government  of  the  British  navy,  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  add  a few  particulars  explanatory  of  the 
rank  and  duties, of  its  different  officers,  and  the  rating  of 
ships,  with  a brief  tabular  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
British  navy  since  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  pre- 
sent period. 

Admiralty . — Since  1690,  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  British  navy  has  been  vested  in  seven  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  with  only  two  exceptions 
for  short  periods.  The  chief  commissioner  is  styled  the 
first  lord,  and  is  generally  a cabinet  minister;  the  others 
are  the  junior  lords,  and  act  as  counsellors  to  the  former. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  navy  was  under  the  sole  go- 
vernment of  the  lord  high  admiral,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  army  is,  at  present,  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  term  admiral  seems  to  have  been 
first  used  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  first  admiral 
of  England  was  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  1386. 

In  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  vested  the  appoint- 
ment to  every  naval  command,  but  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  he  concedes  the  right  in  certain  cases,  subject 
to  his  approval.  The  admiralty  possesses  sovereign  juris- 
diction in  any  case  connected  with  naval  affairs,  and 
which  occurs  upon  the  high  seas ; and  has  its  own  courts 
and  officers  to  try  all  offenders. 
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The  commissioned  officers  of  the  navy  consist  of  flag- 
officers,  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants. 

The  flag-officers,  or  commanders  of  squadrons,  are  di- 
vided into  three  ranks,  the  admiral,  vice-admiral,  and 
rear-admiral ; and  each  of  these  ranks  is  again  divided 
into  three  grades,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  colours 
red,  white,  and  blue, — so  that  there  are  some  varieties 
of  admirals  in  our  classification.  The  admiral  wears  his 
colour  at  the  main,  the  vice-admiral  at  the  fore,  and  the 
rear-admiral  at  the  mizen-mast  head,  and  their  grade  is 
indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  flag. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  navy  take  rank  with 
those  of  the  army,  as  follows: — 


NAVY. 

Admiral  of  the  fleet  . 
Admiral 
Vice-admiral 
Rear-admiral 
Commodore  .... 
Captain  of  3 years’  standing 
Captain  under  ditto  . 
Commander 

Lieutenant  .... 


ARMY. 

Field-marshal 

General 

Lieutenant-general 

Major-general 

Brigadier-general 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-colonel 

Major 

Captain 


We  shall  now  specify  the  principal  duties  of  these 
commissioned  officers  : and,  first,  of  the 


Admiral. — An  admiral  when  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a fleet  or  squadron  is  invested  by  the  admiralty  with 
very  extensive  authority  over  the  officers  and  seamen 
under  his  command,  and  is  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  such  orders  as  are  committed  to  him.  When  the  fleet 
is  numerous  or  the  service  important,  junior  admirals 
are  appointed  to  serve  under  him,  to  whom  the  com- 
mand of  certain  ships  is  assigned ; these  are  called  di- 
visions or  squadrons,  and  are  designated  the  vice  or 
rear-admiral's,  or  by  the  colour  of  their  flag,  as  the  white 
or  blue  squadron : — thus,  at  Trafalgar,  there  was  vice- 
admiral  Nelson,  as  admiral-in-chief,  with  vice-admiral 
Collingwood,  as  the  second,  and  rear-admiral  Northesk, 
as  the  third  in  command.  It  is  an  important  part  of  an 
admiral’s  duty  to  keep  the  ships  in  a condition  for  im- 
mediate service,  and  exercise  them  in  naval  evolutions ; 
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and  to  oblige  the  commanders  of  squadrons  and  divisions 
to  inspect  the  state  of  each  ship  under  their  flag.  He  is 
also  to  correspond  with  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 
and  report  the  state  and  proceedings  of  the  fleet.  Should 
he  be  killed  in  battle,  his  flag  is  to  be  kept  flying,  and 
the  officer  next  in  rank  is  to  repair  on  board,  and  assume 
the  chief  command,  until  the  affair  is  ended. 

Vice  and  Rear-admiral. — Each  is  required  to  inspect 
the  ships  under  his  orders,  and  to  see  that  the  crews  are 
kept  in  a healthy  state,  frequently  exercised,  and  well 
disciplined,  for  all  which  he  is  responsible  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. In  sailing,  he  is  to  take  care  that 
every  ship  in  his  division  preserves  the  station  assigned 
to  her  ; and  in  battle,  to  observe  and  report  her  conduct. 
Should  a captain  misbehave,  or  avoid  the  contest,  he  can 
send  an  officer  on  board  to  supersede  him.  Should  the 
vice  or  rear-admiral  be  killed  in  battle,  his  flag  is  to  be 
kept  flying,  and  intelligence  to  be  sent  to  the  com- 
mander-iu-chief. 

Captain  of  the  Fleet. — This  is  a temporary  rank,  con- 
ferred upon  a flag-officer,  or  senior  captain,  when  the 
admiral  has  ten  or  more  ships  of  the  line  under  his 
command.  The  commander-in-chief  through  this  officer 
issues  his  orders,  and  receives  all  returns  from  the  fleet. 
He  is  appointed,  and  can  only  be  removed,  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty. 

Commodore.  — This  is  also  a temporary  rank.  The 
commodore  hoists  a broad  pendant,  and  exercises  the 
authority  of  a flag-officer  over  the  convoy  or  squadron 
placed  under  his  command.  He  ranks  next  to  the  junior 
rear-admiral,  and  above  all  captains,  except  the  captain 
of  the  fleet. 

Captain — Is  the  officer  in  command  of  a single  ship 
of  20  guns  and  upwards.  When  a captain  is  appointed 
to  a vessel,  he  commissions  it  by  hoisting  his  pendant 
on  board.  He  superintends  and  enforces  the  regu- 
lations for  the  internal  discipline,  order,  regularity, 
cleanliness,  and  health  of  his  crew,  all  which  regulations 
are  minutely  set  down  in  print  for  his  guidance.  He 
causes  the  articles  of  war,  the  acts  of  parliament  for  the 
encouragement  of  seamen,  and  all  rules  of  discipline,  to 
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be  read  to  his  sailors,  at  least  once  a month.  He  judges 
and  punishes  whatever  faults  are  committed  on  board, 
which  he  specifies  in  a warrant,  all  the  officers  and 
ship’s  company  being  present;  and  for  the  prevention 
of  injustice  or  severity,  he  is  required  to  insert  a minute 
of  all  such  cases  in  the  log-book,  and  send  an  abstract 
to  the  admiralty,  at  the  end  of  every  quarter. 

Lieutenant — Is  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  captain. 
The  number  of  lieutenants  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
rate  of  the  ship — a first-rate  has  six,  and  a sixth-rate  only 
one.  The  senior  lieutenant  commands  the  ship  in  the 
absence  of  the  captain,  and  is  responsible,  during  the 
time,  for  every  thing  done  on  board.  The  lieutenants 
take  the  watch  by  turns  ; and  each  informs  the  captain  of 
every  occurrence  in  his  watch.  He  sees  that  the  ship  is 
properly  steered,  the  log  hove,  and  the  course  and  dis- 
tance entered  on  the  log-board.  No  officer  can  be  made 
a lieutenant  until  he  has  served  six  years  at  sea,  nor 
can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  until  he 
has  been  on  the  list  of  lieutenants  for  two  years  ; nor  to 
that  of  captain,  until  he  has  been  a commander  for  one 
year.  Lieutenants  are  always  appointed  to  the  command 
of  ships  of  war  which  carry  less  than  20  guns. 

Master. — This  officer  receives  his  orders  from  the 
captain,  or  any  of  the  lieutenants.  His  duties  consist 
in  superintending  the  stowage  of  the  hold,  and  the  sail- 
ing properties  of  the  ship — its  navigation  and  anchoring 
— the  ascertaining  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
place  at  sea— the  survey  of  harbours— and  every  nautical 
operation  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  particular  ser- 
vices of  the  vessel.  No  person  can  be  appointed  master 
of  a ship  unless  he  has  served  as  second-master  ; and  to 
be  a second-master,  he  must  pass  very  strict  examina- 
tions, and  give  proof  of  his  experience  and  capacity. 

Midshipmen. — Midshipmen  are  naval  cadets  or  stu- 
dents, who  act  as  the  principal  petty  officers  on  board, 
but  they  have  no  specific  duties.  They  are  generally 
proteges  of  the  captain,  and  are  carefully  exercised  and 
trained  under  his  direction;  and  after  six  years’  service 
they  are  eligible  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, after  having  passed  an  examination  before  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  admiralty  for  that  purpose. 
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In  smaller  vessels  some  of  the  senior  midshipmen  are 
intrusted  with  the  watch,  attending  parties  of  men  on 
shore,  passing  the  word  of  command,  and  seeing  it  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Gunner. — This  useful  officer  has  the  charge  of  the 
ship’s  artillery,  and  powder-magazine.  He  sees  that 
the  locks  and  carriages  of  the  guns  are  kept  in  good 
order,  and  that  the  powder  is  free  from  damp ; that  the 
small  arms  are  fit  for  service,  the  guns  in  action  pro- 
perly pointed,  and  ammunition  supplied.  He  also  exer- 
cises  the  men  at  the  guns,  to  make  them  correct  and 
expeditious  in  firing,  upon  which  their  efficiency  depends 
in  battle.  His  assistants  are,  the  armourer  and  his 
mates. 

Boatswain. — The  duty  of  the  boatswain  is  to  receive 
and  examine  the  ropes  and  rigging  of  the  ship,  to  attend 
daily  to  their  condition,  and  repair  whatever  may  be 
defective.  He  must  attend  on  deck  when  all  hands  are 
employed,  and  see  that  the  men  go  through  their  duties 
with  regularity  and  expedition.  As  he  superintends  the 
sailing  materials  of  the  ship,  the  sail-maker  and  rope- 
maker  are  placed  under  his  orders.  Gunners  and  boat- 
swains, before  they  are  appointed,  must  have  served 
one  year  as  petty  officers,  and  are  required  to  produce 
certificates  and  undergo  examinations,  to  give  proof  of 
their  characters  and  abilities. 

Carpenter. — This  is  an  officer  who  attends  to  the 
wood-work  of  the  vessel.  He  inspects  the  state  of  the 
masts  and  yards,  the  ship’s  hull,  magazine,  store-rooms, 
and  cabins,  the  boat’s  ladders  and  gratings,  and  takes 
care  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order.  The  caulker  is 
placed  under  him,  to  stop  every  leak  in  the  side  or  deck 
of  the  ship.  Previous  to  his  naval  appointment,  a ship's 
carpenter  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a ship- 
wright, and  afterwards  have  been  six  months  a carpen- 
ter’s mate  on  board  one  of  her  majesty’s  ships. 

Purser . — This  officer  attends  wholly  to  the  victualling 
of  the  ship,  and  occasionally  to  the  clothing  of  the  crew. 
His  express  duty  is  to  receive,  examine,  keep,  and  serve 
out,  the  ship’s  provisions.  The  immense  importance  of 
this  functionary’s  duty  in  an  English  ship  of  war  is  ap- 
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Besides  these  officers  b^n^’ng 7o"  aod  to 

».»gle  ships,  there  are  various  officers  who  from  th! 

cnaausere,h0ev‘dorudtUtie:’  5"  Cai'ed  be- 

cause  they  do  not  interfere  in  battle.  These  are  th* 

Marines- Are  the  naval  soldiers  who  have  been 
framed  either  to  fight  on  ship-board  or  on  shire  and 
when  in  ships  from  first  to  fifth-rate  they  arl  clm 
manded  by  ail  officer  holding  the  rank  of  brevet-major 
or  cap, am,  with  two  or  three  subalterns  under  him.  In 
fth-iates  or  under,  they  are  commanded  by  a subaltern 
and  m small  vessels  by  a serjeant  or  corpoial  only  In 

rapwT^hl®*"  are.  under  the  of  the  ship's 

captain,  or  the  officer  who  commands  the  watch.  The 

marines  are  employed  on  board  ship  as  sentinels  anl 
also  m every  other  duty  of  the  vessel  in  which  their 
services  can  be  available,  except  going  aloft 

Rate  of  Ships. 

In  the  foregoing  work  much  has  been  stated  resnect 

ti?u!?rhatin8  °f  f.ipS;  but  in  sequence  of  the  con- 
tinual changes  and  improvements  in  naval  architecture 
the  rating  of  one  period  frequently  differed  greatly  from 

air°ther‘  After  many  Chan»es’  the  fords  of  the 
d™,al  y su»©ested  the  following  scale,  which  was  es 
tablished  on  the  25th  of  November,  1816. 


First-rate — Includes  all  three-deck-  > 
ers  of  100  guns  and  upwards  . ^ 

Second-rate—  Includes  all  ships  of 
80  guns  and  upwards,  on  two  ] 
decks $ 

Third-rate— All  ships  of  70  guns  ) 
and  upwards,  but  less  than  80  . f 


Complement 
of  men. 

from  000  to  800 

700  to  650 
650  to  600 
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Fourth-rale— All  ships  of  50  guns  ) 450  t0  350 

and  upwards,  but  less  than  70  $ 

Fifth  rate— All  ships  from  36  to  50  1 300  to  280 

guns S 

Sixth-rate— All  ships  from  24  to  36  > 175  to  145  or  125 

guns i 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  British  navy,  it  is 

difficult  to  give  a correct  idea  from  a mere  statement  of 
the  number  of  ships  and  guns  employed  at  successive 
periods,  as  these  were  continually  varying  in  size  and 
character  with  the  changes  and  improvements  of  naval 
warfare.  The  following  abstract  of  the  number  of  ships 
of  which  the  navy  consisted  at  the  commencement  of 
each  of  the  following  reigns,  will  however,  coupled  with 
the  amount  of  tonnage,  the  number  of  men,  and  the 
money  voted  by  parliament  for  that  particular  service, 
convey  a more  explicit  idea  to  the  reader. 

Ships.  Tonnage.  Men.  Money  voted. 


William  III.  1688 
Anne  1701 

George  I.  1714 
George  II.  1727 
George  III.  1760 
1793 


173  101,032  42,003  . . . 

272  159,020  53,921  . . . 

247  167,219  49,860  . . . 

233  170,862  64,514  . . . 

412  321,104  70,000  £3  640,000 

411  402,555  1,985,482 


2 F 2 


The  following  abstract  of  the  ships  of  war  in  commission  for  sea-service,  exclusive  of  those  in 
commission  for  harbour-service,  during  the  twenty-three  years’  war  with  France,  will  exhibit 
the  extraordinary  naval  establishment  which  this  country  maintained,  and  the  vast  sum  of 
money  expended  for  that  branch  of  the  service. 
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i 110,000  seamen  and  marines  were  voted  for  seven,  and  90,000  for  six,  lunar  months. 
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At  the  end  of  the  war  in  1815  the  royal  navy  consisted 
of  663  ships,  the  united  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
609,595.  Upon  the  peace  establishment,  the  number  of 
seamen  and  marines  has  varied  from  20,000  to  34,000, 
and  the  annual  sums  voted  by  parliament  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  navy,  from  four  to  seven  millions  sterling. 


The  royal  navy  at  present  consists  of  578 
which  there  are 

vessels ; of 

Above  100  guns 

26 

From  80  to  100  guns 

15 

„ 60  to  80  „ . 

73 

„ 40  to  60  „ . > . 

102 

„ 20  to  40  „ . 

60 

Under  20  „ 

157 

Yachts,  tenders,  troop  ships,  hulks, 

&c.  &c. 

78 

Steam  vessels 

67 

Of  these  vessels  there  are  at  present  on 

the  stocks 

53 

Employed  on  foreign  stations 

147 
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Admiral , first  use  of  the  term,  651. 

Aix,  isle  of,  the  French  fleet  destroyed,  254. 

Albemarle,  Monk,  duke  of,  life  of,  94.  Engages  the  Dutch,  95.  Re- 
stores Charles  II.,  96.  t reated  duke  of  Albemarle,  96.  Commands 
the  fleet,  97.  Noble  advice  at  a council  of  war,  98.  Defeats  dc 
Ruyter,  99.  Death  and  character,  100. 

Alfred  defeats  the  Danes,  ll. 

Algesiras  bay,  battle  of,  497. 

Algiers  bombarded  by  lord  Exmouth,  .634. 

Anson,  lord,  life  of,  211.  v Sails  to  the  South  Seas,  213.  Takes  Paita 
by  storm,  218.  Cruises  for  and  captures  the  galleon,  220 — 226. 
Commands  a squadron,  and  defeats  de  la  Jonquierre,  228,  229. 
Created  a peer,  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  229.  Death 
and  character,  230. 

Armada,  Spanish,  defeated,  36,  &c. 

Benbow , admiral,  life  of,  132.  Bombards  St.  Maloes,  134.  Sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  135.  Engages  a French  squadron,  137.  Deserted 
hy  his  captains,  13&T  Mortally  wounded,  140.  Dies  at  Jamaica,  143. 

Bellnsle  taken  by  commodore  KTeppel  and  major-general  Hodgson,  370. 

Blake,  admiral,  life  of,  66.  Distinguishes  himself  in  the  land  service, 
87.  Appointed  admiral,  is  attacked  by  Van  Tromp,  88.  Sails  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  humbles  the  Algerines,  91.  Destroys  six  galleons 
in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  92.  Character  of,  by  Clarendon,  93. 

Boscaiven,  admiral,  life  of,  268.  Serves  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena, 
268.  Appointed  admiral  and  commandant  of  a squadron  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  general  of  the  land  forces,  271.  Arrives  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  272.  Makes  an  attempt  on  the  Island  of  Mau- 
ritius, 273.  Besieges  Pondicherry,  275.  Appointed  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  281.  Sails  for  North  America,  281.  Takes  Louis- 
bourg,  262.  Defeats  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue, 
284,  &c.  Death  and  character,  286,  287. 

Bridport,  viscount,  life  of,  449.  Defeats  the  French  fleet  off  L’Orient, 
451.  Death,  454. 

Broke,  Sir  P.  B.  V.,  captures  the  Chesapeake,  578,  note. 

Byng,  the  hon.  John,  life  of,  232.  Commands  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, 232.  Saiis  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  engages  the  French  fleet 
off  Minorca,  234,  &c.  Superseded  in  his  command,  238.  Tried  by 
a court-martial,  239.  Shot,  243. 

Colder,  Sir  Robert,  life  of,  512.  Engages  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  squadrons,  513.  Tried  by  court-martial,  and  reprimanded, 
515.  Death,  518. 
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Camperdoum,  battle  off,  438,  &rc. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  surrender?  to  the  British,  470. 

Cherburg,  harbour  of,  destroyed,  393. 

Clue,  M.  de  la,  defeated  by  admiral  Boscawen,  284,  See. 

Cochrane,  lord,  life  of,  608.  Destroys  the  Semaphores  on  the  French 
coast,  614.  Burns  the  French  fleet  in  the  Basque  Roads,  617.  Cap- 
tures the  Esmeralda,  621. 

Codrington,  Sir  E.,  life  of,  637.  Made  a knight  commander  of  the 
Bath,  640.  His  victory  at  Navarin,  642,  &c. 

Collingwood,  lord,  life  of,  685.  Conduct  in  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent, 
588.  Second  in  command  at  Trafalgar,  590.  Humanity  to  the 
prisoners,  592.  Death  and  character,  595. 

Conftans,  M.,  defeated  by  admiral  Hawke,  256. 

Copenhagen,  attacked  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Nelson,  550.  By  lord 
Gambier,  605. 

Court-martial  on  admiral  Matthews,  191.  On  Byng,  239.  On  Kep- 
pel,  383. 

Dance,  Sir  N.,  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Indian  fleet,  506. 

Danes  defeated  by  Alfred,  11. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  life  of,  53.  His  expedition  against  Nombre  de 
Dios,  54.  Sails  round  the  world,  55.  Queen  Elizabeth  dines  on 
board  his  ship,  58.  Assists  as  vice-admiral  to  defeat  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, 59.  Expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  61.  Death,  62. 

Duchuorth,  Sir  J.  T.,  life  of,  597.  His  victory  of  St.  Domingo,  599. 
Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  600. 

Duncan,  viscount,  life  of,  431.  Serves  under  Keppel,  431.  Distin- 
guishes himself  at  the  sieges  of  Belleisle  and  the  Havannah,  432. 
In  the  action  with  Langara’s  squadron,  433.  Appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  North  Sea,  435.  Firmness  during  the  mutiny,  436. 
Engages  the  Dutch  fleet,  438,  &c.  Death  and  character,  443. 

Dutch  fleet  sail  up  the  Medway,  99. 

Elizabeth,  state  of  the  navv  under,  33. 

Exmouth,  viscount,  life  of,  624.  Captures  La  Cleopatra,  625.  Noble 
conduct  in  saving  the  crew  of  the  Dutton,  627.  Engagement  with 
Les  Droits  des  Homines,  629.  Attack  on  Algiers,  634. 

Forbes,  admiral,  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the  death-warrant  of  ad- 
miral Byng,  241. 

Gambier,  lord,  life  of,  604.  Is  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and  carries  off 
the  Danish  fleet  and  stores,  605.  Defeats  a French  squadron,  607. 

Geary,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  captures  the  French  ship,  Pierre  Joseph, 
361.  Generosity  to  a brother  captain,  362  (note).  Captures  eight 
f rench  East  Indiamen,  &c.,  ib.  Joins  Hawke  in  the  Cuiloden  (74), 
tb.  Commands  in  chief  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Nore,  363.  Ap- 
pointed port-admiral  at  Portsmouth;  receives  the  thanks  of  the 
house  of  commons;  commands  in  chief  in  the  Channel,  364.  Cap- 
tures a convoy  of  fourteen  sail;  created  a baronet;  death,  365. 
Anecdote  of,  and  Kempenfelt,  ib.,  note.  Letters  to,  from  lord 
Hawke,  265,  See. 

Gibraltar  taken,  129.  Relieved  by  lord  Howe,  397. 

Goree  taken  by  commodore  Keppel,  368. 

Grasse,  count  de,  taken  by  Sir  George  Rodney,  358. 

Graves,  lord,  life  of,  416.  Serves  at  the  siege  of  Carthagena,  417. 
Appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland,  418.  Sails  to  North  America, 
and  engages  the  count  de  Grasse,  418,  419.  Sails  from  Jamaica  with 
a convoy  for  England,  420.  Encounters  a violent  storm,  in  which 
his  flag-ship  (the  Ramillies)  and  many  others  are  lost,  420,  &c.  Ar- 
rives at  Plymouth,  428.  Seqpnd  in  command  in  the  action  of  the 
1st  of  June  (1794),  429.  -His  death,  430. 

Grog,  origin  of  the  name  of,  210. 
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HalloweWs,  captain,  letter  to  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  548. 

Hawke,  lord,  life  of,  246.  Defeats  the  French  squadron,  247.  Super- 
sedes Byng  in  the  Mediterranean,  251.  Sails  on  an  expedition 
against  Rochfort,  252.  Destroys  several  French  ships,  254.  Defeats 
M.  Conflans,  256.  Commands  the  fleet  in  Quiberon  bay,  263.  Is  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  264.  Death  and  character,  264, 
265.  Letters  to  admiral  Geary,  .65,  &c. 

Havannah  taken  by  Sir  George  Pocock  and  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  299. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  life  of,  48.  Sails  to  the  West  Indies,  and  attacks 
the  Spaniards  at  Rio  de  la  Haclia,  49.  Rear-admiral  at  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  52.  Death  and  character,  53. 

Hood,  viscount,  life  of,  444.  Captures  the  Bellona;  engagement  with 
de  Grasse;  commands  the  van  division  under  Rodney,  in  the  victory 
over  de  Grasse,  445  Takes  Toulon,  447.  Takes  Corsica  ; death  and 
character,  448. 

Howard,  Charles,  baron  of  Effingham,  and  earl  of  Nottingham,  life 
of,  35.  Appointed  lord  high  admiral,  36.  Defeats  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, 36,  &c.  Death  and  character,  47. 

— — Sir  Edward,  attempts  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  at  Brest, 

Lord  William,  compels  the  Spanish  fleet  to  salute  the  Eng- 
lish flag,  35. 

Howe,  earl,  life  of,  388.  Serves  at  the  attack  of  La  Guira,  388.  Cap- 
tures the  Alcide  (64),  391.  Serves  at  the  isle  of  Aix,  and  destroys 
French  ships,  392.  Expedition  against  Cherburg,  393.  Appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  395.  Appointed  to  command  on 
the  American  station,  396.  Sails  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  397.  Is 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  398.  Commands  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  obtains  a glorious  victory  over  the  French  fleet,  398,  &c. 
Assists  in  quediirg  the  mutiny  ; his  death,  402. 

Hughes,  Sir  Edward,  life  of,  403.  Commands  in  the  East  Indies,  403. 
Destroys  Hyder  Ally’s  ships  off  Mangalore,  405.  Takes  Trincoraalee, 
405.  His  four  actions  with  Suffrein,  406,  &c.  Death  and  charac- 
ter, 415.  . 

Jenkins,  captain,  cruelly  treated  by  the  Spaniards,  213,  note. 

Keith,  viscount,  life  of,  466.  Captures  the  Rotterdam  (50),  467. 
Takes  the  Sophie  and  L’Aigle,  468.  Takes  Cape  Town,  See.,  471. 
Death,  477. 

Keppel,  viscount,  life  of,  366.  Sails  with  Anso*  to  the  South  Sea,  366. 
Reduces  the  French  settlement  of  Goree,  368.  Takes  Belleisle,  370. 
Sails  with  the  expedition  against  the  Havannah,  371.  Appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet,  372  Captures  the  Licorne 
frigate,  374.  His  action  with  d’Orvilliers,  377.  Charges  exhibited 
against  him  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  383.  Is  tried  and  acquitted,  ib . 
Death  and  character,  387. 

La  Hogue,  fight  off,  118. 

Langara,  don  Juan  de,  defeated  by  Rodney,  346. 

Leander,  capture  of,  with  the  dispatches  of  Nelson  after  the  battle  of 
the  Nile,  546. 

Matthews,  admiral,  life  of,  183.  Commands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
184.  Engages  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  165.  Is  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  dismissed  the  service,  191. 

Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  &e.  402,  436,  452,  462. 

Kelson,  viscount,  life  of,  519.  Proceeds  to  the  north  pole,  520;  to 
the  East  Indies,  522.  Commands  on  the  Leeward  Island  station  • 
sieges  of  Bastia  and  Calvi,  526.  Action  off  cape  St.  Vincent,  531  &c! 
Bombards  Cadiz,  536.  Attacks  Santa  Cruz,  537.  Returns  to  Eng- 
land, 538.  Memorial  of  his  services,  539.  Battle  of  the  Nile,  540. 
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Attacks  Copenhagen,  and  concludes  an  armistice,  550,  &c.  At- 
tempts to  destroy  the  enemy’s  flotilla  at  Boulogne;  commands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  556.  Sails  to  the  West  Indies,  559.  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  561,  &c.  Death,  566.  Public  funeral,  571. 

Orford,  Russel,  earl,  life  of,  117.  Defeats  the  French  fleet  off  cape 
La  Hogue,  118,  &c. 

Parker , Sir  Hyde,  commands  the  fleet  sent  to  Copenhagen,  550. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  his  life  and  services,  423. 

Pocock , Sir  George,  life  of,  287.  Commands  in  the  East  Indies,  286. 

Engages  d’Ache,  289,  &c. 

Porto  Bello  taken,  196. 

Prize-money  divided  for  the  capture  of  the  Havannah,  303. 

Quebec  taken,  313. 

Rainier , admiral,  commands  in  the  East  Indies,  506. 

Ramillies  man-of-war  lost,  420. 

Riou,  commands  the  frigates  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  is 
killed,  552. 

Rodney,  lord,  life  of,  336.  Commands  the  Eagle,  337.  Gallant  con 
duct  in  the  action  with  L’Entendeur,  338.  Bombards  Havre,  399. 
Takes  Martinico,  341.  Sails  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  345.  Cap- 
tures a Spanish  convoy,  ib.  Takes  and  destroys  seven  Spanish  ships 
of  war  commanded  by  admiral  Langara,  346.  Engages  de  Guichen, 
348.  Takes  St.  Eustatia,  353.  Engages  the  French  fleet  under  de 
Grasse,  355.  His  death  and  character,  360. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  life  of,  122.  Attacks  and  takes  Vigo,  126.  Takes 
Gibraltar,  129.  Engages  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga,  130. 

Russel,  admiral— see  Orford,  earl  of. 

Sandwich,  earl  of,  life  of,  102.  Is  killed  in  an  action  with  the  Dutch 
fleet,  105. 

Saumarez,  baron  de,  life  of,  491.  Captures  La  Reunion,  494.  In  the 
action  off  St.  Vincent,  495.  In  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  496.  Action 
off  Algesiras,  497.  Victory  over  the  French  off  Trafalgar,  498. 
Death  and  character,  499. 

Saunders,  Sir  Charles,  life  of,  306.  Sails  with  Anson  to  the  South  Seas, 
306.  Gallant  conduct  at  the  defeat  of  de  L’Entenduer’s  squadron, 
311.  Appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland,  312.  Takes  Quebec,  313. 
Commands  in  the  Mediterranean,  316.  His  death,  317. 

Sea-fights,  account  of  the  principal:  fought  by  Edward  III.  oft'  Sluys, 
23.  With  the  French  off  Harfleur,  27  ; off  Brest,  31.  With  the  Dutch 
off  Dover,  88;  in  the  North  Sea,  97;  off  Southwould,  104.  With  the 
French  off  Bantry  Bay,  113;  in  the  Channel,  114;  off  cape  La 
Hogue,  118;  off  Malaga,  130.  With  the  Spanish  fleet  jn  the  Medi- 
terranean, 171.  With  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Toulon,  186. 
Anson  and  M.  de  la  Jonquierre,  228.  Byng  and  Galissoniere  off 
Minorca,  234.  Hawke  and  de  L’Entenduer  off  cape  Finisterre, 
247,  &c.  Hawke  and  Conflans  in  Quiberon  Bay,  256.  Bosca- 
wen  and  de  la  Clue  in  the  Mediterranean,  284,  &c.  Pocock  and 
d’Ache  in  the  East  Indies,  289,  &c.  Parker  and  the  Dutch  fleet  on 
the  Dogger  Bank,  321.  Rodney  and  de  Langara,  346.  Rodney  and 
de  Guichen,  348.  Rodney  and  de  Grasse,  355.  Keppel  and  d’Or- 
villiers,  377.  Howe  and  the  French  fleet,  398,  &c.  Hughes  and  M. 
de  Suffrein  in  the  East  Indies,  406,  &c.  Duncan  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  off  Camperdown,  438,  &c.  Jervis  and  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
cape  St.  Vincent,  460,  &c.  Nelson  and  the  French  fleet  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  540,  & c.  Nelson  and  the  Danish  fleet  off  Copen- 
hagen, 550,  &c.  Nelson  and  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  cape 
Trafalgar,  561,  &c»  French  fleet  taken  by  Sir  R.  Strachan,  570. 
Between  the  Shannon  and  Chesapeake,  578,  note.  Encounter  with 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  passing  the  Dardanelles  (1807),  601.  Copen- 
hagen bombarded  by  lord  Gambier  (1807),  605.  French  squadron 
taken  by  Sir  J.  B Warren,  323,  627.  Battle  of  Algiers  (1806),  634. 
Battle  of  Navarin  (1827),  645. 
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Shannon,  captain  Broke,  her  fight  with  the  Chesapeake,  578,  note. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesly,  life  of,  144.  Distinguishes  himself  at  Tripoli, 
145.  La  Hogue,  146.  Commands  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  lost 
on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  148. 

Trade,  its  origin.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  the  first  Englishman  engaged 

Sluys, ’battle  of,  23. 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  life  of,  478.  Destroys  the  French  shipping,  &c. , at 
Toulon,  479.  Taken  prisoner  by  the  French;  escapes  from  prison. 
481.  Defence  of  Acre,  482.  Expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  488. 

Solbay,  battle  of,  109.  * 

Spragge,  Sir  Edward,  life  of,  107.  Defends  Sheerness,  ib . Defeats 
the  Algerines,  108.  Is  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch, 
109,  110. 

St.  Vincent,  earl,  life  of,  454.  Takes  the  Pegase  (74),  457.  Victory 
off  cape  St.  Vincent,  460,  &c.  Conduct  towards  the  mutineers  in 
1797,  462.  Death,  466. 

Torrington,  Herbert,  earl  of,  life  of,  110.  Commands  the  fleet  at  the 
Revolution,  112.  Is  defeated  by  the  French,  114.  Is  dismissed  the 
service,  116. 

Torrington,  Byng,  viscount,  life  of,  166.  Defeats  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Messina,  171. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  561,  &c. 

Trincomalee  taken  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  405. 

Vernon,  admiral,  life  of,  193.  Takes  Porto  Bello,  196.  Bombards 
Carthagena,  199.  Expedition  to  Cuba,  204.  Expedition  to  Panama, 
205.  Dismissed  the  service,  209.  Death  and  character,  210. 

Villcneuve  escapes  with  some  ships  from  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  544. 
His  action  with  Calder,  513.  Chased  by  Nelson,  563.  Is  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Trafalgar,  565. 

Wager,  Sir  Charles,  life  of,  176.  Takes  Spanish  galleons,  177. 
Honourable  conduct  in  the  distribution  of  the  prize-money,  179. 
Appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  181. 

Walcheren  expedition,  the,  576. 

Walton's,  captain,  laconic  letter,  172. 


THE  END. 
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